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Do  Not  Take 
From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 
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Luxurious    ^r ansportation 


EVERYONE  knows  that  the  distin- 
guished Packard  Eight  provides 
today's  supremely  luxurious  transporta- 
tion. But  not  everyone  knows  that 
Packard  ownership  need  cost  no  more 
than  motoring  in  vehicles  of  lower 
price  and  less  distinction. 

The  facts  are  these:  Operating  costs  in  the 
aggregate  are  no  greater  for  a  Packard 
Standard  Eight  than  for  any  other  car  of 
like  size,  no  matter  what  its  original 
price.  And  depreciation  cost  is  no  greater 
when  the  owner  keeps  his  Packard 


Eight  a  little  longer  than  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  drive  lesser  vehicles. 

Thus  a  car  delivered  at  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen hundred  dollars  and  traded  in  after 
two  years  or  so  costs  fully  as  much  in  de- 
preciation as  a  Packard  Standard  Eight 
driven  some  three  years.  And  records 
show  that  most  Packard  owners  do 
keep  their  cars  much  longer — both  in 
months  and  miles! 

Apply  these  facts  to  your  own  motor- 
ing.  Compare  the  actual  costs  of  your 


The  imperial  coach  which  carried  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  to  their  coronation  glittered  with  golden  or- 
nament. Drawn  by  eight  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  it 
was  the  most  luxurious  vehicle  of  igth century  France 


present  car  with  those  of  a  Packard 
Standard  Eight — which  any  Packard 
man  will  gladly  supply.  Perhaps  you, 
too,  will  find  that  you  are  paying  for  a 
Packard  without  enjoying  its  beauty, 
its  distinction  and  its  luxury. 

And  if  you  are  paying  for  a  Packard, 
why  not  have  one? 


P  A  C   K  A  R  D) 


ASK   THE   MAN 
WHO    OWNS    ONE 


^ 
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ANTIQUES 


INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 


V^ 


^7/V"1' istinguished  acquisition  now  on  dis' 
v-^  1/  play  at  the  Lans  galleries — an  all  pine 
panelled  dining  room  with  choice  examples  of 
1 8th  Century  Queen  Anne  Pieces.  Included  in 
this  collection  is  a  Qjueen  Anne  brea\  front  cab' 
inet,  sideboard,  extension  table;  6  side  and  2 
arm  chairs  as  well  as  mirrors  of  characteristic 
Queen  Anne  design.  On  the  sideboard  is  dis' 


played  a  very  fine  pair  of  Waterford  Girandoles 
with  blue  crystal  drops.  On  the  table  is  an  old 
blue  decorated  Coleport  dessert  service  with 
scenic  design. 


A  fortunate  addition  to  our  extensive  collec 
turn,  of  interest  to  the  connoisseur  or  collector. 


©APIS  QR  Averse 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Beautiful  materials  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
stimulate  his  genius  to  the' 
production  of  exquisite  and 
rare  masterpieces  for  the 
enjoyment  of  man\ina. 
Our  designers.  wor\ing 
with  rare  woods,  have  ere' 
ated  furniture  that  through 
its  rich  and  harmonious 
loveliness  ta\es  its  place  in 
the  gracious  realm  of  Art. 


\0  produce  Bedroom  and  Boudoir  Furniture  of  distinction  such  as  that  exhibited  by  the  pieces  on 

permanent  display  in  the  Showrooms  of  the  Decorators  Furniture  Company  requires  a  technique  and 

artistry  rivaling  that  of  the   Old   World   craftsmen.   The   Decorators   Furniture   Company   is   winning 

increasing  recognition  for  the  designing  and  production  of  satinwood  and  painted  furniture  that  is  used 

by  persons  of  taste  to  create  individual  and  smart  intimate  interiors. 


Qecorators  Furniture  (So,  inc. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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Th e   card  of  your 

interior  decorator  or 

furniture  denier  anil 

introduce  you  to  a 

Viewing  of  the  many 

exquisite    things   in 

our 

Jrladison  A^i'enue 

galleries. 


O  OFFER  re-creations  superficially  exact  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another 
to  reproduce  furniture  which  is  not  only  technically  flawless  ana  aesthetically  beautiful  hut  which 
is    built    to   endure    as   were    the    originals.    Ouch  ^-^ 

are  tke  Frencl,  re-creations  of  Jacques    BoJart.  (JtfjX/Aied     USOCLCirQ SlO. 

/)     /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

>  1         n        1  a  ^~^  'Antiques  &  Reproductions 

lime    can   only   mellow   them.     Age   can   but 

New  York:  ~iS3  At.ulisiui  Avenue 
T^T  •&  Los  Angeles:  5514  Wilsnire   BlvJ.  In    Pari.:   II,  rue  Payennfl 


en 


hance  their  value. 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


.1 


AWARDED      GOLD      MEDAL      OF      HONOR     IN      NATIVE      INDUSTRIAL      ART 
3  9  T  ii    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE     OF    NEW    YORK 


ENGLISH   OAK  FURNITURE  OF  THE   17th  CENTURY,  by  KENSINGTON 

1  he  Fascination  or  \^J[d  Furniture  Retained 
in  Ixensington  Designs 


THE  fascination  of  old  furniture  lies  no 
doubt  to  some  degree  in  the  mellowness 
that  time  brings,  and  in  the  sense  it  imparts  of 
service  faithfully  performed;  still  more  in 
charm  of  design,  inherent  in  the  well-defined 
style  that  has  developed  naturally  as  the 
every-day  expression  of  the  life  of  a  people; 
but  above  all  in  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
character — the  quality  that  can  be  expressed 
only  by  craftsmanship. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture     dealer 


Ki:NSlMGTONNFc'Q)FiMY 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


SHOWROOMS,  41    WEST  45TH   STREET,   SIXTH    FLOOR 


It  is  the  distinction  of  Kensington  Fur- 
niture that  it  retains  the  charm  and  the 
decorative  quality  of  the  antique  because  it 
also  is  the  product  of  craftsmanship,  and 
because  it  faithfully  interprets  and  gives  life 
to  the  spirit  of  old  work  in  design  as  well  as 
in  execution. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the 
decorative  styles  appropriate  for  American 
homes. 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet,  "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be   Purchased" 


^■■■■■■■■l 
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Provencal  bed  of  the  Louis 
XV  period  in  walnut  with 
a    soft    antique    finish . 


Louis  XIV  bed  in  old  preen 
and  gold  reproduced  fr 
the  original  in  the  Borelli 
Palace    near    Marseilles. 


•        •        •        • 


FRENCH 
BEDROOMS 

It  is  conceded  that  French  styles  are  the 
mode  when  out-  sets  about  the  creation 
of  an  artistic  scheme  for  the  bedroom. 
Luxury,  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  are  the 
sine  qua  non  to  the  success  of  this  most 
important  part  of  the  house,  and  French 
furnishings  of  the  18th  Century,  as  we 
all  know,  reflect  a  period  of  European 
culture  eloquent  of  all  these  things. 


cassard  romaoo 

companyjnc 

232-236  £ast  59th  Street,  Sew  yorkCity 

CHICAGO    SAN  FRANCISCO    LOS  ANGELES 

155  E.  Superior  St.  442  Post  St.  7216  Beverley  Blvd. 

PARIS  CASSARD  ei  CIE    61   Av.   Philippe  Auguste 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


ou  cannot  appraise  the  Cord 
with  any  rear  drive  automo- 
bile  in   terms    of  each  other 


CORD 


FROXT  DRIVE 


SEDAN  $3095  .  .  HKOl  (ill  \M  13095  .  .  C  VBRIOLEX  13295  .  .  PHAETON  $3295         Prices  F.  O.  B.  Auburn.  Indiana.  Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 

\  1    H  1    I!  \      U     HIM  OBILI     IIIUHM      •      A  I '  B  I   H  N  ,    I  N  D  I  A  N  A 
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nteresting  furniture  Reflects 
9Vew  Interest  in  SJome  ^Building 


©  iq;o,  (Citringol  Company 


The  dignity  of  old  world  designs  given 
modern  comfort  and  utility  by  Kittinger 


...and  what  an  interesting  and  useful 
companion    for   the  lounging   chair 


KITTINGE 

V^.   Dis  tine  t  ive     Furniture 


L 


.NFLUENCED  by  old 
world  masterpieces,  this  selected  group 
of  Kittinger  reproductions  lends  new 
dignity  and  charm  to  present-day  home 
building. 

A  sofa  of  the  Italian  Renaissances 
executed  by  Kittinger  in  solid  walnut, 
rendered  modernly  comfortable  with 
finest  curled  hair  upholstery  and  down- 
filled  cushions  ...  an  exquisitely  carved 
Tudor  oak  fireside  chest  of  many  uses, 
copied  in  detail  everLj  to  tbe  grapevine 
and  Tudor  rose  design_j  ...  a  stately 
chair  with  linenfold  panel  back  famous 
in_>  English  period  designing  ...  a  beau- 
tifully proportioned  coffee  tables  of 
Charles  II  influences  in  walnut  with 
carved  top,  drop  leaves,  and  gatelegs 
that-;  arouse  comment  for  beauty  and 
utility  ...  all  pieces  of  authentic  design 
and  finest  craftsmanship,  priced  within 
the  reach  of  modest  incomes. 

You  can  add  similar  Kittinger  groups 
to  different  rooms  throughout^  your 
home . . .  steadily  replacing  furniture  that 
has  outgrown—)  its  usefulness  in  present- 
day  standards  of  living.  There  are  over 
six  hundred  pieces  in  thes  Kittinger  line 
..  .all  of  heirloom  design  and  workman- 
ship... principally  in  solid  walnut,  ma- 
hogany, oak  and  maples. 

Visit  our  nearest  showroom... either 
alone  or  with  your  decorator  or  dealer 
if  you  desires  . . .  and  let  our  representa- 
tives help  you  in_>  a  careful  selection 
within_j  your  means.  In  New  York— at 
205  East  42d  St.;  in  Chicago-at  433 
East  Erie  St.;  in  Los  Angeles-at  Factory 
Showroom,  1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd.;  in 
Buffalo -at  Factory  Showroom_;,  1893 
North  Elmwood  Ave.  For  literatures, 
address  Dept.  406,  North  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  unusual  interest  expressed  by  visitors  to  the  Cavallo  Showrooms  has  its 
source  in  no  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration,  but  is  aroused  entirely  by  the  true 
wealth  of  beautiful  old  furniture  displayed  there.  These  showrooms  are  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  at  this  time  for  Mr.  Cavallo  was  especially  fortunate 
during  his  early  summer  trip  to  Europe  and  the  results  of  his  fortunate  and 
extensive  purchases  have  recently  arrived.  Mr.  Cavallo's  good  fortune  consisted 
in  securing  a  large  number  of  especially  fine  pieces  of  English,  French  and 
Italian  antiques  and  reproductions  at  "hard-time"  prices.  He  is  offering  a  share 
of  that  good  fortune  to  decorators  and  their  clients  and  extends  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  them  to  visit  his  Showrooms  at  200  East  48th  Street. 


S.  CAVALLO 

FRENCH  ™>ITALL  I \  «~*  E  WGL ISH  '  Reproductions  &  Antiques 

East  4  St  J]  Street  New  York  Cid 


17th  Century  Italian  Bookcase  created  from 
old  walnut.    With  grilled   doors. 


Louis  XI'  Commode  in   Walnut  and  Rose- 
wood  with  warble  top. 


17th    Century    Italian    Cabinet    reproduced 
in  old  walnut. 
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'In   I  lie  cfa/ons   oj 


r  a  n  o>  a  n  , 


Pour 
L 'Aristocratie 

Created  primarily  for  the 
elite,  French  furniture  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century  inevitably 
combines  the  qualities  of  elc 
gance,  luxury  and  beauty  with 
that  practicality  which  is  in' 
nate  in  French  character.  The 
furniture  of  no  other  period  ex' 
presses  to  a  higher  degree  mod' 
ern  conception  of  comfort  and 
good'taste.  Decorators  serving 
an  exacting  and  fastidious  clien' 


Bruno  van,  Inc. 

Sylvain  Bruno,  President 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
pARIS  LOS  ANGELES 


tele  are  turning  with  gratifying 
frequency  to  Brunovan's  col' 
lection  of  authenticated  re' 
productions  of  French  XVIIIth 
Century  pieces. 

Brunovan's  models,  created  in 
their  Paris  ateliers,  by  French 
craftsmen,  are  made  with  the 
same  methods  as  the  XVIIIth 
Century  originals  and  exhibit 
the  same  charm  of  line  and  fin' 
ish  that  marks  the  rare  old 
pieces.  Decorators  are  invited 
to  arrange  a  visit  for  their  cli- 
ents to  the  Brunovan  Salons. 


Antiques  and  Reproductions  of  French  XVIIIth  Century  Furniture 
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"Poems  in  Stone,"  Love  Seats,  Sun  Dials,  Bird 
Baths,  interesting  old  Columns,  WelL Heads  . . . 
Surely,  in  our  Collection,  you  will  find  some  choice 
piece  that  will  make  your  garden  even  more 
beautiful  by  adding  to  Nature's  handiwork  a 
touch  of  the  hand  of  man!  Many  of  these  lovely 
garden  pieces  have  enhanced  the  loveliness  of 
Italian  villas.  All  are  of  faultless  design. 

If  you  cannot  come,  write  to  us  about  your 
garden,  so  that  we  may  offer  suggestions  and 
send  you  photographs  of  available  pieces. 
Address  us   at   New  York,    Department  AD 


Wm.  H. 


"And  the  Springtime  arose 

in  the  Garden  fair. 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Love  felt 

everywhere; 
And  each  flower  anil  herb 

on  Earth's  dark  breast 
Rose  from  the  dreams  of 

its  wintry  rest .' " 


<■;• 


OVER      A      HUNDRED      YEAKS     OF     SERVICE      TO     THE 
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>£  J^<  WNCE  AGAIN,  the  urge 
of  Springtime  takes  root  in  the  heart  of  man! 
Once  again.  Nature  invites  him  to  make  the 
most  of  her  bounty  —  to  try  and  fuse  her 
generous  gifts  with  his  own  knowledge  of 
things  beautiful,  into  a  haven  of  peace 
and  joy.       t-        \-       i-       $-       j>       »•       ». 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  we  have 
been  importing  garden  furniture  from  ex- 
elusive  sources  abroad,  particularly  from 
Italy,  where  for  centuries  nature-loving  men 
and  women  have  contrived  to  make  their 
gardens  a  place  in  which  to  live,  to  love 
and  to  be  happy.         >•        t-       i-       t-       »• 

We  invite  you  to  come  and  avail  yourself 
of  our  many  years'  experience  in  helping 
others  to  achieve  those  ingenious  pleasant- 
ries in  garden  design  that  hold  so  much  of 
interest  and  diversion  for  those  to  whom  in 
these  hurried,  harried  times  "The  Garden's 
flowery    food    is    sweet  forgetfulness." 

America  now  accepts  the  principle  of  for^ 
mality  for  little  nooks,  as  well  as  for  larger 
estates.  Indeed,  the  more  one  lacks  in  space, 
the  more  apt  one  must  be  in  those  happy 
little  touches  that  cause  one  to  overlook  the 
garden's  limitations.  A  single  bench  some- 
times will  make  charming  the  corner  that 
would  otherwise  seem  crude  and  unfinished. 

A  visit  to  our  shop  would  be  an  interest- 
ing one  for  you.  Our  welcome  will  be 
just  as  sincere  if  you  only  come  to  study 
these  beautiful  objects.        »•       »■       »•       8* 


"I  am  a  shadow,  so  art  thou, 
1  mark  time — dost  thou?" 


Jackson  Company 


2  West  47th  St.,  New  York 
318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


PROMINENT     FAMIL1  ES     IN     THE      SOCIAL     KEGISTEK 
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Now!  A  complete  course,  at 

.  Interior 

FOR  the  past  twelve  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  conducting 
the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Period 
interior  decorating  in  existence.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has  also  been  conduct- 
ing an  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Modernistic 
interior  decorating.  Until  now  the  modernistic  course  has  been  separate  from, 
and  supplementary  to,  the  course  in  Period  or  Historic  Styles  of  Decoration. 

We  now  announce  the  combination  of  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently, 
with  only  one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive 


THE  COURSE 

Twenty-four  lessons  (lavishly 
illustrated  printed  booklets) 
that  can  be  mastered  with 
ease  in  48  weeks  utilizing  only 
a  few  minutes  a  day  of  your 
spare   time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 


III.      Windows 
Treatment. 


and      Their 
Floors,     Floor 


IV.  Ceilings, 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,  Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical   Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The  Baroque  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The  Rococo  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 
Also:   What  is  Modern. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England.  Also:  Fundamen- 
tal Idea  of  Modern  Decora- 
tion. 

XXI.  The  Adam  Period  in 
England  and  America.  Also: 
Modern  Styt*  s  vn  Fabrics  and 
Colors. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
of  British  and  Continental 
Styles.    Also:    Modern    Fumir 

t  a  i 1 . 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a  Profession.  Also:  Tlu  Spirit 
of   Modi  in    Art. 

XXIV.  Problems  and  Their 
Practical  Solution.  Also:  Com- 
bining Modi  in  with  Oth(  r 
Styles. 


■•«••*••<■•<•• 
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DO  YOU   KNOW 


-i         — 


-how    draperies    should    be    related    to    the 

room  ? 
-the    proper   length   for  glass   curtains  and 

over-draperies? 
-what    conditions    determine    the    choice    of 

curtains  for  a  room? 
-the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 

upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 
-what    determines    the    choice    of    Oriental 

rugs? 
-what   determines    the   choice    of   lamps   for 

certain  rooms? 
-how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room? 
-what    is   meant    by   advancing    or    receding 

colors? 
-the  neutral  colors? 
-the    difference    between    tones,     tints    and 

shades? 
-how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 

and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 

of  colors? 
what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  ? 
what  rules  determine  the  choice   of  furni- 
ture for  various  rooms? 
how  to  combine  various  styles  together  in 

the  same  room  ? 
how  texture  affects  the   looks  of  a  fabric? 


— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing upholstery  materials? 

— how  to  make  slip  covers? 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room  ? 

— when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures? 

— how  pictures  should  be  hung? 

— how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

— how  etchings  should  be  hung? 

— why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms ? 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished in  furnishing  an  apartment? 

— the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an  apartment? 

— how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a  small   apartment? 

— the   four  great   style  periods  of   furniture? 

— how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles  ? 

— what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically American? 

— how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

— how  to  make  a  French  heading? 

— how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched  topped   windows  and  doors? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

— how  to   line  over-draperies? 
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If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  box 
above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  you  in 
many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  questions  that  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you  have  completed 

THE  ARTS  <&.  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE    IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that  will  enrich  your  life, 
and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decorator  or  not;  a 
course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and  profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a 
ohm  that  you  can  take  at  your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a 
thousand  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely  unique  among  all  courses  of 
study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting 
From  beginning  to  end  :  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  It  is,  let  us  repeat — 

A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  ivho  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  home, 
whether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest. 


li 
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home,  in  Period  and  Modernistic 
Decorating 

complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period  decorating,  and  in 
the  same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training  alone.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it 
should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is  increas- 
ing. No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  mis- 
used. Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not  only  to  the  professional  decorator 
but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating  as  well. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 
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— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  curtains 
and  over-drap' 

— how  to  make  drapery? 

— how  to  make  a   cascade   drapery? 

— how  to  make  and  hair,'   Dutch  curtains? 

— how  to  treat  mullioned  windows? 

— wlun  to  use  Venetian  Minds? 

— how  to  attach  rings  and  hooks  to  draperies 
and    port  i 

— how  to  make   :  \  dince? 

— how  to  make  a  bed  canopy? 

— how  to  cut  and  hang  scarf  draperies? 

— how  to  treat   a  group  of  three   windows? 

— how  to  place  rods   md  poles? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  living  room? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  bedroom? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  nursery? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  lil'i 

— the   proper   draperies  for  a   dining  room? 
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— how  to  select  color  schemes? 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme? 

— how   to  estimate   the   amount   of  paint   re- 
quired  for  a  given  surface? 

— tin-  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms? 

— the    proper    colors    for    north    rooms    and 
rooms  which  are  sunny? 

— the  proper  tinting  colors  and  glaze  colors? 

— how  to  remove  old  wall  paper? 

— how  to  remove  calcimine? 

— how   to  glaze  with  two  or  more  colors? 

— how  to  stencil  wall  decorations? 

— the  proper  paint  for  radiators? 

— how  to  patch  plaster  walls? 

— how  to  treat  stains  and  discolorations  on 
plaster  walls? 

— how  to  hang  and  paint  wall  fabrics? 

— how  to  wash  walls  and  ceilings? 

— how   to   make   new   glazing    effects   match 
aged  effects? 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete 
course  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet,  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much 
about  decorating  as  a  profession. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  in   our   files. 

"I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  course  in  Interior  Decoration  and 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  profited 
immensely  through  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  study  of  same." 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  diploma. 
The  course  means  more  to  me  than  I 
can  tell  you.  It  is  well  worth  every 
dollar  and  every  hour — fascinating 
hours — that  I  have  put  into  it." 

"Last  autumn  I  built  a  model  home 
in  this  city  and  decorated  it  completely. 
Over  2500  people  visited  it  in  three 
days.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  interior 
decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked  me 
to  speak  on  Colonial  Furniture  I  had 
no  hesitation." 

"In  the  fall  I  am  to  have  a  position 
in  the  Decorating  Department  of  one 
of  the  largest  furnishing  houses  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  had  I  not  been 
taking  your  course  I  would  have  been 
unable    to    secure    this    position." 

"Pleasing  my  clients  with  actual 
knowledge  and  not  dubious  replies  has 
brought  bigger  and  better  sales,  with 
an  advance  in   salary." 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did course.  It  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations  and  you  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  conscientious  way  in 
which  you  conduct  it  from  beginning 
to    end." 
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Approved    as    a    correspondence    School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York. 


Send  for  beautiful  Brochure  -  -  -   Free 
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Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 


Name 
Address 
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MANUFACTURERS   OF   FINE   FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  OF  ANTIQUES  &  OBJETS  D'ART 


L  litfofiendale 

in    the 

( I-        7°  i  " 

li  in  esc       V^  ctstc 


The  interesting  Chippendale  mahogany  commode 
illustrated  is  an  unusually  beautiful  and  restrained 
example  of  the  designer's  Chinese  manner.  Bristol 
craftsmen  have  faithfully  copied  the  fine  original 
piece  using  the  identical  technique  which  brought 
tame  to  the  l  8th  Century  cabinet-makers.  Like  this 
beautiful  commode,  all  Bristol  reproductions  of  1 7th 
and  1 8th  Century  pieces  are  exceptional,  not  alone 
In  careful  accuracy  of  design  and  detail,  but  in  a 
mellowness  of  finish  that  fits  them  for  harmonious 
use  with  genuine  antiques.  You  are  invited  to  ar- 
range with  your  dealer,  decorator  or  architect  to 
visit  the  Bristol  Galleries, 


In  NEW  YORK  mi 
319    East    62nd    Street 

CHICAGO 
I    840    North   Michigan   Avenue 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


AD- 1780 


150 

years  to 


AD- 1930 


The  chairs  in  this  suite  are  exact  copies  of  the  originals  made  hy  Chippendale  for  Marie  Antoinette. 


This  Georgian  dining  room  suite  exem- 
pliiies  the  beauty,  charm,  and  dignity  that  has 
been  so  characteristic  of  Shaw  Furniture  since 
the  manufactory  was  founded  by  Jacob 
Forster  oi  Boston  a  century  and  a  hall  ago. 

Over  this  long  period  of  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
continuity  in  the  business  and  like  con- 
tinuity oi  personality,  surpassing   equality 


Shaw  Furniture  may  be 
purchased  only  thru  a 
Decorator  or  Dealer. 


has  been  the  standard  oi  accomplishment. 
Those  who  appreciate  the  finest  Quality 
in  furniture  will  be  warmly  welcomed  at 
the  Shaw  Showrooms  in  Cambridge  and 
New  York,  where  a  most  comprehensive 
display  may  be  inspected.  If,  however,  a 
personal  visit  is  not  convenient,  a  copy  of 
the  Shaw  illustrated  booklet  "A"  will  be 
mailed    to  the  reader  upon  request. 


HAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY  I 


SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED      1780 


50  Second  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  C>f>ecialUta  in  <  Tumliure  Viatic  io  Orde 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street 


ore  ana  more  wit. 


MONITOR 
TOP 


But  its  amazinq  recoi'd  of  trouble -free  service 
that  belonqs  to  General  Electric  alone  ! 


A  mere  glimpse  of  it  through  the  open  window— and  you 
recognize  it.  A  General  Electric — modem  in  design  as  this 
electrical  age  itself !  The  aristocrat  of  all  refrigerators— 
as  distinguished  in  its  appearance  as  it 
is  in  its  matchless  performance.  Little 
wonder  they  seek  to  duplicate  the  in- 
dividual beauty  of  the  Monitor  Top. 
But  the  sealed-in-steel  mechanism  of 
the  Monitor  Top— and  its    world- 


renowned  record  of  trouble-free  service  —  are  beyond 
all  imitation.  These  belong  to  the  refrigerator  that  you 
are  going  to  want  for  your  home.  The  General  Electric ! 

Prices  are  now  as  low  as  $205  at  the  factory,  and  most 
people  buy  on  our  easy  time  payment  plan.  For  an  illus- 
trated booklet,  write  Section  Q-8,  Electric  Refrigeration 
Department,  General  Electric  Company,  Hanna  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  H  ELECTRIC 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Program,  broadcast  every 
Saturday  evening  on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 

ELECTRIC    WATER     COOLERS 


ALI^TKKl,    REFRIGERATOR 


COMMERCIAL     REFRIGERATORS 


ELECTRIC    MILK    COOLERS 
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rize  competition 
in  desi^nin^  new  bathrooms 


^/hy  shouldn't  the  bathroom  be  given  as  much  consideration, 
as  an  interior,  as  the  other  rooms  ol  the  home?  Just  a  year  ago 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co.  asked  the  Question  and,  to  make 
possible  an  anirmative  answer,  introduced  new  fixture  designs  and 
colors  ol  real  artistic  worth. 

1  hese  new  lorms  and  colors  have  inspired  a  new  considera- 
tion lor  the  long  neglected  bathroom.  Beginning  as  a  converted 
hall  end  or  a  large  closet,  it  became  a  room  in  its  own  right, 
essential  but  ol  no  architectural  or  decorative  importance,  loday, 
the  homeowner  is  eager  to  realize  its  possibilities  as  an  interior. 
Naturally  the  homeowner  looks  to  the  architect  lor  a  delinite 
statement  ol  these  possibilities,  lor  designs  which  will  broaden 
the  usefulness  ol  the  bathroom  and  make  it,'  architecturally,  a 
worthy  f>art  ol  the  home. 


Since  plumbing  lixtures  must  be  installed  permanently,  any 
interesting  placement  which  makes  ior  individuality  such  as  the 
sunken,  raised,  or  recessed  bath  must  have  its  inception  in  the 
architectural  treatment  ol  the  room. 

And  so  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mlg.  Co.  sponsors  this  Iriendly 
competition  to  stimulate  interest  and  originality  in  designing  a 
new  interior,  the  bathroom.  The  conditions  governing  this  f>rize 
competition  are  stated  on  the  o£>{3osite  £>age. 

^tatldafd  Plumbing  fixtures,  even  the  most  inexpensive 
designs,  are  made  in  vv  hite,  Ming  Grreen,  T  ang  Red,  Royal 
Copenhagen  Blue,  Orchid  ol  V incennes,  Clair  de  Lune  Blue, 
Ivoire  de  Medici,  St.  Porchaire  Brown,  Rose  du  Barry  and 
Ionian  Black.  A  color  chart  and  a  cof>y  ol  the  book,  £>\&XlddiV a 
Plumbing    fixtures   lor  the   Home,   will   be    mailed    on   request. 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
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$27,500 


in  prizes    ior    arc 


hitects 


Class  A:  Design  lor  a   bathroom  suitable  ior  homes 
costing   not  more   than    .^15.000   to    build. 


First  prize 

Second  prize 
1  hird  prize 

rourth  prize 

Filth  prize 
1  en  prizes   ol 
I  wenty  prizes  <>1 

One  hundred  prizes 


$5,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

(250.00 

100.00 

50.00 

2.5.OO 


C/ass  13:  Design  lor  a  bathroom  suitable  lor  homes  in  the 
building  ol  which  cost  is  not  a  major  consideration. 
First  prize  .....        $5,000.00 

Second  prize  ....  2,500.00 

Third  prize  .....  1,000.00 

Fourth  prize  .....       500.00 

Fifth  prize  .....  250.00 

Ten  prizes  ol  100.00 

I  wenty  prizes  ol  50-00 

One  hundred  prizes   ol  .  .  .  25. OO 

$13,750.00 


$13,750.00 

(^omf)lrU'  statement  or  conditions  governing  the  competition 


l\ligibuity :  I  he  competition  is  open  to  architects 
and  architectural  draftsmen.  I  Jesigna  may  be  submitted 

is  the  vork  of  one  or  more  arcnitecta,  01  one  or  more 
architectural  draftsmen,  or  ot  a  lirm  ot  architects. 

Each  architectural  draftsman  shall  jive  on  the 
card  referred  to  under  barograph,     Identification   .  in 

addition  to  his  name,  the  name  ot  a  practicing  archi- 
tect as  a  reference. 

Application  blanks  arc   not   required. 

m      No  employee  ol  the  .  \merican  Radiator 3  Standard 
Sanitary  Corporation  may  enter  the   competition. 

1  line:  The  competition  closes  \<1  Midnight, (  )ctober 
30,  10  jo.  1  designs  must  be  postmarked  before  that  hour. 

Drawings  required:  (a)  An  elevation  ol  eacA  aide 
ot  the  bathroom  (room  may  he  rectangular,  octagonal 
or  any  desired  shape):  (h)  Floor  plan:  (c)  Ceding  plan. 
where  special  treatment  it  indicated. 

I  he  elevations  shall  be  drawn  at  a  scale  of  three 
Quarters  ot  an  inch  to  a  foot;  the  door  and  ceiling 
plans  at  a  scale  ot  three-eighths  ot  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

Designs  tor  Class  A  and  C  lass  B  bathrooms 
shall  he  drawn  On  separate  sheets,  each  mounted  on 
cardboard  twenty-six  by  thirty-nine  inches.  Each  sheet 
shall  have  the  title  A  Design  tor  a  Bathroom 
Class  A  (or)  Class  B  ,  (as  the  case  may  be). 
Drawings  shall  not  he  framed. 

All  drawings  shall  be  made  in  black  ink.  I  be  sides 
of  the  bathroom  shall  be  shown  in  direct  elevation  and 
no  perspective  elevation  or  rendering  of  any  hind 
shall  be  shown. 

A  color  chart  indicating  the  color  of  the  plumbing 
fixtures,  walls,  ceiling,  floor  and  decorations  shall  be 
shown.  A  legend  shall  be  given  indicating  the  mate- 
rials used  and  a  list  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  and  ac- 
cessories shall  be  given. 


A    competitor  may  submit  one   design  in  Class     A 
and  one  design  in  Class     B   ,  but  not  more  than  one 
design  in  each  class  may  be   submitted   by  any   com- 
petitor,  group   or  firm. 

Plumbing  fixtures  and  fitting's:  The  selection  of 

fixtures  and  fittings  shall  be  made  from  the  designs 
illustrated  in  the  "Standard"  general  catalogue,  or  in 
the  booh,  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home. 
1  ne  booh.  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home, 
and  a  color  chart  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

I  be  plumbing  fixtures  shall  be  in  one  of  the  nine 
colors  in  which  'Standard"  Plumbing  rixtures  are 
made,   or  in    white. 

1  )esigns  entered  in  Class  A  shall  show  one  lava- 
tory, one  water  closet  and  one  bath  and  may  or  may 
not  include  a  shower  above  the  bath.  Number  and 
character  of  plumbing  fixtures  and  fittings  are  not 
limited  for  designs  in  class     B  . 

Identification:  The  competitor's  name  shall  not  ap- 
pear on  the  design.  On  the  back  of  the  mount  the 
competitor  shall  draw  an  identification  mark.  This 
mark  shall  also  be  drawn  on  a  card,  three  inches  by 
live  inches,  bearing  the  competitor  s  name  and  address. 
This  card  shall  be  placed  in  a  plain  envelope,  sealed 
and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  mount. 

\V7iere  to  send  drawing's:  Drawings  shall  be 
sent  prepaid,  or  delivered  to:  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg. 
Co.,  Competition  Committee,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  preparing  the  designs 
for  mailing  so  that  they  will  be  received  in  good  con- 
dition. Each  design  entered  in  the  competition  is 
submitted  at  the  risk  of  the  competitor.  The  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
loss  of,  or  damage  to,  designs  while  in  transit  or  in 
its  custody. 


1  itle  to  designs:  The  prize-winning  designs  be- 
come the  sole  property  of  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.  The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  reserves 
the  right  to  publish  or  reproduce  any  prize-winning 
design,  or  to  make  it  adaptable  for  publication  or 
reproduction.  Should  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
desire  to  publish  or  reproduce  a  competitor  s  design, 
he  will  be  extended  the  privilege  of  signing  his  work. 

Jury  OT  awards:  The  designs  will  be  judged  by  a 
jury  of  awards  composed  of  the  following  architects: 
William  I  I.  Beers,  A.  I.  A.,  of  Beers  &  Farley, 
New  York  City;  Addison  B.  Le  Boutellier,  A.  I.  A., 
of  Ripley  &  Le  Boutellier.  Boston;  Eugene  H.  Kdaber, 
A.  I.  A.,  of  E.  1  I.  Klaber  &  E.  A.  Grunsfeld,  Jr., 
Chicago;  Louis  C.  Mullgardt,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  San 
1'rancisco;  Allison  Owen,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  of  Diboll 
C5   Owen,  New  Orleans. 

roints  on  which  the  designs  will  be  judged: 
(a)  Originality,  (b)  Practicability,  (c)  Distinctive- 
ness in  color  scheme  and  in  arrangement  of  fixtures, 
(d)  Suitability  in  the  use  of  materials. 

/Announcement  of  awards:  The  names  of  the 
prize  winners  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  closing  date  of  the  competition. 

J  roiessional  adviser:  The  professional  adviser  of 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  in  this  competition 
is  Howard  Iv.  Jones,  A.  I.  A.,  of  Alden,  Harlow 
&  Jones,  /Architects,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1  his  program  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Competitions,  Pittsburgh  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Rerjuests  for  further  information  regarding  this 
competition  should  be  addressed  to  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Standard  <$anftarg  TPfe,  Co. 

Competition    Committee  -  106    Sixth    Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Division  of  American  Padiator  &  Standard  .Sanitary  Corporation 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Original  Walnut  Directoire  Lit  de  Repos  C.  1S00 

SPANISH  AND  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES  AND  DECORATIONS 

We  announce  the  arrival  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  selection  of  Directoire,  Empire, 
18th  Century  French  and  Spanish  Antiques. 

O'HANA  and  O'HANA,  Inc. 

Members  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 

1-18  East  50th  Street 
New  York 

PARIS  Wickersham  5060  BILBAO 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


Our  Bervice  covers  everj  phase  of  Roof  Garden  con- 
struction nml  equipment  from  ;i  flower  box  to  a  com- 
pletelj  furnished  garden.  Full  cooperation  with  Interior 
Decorators.  Cataloi     \  on  request. 

POTASH-MARL  Inc.       509  Madison  Avenue.,  New  York 

At   531-d   Street 
,l     '"'"»'•    0721  GALLOWAY    POTTERY    ON    DISPLAY 


From  the  Antique  Galleries  and 
Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


Blue  Chinese  pottery  bowl,  teakwood  base 

and  Dogs  Foo  book-ends.  Antique  cloisonne 

pipe,  used  as  inkwell,  plume  pen.  Courtesy 

Cottrell,  1  E.  58lh  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


QECORATIVE  incidentals  in 
variety  make  up  the  Cottrell 
stock  of  gifts,  in  their  cosy  little 
shop  that  adds  a  delightful  touch 
of  intimacy  to  the  many  articles 
displayed.  Among  the  lamps,  a 
pair  of  carved  jade  macaws,  with 
amber  pulls  and  finials,  are  of 
outstanding  interest.  In  other 
things  Chinese,  there  are  richly 
embroidered  priest  robes ;  cloisonne 
boxes  and  covered  jars,  so  suit- 
able for  cookies,  candies  or  to 
hold  cigarettes,  for  the  country 
house  terrace. 

Attractive  vases  and  bowls  for 
flowers,  book-ends,  trays,  velvet 
and  brocade  covered  photograph 
frames  with  jade  insets;  desk  and 
smoking  accessories  and  hand  em- 
broidered East  Indian  crewel 
work  on  hand  woven  drilling,  that 
may  be  ordered  by  the  yard  for 
curtains  or  furniture  covering, 
are  also  available,  together  with 
a  diversified  selection  of  cos- 
tume novelties  in  necklaces  and 
other  items  of   feminine   interest. 

p  LOWER  pots,  strawberry  jars 
and  bowls  in  the  most  alluring 
shade  of  turquoise  blue  Italian 
pottery,  and  colorful  glass  vases 
are  interspersed  at  Mrs.  Wilt- 
bank's,  with  attractive  new  ivy 
stands,  among  which  is  to  be  men- 


tioned the  wrought-iron  plant 
box  2'  and  over  in  length,  on 
four  legs  with  scroll  supports, 
that  may  so  fittingly  be  placed 
before  a  window  or  to  break 
an  awkward  wall  space. 

Then  there  are  great  deep 
beaker  shaped  aquariums; 
flower  and  bird  studies  framed 
in  black  glass  and  rainbow 
tinted  Venetian  glassware  for 
table  use.  Embroidered  Italian 
linens  are  also  featured  in 
Mrs.  Wiltbank's  importations 
with  accompanying  tea  ser- 
vices, in  flowered  pottery.  The  oc- 
casional furniture  includes  gate- 
leg tables,   Italian  walnut  chairs, 


Lowestoft  tea  service  and  English  XYIIItli 
century  painted  tray  after  Moreland.  Cour- 
tesy Philip  Suvi 


il.lnc,82:?Mad.Ave.,N.Y.C. 


Folding  frame  tea  table  with  remov- 
able tin  trays  decorated  in  blue  with 
roses.  Roman  green  glass  vase.  Courtesy 
Mrs.  Wiltbank,  764  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

coffee  stands,  small  desks,  and  tile- 
topped  tables  with  a  number  of 
appropriate    wrought-iron    lamps. 

EIGHTEENTH  Century 
English  china  and  porce- 
lains in  the  rarest  examples  of 
Worcester,  Rockingham. 
Crown  Derby,  Lowestoft  and 
Spode  tea,  coffee  and  dessert 
services  with  old  Bow  and 
Staffordshire  figures  comprise 
a  notable  collection  at  Philip 
Suval's.  With  these  are  as- 
sociated original  Moreland 
paintings  and  other  rural  sub- 
jects by  his  contemporaries, . 
characterized  by  their  mel- 
low colorings  and  scenes  of 
18th  Century  English  coun- 
try life,  suggesting  the  More- 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


THE  gracious  gentle  authority  of  good 
furniture  and  decoration,  like  the  charm 
of  a  fine  personality,  is  intangibly  ap- 
pealing to  those  of  experienced  taste 
11  I  OFFER  counsel  on  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  your  interiors. 


INT  E  R  I  O  11 
\  \  riQi  e s 


DECO R  A  TING 

i:  \  KLY  GLASS 


Rl  Til  ALBERT 


.  i",   M.i.ii  on    An  nue 


ELSIE  ALSBERG 


hie  Tapestry 
refuse  n  I  i  n  a  th< 
casting  from  the 
Synagog    of    Saini 

E  tie  nne.  lianas 
above  an  18th  Cen- 
tury Spanisl 
upholstered  In  Dam- 
ask. The  18th  Cen- 
tury torcheres  are 
of  wrought  iron  and 
bronze. 


ITALIAN,   SPANISH  &  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES  &  DECORATIONS 

(fobsn  J&iudctU 

{/  of  Florence 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  11 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


"MISTRESS 
MARY" 
on  a 
garden 
faucet 


•  makes  her  bow 
for  The  House 
ana  Garden 
Store. 

•  The  quaint 
creature  is  a 
charming  chal- 
lenge to  the  in- 
trepid conserva- 
tive who  sees  no 
good  in  modern 
art. 


Send  for  illustra- 
ted catalogue  of 
many  interestiyig 
garden  pieces. 


•  And  she  is 
but  one  of  many 
M  a  1  colm-de- 
signed  decors 
that  have  brought 
national  patron- 
a  g  e  to  Balti- 
more's House 
and  Garden 
Store. 

•  She's  fetching 
in  any  garb  .  . 
gold  bronze  .  . 
or  antique  green 
bronze   .  . 

Price,  $8.00 

Postage  Prepaid 
Dcpt.  A 


MALCOLM'S 

The  House  and  Garden  Store 

524-26  North  Charles  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  to  Dept.  A.  for  illus- 
trations of  Mastercraft  Reed 
Furniture  and  lor  the  name 
of   nearest   dealer. 


The  Mastercraft  trade  mark  shown  at 
the  left  is  found  only  on  pieces  of  reed 
and  rattan  furniture  of  distinction  and 
fine  quality.  The  standard  it  connotes 
has  been  so  successfully  maintained 
that  Mastercraft  furniture  is  chosen  by 
people  of  discrimination  and  good  taste 
for  both  interior  and  exterior  settings 
that  demand  the  charm  of  finely  de- 
signed and  colorful  reed  or  rattan 
pieces.  Suite  M239  pictured  combines 
the  smartness  of  simple  lines  with  a 
richness  of  color  effective  either  for 
outdoor   or   indoor   use. 


MASTERCRAFT 

REED    CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephones  Caledonia  0137-38   and   Ashland   8216 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Mrs.  m.  e.  h.  Mccormick 

Interior  Decorator 
145  east  5  4th  st. — plaza  3236 


17tli  Century  English  chest — Mar- 
quetry  Inlay — and  mirror-black  Ming 
vase   lend   quiet   color   to   this  group. 


ijaw 


II  OBJECTS  OF  ART 
II  DECORATION  S 

^  Sjjmmislu  ^mtui^uae  Stop  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6btft..St.  NEW  YORK 
\Aienthey  of j4ttttaue  and  Decorative  jnrts  -League 


Alleyne  Archibald 


Direct  Importer  of 
THE  FETTE  RUGS 

(Chinese — in   Pastel    Colors) 

Soft,    lustrous    rugs    in    any    size. 

.Made    to    order. 

Xbrougb   your   Decorator 

Bush   Building  Wisconsin    9800 

130   West  42nd   St.,    New   York 


l 
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Saving  the 
Surface  Effect 

Through  24  years  this  firm  has  main- 
tained the  most  scrupulous  standards 
of  Continental  Craftsmanship  in 

INTERIOR  PAINTING  &  DECORATING 

GOLD  &  SILVER  GILDING 

FINE  HARDWOOD  FINISHING 

ANTIQUE  RESTORING 


Painters  and  Finishers  to 
the    Decorating    Trade 


THOMAS  DUNLOP 

i  1906 
162  East  52nd  Street.  N.  Y. 


land  influence  in  their  rendering. 
Hunting  prints  and  embroidered 
pictures  of  this  period  offer  a 
further  selection,  as  well  as  mod- 
ern mezzo-tints  and  etchings.  A 
department  is  also  devoted  to  pic- 
ture framing.  In  the  18th  Century 
English  furniture  shown,  there  are, 
exceptional  pieces  for  every  use 
from  corner  cupboards  to  three- 
pedestal    Sheraton    dining    tables. 

QECORATIVE     mirrors     and 

modern    furniture    of    original 

design,  with  metal  frames,  applied 


Nest  of  black  lacquer  and  satin  finish 

Duralumin    tables,    18"    to    23"    long. 

Courtesy  Salmon-Treitel  Co.,  Inc.,  166 

Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

to  chairs,  occasional  tables,  as  well 
as  bridge  and  for  dining  room  use, 
accommodating  six  or  eight,  com- 
prise the  wholesale  productions  of 
Salmon-Treitel  Co.,  available 
through  decorators  and  exclu- 
sive specialty  shops. 

While  the  mirrors  may  be 
termed  distinctly  modern  in 
treatment,  their  restrained  de- 
signs make  them  really  ap- 
plicable for  any  setting.  Many 
are  round  in  shape,  with  a 
clever  cutting  of  glass,  backed 
with  gold,  to  outline  their  ir- 
regular ornamental  edge;  some 
have  a  triple  bevel,  most  at- 
tractive, and  others,  an  elusive 
effect  of  beveling,  obtained  by 
a  silvered  band  on  the  under 
side  of  the  glass.  There  are 
also  long  mirrors  with  colored 
glass  and  colored  metal  bor- 
ders, and  those  for  the  bath- 
room, with  applied  fish  motifs. 

In  furniture,  the  metals  em- 
ployed favor  Duralumin,  with 
a  satin  finish,  and  spring  steel, 
for  the  more  comfortable 
chairs,  upholstered  in  red 
leather,  or  suede  cloth.  Fix- 
tures and  furniture  for  commercial 
purposes  are  also  obtainable  here. 

AMERICAN  and  English  furni- 
ture of  the  18th  Century,  and 
of  the  most  dignified  character  and 
restraint  is  grouped  together  in  the 
showrooms  of  Myron  Holmes', 
against  pine  paneled  walls,  in  logi- 
cal    arrangement,     reflecting     the 


atmosphere  of  the  actual  period. 

Here,  also,  are  rare  pieces  of 
china  such  as  an  "Old  Paris"  ser- 
vice of  110  pieces;  a  notable  pair 
of  Imarri  covered  jars  with  ormolu 
mOunts  and  the  Lowestoft  urns 
with  the  eagles,  illustrated.  Mir- 
rors of  exceptional  rarity  and 
beauty  are  also  shown  in  pairs, 
such  as  two  large  oval  Adam  mir- 
rors, suitable  for  a  formal  room, 
and  a  mahogany  and  gilt  mirror 
signed  by  Benjamin  Randolph,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Early  American  portraits  are 
also  available  for  decorative  pur- 
poses and  many  fine  hooked  rugs 
— one  10'  x  14',  of  unusual  beauty, 
with  birds,  flowers  and  butterflies, 
on  a  black  field.  An  Aaron  Williard 
mahogany  clock;  a  block  front  ma- 
hogany secretary  and  a  four  post 
bed  with  acanthus  leaf  carvings, 
owned  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  are 
among  other  of  the  American  pro- 
ductions, and  in  English  pieces  of 
corresponding  value,  a  Heppel- 
white  settee  and  armchair  and  a 
mahogany  Georgian  bench  with 
carved  sides,  done  in  green  damask. 

THE  graceful  outlines  that  be- 
speak Georgian  influence,  typf 
fy  the  furniture  at  Ewin  and 
Ewin's,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
mahogany  bookcase  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  conventional  sec- 
retary, yet  without  the  desk  and 
only     deep     drawers     below     the 


American  portrait  attributed  to  Frothing- 
ham,  late  18th  Century.  Early  American  ser- 
pentine front  sideboard  and  Lowestoft  urns 
with  eagles.  Courtesy  Mvron  Holmes,  Inc., 
7  E.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


shelves.  Another  sturdy  piece  is 
a  mahogany  pedestal  desk  with  its 
green  leather  top,  broken  by  the 
lid  of  a  small  compartment.  Col- 
orful hunting  prints  and  tea 
sets  in  attractive  English  wares 
further  express  the  feeling  of 
an  18th  Century  room,  which  is 
the  type  exploited  exclusively  in 
the    interior    work    of    this    firm, 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Ji'/smwm" 


in  their  house  decoration  throughout. 


M 


AXTELS  transferred  from  their 
original  setting,  yet  bringing  with 
them  the  indefinable  romantic  interest 
of  olden  times,  are  assembled  at  Ye 
Olde  Mantel  Shoppe  of  the  C.  H. 
Southard  Co.,  in  every  type,  awaiting 
their  reinstallation  in  an  appropriate 
setting. 

Beautiful  carved  marbles,  such  as 
were  used  chiefly  for  the  French  man- 
tels of  the  18th  Century,  some  taken 
from  famous  old  chateaux,  stand  side 
by  side  with  stately  black  marble  En- 
glish Colonial  mantels  with  columns 
and  old  pine  Adam  sunburst  mantels. 
removed  from  Xew  York  houses  await- 
ing their  demolition,  in  the  lower  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  So  disguised  were 
many  of  them  by  the  ravages  of  years 
of  abuse  and  neglect  that  only  after 
many  layers  of  paint,  and  even  plaster 
were  removed,  was  their  full  beauty 
restored. 

Having  devoted  fifty  years  to  the  as- 
sembling of  mantels,  in  their  former 
showrooms  on  11th  Avenue,  so  ideally 
adapted  to  their 


display,  this 
firm  has  been 
able  to  make  a 
^refill  survey 
o\  the  possibil- 
ities of  procur- 
ing representa- 
tive examples, 
with  gratifying 
results,  both 
throughout  Xew 
York  and  the 
su  rrounding 
country.  They 
have  also  se- 
cured many  fine 
old  Xew  York 
doorways,  com- 
plete with  their  sidelights,  pull 
bells  and  transoms,  also  carved 
white    pine    trim    with     rosettes. 


Reproduction  of  Versailles  mantel  in 
deep  rose  and  Sienna  marble,  'flecked 
\\itli  white.  Carved  floral  ornament. 
Courtesy  Ye  Olde  Mantel  Shoppe, 
251  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Tuscan  16th  Century  armchair  with  lift- 
ing seat.  Early  Italian  wrought-iron 
tripod  with  pewter  base,  adapted  as 
modern  smoking  stand.  Courtesy  Luigi 
G.  Pacciarella,  168  E.  51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Reproduction  of  18th  Century  En- 
glish armchair  with  antique  ivory 
and  gold  frame  and  green  flow- 
ered  glazed  chintz  cushion.  Cour- 
te-v  Ewin  and  Ewin,  Inc..  667 
Madison  Avenue,  N  .Y.  C. 

ITALIAN  furniture  embody- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  French 
and    English    cabinet    makers 
of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury,    in     its 
outlines  and 
classic    simplic- 
ity,     c  o  n  s  t  i  - 
tutes  the  greater 
part  of   the 
pieces  at  Luigi 
G.  Pacciarella's 
showrooms,  that 
are  attractively 
housed     in     the 
studio    building 
of     a      famous 
American  sculp- 
tor,   although 
many  earlier  ex- 
amples   are    in- 
cluded.   Among 
these,  a  13'  refectory  table  with  a 
solid  walnut  plank  top  is  repre- 
sentative,   with    one    edge    only 
bevelled,  as  it  was  customary  to 
place  these  tables  close  up  to  the 
wall  with  but  one  side  in  actual 
use. 

There  are  also  16th  Century 
marble  mantels,  denoting  the 
ruggedness  of  their  age,  and  a 
marble  doorway  taken  from  the 
Palazza  Doria,  in  Verona. 
Chests,  credenzas,  priest  stalls, 
chairs  and  benches  as  well  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  group  with 
a  Nubian  marble  font.  A  pair  of 
red  silk  panels,  measuring  l-Vi 
x  9 '8",  heavily  appliqued  with  a 
Cardinal's  coat  of  arms,  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  in  their  rich  tones 
against  the  sombreness  of  the  fur- 
niture of  these  early  times  and 
the  austerity  of  the  wrought-iron 
work  exemplified  on  all  sides. 

Of  the  later  periods  of  Italian 
decoration,  a  bird  cage  repre- 
senting a  typical  18th  Century 
Italian  house,  with  two  floors,  is 
amusing.  There  is  also  a  set  of 


My  Galleries  comprise  four  floors  of  unusual  authentic  An- 
tiques, personally  selected.  The  assemblage  represents  one  of 
the  most  extensive  collections  of  Antiques,  in  which  you  will 
find  objects  which  can  be  grouped  with  any  particular  style 
or  period  of  Decoration. 

Antique    Marble    &    Stone    Architectural    Pieces    ^     Wrought 
Irons  f  Furniture  1  Panels  &  Decorative  Paintings  and  Fabrics. 

LUIGI    G.    PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 

(East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 


New  York 


An  Eighteenth  Century  Pine  Mantel 

This  exquisitely   carved   antique  Georgian   pine  mantel   would   form  a  beautiful 

center   for  a   panelled   room;   or   would   be   very   effective   against  a    painted   or 

papered  wall.  Price  $675.00. 

We   have    other    antique    Colonial    and    English    pine    mantels    ranging    in    price 

from  $75.00  to  $400.00  as  well   as   reproductions,  made  of  old  wood,   of   some 

of  the  finest  designs  which  have  passed  thru  our  shop. 

Photographs  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Marble  mantels,  JVood  mantels.  Andirons,  Screens,  Crates 
We  have  added  some  nun,-  interesting  pieces  to  one  collection  of  Franklin  stoics 


Downtown: 
50   Beekman   St.,    New  York 


v       Incorporated 


Uptown: 
65th   St.,   cor.    Lexington   Ave. 
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251-253   East   33rd  St. 


'A  handsomely  carved  French  'Mantel" 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  period 
mantels  both  in  rare  antiques 
and  in  exquisite  reproductions. 
Many  different  colors  of  marble. 
Rare  Colonial  pine  mantels. 
Original  Colonial  doorways. 
Bronze  and  iron  grille  entrance 
doors.   Period   andirons   etc. 


§e  <0lbe  Jflantel  g>f)oppe 

(Southard   Co.    Est.    50   years) 


New  York  City 


TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN, 
YACHT  AND  SUN  PARLOR 
FURNITURE 


— .-■-■ '-ss^ 


We  are  makers  of  Wicker 
furniture  for  the  new 
Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
The  Dunes  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Hotel  Commo' 
dore  and  most  prominent 
clubs  and  homes  in  Amer' 
ica. 


Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

GrandCentral  WickerShop  Inc 

217  E*si42JiNi:wYoRk 


III        Pefsonwlik 
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Furniture  has  ever  been  the  magic 
medium  to  best  reflect  an  indi- 
vidual's personality.  To  the  end 
that  your  furniture  may  best  ex- 
press your  very  own  charming  in- 
dividuality, let  Ruder  render 
you  a  truly  helpful  personal 
service.  It  will  be  our  pleasure — 
and  probably  quite  relieving  to 
you.  Choose  now,  at  summer 
sale  prices,  from  four  beauti- 
fully appointed  display  floors. 
Immediate  or  Fall  delivery. 


16  E.  52nd  St.,  N.Y.  C. 


JAMES  M.  F.  LICHTBODY 

INTERIOR     DECORATIONS 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DISTINCTIVE  INTERIORS 
COMBINING  COMFORT  AND  LUXURY 


101    PARK   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

CALEDONIA  2943 


five  painted  wall  panels,  sugges- 
tively French  in  their  Louis  XIV 
motifs.  Among  the  architectural 
paintings,  a  pair  in  tempera,  also 
French,  are  rare,  as  is  a  large  dec- 
orated Venetian  armoire  contain- 
ing twelve  small  drawers  and  three 
large,  all  elaborately  painted  with 
figure  subjects,  on  an  antique  ivory - 
and  gold  ground,  in  the  French 
manner    characterizing    Watteau. 

QRIGINAL  designs  in  fine 
hand-quilting  comprise  the 
output  of  Eleanor  Beard's  studio, 
located  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque sections  of  Kentucky, 
noted  for  the  unequalled  facility 
of  its  needlewomen  in  the  art  of 
quilting.  Many  delightful  designs 
are  originated  here;  others  are 
copied  or  adapted  from  old  Span- 
ish, early  American  and  old  Italian 
models,  notably  among  the  latter, 
the  revival  of  Trapunto  quilting, 
that  reached  its  highest  peak  of 
beauty  in  the  15th  Century  in 
Italy. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  new 
everfast  gingham  bedspreads  in 
pastel  colorings,  available  in  the 
New  York  shop,  with  bands  of 
this  work,  piped  in  a  constrasting 
color,  are  most  effective  and  rea- 
sonable. Trapunto  is  also  applied 
to  the  more  elaborately  designed 
satin  and  taffeta  comforters  and 
to  chaise  longue  throws — one  of 
the  newest  having  a  flannel  lin- 
ing, to  match  the  silk  top,  and  a 
deep  pocket  for  the  feet.  Then 
there  are  endless  other  applica- 
tions, too,  such  as  sachets  and 
cases    for    gloves    and    all    uses; 
cushions  of  various  sizes,  quilted 
negligees  and  bassinette  and  crib 
sets.  Even  the  sports  coats,  made 
from    the    homespun    of    Eleanor 
Beard's  own  looms,  have  this  quilt- 
ing effectively  used  in  their  linings. 
In  the  revival  of  early  American 


Compass  taken  from  an  old  Baltimore 
clipper  ship,  mounted  with  a  wrought- 
iron  weathervane.  Courtesy  Malcolm's, 
"'21    N.    Charles    St.,    Baltimore,    Md. 


Hand-quilted  and  appliqued  bedspread 
in  green  everfast  gingham  with  "Gar- 
den of  Flowers"  motif  and  morning 
glory  border,  natural  colors.  Courtesy 
Eleanor  Beard,  519  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

quilting,  made  of  old-fashioned 
prints  in  cool  colors,  gingham  or 
chambray,  there  are  many  designs 
that  have  won  favor,  also  in  the 


Walnut  rubber  tired  "hospitality  wagon" 
equipped  witli  beverage  shaker,  12 
glasses,  ice  bowl  and  tongs,  decanters 
and  a  drawer.  Courtesy  Wm.  F.  Wholey 
Co.  Inc.,  11  E.  36th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

geometric  patch  quilts.  Brittany 
quilting,  now  so  much  used  for  chair 
coverings,  is  also  cleverly  copied. 

QFFICE  furniture  of  the  high- 
est type  of  workmanship, 
which  for  years  was  the  specialty 
of  the  Willian  F.  Wholey  Co.,  not 
only  has  now  been  extended  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  house  library 
but  has  broadened  its  scope  into 
complete  house  decoration. 

In  this,  every  feature  is  con- 
sidered, from  the  architectural  lay- 
out to  supplying  the  furniture, 
draperies  and  all  decorative  acces- 
sories, in  any  desired  period,  to 
make  a  thoroughly  attractive  in- 
terior. In  the  equipment  of  the 
office,  which  today,  with  modern 
facilities,  can  represent  the  acme 
of  convenience  and  comfort,  the 
finest  woods  are  employed  in  the 
use  of  desks,  chairs,  cabinets  and 
other  fixtures,  to  provide  an  im- 
pressive and  dignified  background, 
such  as  would  be  suitable  for  an 
important  business  interest.  In  this 
the  Wholey  Company  unite  the 
office  with  the  home  of  their  client, 
in  complete  harmony  and  accord. 

|~HINGS  of  originality,  as  well 
as   of   unusual   beauty  for  the 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 
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.\  o  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also     consulting     service     available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,   Inc. 

Engineer  s — Contractors — Consultants 
219   Fulton   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


LOSET  ARCHITECTS 


i  ou'll    like    ih  is 
new  SHOE  I  Ml 

Now  n//  your  shoes  i  ;m  be 
together  in  one  convenient 
place  eas)  ol  access  and 
-i)  smart  looking.  The  glass 
doors  insure  added  protec- 
tion. Size:  78"  high,  20" 
wide  and  13"  deep.  This 
unit  may  !>>■  made  in  any 
size  and  finished  in  any 
color. 

Shop" 

"heCLOSETSh^ 

MRS.   GEORGE    HER.ZOG 
""zaO  MADISON  AVENUEJiEWYDRK  xi 
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Radiator    Cabinets 

Dixie     Metal     Products     Co.     Inc. 


101     Park    Ave. 
New  York  City 


1000    S.    28th    St. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
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Beautiful  old  designs  printed 
from  the  original  wood- 
bloc\s  on  hand-painted  bacl{- 
grounds.  Colorings  to  the 
client's  choice.  Delivery  in 
five   wee\s. 

Marc  Peter  Jr, 

485  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City  New  York 

Plaza    5712 


l.imi;i  W  ;iihI 


Interior  Decorator 


If  you,  too,  appreciate  a  well-appointed  home, 
with  harmonious  atmosphere,  attractively  fur- 
nished and  in  good  taste  .  .  .  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Wand's  assistance  invaluable — no  matter  how 
small  your  problem  may  be. 

OLD  I  AltOS  14  S  ANTIQUES 

no   rharge  for  ronsultation 

Mill  B.oxington  Ave,  New  York 


5  EAST   48TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


INTERIOR      DECORATORS 

Comfortable  and  practical 
— Rattan  Chair  for  terrace 
or  garden — swung  in  coral 
or  green  waterproof  fabric. 
$28.50.  Hand  wrought  Iron 
Table,   $22. 


Mirror — 18th  Century  Italian 

— $120.   Chair — Italian  Louis 

XVI  — $300.    Table— French 

Provencal— $135.  Urns— Pair 

in    alabaster — $70    the    pair. 

Prints — Italian  18th  Century 

— in  colors,  $25  each. 

Consultant 

Interior  Decorations 

Objects  of  art 

ERNEL,  Ltd. 

28  East  56th  Street,  New   York 
Wickersham  6157 


Leonardo 

CREATES 

TREASURES     OF 
RARE    DESIGN 


N 


O    cabinet-maker 

of  old  England  ever  worked 
with  more  pride  in  his  artistry 
and  craftsmanship  than  did  the 
Leonardo  designers  and  the 
artisans  who  designed  and  cre- 
ated this  beautiful  Leonardo 
group.  The  satinwood-veneer 
commode  is  exquisitely  hand- 
decorated.  The  mirror  is  ma- 
hogany, with  gold  decoration. 
Marbleized  columns  accent  its 
graceful  lines.  Inspect  these  and 
similar  pieces  at  the  Leonardo 
Galleries.  Purchases  arranged 
through  authorized  dealers  and 
decorators. 

Brochure   AD   on    request 


THE 


miwido- 


COMPANY    I1VC 

HrjV  t  TTt 
"tCANAl    ST 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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King's  Enamel 6  Silverware 


THE 


In  satin  finish  and  distinguished  de- 
sign, a  hand-made  and  hand-engraved 
Sterling  Silver  or  Gold  boudoir  set  of 
ten  pieces.  Ask  your  jeweler  or  write. 

7-11  WEST  45TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Photo  Frames.  Portfolios,  Photo  Boxes, 

Desk  Sets,  Waste  Baskets,   Book  Ends, 

Jewel  Boxes,  Poker,  and  Bridge  Sets,    Cigar 

and  Cigarette  Boxes,  Humidors,  Antique  and 

Modern. 

Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 

54    West    21st    Street,    New    York    City 


132  East  58th  Street 
New  York 


28"  High      Cast  Brass 

Exclusive  Patterns  and 
Period  Reproductions 
as  well  as  special  de- 
signs  for  individual 
requirements,  in  fire' 
place  equipment 


jit  t;otir 

ENGLISH  ANTIQUES 

direct  W  ENGLAND 
OID  WORLD  GALLERIES- 

65.DUKE  STREET.CROSVENORSQ 
LONDON. W.I 


Collectors  or  those  furnishing  in  Old  English  or 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  are  invited  to  become 
registered  with  us,  so  that  they  may  lie  sent,  from 
month  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  with 
inn  particulars  of  Interesting  pieces  as  they  arc 
acquired  by  in.  They  musl  however  undertake  to 
return  photos  within   7  days  of  receipt. 


[1 


I    i 


to  English 


Specimen  of  Mural  painting  at  Lido 
Club  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  execut- 
ed for  Senator  Reynolds.  We  specialize 
in  Mural  decorations  for  the  Home 
and  the  decorative  trade. 

PHILLIPSON    STUDIOS 
340  East  44th  Street     Vanderbilt  9141 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"   high, 

?125. 

Pompeian  Stone  [ 
Lead 
Terra  Cotta 
Marble 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 
at  35th  Street 
New  York 
Illustrated  <■ 


Simple  rurnlAhcd  mteed        u 

Ine  ."■"  includes  (I 

ille-hucl     ■  >    I]       'i      i  num.    We! 

over  100  : 
Including  pud  delivei  v.  New  York. 

Ills 
Illustrated    Catnloguo    and    Guide,    sent   on 
nt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 

n  ■ 

to  hurt  20 


CO  UPO  I 

'   I    em  I v.    s.    A,    stamp   for   above    I 

J   cataloi  ui 

i     Name I 

Address 

I    Old  World  Galleries,  li  ,  Duke  St..  London.  W.  I.    I 
ENGLAND 


Glass  Penguins 

KIN  A     ROSENTHAL 
r.20  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Southampton,  L.  I. 


Side  lantern  in  black  and  gold;  copy 
Georgian  side  bracket  with  wheat  and 
ket  in  green,  red  or  yellow  finish. 
G.  E.  Walter,  Inc.,  425   E.   53rd   St., 

house  and  garden,  are  to  be  found 
in  variety  at  Malcolm's  Baltimore 
shop,  among  which  the  compass, 
illustrated,  is  a  notable  example. 
Other  items  include  a  realistic  bird 
cottage  of  weatherproof  stucco  or 


of  gilded 
tole  brae- 
Courtesy 
N.  Y.  C. 


Glass  top  console,  wrought-iron 
frame.  Hand  wrought-iron  electri- 
fied candelabra ;  wall  bracket  with 
copper  bowl  and  turquoise  pottery 
vase.  Courtesy  Dello  Work  Shop, 
133  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

wood,  with  attached  shutters,  a 
one-piece  copper  roof,  and  hinged 
bottom,  enabling  it  to  be  cleaned. 
For  the  garden,  there  are  also 
composition  stone  animals;  a  sea 
shell  bird  bath,  and  others;  the 
"Mistress  Mary"  garden  faucet, 
combining  charm  of  design 
with  utility,  and  an  entire 
room  treated  as  an  Italian 
garden,  filled  with  appro- 
priate accessories.  Unusual 
cast-iron  foot  scrapers  in- 
clude one  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Colonial 
cities  of  the  South,  show- 
ing two  griffons.  The 
griffon  motif  is  also  seen 
on  a  forged-iron,  rain- 
proof mail  box.  Suitable 
for  a  little  city  garden, 
as  part  of  a  brick  or 
stone  wall  fountain,  is  the 
composition  stone  lion- 
head    spout   with    piping- 


JIGHTING  fixtures  exe- 
cuted from  original 
designs  and  made  by 
hand,  with  exceptions  of 
the  castings,  comprise  an 
important  interest  in  the 
business  of  G.  E.  Walter, 
Inc.,  who  for  over  forty 
years  have  also  developed 
ornamental  plastering  and 
composition  ornament  in 
its  many  applications  for 
the  architects  and  decora- 
tors. This  includes  any 
period  design  in  interior 
cast  stone,  as  in  the 
case  of  mantels,  and  all 
types  of  imitation  stone  finishes. 
In  lighting  fixtures  the  range  of 
design  includes  the  most  exquisite 
chandeliers,  some  of  a  slightly 
bluish  crystal  with  side  brackets  of 
gilded  composition,  brass,  mirror 
and  tole  as  well  as  side  lanterns. 

THE  complete  furnishing  of  the 
house  and  its  architectural 
arrangement,  accented  by  the  use 
of  charming  incidentals,  which  the 
Dello  Work  Shop  has  acquired, 
represents  its  activities,  as  many 
attractive  homes  will  attest. 

At  this  season  of  especial  inter- 
est is  a  unique  collection  of* 
wrought  iron,  such  as  would  apply 
appropriately  to  the  terrace  or 
penthouse  roof.  A  fascinating  pair 
of  wall  brackets  composed  of  three 
silvered  and  gilded  feathers  tied 
together  are  irresistible  for  a  Di- 
rectoire  room. 

IN  the  lighter  touches  of  decora- 
tion, in  their  newest  expressions, 
The  Mayhew  Shop  offers  a  tempt- 
ing selection  in  adorable  new  bits 
of  turquoise  Italian  pottery,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  table  and  crystal 
vases,  in  modern  Waterford,  that 
has  superseded  colored  glass  in 
popularity. 

In  tables,  of  which  there  are 
many,  the  coffee  stand  with  fold- 
ing sides  and  cutout  handles  is 
quite  new  and  in  tile  top  tables, 
the  size  that  will  accommodate 
eight.  There  is  also  the  folding  iron 
bridge  chair  with  orange  or  green 
weatherproof  seats  and  backs. 


New  iron  armchair,  green  or  yellow,  perforated 
with  stars.  Nest  of  iron  framed  glass  top  tables 
and  poitery  hunting  jug  and  cup.  Courtesy  The 
Mayhew   Shop,  603   Madison    Avenue,  N.  Y.   C. 
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Irablte     Inlaid     mahogany     tai 
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in   latiowood.    Drawer  front*   i>.i 
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2018  Locnsl  St.        Philadelphia 

SESAME 

857  MADISON  AVENUE 
Between   TOth   &   71st  Street 
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Antiques   and   Reproductions 

Objets  d'Art 

Chinese,  Engli~li  and  French 


VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATIONS 

248  East  57th  St., 

WlCkersham   6243-44 


WROUGHT    IRON 

Wrought    Iron    Well 
Tops,  Glass  Top  Din- 
in-    &    End    Tables, 
Weathervanes,       Sil- 
houette Rus- 
t  i  c     Signs, 
Letter 
Boxes,  Win- 
dow Guards, 
Wire    Plant 
Stds.,   Sun- 
dials,   Gar- 
den     Call 
Bells,  Trel- 
lises,   Iron    Hardware  Reproductions. 

Hopi-1807 

J.  A.  LEHMAN,  Inc. 

162   E.   53rd  St. 
N.  Y.  C. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS 

Specialists    in    Old    English    Interiors 


ORAM  MOFFET,  Ltd. 

730  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Circle   7480 


Stalian  anb  &pamgfj  Antiques 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


Terra  cotta 

Amphora 

Roman   period 


o3co.  m.  jfunk 

862  Lexington  9uenue 

near  65ttj  S»t. 

f^eto  gorfe 


Specializing    in    individual    Tile    work 

Deep   sea    panels    made   to   order 

Designs  bv  well  known  museum  artist  .  .  . 
The  illustration  is  G"  square— $10.  COT). 
express  collect.  Others  range  in  size  from 
3"  to  6"  square.   Prices  2.50  to  10.00. 

BARBARA   STANDISH    LEWALD 
16  East   52nd  Street,   New  York 


LOIZEAUX   STUDIOS 

INTERIORS 


305  East  47th  St. 

MURray  Hill  5125-10201 

New  York  City 


MOUNT  KISCO 


PALM  BEAC1 


CREWEL 

Embroideries  of  fitting 
beauty  for  luxurious 
homes 

Crewel  work,  an  age-old  art,  gives  its 
rich  colors  its  distinguished  ihanc- 
ter  to  modern  draperies,  upholstering, 
screens,  panels,  etc.  Our  wide  variety 
of  Crewel  Embroideries,  manufac- 
tured exclusively  by  us,  can  be  made 
on  any  weight  material  in  complete 
units  of  design,  in  your  own  colors 
— at  no  extra  cost.  Hand  or  machine 
made. 

Decorators:    Send    for    useful, 
interesting  booklet. 

KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

DECORATIVE    FABRICS 

70  West  40th  Street      New  York 

Wholesale   only 


Service  plates  and  table  services  in  Can- 
tagalli,  Wedgwood  and  Limoges  China 

The  LITTLE  GALLERY 

29  West  56th  Street  •  New  York  City 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  j»,  quality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  H  Vk  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  It  IX  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  B  J^  range  from 
$S.00to$16.00 


1  V>" 


to 


9'/2"  Frames, 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


Reference: 
Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre.  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271    Beacon  Street,    Boston,   Mass. 
Established  1915 


FOUNTAIN     FIGURE 
"THE    MOUNTAIN    NYMPH" 

COPYRIGHTED 

Garden,  terrace,  and  interior  ornaments 
in  Marble,  Stone,  Pottery,  Metal, 
Ponineian  Stone — Vases,  Bencnes, 
Fountains,  Wells.  Statuary,  Tables, 
Jardinieres,     Memorials,     etc. 

Inquiries   Solicited 


POMPEIAN  STVDIOS 

30    EAST   22ND    ST..    NEW  YORK   CITY 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street.     /tfevtf  Vork 

Workers  h\  Metab 


-W7 


■*&*£*? 


Antique    stone    pedestal    $75. 00. 
Brass    dial     10"    square    $3  5.00. 

SUNDIALS 

with  their  quaint  mottoes  make  a 
delightful  addition  to  the  garden. 
Hand  engraved  replicas  from  $14. 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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When  the  discriminate  person  seeks  the  ultimate 
in  glass  he  finds  it  at  Cappellin's  in  an  amazing 
variety  of  beguiling  colours. ..bottles  and  jars  for 
the  bath  or  dressing  room. ..delightful  services  for 
the  table. ..sophisticated  glasses  for  the  cocktail 
hour. ..small  vases  to  hold  a  single  rose. ..or  great 
beakers  for  the  more  important  flowers. ..then  too 
chandeliers  and  appliques  unbelievably  beautiful. 

CAPPELLIN  GLASSWARE    INC 

SIXTEEN    EAST   FIFTY-SECOND    STR  E  ET  •  N  E  W  YO  R  K 


AIGLST.  1930 
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"There  is  no  substitute  for  quality" 


KAPOCI       SUGGESTIONS       BY 
AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


■ 


Suggestion  for   Sunroom 


j 

Wm.    A.    French    &    Company,    Minneapolis,    Decorators 


In  the  sketch  of  the,  sunroom  above,  the  Kapock  gau^e  used  was  green  Satonia  stripe  No.  4103, 
color  622.  We  have  been  using  Kapock  fabrics  of  various  types,  weights  and  colors  for  many 
years  on  many  of  our  important  decorating  jobs  and  have  found  them  most  practical  and  satisfactory. 


WM.    A.    FRENCH  &  COMPANY 


20 


=years  of  advertising 
=years  of  actual  use 
=years  of  satisfaction 


Manager 


"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK—See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially   practical    for    shower    curtains    and    in    damp    atmosphere.      No    rubber    to    harden. 


DISPLAY   ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 

H.  David  Phillips  G.  C.  Stanley 

PHILADELPHIA 

2301    \V.   ALLEGHENY  AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

16  S.  MARKET  ST. 

Walter  Zust 

LOS   ANGELES 

1722    E.    SEVENTH    ST. 

H.  David  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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Gramercy  Park  Section— New  York  City 

li&sJfcdfl 

&;flfe- 

"^^^^H 

ssp^r^ 

Behind  this  sturdy  gate  is  a 
beautiful  park — a  symbol  of  the 
city's  finest  residential  tradition. 


Here  is  the  key  that  unlocks  this 
gate  to  better  living  —  available 
to  residents  of 


whose  splendid  apartments  of  2  to 
5  rooms,  or  larger,  overlook  the 
quiet  greenery  of  the  park.  A  rent- 
al building  ready  this  summer. 


ALBERT  B.  ASHFORTH,  Inc 

AGENT 
12  East  44th  Street       Murray  Hill  1100 


It) 


A  MEROWIT  BUILDING 


Gramercy 


SQUARE 

APARTMENTS 

♦COMPLETE 

1   TO   4   ROOMS 

HOUSEKEEPING 

SUITES 


ii 


81 


HOTEL  SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 

Ready  Sept.,   1930 
'Unusual  penthouse. ter- 
race   and    studio    suites 


IRVING 

PLACE 

Cor.  rah  St. 


A  fine  new  residential  hotel 
with  complete  facilities  for 
full  housekeeping. 


Gaines,  Van  Nostrand  &  Morrison 
383  Madison  Ave.  Eldorado  2300 


GRAMERCY  PARK 

A  Private  Park  for  Children 
CLEMENT  C.  MEROWIT 

TO  a  very  few,  Gramercy  Park  is  one 
of  the  few  spots  in  lower  Manhattan 
that  preserves  its  quiet  charm;  to  most,  it 
is  merely  a  name,  redolent  of  aristocratic 
association. 

The  impressions  of  its  less  intimate  ac- 
quaintances are  often  of  interest.  I  heard 
recently  of  a  lady  who,  over  the  card 
tahle,  listened  to  someone  hold  forth  on 
the  exceptional  desirability  of  a  residence 
on  the  Park.  Her  contribution  to  the  con- 
versation was,  "Yes,  I  understand  it's  a 
delightful  section,  but  isn't  it  a  pity  the 
elevated  line  runs  thru  it?"  She  was  as- 
tonished to  learn  her  impression  was 
false. 

The  Park,  the  name  of  which  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  salutation  "God  grant  you 
mercy,"  is  unique  in  that  it  is  privately 
owned  and  under  lock  and  key,  inside  as 
well  as  out.  Its  shady  walks  are  un- 
crowded;  no  strange  sons  of  misfortune 
can  accost  or  frighten  the  children — there 
aren't  any  noisy  gamins  to  plague  them 
either;  and  dogs,  too,  are  outlawed.  The 
Park  is  the  greatest  boon  to  those  few 
grateful  mothers  who  live  in  the  homes 
about  it  or  are  members  of  the  association. 
This  membership  is  extremely  difficult  to 
attain,  since  it  is  limited  and  one  must 
wait  for  someone  to  relinquish  his  key.  As 
this  occurs  rarely  and  since  the  associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  few  current  institutions 
where  influence  avails  nought,  the  socially 
— and  otherwise  occupied  mother  of 
means  has  established  the  town  home  in 
one  of  the  thirty  odd  brownstones  and 
apartments  around  the  wrought  iron  pal- 
ing. Today,  she  thanks  progress — and  a 
few  new  buildings  of  character;  she  isn't 
obliged  to  compromise  with  comfort  in 
order  to  be  a  resident  on  the  Park. 

James  A.  Hannan,  the  Caretaker, 
"Teck,"  to  the  youngsters,  is  the  monarch 
of  Gramercy  Park.  His  word  is  most 
emphatically  law.  When  rules  are  in- 
fringed or  someone  grows  unruly,  punish- 
ment is  meted  out  in  the  form  of  enforced 
idleness  on  a  bench  for  an  hour  or  "five 
times  around  the  outer  path." 

"Teck"  Hannan  mothers  "these  kids  of 
his"  with  a  sharp  eye  and  a  better  mem- 
ory. When  rain  suddenly  descends,  who 
else  is  there  to  release  the  young  ones 
who  have  been  deposited  within  the  gates 
since  morning,  and  to  see  them  home? 
Therein  lies  the  great  contribution  of  the 
Gramercy  Park  of  today.  It  is  God's  gift 
to  busy  little  mothers, — a  place  where 
their  young  can  be  locked  away  safely 
during  the  day  with  sunshine,  swaying 
green  houghs  and  fit  companions  as  their 
influencing  contacts.  And  why  shouldn't 
i  lie  Park  he  popular  with  the  balance  of 
the  family: — he's  home  from  the  office  in 
a  lew  minutes,  with  a  pleasant,  restful 
outlook,  a  breath  of  Nature  and  the  City 
noises   more  or   less  remote. 


383   MADISON   AVE. 

Eldorado  2300 


41    FIFTH  AVE. 

Stuy.    1180 


Specialist  in 

High  Class  Apartments  In 

GRAMERCY  PARK 

SECTION 

for  families  Desiring  a  Real 

Home  in  This  Choice 

Residential  District 

Box  102 

ARTS  8c  DECORATION 

578   Madison  Avenue,   New  York  City 


KJuerlookina  (gxclusiue 


ramerc 


'if 


£>ark 


One  room  and  suites... 
furnished  or  unfurnished 
...with  serving  pantries. 
Roof  Solarium  . . .  excel- 
lent cuisine.  Restful... 
convenient. 

Clifford  W.  Marshall,  Manater 
GRAmercy  4340 

SioiA  GRAMERCY  PARK 

5i  fyamerci)  3ark  £NorlW 


SIXTY 
GRAMERCY 
PARK  NORTH 

Through  to    118  E.  22  St. 

New  sixteen  story  building 
with  central  gardens  facing 
the  Park.  Housekeeping 
apartments. 

2-3-4-5 

ROOMS 

Very  Large  Rooms  With  Din- 
ing Alcoves — 5  rooms  face 
the  Park — Southern  Exposure 
— C omplete  Kitchen s — 
Mechanical  Refrigeration. 
Restaurant  On  Premises 

Open  for  inspection 
PARK  PRIVILEGES 

Agent    on    Premises    or 

Gaines,  Van  Nostrand  &.  Morrison,  Inc. 

Managing  Agents 


AUGUST,  1930 
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Central  Park  West-New  York  City 
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A   SWISS   CHALET 


at 


75 


CENTRAL 
PARK  WEST 


/\  chalet  snuggled  on  the  cliffs  above  Intcr= 
L\ken  ...  In  the  distance  a  breath~taktng 
panorama  ol  s!i?tcnms  mountain  peaks  .  .  . 

You  may  have  >\  chalet — at  fashionable  7^ 
Central  Park  West.  For  there  is  available  in  this 
splendid  cooperative  Apartment  house  a  ter= 
raced  duplex  pent=  house  on  the  15th  and  [6th 
doors  overlooking  the  lagoons  and  lawns  of 
Central  Park. 

On  the  lower  floor  is  a  drawing  room, din= 
ins  room,  library  with  iireplaee,  kitchen  with 
eleetrie  refrigeration  and  butler's  pantry.  From 
the  roomy  (oyer  winds  a  circular  stairway  to 
the  second  door. 

On  this  floor  there  are  three  master's  bed= 
rooms,  eacli  with  a  private  bath/  the  terrace, 
and  a  maul's  room. 

This  duplex  pent-house  is  offered  (or  sale  at 
a  most  reasonable  figure. 

PEASE  fe  ELLIMAN,  INC. 


coo  M&dison .  [venue 

RlX'icrit  coo? 


[65  West  72/ic?  Street 
ENDicott  $?o? 


Fred  I .  Ley  &  Co.,  Builders 
Rosario  Candela,  Architect 


3, 


A 


Speaking 

of  Apartments- 


\  A /HEN  you  speak  of  apartments, 
as  you  do  from  time  to  time, 
you  immediately  think  of  Pease  & 
Elliman,  Inc.  The  association  is  in- 
evitable. For  years,  Pease  &  Elli- 
man has  been  the  leader  in  their 
field,  in  managing  and  renting  the 
most  desirable  apartments  in  the 
most  desirable  sections  in  New 
York  City. 

And  when  in   search  of  an  apart- 
ment, avail  yourself  of  our  services. 


PEASE  &  ELLIMAN   INC. 

660  Madison  Avenue 

Tel.  Regent  6600 

West    Side    Branch— 165    West    72nd    Street 


THE  NEW 
CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 

By  FRED  T.  LEY 

President,  Fred  T.  Ley  &  Co. 

SINCE  the  sensational  development  of 
Park  Avenue  a  decade  ago,  there  has 
been  no  movement  in  New  York  real 
estate  so  striking  as  the  reconstruction 
of  Central  Park  West. 

Five  years  ago  few  saw  any  future  for 
that  street.  It  was  lined  with  stodgy 
looking  brown-stone  houses,  with  here 
and  there  a  church  spire  as  the  high 
point  in  the  skyline. 

Then  came  the  construction  of  the 
new  Eighth  Avenue  subway,  which  tun- 
nels the  Avenue;  and  the  real  estate 
fraternity  and  the  public  alike  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  the  street. 

Today  there  are  more  than  twenty 
new  tall  apartment  buildings  and  apart- 
ment hotels  on  Central  Park  West  with 
many  others  planned  for  early  construc- 
tion, affording,  in  effect,  a  town  and 
country  home  in  one. 

Real  Estate  values  on  Central  Park 
West  have  taken  a  phenomenal  rise  and 
the  increase  bids  fair  to  continue  with 
the  completion  of  the  new  subway  and 
the  working  out  of  the  city's  million 
dollar  project  for  the  beautification  of 
the  Park. 

For  the  twentieth  century  cliff-dwel- 
ler, penthouses  on  top  of  tall  apartment 
buildings  offer  the  advantages  of 
landscape  gardening,  directly  competing 
with  the  broad  expanse  of  lawns  and 
trees  in  the  Park.  Apartments  are  avail- 
able for  purchase  in  cooperative  build- 
ings and  for  rental  in  many  other 
structures. 

The  locality  presents  the  advantage 
of  economy,  in  addition  to  other  favor- 
able features;  for  apartments  can  be 
either  purchased  or  leased  at  a  more 
favorable  figure  than  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
directly  across  the  Park. 

Several  old  landmarks,  such  as  the 
old  Majestic  and  San  Remo  Hotels, 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  obsolescence 
to  make  room  for  new  structures  to  be 
rated  among  the  finest  in  the  City. 

As  a  further  improvement,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  petition  of  the  old 
Eighth  Avenue  Railway,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  tracks  and  substitution  of 
a  bus  system,  will  be  acted  upon  fav- 
orably bv  the  City.  This  will  make 
Central  Park  West  into  a  two  way  street, 
greatly  facilitating  transportation  for 
this  and  the  nearby  neighborhood. 

As  a  place  of  residence,  Central  Park 
West  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  in 
Manhattan. 


Specially 
Designed  for  yOU 

WHEN  you  rent  one 
of  the  fourteen 
suites  above  the  fifteenth  floor 
in  101  Central  Park  West,  your 
home  will  be  designed  for  you. 
No  other  apartment  in  the 
building  will  be  just  like  it— no 
other  apartment  in  New  York 
will  duplicate  its  arrangement! 
You  will  have  your  own  de= 
lightful  park=view  terraces  in 
an  airy  region  of  towers  and 
set=backs,  and  a  gracious  touch 
will  be  added  to  your  living 
room  by  a  charming  wood* 
burning  fireplace.  May  we  show 
you    these   delightful    homes?" 

6,8,9,  10,  11,  12  and  14  rooms, 

^_      -  .     some  simplex  and  some 

1g     1  J        duplex,  all  with  terraces. 

QeniAxrf  Q>jokk  tiled. 

Seventieth  to  Seventy-first  Streets 

Elevators  Now  running 

Definitely  Ready  September  15th 
Representatives  on  the  Premises 

F?a  se&  Elliman^ 

Rental  Directors 


660  Madison  Ave. 
165  West  72nd  St. 


Tel.  REGent  6600 
Tel.  ENDicott  8300 


BUILT,  OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  BRICKEN 
CONSTRUCTION  CORPORATION 


Facing  Central  Park 

271  CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 

Specially  desirable  apartments,  two  8  Room  Suites 
with  3  baths,  every  Modern  Convenience,  for 
lease  on  very  desirable  terms,  immediate  pos- 
session. 

Office    on    premises Phone    Schuyler    8461 


-[  41  Central  Park  West]  - 


H^arperlep  2|all 


Corner  64th  Street 


7-9  Rooms,  3  Baths 

Overlooking    Park 


2  and  3  Rooms 

Restaurant,  Refrigeration, 
Maid  Service,  Open  Fire- 
places,      Guest       Rooms. 


415  Central  Park  West 

Corner  101st   St. 

16  Story  Apartment   Building 

6  or  7  Rooms-3  Baths — 4  Rooms-1   &  2  Baths 

REASONABLE   EENTALS 

Every  Modern  Equipment  Excellent  Decorations 

SUPEBIOB  SERVICE 

Ownership  Management 


CENTRAL    PARK 
V         WEST         J 


DUPLEX  with  extra  large 
living  room  and  bedroom  over- 
looking the  park  from  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  floors,  three 
master's  baths,  four  master's 
bedrooms,  open  fireplace.  Ex- 
ceptional   service. 

STUDIO  DUPLEX  smaller  but  with  large  room. 
Other  apartments.   Inspection   Invited. 
2  West  67th  Street,  Inc. 
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Country  Homes  and  Beautiful  Estates 


Westchester 


Westchester 


Connecticut 


Up  in  Westchester  tvhere  the  Hills  are  High  and  the  Lakes  Allure: — 

We  offer  a  Charmingly  Complete  Estate 

,  _  comprising;    a    picturesque    modernized    Revolutionary    Farmhouse,    a    one-story    shooting 

v    lodge,  garage,  and  servants'   cottage,  kennels,  poultry  yard  and  ten  interesting  acres.  All 


Real  Estate 


in  perfect  condition.  About  an  hour  away.  A   quick  inspection  will  invite  a  quick  decision 
ANNE     MOEHJLENPAH       52  Vanderbilt  Ave.        Murray    Hil.    6285 


r 


BEDFORD 


MOUNT    KISCO— KATONAH 

ESTATES,  ACREAGE,  FARMS 

HOLBROOK  B.  CUSHMAN 


110   E.  42nd  St.,   N.  Y. 
or  Bedford  Center,  N.   Y. 


Caledonia  6695 
Bedford  Village.   452 


TEL.     1442 

Grace  L.  P.  Clarke 

87  CARROLL  AVE. 
MAMARONECK.  N    Y. 

Offers 

Over  2  acres,  12  rooms,  5  baths. 
3    car   garage,   boat  landing   and 
pier    $250,000. 

Large  plot.  12  rooms.  4  baths, 
2  lavatories.   2  car  garage,   spe- 
cial features,  $70,000. 

Other    handsome    Estates    at    Larchmont,    Rye    and    Mamarnneck 

MONA  G.  MacROBERT 

2  North  Chatsworth   Ave.,  Larchmont 
Telephone    2i20 

Let  me  show  you  Larchmont 


Architect 


ANIEL  DENISON  STREETER 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing   in   Remodeling   old   houses 

101   PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


MILLBROOK,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Ideal  for   Horseman 

Colonial    home,    living    room,    dining    room,    kitchen,    5 
bedrooms,     bath,     wonderful     shade     and     lawn;     barns, 
outbuildings,    orchard,    116    acres    $30,000— 
Surrounded  by  targe  estates 

HARTSDALE    REALTY    COMPANY 

Phone  White  Plains  5264  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLAINS  and  VICINITY 

Estates — Residences — Acreage — Rentals 

DANIEL    COTTIER 

76  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMEN'S  ESTATES  A  SPECIALTY 

RYE  AND  VICINITY 


SUSAN   D.  LIVINGSTONE 

Real    Estate 
564  Forest  Ave..  Rye,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rye  H36 


Connecticut 


WILLOWMERE- 


at  Riverside,  Town  of  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  English 
type — dwelling — 8  rooms — 3  baths — 2  car  garage.  5  minutes 
walk  to  Railroad  Station — 50  minute  express  service  to 
New  York.  Beautiful  and  highly  restricted  section — Private 
Bathing  Beach  privileges.  A  rare  bargain  at  $21,500.00— 
Easy  terms   if   desired. 

REALTY   SERVICE    COMPANY 
Room  104,45  E.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Weekdays: 
Phone    Greenwich     1559. —  (Sundays    by    appointment    only.) 


Let  Us  Shoiv  You  Qreemvich 

Miniature  French  Norman  Chateau, 
beside     a     shimmering     lake,     well 
Ctld  shaded.  4  master  bedrooms,  2  baths-  - 

maid's  room  and  bath.  2  car  garage. 
Unusual  terms.  Priced  at  $38,000. 


Telephone, 
1022-1023 


E.  P.  HATCH,  INC. 


Greenwich 


Connecticut 


W 


ESTPORT,  CONN. 

Country  and  shore  properties — Summer  rentals 
A    number    of    homes    suitable    for    remodeling 

C  REGORY  &  LYMAN 

Westport,  Conn.  Tel.  6C2  vJJ"  Real  Estate 


GREENWICH  and  VICINITY 

Estates — Residences — Shore  Front  Properties 


Splendid  Sites  for  Country   Homes 


JOSEPH  J.  DOYLE 

45    E.    Putnam    Ave.  Telephone   4024 


WHEELER 


REAL  ESTATE 

Tel.    1140 
174  Post   Road  Darien.   Conn. 


DARIEN 

CONN. 

Waterfronts 

and 

Country   Estates 


GREENWICH,  RIVERSIDE,  SOUND  BEACH 

FOR  SALE 

Acreage  at  a  wide  range  of  price. 

Cottages,  Estates  and  Farms. 

Summer  rentals,  furnished. 

FROM  $500-$20,000. 

DWIGHT  N.  SHARPE 


118  Greenwich  Av.,  Greenwich 


Tel.  2111 


Washington  Square  Section-New  York  City 


QUAINT 


OLD 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  these  luxurious 
apartments  in  the  most  accessible  and  finest 
residential  section  in  the  city — wood  burning 
fireplaces,  casement  windows,  cedar  closets, 
kitchens  with  gas  refrigeration. 


Now 

Renting 

Occupancy 


8  Rooms,  3  Baths 
7  Rooms,  2  Baths 
5  Rooms,  2  Baths 
4  Rooms,    I   Bath 


(2  toilets) 


29  Washington  Square 

J.  IRVING  WALSH,  Agent 

73  WEST  llth  STREET  •         ALGonquin   9330 


Twenty-Five   Fifth    Avenue 
Six — Five — Four  and  Three  Room 

Apartments 
A  HOUSE  OF  REAL  DISTINCTION 

Manager  on  Premises 


Just  East  of  Washington  Park 

11  WAVERLY  PLACE,  EAST 

One  and  two  room  apartments  in  new  12  story  build- 
ing  with  every   modern    convenience. 
$780.    and   up 


H.    S.    HILLYER    &    CO. 
10    Fifth   Ave. 


INC. 
Stuyvesant   G0G6 


In 

Washington  Square  Section 

39  FIFTH  AVENUE 

3  Room  Apartments 

Overlooking  churchyard  in  front 
with  large  open  space  in  rear  as- 
sures   Sunshine    and    Fresh    Air 

PARK  AVE.  OPERATING  CO. 

Office    on    Premises    or    Ashland    9201 


32  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 

100r/c  Co-operative  apartments 
directly  on  the  Park 

Favored  corner  position  with  eastern  exposure, 
facing   the   south. 

APARTMENTS  NOW  ON  SALE  ]] 
6    AND    7    ROOMS,    3    BATHS  J 

Low  cost $11,000  to  $21,500 

Low  maintenance     $110  to  $215  a  month 

1BBANGEMENTS    eoi:    RENTING    MAY    ALSO    BE    MADE 

H.  S.  HILLYER  &  CO.  INC. 
10  Fifth  Avenue  Stuyvesant  6066 


27,  WASHINGTON  SQ.  NORTH 

Facing  the  Park 

Apartments  of  6  8C  7  Rooms  8C  Bath 
Possession  Oct.  1st 

CRUIKSHANK  COMPANY 

Barclay  3300  141  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

or  Supt.  on  Premises 


- 
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oday's  culture  tolerates  no  compromise  with  funda- 
mentals, either  of  fact  or  of  beauty.  fiere  is 
furniture  dedicated  to  people  of  schooled  taste 
.  .  .  designed  with  understanding,  built  of  rare 
materials  by  artist-craftsmen  who  comprehend  the 
subtleties  in  which  they  work  .  .  .  Such  exclusive  creations, 
destined  for  Hmerica's  finest  homes,  must  necessarily  be 
costly.  But  the  Robert  CCl.  Xrwin  Company  also  brings  the 
same  high  standards  of  design  within  the  reach  of  the 
moderate  income  .  .  .  which  means  that  Irwin  offers  the 
most  comprehensive  selection  of  distinguished  furniture 
available.  Y°u  will  find  Robert  03.  Irwin  productions  at 
most  outstanding  dealers  ...  or  the  complete  line  of 
authentic  reproductions  and  appropriate  adaptations  may 
be  viewed  at  any  of  our  own  showrooms. 


RoB*ri  &X  Irfoitt  Co 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Years 

6rand  Rapids,  JVIicbigan 


H  reverently  traditional  Chip- 
pendale dining  room  grouping, 
entirely  of  Cuban  Mahogany, 
here  exemplifies  the  standards 
of  Irwin  craftsmanship. 


Che  complete  line  is  on  display 
at  our  factory  throughout  the 
year,  permanent  showrooms 
elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
392  prospect  Hvenue 

JSew  York  Office 
350  Madison  Hvenue 
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Looking  into  an  exquisite    Greorgian   Dining   xvoom  Ouite  by  the 
iStafTof  I.   "N.   Slack.   It  lias  been   dedicated  by  tins  group  to 
New  York's   smart  women  who  know  the  value  of  a  perfect 
liming  room.  There  are    ten    beautifully   crafted   master- 
pieces to  the  suite    "we  invite  you  to  view  it. 
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UPHOLSTERY 
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eCOratOVS  and  their  clients 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  new  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Build- 
ing, conveniently  situated  on  Fifty- 
third  Street,  just  west  of  J?ark 
Avenue  in  New  York,  a  a  Every 
detail  of  this  building  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  special  purposeTof 
presenting  decorative  .fabrics  in 
the  most  modern/and'  convenient 
manner,  a  a  Here  one  may  inspect, 


under  ideal  conditions,  a  compre- 
hensive display  of  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  antique  tapestries,  brocaded 
silks,  damasks,  embroideries,  as  well 
as  printed  linens  and  other  quality 
textiles,  i  a  Indeed,  one  will  find 
in  the  new  showrooms  an  almost 

unlimited  choice  in  the  selection,  of 

c   ,  .        M  M  Wrf- 

any  type  or  decorative  fabric  that 

may  be  desired. 


JOHOTO 


Established  1 ft? 3 


BOSTON 
•liti  Boylston  Sti 


(NEW    ADDRESS) 


LtMWEM 

Wholesale  Only 


43 -49  EAST. 5 3RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Dl  1  I'lllA 
-8  V>  jlnut  Street 


CHICAGO 
1512  Heyworth  Building 


PARIS 
50  Faubourg  Poissonoiere 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
4  12  Post  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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Pine  Paneled  English 

Living  Room 


Article  on  next  page 


The  richly  carved  pine  paneling  in  ihe  room  of 
t lii>  New  York  apartment  \\a>  brought  over  from 
an  oM  house  in  London.  All  the  panels  have 
carved  borders  and  there  is  an  elaborate  swag 
over  the  cupboard.  The  furniture  is  Chip- 
pond. ilc    William    and    Mary    and    Queen    Anne 
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Gothic  Influence  in  a  Modern  Apartment 

Other  Decorative  Historic  Influences  Are  Also  Felt 
in  the  Architectural  Treatment  and  Furnishings 
of  the  Interior  of  this  Beautiful  New  York  Home 


. 


WHAT  a  sense  of  soaring  flight  lies 
in  the  word  Gothic!  opening  up, 
as  it  does,  a  vision  of  high  steeples 
springing  up  out  of  great  towers,  with  surfaces 
enveloped  in  a  tracery  that,  in  design  and 
execution,  seems  moving  out  through  archi- 
tecture to  infinity. 

Those      Gothic  ___________________ 

craftsmen  knew 
how  to  translate 
massive  forms  and 
cumbersome  mate- 
rials into  a  medium 
that  told  of  relig- 
ious fervour,  as- 
piring dreams,  the 
very  ecstasy  of  the 
spirit. 
t  Happily  enough, 
in  those  days,  the 
makers  of  furni- 
ture, the  weavers 
of  tapestry,  the 
builders  of  fire- 
places and  of  ceil- 
ings, found  it  also 
necessary  to  ex- 
press, in  their 
crafts,  the  same 
intricate  and  up- 
reaching  quality 
that  was  possessed 
in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, unequalled  in 
its  beauty  of  form 
and  the  fantasy 
of    its    decoration. 

It   is   a   curious 
thing  that  the  most 

original  architecture  in  this  country  has,  in  its 
own  way,  something  of  the  same  quality  that 
the  great  Gothic  buildings  possess,  and,  al- 
though most  of  our  skyscrapers  are  built  for 
the  most  utilitarian  purposes,  there  is  some- 
thing in  their  height  and  form  which  carries 
the  spirit  up  and  beyond  the  ordinary  experi- 
ences which  a  modern  city  furnishes. 

And  possibly,  because  there  is  something  of 
the  uprising  spirit  in  the  more  progressive 
American,  we  seem  to  have  a  profound  ap- 
preciation not  only  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Gothic  period,  but  also  of  all  phases  of  this 
type  of  art  for  home  decoration.  And  so,  some 
of  the  finest  houses  and  apartments  recently 
created  in  this  country  have  something  of 
this  quality — in  the  rare  old  rugs,  in  ancient 
panelings  brought  from  Europe,  in  tapestries 
and  furniture,  in  ceilings  of  ravishing  beauty. 

An  apartment  of  this  type  which  has  re- 
cently aroused  great  interest  among  beauty 
lovers,  planned  and  executed  by  decorators 


By  MARY  FAN  TON  ROBERTS 


of  distinction,  is  really  an  achievement  in  the 
assembling  of  various  ancient  periods  of 
beauty.  Two  of  the  finest  rooms  are  Gothic, 
others  are  Georgian,  and  so  rare  and  fine  are 
the  fittings  and  furnishings,  and  combined 
with  such  profound  sensitiveness,  that  the 


Wismmsi 


Pine  paneled  living  room  in  a  beautiful 
New  York  apartment.  The  beading  and 
carving  are  exceptionally  fine,  especially 
over  the  niches,  which  hold  rare  old  En- 
glish porcelain  with  its  soft-colored  glazes 

home  has  not  only  a  royal  beauty  but  an  in- 
timate charm.  Most  of  the  furniture  and 
decoration  are  ancient  pieces  brought  to  this 
country  by  collectors.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
loveliest  things  in  French  museums. 

We  will  perhaps  have  a  better  sense  of  the 
splendor  of  this  apartment  if  we  enter  from 
the  elevator  through  a  wrought-iron  gateway 
(inspired  by  the  illuminations  in  an  old 
Gothic  manuscript)  into  a  small  foyer,  which 
has  a  formal  charm  of  its  own,  with  its  lime- 
stone walls,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  gallery 
through  the  magnificent  limestone  arches,  the 
pitched  roof  giving  it  a  sense  of  space  and 
height.  At  the  left  of  the  little  foyer  is  the 
main  stairway,  which  starts  from  a  gracious 
arch  and  curves  up  to  the  second  floor.  The 


White  Allom  &  Co.,  Decorators 
design  of  this  stairway  was  taken  in  detail 
from  one  of  the  old  Gothic  cathedrals,  and 
the  bannister  and  rail  are  of  stone,  beauti- 
fully carved  in  Gothic  pattern. 

Both  the  stairway  and  the  foyer  lead  into 
the  long  gallery  which  is  Gothic  in  every  de- 
tail, from  the  stone 
arches  to  the  richly 
carved  oak  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  rough 
plaster,  tinted  in  a 
neutral  tone,  which 
makes      just      the 
right     background 
for  the  French  and 
Italian    primitives, 
and  for  the  carved 
stone  finials  which 
support     the     oak 
beams.  A  dado  of 
old  linenfold  panel- 
ing    finishes      the 
lower  part   of   the 
walls,  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  very 
old  doors  of  linen- 
fold      carving      in 
Gothic  design.  The 
chairs    and    the 
tables  are   all   an- 
tique    oak     richly 
carved.  The  doors 
are  set  in  limestone 
frames,    carved    to 
suit     the     outline. 
The  antique  carved 
oak     niche    which 
rests  between  these 
two  doors  was  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  old  oak  room  which  is 
now  the  library  of  this  apartment.  A  fine 
piece  of  antique  wood  sculpture  rests  in  the 
niche,  and  the  whole  possesses  a  beauty  of 
decoration  seldom  seen  out  of  some  great 
palace  or  magnificent  cathedral.  Fine  Ispahan 
rugs  in  rich  primitive  colors  cover  the  floor, 
and  the  upholstery  is  in  priceless  old  velvet 
and  tapestry. 

The  living  room  is  entirely  finished  in  old 
pine  paneling  brought  from  London.  The 
character  of  the  room  is  Georgian.  The  niches 
in  the  paneling  are  finished,  as  are  all  the 
panels,  with  a  carved  beading,  and  topped 
with  an  elaborate  carved  swag — the  shelves 
holding  a  rare  collection  of  old  English  porce- 
lains. The  rich  colors  of  these  pieces  make  a 
nice  contrast  with  the  wood  tones. 

Beautifully  suited  to  this  room  are  the 
Queen  Anne  chairs,  upholstered  in  blue-green 
damask,  the  Chippendale  armchair,  uphol- 
stered in  needlepoint,  and  the  old  William 
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Stairway  in  the  gallery 
of  this  New  York  apart- 
ment done  in  the  main 
with  French  Gothic  ar- 
chitectural fittings  and 
furnishings.  The  arches 
which  lead  into  the 
foyer,  up  the  stairway, 
and  the  door  frames, 
are  all  limestone,  a  soft 
grayish  tone,  in  harmony 
with  the  linenfold  doors 


and  Mary  wing  chair 
done  in  antique  dam- 
ask. All  the  small 
tables  are  Chippen- 
dale, one  a  fretwork 
tea  table,  another,  a 
circulargallery-topped 
table.  Rare  and  lone- 
ly pieces  of  porcelain 
and  small  sculptures 
from  European  coun- 
tries add  interest. 

The  fireplace  in 
this  room — unfortu- 
nately it  does  not  show 
in  the  picture — is  of 
oak,  with  richly 
carved  swag  on  the 
overmantel.  There  is 
a  Queen  Anne  com- 
mode and  some  fine 
pieces  of  small  old 
English  furniture. 

The  library  again 
strikes  the  Gothic 
note.  It  is  perhaps 
the     most     beautiful 


room  in  the  apart- 
ment. On  one  side  is 
a  huge  Gothic  fire- 
place reaching  the 
ceiling.  The  windows 
are  high,  ending  in 
Gothic  arches.  The 
bookcases  are  set 
in  carved  panels 
of  oak,  as  are  the 
linenfold  doors. 
These  paneled  walls 
were  brought  from 
England,  intact, 
from  an  old  Gothic 
room  of  about  the 
16th  Century.  The 
high  note  of  beauty 
here  is  the  tapestry, 
one  of  the  rarest 
old  Gothic  fabrics 
in  existence,  the 
figures  executed  in 
bright  blues  and 
reds.  The  hangings 
about  the  windows 
are  very  fine  hand- 
woven  red  velvet  and 
some  of  the  chairs 
are    upholstered    in 


The  library  is  also  done 
in  French  Gothic  with 
its  richly  carved  beams, 
its  linenfold  doors  and 
paneling  with  carved 
Gothic  frames.  The 
rug  is  Ispahan  in  rich 
colors.  A  curious  pew- 
ter chandelier  lights 
this  room,  reproduced 
from  a  piece  in  a 
French  museum 
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A  delightful  variation 
in  the  furniture  is  seen 
in  the  Georgian  (lining 
room,  with  its  chan- 
delier of  old  crystal. 
The  typical  Georgian 
fireplace  is  faced  with 
marble  in  cream  and 
brown  and  there  is  a 
fine  overmantel  with 
broken  pediment  top 
which  serves  as  a 
frame  for  a  portrait. 
The  windows  are  beau- 
tifully framed  in  carv- 
ed panels 

and  a  beautiful  old 
Chinese  screen  shuts 
off  the  service  en- 
trance. The  table  and 
chairs  are  museum 
pieces  of  old  Chip- 
pendale mahogany. 
The  fireplace  is 
finished  with  marble 
in  cream  and  brown 
with  a  carved  over- 
mantel, which  forms 
a  frame  for  an  old 
painting.  The  two 
lighting  fixtures  are 
very  old  crystal. 
The  carpet  is  a  dark- 
er green  chenille. 

A  home  with  a 
greater  sense  of  har- 
mony,  as  one 
glimpses  room  after 
room,  would  be  hard 
to  imagine,  yet  no 
room  isdecorated  like 
any   of    the    others. 


green  velvet,  others 
in  amber.  A  remark- 
able chandelier  is  of 
pewter,  inspired  by 
a  famous  French 
museum  piece.  An 
old  Gothic  chest  is  a 
very  rare  early  piece, 
richly  carved.  This 
room  has  a  splendid 
view  of  Park  Avenue. 
From  the  gor- 
geousness  of  this  in- 
terior in  both  col- 
or and  form  we  find 
a  certain  pleasing 
contrast  in  the  sim- 
ple and  very  ele- 
gant Georgian  dining 
room.  The  paneled 
walls  here  are  in  a 
creamy  tint  of  green 
with  carvings  over 
the  fireplaces,  win- 
dows and  doors,  af- 
ter the  fashion  of 
Swan.  The  window 
draperies  are  of  a 
darker  tone  of  green, 


View  of  gallery  show- 
ing carved  ceiling, 
doors  of  linenfold  pan- 
eling set  in  limestone, 
and  the  old  carved 
English  oak  furniture. 
The  niche  between  the 
doors  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  antique 
Gothic  work,  most  in- 
tricately carved.  Lamps 
and  vases  are  Chinese 
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French  Painted  Panels  in  Modern  Interiors 

These  Works  by  Celebrated  18th  Century  Artists  Afford  a  Colorful  Background  to 
Suitable  Furnishings  and  Confer  a  Sense  of  Spaciousness  on  Present-day  Rooms 


IN  each  country  the  development  of  its 
decorative  styles  has  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  along  the  lines  of  the  racial 
characteristics  of  the  people.  And  if  to  the 
majority  of  us,  in  America,  this  is  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  architecture  and  interiors  of 
European  countries,  it  is  equally  in  evidence 
with  those  of  the  East.  For  the  ornamental 
forms  of  China  and  Japan  interpret  their 


By  EDWARD  WENHAM 

natural  leaning  to  religious  emblems  and 
mythology,  these  same  influences  appearing 
in  India  and  other  Oriental  lands.  Similarly 
the  designs  recalling  the  ancient  civilization 
of  Eastern  Europe  display  a  like  tendency  to 
symbolism,  but  always  combined  with  those 
finer  proportions  resulting  from  the  mathe- 
matical precision  and  fine  sense  of  propor- 
tion  that   distinguishes    the   Classic    forms. 


Above — One  of  the 
series  known  as 
*'La  Chasse,"  a 
lively  stag  hunt 
near  a  castle,  paint- 
ed in  brilliant  col- 
ors. Courtesy 
Isabella  Barclay 


Below — Magnifi- 
cent panel,  one  of 
a  set  of  five,  paint- 
ed by  Jacob  DeWitt 
of  the  Dutch  school 
(1695-1754)  in  the 
French  style.  Cour- 
tesy French  &   Co. 
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Miove — One  of  a 
manner  combined 
in j;  in   ii-  delicacy, 

Centuries  af- 
ter, when  Eu- 
rope began  to 
raise  herself 
from  the  morass 
ofMediaevalism, 
those  same  Clas- 
sic forms  were 
revived.  First  in 
the  15th  Cen- 
tury in  the  pe- 
riod known  as 
the  Renaissance 
and  again  later, 
when  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii 
were  excavated, 
in  the  Xeo- 
Classic  vogue  of 
the  late  18th 
Century.  From 
the  Renaissance 
came  the  first 
impetus  for 
those  refined 
designs  which 
culminated  in 
the  magnificent 
interiors,  of 
which  so  many 
are  now  part  of 
American 
homes.  Conse- 
quently when 
we  come  to  con- 
sider  these 
splendid  decora- 
tions, whether 
of  Italy,  Spain, 
England  or  of 
France,  we 
quickly  discover 
that  all  of  them 


set  of  four  in  the  Oriental 
with  classic  festoons,  i>Iim-- 
.  Courtesy  Isabella  Barclay 


are  basically  Classic,  grafted  with  certain 
traditional  forms  typical  of  the  several  in- 
dividual peoples  of  the  European  countries. 
Nowhere     is    this    more    evident    than    in 


Below — This  is  one  of  a  set  of  eleven  which 
combine  the  small  center  scenic  subject 
with  classic  borders.   Courtesy  French  &  Co. 


what  might  be 
called  the  fixed 
decorations  of 
the  French 
Louis  rooms. 
And  as  more 
and  more  of  the 
painted  panels 
of  France  come 
to  America,  so 
do  we  the  better 
discover  that 
spontan  eous 
gaiety  and  im- 
petuous desire 
for  new  vogues 
distinguishing 
the  Gallic  tem- 
perament during 
the  18th  Cen- 
tury and  after. 
Nor  can  we  but 
admit  that  the 
walls  of  any 
room  treated 
with  French 
panels  offer  a 
happy  inspira- 
tion and  are  an 
especially  beau- 
tiful background 
for  suitable  fur- 
niture. 

From  the 
practical  point 
of  view  of  our 
modern  use  of 
these  beautiful 
works  of  art,  the 
advantages  they 
offer  are  two- 
fold. Primarily, 
the  fact  that 
they  are  obtain- 
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PHOTO  BY  DEMAREST 


able  in  various  sizes  and  of  shapes,  permitting  their 
being  placed  in  narrow  vertical  spaces  as  well  as 
large  enough  to  allow  the  entire  walls  of  a  room 
to  be  covered.  The  other  advantage  is  one  which 
explains  the  attraction  of  these  scenic  panels, 
though  few  of  us  recognize  the  source  of  the  charm 
they  confer  on  a  room.  Yet  all  the  view  subjects 
seem  to  add  a  sense  of  distance  and  to  remove  the 
atmosphere  of  limited  space  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  plain  walls. 

Nor  do  they  call  for  any  limitations  from  the 
aspect  of  color  tones,  owing  to  the  numerous  sub- 
jects employed  by  the  early  artists  with  these 
splendid  wall  decorations.  The  many  painted  with 
landscapes  are  executed  in  natural  colors  and  as 
these  are  obtainable"  in  sets,  the  same  type  of 
scenery  may  be  continued  on  the  different  walls 
of  a  room.  Others,  such  as  the  set  representing  the 
Four  Seasons,  are  in  soft  shades  on  a  gold  ground 
in  keeping  with  the  center  delicate  view  panels; 
or  a  set  may  depict  some  romantic  rural  panorama 
in  blues,  greens  and  grays.  In  addition  to  these 
more  scenic  effects  are  the  almost  innumerable 
Oriental  subjects  of  the  French  Chinoiserie  period 
picturing  the  quaint  fantasies  of  that  style  in  va- 
rious shades  and  grounds. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  different  sets  showing 
exotic  birds  with  primus  blossoms  and  foliage  in 
lighter  colors  on  a  deep  blue  ground;  the  often 
amusing  architectural  effects  and  foliation  with 
which  there  is  a  distinct  predomination  of  greens; 
or  it  may  be  the  work  of  a  European  artist  seek- 
ing to  reproduce  the  brilliant  colorings  of  the 
Orient  but  invariably  revealing  the  Occidental  in- 
fluence that  really  adds  much  to  their  charm.  These 
are  also  in  sets,  dating  from  the  time  of  Louis  XV, 
and  not  infrequently  combine  the  Chinese  style 
with  Classic  motifs  such  as  swags,  vases  and  pen- 
dant husks.  The  main  picture  will  often  be  a 
European  interpretation  of  an  Oriental  landscape 
with  a  wide  border  of  floral  festoons  below  the 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


4 


Chinoiserie 
vertical  panels 
placed  lo  form 
an  interesting 
and  colorful 
decoration 
in  the  corner 
of  a  room. 
Courtesy  of 
JacquesBodart 


L  o  ii  i  s  XV 
painted  panels 
after  the  st>  le 
ol  Pillemonl 
on  v>  ;ill-  paint- 
ed a  sofl  green 
with  delicate 
gold  mount- 
ings. *  ...in  I .-  \ 
J  a  c  q  ii  e  s 
I!    o   d   a   r  t 
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Courtesy  Knoedler  Galleries 


Famous  Romney  Portrait- 
Hiss  Catherine  Chichester 


This  pedigreed  pointing  by  Romney  has  a  tawny 
cast,  although  the  frock  is  white  and  the  sash 
deep  blue.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown  and  the 
skin,  warm  rose  and  cream — a  great  beauty  of 
her  day  and  dead  at  twenty-two 
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A  Small    House    of    Great    Charm 

This  Lovely  Home  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Shelby  Fillmore,  on  Top  of  Lookout 
Mountain,   Has  a  View  of  Los  Angeles,    Beverly   Hills  and   the  Ocean 


4 


■Idoii  Price,  Architect  &  Decorulor 


Benjamin  Morion  Purdy,  Landscape  Architect 


Entrance  through  the  Garden  Gate 


Side  facade,  with  outdoor  stairway,  of  the 
Fillmore  home.  Though  rural  in  effect, 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  Mediaeval  Italy  in 
the  doorway  and  the  wrought  iron  stair  rail 


* 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MILES  BERNE 


Tin-  Fillmore  house  is  built  on  the  peak  of 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Beems  a  crown  for 
the  stonj  ledge.  It  18  huill  of  hollow  tile 
villi  a  roof  of  hand-split  shingles  and  the 
typical  Spanish  chimneys.  Effective  plant- 
ing makes  the  house  part  of  the  landscape 


Garden  view  of  the  Fillmore  home.  The 
exterior  is  brush-coated  with  oyster-white, 
the  trim  of  the  house  is  gray  green,  and 
the  rural  pathway  seems  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  architecture. 
Earthenware  jars  top  the  gateposts 


£:-:J///W//--    ■  :■>:    : 


The  practical 
construction  of 
this  house  is 
nearly  flawless. 
The  insulation 
throughout  was 
accomplished 
through  Celotes 
and  C  a  b  o  t  s ' 
Quilt.  The  floors 
of  the  kitchen 
and  breakfast 
room  are  of  Col- 
ortex  Pressed 
Cement  tile  and 
in  the  kitchen 
is  a  Kerner  In- 
cinerator. The 
gas  furnaces 
were  made  by 
the  Payne  Unit 
and  the  plumb- 
ing fixtures  are 
by  the  Crane  Co. 
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Garage  entrance  to  Mrs.  Fillmore's  home. 
The  low  sweep  of  these  buildings  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  California  land- 
scape, and  the  green  planting  against  the 
oyster-white  walls  is  fresh  and  brilliant  in 
the    extraordinary    sunlight    of    California 


View  of  the  walled  garden  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  pergola  at  the  right.  A  fountain  plays 
in  the  centre  and  flowers  and  shrubs  are  in- 
terestingly placed  against  the  creamy  walls. 
The  space  between  the  two  gates  is 
broken    by    a    small    iron-railed    balcony 


Details  of  house  and  floor  plan  on  prise  86 


<■; 
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Some  Dancers  That 
Have  Interested  New  York 

There  Have  Been  Many  Dancers  this  Past 
Season,  and  Yet,  It  Is  not  Difficult  to 
Present  this  Croup  of  Five,  because  Each  in 
Turn  Has  Made  Her  Own  Lasting  Impression 


Left — Argentinita,  in  the  "La- 
garterana"  costume,  which  won 
international  praise  for  her.  Ar- 
gentinita, a  pupil  of  Argentina, 
i-  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  dancers  in  Spain. 
Courtes)      Paramount     Pictures 


Right — Argentina,  who  has  won 
the  great  affection  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  not  only  with  her 
dancing  hut  with  her  remarkable 
Castanet  playing.  She  gave  her 
name,  with  the  Spanish  dimin- 
utive, to  her  pupil,  Argentinita 


Below — Doris  Humphrey  and 
her  concert  group  of  dancers  in 
one  of  her  exceedingly  interest- 
ing music  gestures  in  mass  for- 
mation. Note  the  grace  of  con- 
certed movement 


PHOTO  BY 
ICKOLAS   MURAY 


MOTO   BY    VANOAMM 


PHOTO  BY  MORTIMER  OFFNER 


A  group  of  Marmein  dan- 
cers, seen  at  Carnegie  Hall 
last  fall.  The  Oriental 
quality  of  this  grouping 
is  singularly  well  devel- 
oped   and    most    effective 


Stella  Bloch,  in  one  of 
her  curiously  haunting 
Javanese  dances,  the  Se- 
rimpi.  Miss  Bloch  is  at 
present  helping  to  organ- 
ize the  Garrick  Gaieties 
which  the  Guild  will 
present  later  in  the  season 
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Early 

Candle-Scono^s 

In  Present-Day 

Lighting 

Schemes 

Originally  Modeled  by 
Eminent  Sculptors  and 
Carvers,  These  Orna- 
mental Wall-Brackets 
Are  Now  Important 
in    Modern    Interiors 

By  \ 

JOHN  C.  WILLMOTT 


PHOTO  SV  GOTTSCHO 


HAD  electricity  been  used  for  lighting 
the  great  homes  of  the  18th  Century, 
many  of  the  artistic  ornaments  of  that 
period  which  enhance  our  modern  rooms 
would  not  be  available;  because  for  long 
after  its  discovery,  all  efforts  were  devoted 
to  increasing  its  brilliancy  with  no  thought  to 
the  decorative  possibility  of  the  lighting  fix- 
tures. More  recently,  our  interior  decorators 
have  realized  the  importance  of  the  medium 
by  which  the  actual  illumination  is  diffused 
and  this  brought  about  various  more  or  less 
successful  innovations.  For  some  time  in  light- 
ing schemes,  there  was  a  tendency  to  attempt 
a  greater  diffusion  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
guise the  source.  This  undoubtedly  permits 
an  exceptionally  soft  effect  but  is  apt  to  cause 
a  sense  of  coldness,  never  present  when  the 
actual  fixtures  are  part  of  the  decorations. 
Assuredly,  we  would  not  suggest  any  of 
the  many  garish 
contraptions  that 
appeared  in  some 
of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury interiors. 
These  rarely  mani- 
fest any  artistic 
proportions,  rather 
being  of  such  a 
character  as  would 
attract  attention 
to  the  "new"  meth- 
od of  lighting. 
In  this  day  and 
we  have  dis- 
covered that  how- 
ever beautiful  or 
attractive  an  orna- 
ment may  be — and 
certainly  few  of 
the  Victorian  era 
were — its  intended 
purpose  is  stulti- 
fied if  it  is  dispro- 
portionate and 
promi  '  uT     this 

to  light- 
Mi  any 
other  Is  in  any 

well-b  interior. 


The  French  15  m 
scrolls     are      her< 
shown      with      the 
Oriental  bird  > 
found  on  Chippen- 
dale   carved    wood 
sconces.    By    cour- 
tesy   of    Vernay 


Above — The  walls 
of  this  room  are 
apricot,  the  beams 
dull  gold  and  the 
ceiling  turquoise 
blue  with  furniture 
in  the  Spanish 
style.  The  wall- 
bracket  early  Ital- 
ian. Courtesy  New 
York  Galleries,  Inc. 


Below — Four  light 
sconce  in  ormolu, 
French.  A  fine  bit 
of  elaborate  wall 
decoration  of  the 
classic  type  of  or- 
nament that  France 
has  done  so  well. 
Courtesy  Old  Bussia 


We  moderns  doubtless  enjoy  greater  con- 
veniences and  more  labor  saving  devices  than 
our  forbears,  yet  we  have  to  draw  upon  the 
long  ago  for  beautiful  shapes  in  our  present- 
day  decorations.  Which  explains  why  we  have 
discarded  all  the  numerous  grotesqueries  in 


the  guise  of  elec- 
tric lighting  fix- 
tures and  reverted 
to  those  earlier 
forms  once  used 
for  candles.  No 
longer  are  we  sat- 
isfied with  a  mas- 
sive distortion 
hanging  from  the 
center  of  the  ceil- 
ing; not  that  such 
forms  of  lighting 
are  entirely  dis- 
carded, but  when 
chandeliers  are 
used  in  larger 
rooms  today,  they 
invariably  follow 
the  18th  Century 
crystal  or  other 
styles  of  that  pe- 
riod; some  even 
yet  being  lighted 
in  the  original 
manner  by  wax  candles. 
But  there  are  those 
various  other  styles  of 
ornamental  fixtures 
known 


Georgian  style 
showing  the  eagle 
in  full  relief — re- 
vealing an  elegant 
simplicity.  By  cour- 
tesy    of     Vernay 


as  sconces  or 
wall  brackets  offering  both  a  wider  scope  of 
selection  and  a  preferable  medium  in  smaller 
rooms.  It  is  these  that  have,  of  late,  attracted 
the  notice  of  architects  and  decorators  in  con- 
nection with  the  interiors  that  reproduce  the 
styles  of  the  French  Louis,  the  English 
Georges  as  well  as  those  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Nor,  while  there  is  no  dearth  of  these  sconces 
that  were  once  part  of  old  European  homes, 
need  we  necessarily  restrict  our  search  to  the 
original  examples;  their  value  in  lighting 
schemes  is  now  such  that  modern  craftsmen 
are  reproducing  the  former  designs  free  from 
any  of  those  "contemporary  improvements" 
that  are  so  frequently  nothing  more  than 
bizarreries. 

Any  room  may  be  improved  by  the  em- 
ployment of  suitable  sconces  with  the  light- 
ing, if  proper  regard  be  given  to  the  style 
chosen,  to  the  size  in  relation  to  the  height 
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of  the  wall  and  to  the  placing.  One  traditional 
position  is  at  either  side  of  an  appropriate  mirror 
or  picture  above  a  mantel,  but  the  use  of  light 
brackets  need  by  no  means  be  limited  to  that  one 
lace.  The  walls  are  the  permanent  background 
For  the  movable  decorations.  It  is  possible  to 
change  the  furniture  and  ornaments,  consequently 
it  is  essential  that  the  surfaces  of  the  wall  should 
be  treated  in  keeping  with  each  new  arrangement 
of  the  interior. 

An  early  Spanish  interior,  for  instance,  calls  for 
the  severe  type  of  walls  forthcoming  from  the 
bare  plaster.  Apart  from  hanging  fabrics  and  the 
taller  pieces  of  wall-furniture,  such  a  room  evinces 
a  coldness  not  always  pleasing  to  our  ideas.  This 
austerity  can  be  entirely  eliminated,  without  in 
any  way  disturbing  the  contemporary  manner,  by 
the  use  of  appropriate  wall  sconces.  Care  should 
be  exercised  to  select  those  of  the  candle  type, 
that  is  the  electric  bulb  supported  by  a  socket 
made  to  imitate  a  wax  candle,  nor  should  the 
lights  be  too  brilliant.  This  for  the  reason  that 
one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  a  Spanish  interior 
comes  from  the  shadows  cast  by  the  heavy  beamed 
and  decorated  ceilings,  and  if  the  lighting  is  too 
bright  the  various  details  are  apt  to  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Paneled  rooms  when  lighted  by  sconces  evince  a 
similar  charm  gained  from  the  light  and  shadow 
of  the  more  subdued  lighting  and  where  possible 
and  practical  to  retain  the  wax  candles  this  charm 
is  increased  owing  to  the  natural  wavering  of  the 

small  flame.  For  though 
we  may  successfully  re- 
produce some  of  the 
effects  by 
methods  of 
the  electric 
must  obvi- 
less  romantic 
tiny    lack   the 


old-time 
modern 
lighting, 
"candles' 
ously  be 
in    that 

flicker.  But  it  is  always 
possible  to  create  the 
desired  atmosphere 
by  using  the  wax 
candles  on  the  din- 
ing tables  or  on 
other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture in  a  living 
room  or  library. 

It     may     be     the 
general 
impres- 
sion    that 
wall 
s  c  o  n  c  e  s 
are     more 
or      less 
limited   to 
the  finely  gilded 
metal       pieces. 
Certainly    these 
are   more  num- 
erous, but  it  is 
possible   to    ob- 
tain others  that 
are     made     of     tin,     iron,     silver, 
carved  wood  and  present   factories 
are     producing     them     of     pewter. 
Perhaps    the    quaint    old    tin    wall 
lights  are  not  considered  in  relation  to  the 
more  sophisticated   interiors;    but  they  are 
naturally  part  of  those  more  simple  rooms 
copied    from    the   Colonial    period    and    for 
that    reason    it    is    of    interest    to    mention 
them. 

In  any  event,  they  have  reassumed  suffi- 
cient importance  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  modern  metal  workers  who  are 
reproducing  them  from  the  originals.  As  a 
rule,  the  early  American  tin  sconces  are  deco- 
rated with  naive  designs  hammered  into  the 
metal — usually  with  a  glass  reflector.  Many, 
found  in  the  Southwest,  are  made  especially 


Paneled  room  in 
I  lie  English  Georg- 
ian style,  the 
sconces  on  mantel 
being  silver  with 
crystal  pendants. 
Courtesy  New  York 
(  f  a  1  1  e  r  i  e  s ,    Inc. 


This  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  rare  and  very 
beautiful  French 
ormolu  and  crystal 
sconces  that  are  ac- 
companied by  a 
chandelier  to  match. 
Courtesy  Old  Russia 


Carved  wood  Roco- 
co scrolls  combined 

\*ith     the     Chin 

pagoda  and  figures, 
typical  of  Chippen- 
dale.   By    courtesy 
of  Yernay 


ornamental  by  the  insertion  of  colored  pieces 
of  glass  and  the  use  of  painted  designs.  Some 
of  the  latter  were  doubtless  the  work  of 
native  Indians,  a  fact  evident  from  the  curi- 
ous motifs  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  the 
metal;  and  when  several  are  hung  on  the 
walls  of  a  suitable  room,  they  serve  to  show 
the  decorative  value  of  simple  designs.  We 
mention  these  because  little  attention  has  so 
far  been  directed  towards  these  quite  desir- 
able old  candle-holders. 

In  the  same  way,  we  rarely  associate 
wrought  iron  with  this  type  of  fighting  fix- 
ture, yet  many  quite  beautiful  wall  brackets 


were  made  of  this  metal  in  all  the  European 
countries.  Only  recently  we  saw  several  in  a 
home  furnished  in  the  Spanish  style.  In  one 
large  room  there  were  several  pairs  arranged 
in  different  parts  of  the  wall.  Nor  were  they 
all  placed  in  that  symmetrically  precise  man- 
ner which  is  apt  to  become  tiresome. 
One  was  on  either  side  of  an  old  por- 
trait over  the  fireplace,  but  the 
other  sconces  in  this  room  had 
evidently 
been  hung, 
as  we  saw 
them,  for  a 
specific 
purpose. 
Against  the 
shorter  end- 
wall  was  a 
low  var- 
gueiio  with 
a  piece  of 
brilliant 
fabric  on 
the  wall 
On  either 
the  fabric, 
but  some  distance 
from  it  and  fairly 
near  the  corners,  one 
of  the  wrought  iron 
sconces  was  placed, 
these  when  lighted 
bringing  the  colors  of 
the  fabrics  into  sub- 
dued prominence. 
Another  sconce  was 
hung  on  each  of  the 
(Cont.  on  page  88) 


above, 
side    of 


Sconce  of  the 
Neo-Classic  style 

with  octagonal 
paneled  mirror 
reflector.  By 

courtesy  Yernay 
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Guest  House  at  "Cima  del  Mundo,"  Easthampton  Dunes 

The  Guest  House  Is  Becoming  an  Essential   Feature  of  the  Host 
Charming     Country     Estates     from     Long     Island     to     California 


The  walls  of  this  bedroom 
in  Cima  del  Mundo  are 
rough  stucco,  pale  buff,  with 
hand-hewn  ceiling  timbers. 
Through  the  window  at  the 
left  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
dunes  and  ocean  and  at  one 
side,  though  not  seen,  is  a 
Spanish  mission  fireplace. 
The  commode  is  old  Pro- 
vencal and  the  dressing  table 
is  yellow,  Spanish  and  curi- 
ously fluted.  In  the  plaster 
wall,  sea  gulls  are  hovering. 
Spanish  beds  are  red  and  black 


The  jiatio  between  the  main 
house  and  the  guest  house. 
On  the  wall  of  the  little 
house  is  an  Etruscan  tile 
panel  and  in  front  of  this  a 
pool,  lined  with  turquoise 
blue  tiles.  The  exterior  walls 
are  the  color  of  the  inside  of 
a  horseshoe  crab-shell.  The 
roof  is  of  tile  from  light  red 
to  burnt  sienna.  Wrought 
iron  chairs  and  tables  orna- 
ment the  turf  and  are  con- 
venient    for     afternoon     tea 
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Robert  Tappan, 
trchitect 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BT  LUCr   LAMAR 


All  the  flowers  in  the  patio,  roses, 
lilies  and  vines,  are  in  blue  and  yel- 
low— the  lilies,  orange,  the  clematis, 
blue  and  the  roses  yellow,  and  the 
planting  is  so  arranged  that  this  com- 
bination of  Spanish  color,  blue  and 
yellow,  continue  through  the  season. 
A   lawn   umbrella   is  blue   and   yellow 


The  little  guest  house,  like  the  main 
building,  rests  just  at  the  ocean's 
edge  with  nothing  between  the  blue 
breakers  and  its  windows  except 
the  terrace  and  a  wide  strip  of  sil- 
ver sand.  It  is  placed  on  a  sand  dune 
so  that  it  is  lifted  safely  away 
from   the   encroachment   of   the   ocean 


In  llii-  bedroom,  the  win- 
dow- face  the  garden  and  the 
lily  potid.  The  walls  inside 
are  parge  stucco,  buff  color. 
The  trim  is  deep  rose  or- 
ange. The  two  fine  old  beds 
are  Spanish,  hand-carved, 
and  there  is  a  Spanish  fire- 
place bordered  with  Signs 
of  the  Zodiac  in  low  relief. 
Draperies  of  windows  and 
beds  are  in  rose  and  green; 
cupboard  and  commode  also 
Spanish.  One  bathroom  is  yel- 
low t  iles.  one  black  and  orange 


View  of  the  guest  house  as 
you  drive  in,  before  reach- 
ing the  main  house.  The 
arched  doorway  gives  access 
to  the  walled  garden.  The 
planting  about  the  house  is 
of  Austrian  pine,  blue  spruce, 
criptimaria,  with  wistaria 
and  trumpet  vines  climbing 
over  the  wall,  and  clematis 
with  blue  blossoms.  Some 
of  the  little  tables  are  topped 
with    blue    and    yellow    tiles 
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Sumptuous  Chip- 
pendale Interior 

An  Adaptation  of  the  Salon  in  the 
Viennese  Palace.  The  Room  Was  Spe- 
cially Designed  as  a  Foil  for  the  Owner's 
Rare  Collection  of  Authentic  Chippen- 
dale Examples  and  her  Rare  Chinese 
Porcelains   of   the   Chi'en    Lung   Period 

By  HARRIET  SISSON  CILLESPIE 


This  enchanting  mirror  in 
French  rococo  and  Chinese 
ornament,  so  favored  by 
Chippendale,  reflects  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  the 
period.  With  the  black 
and  gold  marble  fireplace 
it  is  the  dominant  note 
of  architectural  treatment 


Architect — Henry  Corse 

CHIPPENDALE,  whose  name  among 
those  famous  designers  who  made  fur- 
niture history  in  the  flowering  of  the 
18th  Century  stands  out  most  conspicuously, 
has  finally  been  awarded  his  place  among 
the  immortals.  He  has  long  had  his  niche  in 
the  hall  of  fame  and  worn  the  mantle  of 
popular  favor,  but  it  is  only  recently  he  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  master  designer  of 
his  time.  But  when,  in 
the  light  of  the  recent 
Chippendale  revival,  a 
remarkable  group  of 
authentic  examples  of 
the  great  cabinet  mak- 
er's work  was  placed 
in  review  and  the  rank- 
ing connoisseurs  of  this 
country  and  Europe 
paid  him  the  homage 
due  to  a  great  genius, 
the  world's  debt  to  him 
has  often  been  freely 
acknowledged. 

There  are  still  or 
were  those  captious  crit- 
ics who  would  award 
him  only  the  doubtful 
honor  of  beLic;  a  mere 
adapter  of  styles,  but 
among  thosi 
thronged  the  exhibi- 
tions to  view  these 
rpieces,  they  too 
fell  un  >ell  of 

en  mere 
laymi  ed  in  the 

subtli  I  furniture 

of  his 

As  one  writer 
whil i  o  truly 

summed     up     the     art 
lover's  reaction  to  this 


subtle  quality  of  charm  in  Chippendale's 
finest  work  has  said,  "One  has  but  to  see  a 
veritable  piece  of  Chippendale's  best  period 
to  feel  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  a  master 
designer  and  master  cabinet  maker". 

And  though  in  the  past  some  of  his  detrac- 
tors decried  his  incursions  into  so  wide  a 
field  of  activities  as  a  seeking  for  ephemeral 


The  charm  of  glowing 
lacquer  finds  full  expres- 
sion in  these  superb  pan- 
els framed  in  gilt.  The  rich- 
ly embroidered  temple- 
hanging  between  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Below  is  a 
rare  lacquer  cabinet  of  En- 
glish Chippendale  design 


favor  rather  than  as  a  means  of  further  self 
expression,  there  is  much  to  disprove  the 
statement.  From  his  own  Directory  and  the 
fragmentary  revelations  of  historians,  those  i 
who  run  may  read  of  a  deep  and  unalloyed 
devotion  to  his  craft,  beyond  all  other  inter- 
ests. Even  his  wilful  wandering  after  strange 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Chippendale's  Chinese  symbolism  \\as  employed  l>y  the 
architect  to  emphasize  the  character  of  this  decorative  com- 
position. Lacquer  cabinets  recessed  in  walls  have  angled 
gla»-   shelves,   mirrored   to   reflect   the   Oriental   porcelains 


Lustrous  yellow  satin  damask,  with  the  rising  sun  motif, 
is  used  for  draperies  and  to  upholster  the  sofa.  Cov- 
ering the  Chippendale  chairs  is  satin,  in  the  blue  and 
yellow   of  the   Chinese   rugs  which   cover   the   teak   floor 
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Casa  del  Sueno— 
'House  of  Dreams' 


Left — An  interesting  variety  of  cactus  in 
one  corner  of  Miss  du  Pont's  garden. 
Reading  from  left  to  right,  we  see  the 
serpentinus,  the  Octillo,  and  the  very  tall 
Cereus  margaritensis  which  has  fed  blos- 
soms along  one  edge,  better  known  as 
the  barrel  cactus,  and  in  the  foreground, 
a   low-growing   cactus   of  the   lily   family 


The  setting  of  this 
beautiful  home  of 
Miss  du  Pont's  is 
unusually  fine.  At 
one  side  there  is  a 
view  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the 
other,  the  blue  Pa- 
cific, with  the  Santa 
Cruz  Islands  some 
twenty  miles  away. 
Besides  the  cactus 
garden,  there  is  one 
of  low  oaks,  syca- 
mores and  pepper 
trees,  and  one  filled 
with  roses  climbing 
over  trellises,  with 
snap-dragons,  del- 
phiniums and  stock 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JESSIE  TARBOX  BEALS 


A  cactus  hillside 
with  o  c  t  a  n  a  r  i  u  s 
cactus  in  a  cluster 
in  the  foreground. 
In  the  right  hand 
corner  is  another 
clump  of  cactus  of 
the  lily  family,  and 
in  the  upper  left 
side  is  the  bearded 
cactus  called  Ce- 
phalocereus  senilis. 
This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting collection 
and  planted  with  a 
view  to  variation 
as  to  type,  colora- 
tion   and    blossoms 
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Interesting  Cactus  Garden  Facing 
Entrance  of  California  Home  of 
Miss  Amy  du  Pont,  near  the  Foot- 
hills of  the  Santa  Ynez  Mountains 


Tins  picture  was  most  interestingly  taken 
against  the  light  to  get  the  long,  decora- 
tive shadows.  In  the  foreground  we  see 
the  Optmtias.  The  ones  in  the  shadow  are 
nga-es  with  blossoms  in  all  shades  of 
green  with  red-rust  pink,  scarlet,  and 
lavender,  and  the  little  round  fuzzy  ones 
are  cholla  from  the  Arizona  desert,  a 
most    interesting    corner    of    the    garden 


An  ancient  Chi- 
nese tea  house  is  an 
interesting  feature 
of  Miss  du  Pout's 
garden.  It  stands 
among  dwarfed, 
misshapen  trees, 
hundreds  of  years 
old,  with  a  Chinese 
lantern  in  the  fore- 
ground and  Chi- 
nese grass  at  the 
side.  A  rural  path- 
way through  the 
lawn  leads  to  the 
Japanese  door.  The 
roof  is  bamboo,  as 
are  the  grilles  over 
the  windows 


The  very  tall  cactus 
in  the  right  hand 
corner  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  Suera. 
The  plant  shown 
here  is  2000  years 
old.  It  grows  at  the 
rate  of  I;;"  a  year. 
The  crown  of  blos- 
soms that  appear  at 
the  top  in  June  art- 
like  water  lilies — 
light  yellow  and 
lavender. The  barrel 
cactus,  from  which 
the  Indians  used  to 
obtain  water  in  the 
desert.  The  trashy 
cactus  is  the  Otia 
and  along  the  stems 
bright  red  blossoms 
appear    in    June 
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Dining  room  in 
the  New  York 
apartment  of 
Franklin  L.  Hut- 
ton,  Esq.  The  re- 
production of  Re- 
gence  boiserie  is 
painted  rust  color 
with  a  rechampee 
of  deeper  tone. 
The  especially 
woven  Savonnerie 
rug  covers  the 
floor  and  harmo- 
nizes delicately 
with  the  walls. 
Window  fittings 
are  of  soft  almond 
green  and  salmon 
figured  lampas, 
and  Regence 
chairs  are  walnut 
and  covered  in 
figured  velour  of 
a  soft  pinkish  rust 
color.  Decorator, 
Alavoine     &     Co. 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  LUCY  LAMAR 


Distinguished  Dining  Rooms  of  Various  Types 

Fine  Example  of  Fittings  and  Furniture  in  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
Regence,  Chippendale,  Tudor,  and   Early  American   Periods 


The  walls  of  this 
I > i * ■  < -  dining  room 
are  sheathed  with 
old  feather-edged 
boards  taken  from 

ancient  New  En- 
gland homes.  The 

old  trestle  table 
and  chairs  are 
pine  and  were 
brought  over 
from  Sweden, 
while  the  side 
board  and  eup- 
lxiard  arc  English 
pieces.  The  win- 
don  curtains  are 
made  from  old 
handwoven  I  n-<  I- 
spreads  and  are 
edged  v\  itfa  tatting. 
\\  imlou  hangings 
are  made  from 
old  chintz.  An- 
tique pewter 
used  entirely  on 
the  table, 
board  ami  in  the 
cupboard.   Queen 

\niie     Studios, 
Decorators 
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The  dining  room 
of  Mrs.  Samuel 
km>\  in  N  e  \v 
1  ork.  The  corner 
of  this  1  o  v  e  1  > 
C  li  i  p  p  e  n  il  a  1  e 
room  is  shown 
with  the  green 
painted  panels 
framing  a  Chinese 
-ilk  panel  of  rare 
value.  The  furni- 
ture is  original 
Chippendale  and 
there  i-  a  pair  of 
rare  old  Chippen- 
dale mirrors  of 
carved  wood  and 
gilt.  The  Georgian 
m  a  h  0  g  a  n  y 
octagonal  table 
which  may  be  ex- 
tended for  extra 
leaves,     forms     a 

Betting  of  rare  dis- 

t in e t  i o  n.  The 
chandelier    is    of 

old  \\  a  t  erf  or  d 
gla-s  in  which 
real  candles  are 
used  for  lights. 
There  is  an  arched 
recess  for  china. 
with  the  edges  of 
the  shelves  en- 
riched with  >;ilt 
and  black  car\- 
ings.  Courtesy  of 
\i  thai  S.  \  ernay, 
Inc..       Decorator- 


Dining  room  in 
the  home  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.Parrott 
in  Georgia.  The 
walls  are  a  mel- 
low tone  of  rough 
plaster  and  the 
wood  trim  of  oak. 
The  mantel  is 
stone  carved  in 
an  interesting  de- 
Mgn.  A  beautiful 
collection  of  furn- 
iture is  found  in 
this  room,  includ- 
ing an  antique 
oak  Elizabethan 
dining  table, 
Cromwellian 
chairs  and  carved 
arm  chairs  from 
the  time  of 
Charles  II.  The 
Sharistan  rug  is 
in  tones  of  blue 
and  mulberry. 
Courtesy  of  Bar- 
ton. Price  &  Will- 
son,       Decorators 
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The  beautiful 
Spanish  dining 
room  in  the  Palm 
Beach  home  of 
George  Mesker, 
Esq.  is  a  rarely  in- 
teresting example 
of  the  Florida 
Spanish  type  of 
decoration.  The 
beautiful  Spanish 
mantel,  reaching 
the  ceiling,  is  or- 
namented with 
wrought-iron 
Spanish  fittings 
and  wrought-iron 
doors  are  set  in 
the  doorways 
while  ancient  iron 
grilles  fill  the 
windows.  The  long 
table  and  chairs 
are  antique  Span- 
ish and  the  floor 
is  covered  with 
the  green -blue 
Spanish  tiles  for 
which  Mr.  Mizner 
is  famous.  The 
torcheres  and 
wall  lights  are 
Spanish  wrought- 
iron.  Addison 
Mizner,  Architect 


Thin  article  is  the 
third  in  a  Series  of 
Distinguished  Rooms. 
In  the  September 
issue  interesting  Li- 
braries ivill  be  shown 


Dining  room  in 
the  home  of  Per- 
cival  Foerderer  at 
Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania.  The 
fresco  design  in 
this  room  was 
taken  from  the 
Davanzati  Palace 
and  t lie  coffered 
ceiling  has  a  light 
decoration  which 
harmonizes  will) 
the  fresco.  Chairs 
are  upholstered  in 
crimson  velvet, 
and  draperies  are 
antique  gold  vel- 
vet. The 

made  from  four 
carved  and 
paneled  doors  of 
tin-  16th  Century 
and  the  table  is 
I  Tih  Century  of 
solid  oak.  The 
floors     ;i  r  i'     I  li  <• 

Mizni  <•  handmade 
tiles  of  natural 
colors,  waxed  and 
polished. 

M  i/n  -I 
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New  and  Fascinating 
Fabrics  for  the  Home 

Both  Modern  Designs  and  Reproductions 
of  Period  Styles  Are  Featured  in  the  New- 
est   Decorative   Textiles    of    Silk,    Rayon, 
Linen,  Mohair  and  Cotton 

By  JULIET  SANFORD 


Window 
drapery  of 
soft  gold 
damask 
hung  be- 
11  e  a  t  h 
shaped 
opening 
of  wood, 
pale  green. 
Courtesy 
Barton, 
Price  & 
Willson. 


OF  ALL  the  decorative  textiles  of  the 
twentieth  century — the  regal  velvets 
and  velours,  the  sumptuous  brocades 
and  gorgeous  damasks — none  are  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  woven  by  American  manu- 
facturers, for  the  glowing  colors  and  lustrous 
folds  of  these  luxurious  fabrics  have  as  strong 
an  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  and  give  the 
same  atmosphere  of  gracious  elegance  to 
modern  interiors  that   the   famous  damasks 


usually  woven  of  one  color,  the  ground  of 
satin  with  figures  in  a  contrasting  weave,  the 
designs  showing  clearly  on  the  wrong  side. 
Damask  is  suitable  for  almost  any  interior, 
as  it  comes  in  many  qualities,  not  only  in 
pure  silk,  but  in  silk  combined  with  rayon, 
mercerized  cotton  or  linen  and  it  is  dyed  in 
as  lovely  colors  and  woven  in  as  beautiful  de- 
signs as  in  the  days  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


This  beautiful  floral  design,  hand 
blocked  in  gorgeous  colors  on  linen 
was  inspired  by  a  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  Louvre.  By  courtesy 
Marshall  Field   &  Co. 


PHOTO   BY   PETER   A.   JULEY 


A  reproduction  of  an  an- 
tique fabric  in  rich  colors 
and  gold  in  the  window 
draperies  of  Georgian 
room,  with  grog  and  petit 
point  wing  chair  and  settee. 
Court  es\  Edwardl. Fanner. 

and  brocades  of  Lyons  and  the 
Genoese  velvets  of  the  Renais- 
sance gave  to  the  palaces  of 
France  and  Italy.  Modern  de- 
signs are  influenced  by  pat- 
terns of  old  fabrics. 

Reproduced  in  these  modern 
textiles  are  the  pomegranates 
and  palms  of  Persia  and  India, 
the  rococo  scrolls,  arabesques, 
Chinoiserie,  love  knots,  rib- 
bons, garlands  of  flowers,  mu- 
sical instruments  and  pastoral 
scenes  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Louis',  the  vases,  urns,  acan- 
thus leaves,  torches  and  tro- 
phies of  the  Classic  period,  the 
stars,  rosettes,  lozenges,  laurel 
wreaths,  sprays  of  palm  or 
olive  typical  of  the  Empire 
and  the  crewel  embroideries  of 
Jacobean  England,  each  fabric 
finding  a  fitting  place  in  the 
varied  interiors  of  to-day. 

Damasks  comprise  a  group 
of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics 
used  by  decorators;   they  are 
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A  Modern  Colonial  House  with 
The  Mellow  Charm  of  Antiquity 

This  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockwood   Barr 

at  Pelham  Manor,  New  York,  Has,  as  Shown 

in  these   Illustrations,  the   Rare  Qualities  of 

Dignity  and  Graciousness 


PHOTO   BY   UNDERWOOD   &   UNDERWOOD 


The  front  facade  of  the  Ban- 
house  has  a  quality  of  welcom- 
ing beauty.  A  fine  Palladian 
window  over  the  entrance  has 
the  date  of  the  house  on  the 
sides.  The  roof  of  the  entrance 
is  peaked,  which  breaks  the  flat 
space  and  is  supported  by  pine 
columns  topped  with  a  little 
shingle  roof.  Fine  old  beech 
trees  shade  the  house  and  throw 
peaceful  shadows.  Flagstone  steps 
approach  the  entrance.  The 
charming  Colonial  doorway  is  of 
white  pine,  designed  by  Mr.  Litch- 
field. The  lock  is  iron,  handmade 


Looking  down  the  flagstone  path 
to  the  front  entrance  of  Mr. 
Barr's  house  one  notices  the 
rich  shade  trees  and  also  the 
appropriate  planting  of  rhodo- 
dendron shrubs  and  box  about 
the  doorway.  The  exterior  of 
the  house  is  of  brick,  white- 
washed in  the  good  old  Colo- 
nial fashion,  and  the  roof  is  of 
softly  weathered  shingles.  From 
everj  angle,  this  house  has  the 
quality  of  friendly  antiquity — a 
house  that  has  been  lived  in  and 
much  loved  by  those  who  own  it 
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Curving  stairway,  starting  in  the 
front  hall  of  the  Barr  home.  The 
banisters  are  of  white  pine 
with  mahogany  rail.  The  walls 
are  plastered  and  the  floors  of 
wide  oak  boards  are  covered 
with  old  hook  and  Oriental 
rugs.  The  clock  resting  against 
the  hollow  of  the  curving  stair- 
way i;.  an  American  antique,  as 
are  the  little  table  and  the  mir- 
ror. Many  of  the  antiques  of 
this  house  are  family  heirlooms 


Architect 

Electus  D.  Litchfield 

Landscape  Architect 


Interior  Decoration 

Mr.  Litchfield  and  Mr.  Barr 


Rear  entrance  of  the  Barr  home 
shows  the  oblong  pool  with 
flagstone  border.  Lilies  will 
adorn  the  surface  here  and 
share  honors  with  the  foun- 
tain baby  figure,  holding  drip- 
ping lily  leaves.  The  shutters  of 
this  house  are  a  blue  green,  in 
charming  contrast  with  the  nat- 
ural tones  of  the  shingles  and 
the  whitewashed  brick  walls. 
The  lattice  about  the  doorway- 
gives     an     invitation     to     vines 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  EXTERIORS  BY  RICHARD  AVERILL  SMITH 


A  second  view  of  the  back  en- 
trance. The  little  extension  at 
the  left  side  is  the  kitchen,  and 
this  is  entirely  shingled,  while 
the  right  end,  which  does  not 
show  in  the  picture,  is  the  sun 
parlour  and  is  masonry  for  one 
story  and  shingle  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  terrace  is  flagstone, 
with  sentinels  of  box  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  doorway  is 
particularly  attractive  with  its 
latticework  sides  and  frame, 
and  will  eventually  be  half 
hidden  under  flowers  and  vines 
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"The  Sacrifice  to 
Flora,"  a  Wedg- 
wood t  a  1)  1  e  t  i  ii 
jasper.  Courtesy 
The  Metropolitan 
Museum     of    Art 


A  Visit  to  Etruria,  Birthplace  of  the  Wedgwood  Potteries 

Just  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,  the  Most  Famous  of  the  English  Potters,  Josiah 
Wedgwood  Was  Born,  and  Today  His   Birth  Is  Celebrated  around  the  World 

By  LAURA   LORENSON 


I  HAD  long  been  familiar  with  the  English 
pottery  of  classical  design  which  very 
fittingly  comes  from  a  village  with  the 
Italian  name  of  Etruria;  so  I  was  on  "tip 
toe"  with  interest,  so  to  speak,  as  a  railway 
official  opened  the  door  of  my  compartment 
and  helped  me  to  alight  there. 

I  was  informed  that  the  village  of  Etruria, 
situated  about  half  way  between  Liverpool 
and  London,  was  built  during  the  last  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  workmen,  by  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  founder  of  the  present  firm  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  &  Sons,  which  still  holds  to  his 
traditions  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
As  all  good  potters  are  supposed  to  have 


homes  and  families,  there  are  no  hotels.  Con- 
sequently, I  checked  my  luggage  at  the  rail- 
way station  and  wandered  up  the  main  street 
of  the  village  towards  the  pottery.  If  the  vil- 
lage of  Etruria  is  classical  in  name,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  appearance.  What  could  be 
more  typically  English  than  the  long  rows  of 
connecting  houses  with  their  clusters  of  chim- 
neys and  front  doors  opening  directly  on  the 
street? 

Although  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  the  time  of  the 
illustrious  founder,  the  pottery  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  &  Sons  still  retains  its  eighteenth 
century  atmosphere  and  its  original  stand- 
ards. I  was  met  at  the  gate  to  the  works  with 
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the  courteous  welcome  I  felt  certain  would  be 
forthcoming.  It  was  not  long  before  the  cura- 
tor of  their  private  museum  was  showing  me, 
with  pardonable  pride,  the  great  master  pot- 
ter's experiment  book  and  some  of  his  orig- 
inal designs  and  molds,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  use. 

This  book  was  begun  in  1758,  shortly  be- 
fore Josiah  Wedgwood  organized  his  own 
pottery,  and  there  in  his  own  neat  handwrit- 
ing, as  Experiment  No.  7,  is  his  famous  green 
glaze.  The  curator  brought  out  the  salt 
glazed  "cauliflower"  and  "pineapple"  molds 
which  had  lain  hidden  for  a  century  or  more, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  refrained  from 
getting  sentimental  over  the  beauty  of  them. 
I  was  permitted  to  glance 
through  the  pages,  so  rever- 
ently preserved,  which  tell  an 
eloquent  story  of  the  heart- 
breaking failures  and  ultimate 
successes  of  the  most  original 
of  potters.  There  are  his  ex- 
periments with  the  customary 
cream  color  body  which  re- 
sulted in  the  refined  Queen's 
Ware  that  so  pleased  Queen 
Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III, 
that  Wedgwood  was  appointed 
"Potter  to  Her  Majesty." 
There,  also,  are  the  steps  by 
which  black  basalt  was  evolved 
from  the  black  ware,  some- 
times known  as  Egyptian, 
which  had  been  produced  in 
Staffordshire  for  some  time. 
The  crowning  glory  of  Wedg- 
wood's career,  his  beautiful 
jasper  body,  took  a  number  of 
years  to  perfect,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  invented  his 
jasper  dip,  which,  in  contrast 
to  the  solid  jasper,  is  a  surface 


Queensware,  perfected  hy 
Josiah  Wedgwood  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  and 
named  in  honor  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  wife  of  George 
Tfl,  is  effectively  used  in 
this  modern  dining  room 
with  an  18th  Century  air 
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coating,  that  he  was  able  to  produce  large 
tablets  and  vases  without  great  loss  in  firing. 

I  put  down  the  experiment  book  reluctant- 
ly as  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  plate 
from  the  famous  Russian  service  completed 
for  Catherine  II,  P'.mpress  of  Russia,  about 
#1 773.  I  learned  that  this  service  was  in 
Queen's  Ware  and  originally  composed  of 
952  pieces,  each  with  a  painting  of  a  scene 
from  the  English  countryside.  The  service 
was  intended  for  one  of  the  Empress's  coun- 
try palaces  the  name  of  which  signified  a 
marshy  place  full  of  frogs,  and  instead  of  the 
usual  crest  of  royalty  there 
appears  on  each  piece  a  frog. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  museum  seemed  charged 
with  romance,  but  I  was  given 
no  time  for  day  dreams.  I 
learned  that  in  the  beginning 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood's  career 
a  classical  revival  throughout 
Europe  had  been  in  the  mak- 
ing. Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
had  been  excavated.  Like  his 
contemporary,  Robert  Adam, 
Wedgwood  was  influenced  by 
early  Greek  and  Roman  styles, 
and,  as  Robert  Adam  led  the 
classical  revival  in  architec- 
ture and  furniture,  so  Wedg- 
wood influenced,  not  only  En- 
dish  ceramics,  but  continental 
as  well. 

Step  by  step  I  was  led  along 
the  path  of  progress.  Begin- 
ning in  a  small  way  with  a 
very  limited  capital,  Wedg- 
wood first  developed  and 
popularized  his  useful  wares. 

The  beauty  of  this  late 
18th  Century  English  set- 
ting is  enhanced  by  the 
classical  figures  of  a 
Wedgwood  jasper  jar- 
diniere against  the  back- 
ground of  a  Chinese 
screen   in  bright  colors 


Copy  of  the  Portland 
vase  by  Wedgwood,  done 
in  jasper.  Courtesy  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art 


After  these  afforded  him  a 
sufficient  income,  he  be- 
gan creating  his  more 
ornamental  products. 
Commencing  with  casts 
from  the  antique,  some  of 
which  remain  to  tell  their 
own  story,  he  was  not 
satisfied  until  the  best  art- 
ists of  his  day  had  made 
designs  for  him. 

The  production  of  tab- 
lets, medallions,  cameos 
and  intaglios  appears  to 
have  played  an  important 
part.  The  uses  to  which 
they  were  put  are  many 
and  varied.  There  are  fine 
examples  of  Wedgwood 
tablets  still  to  be  found  in 
mantels  of  Adam  design. 
Cabinet  makers  used  his 
medallions  for  inlays,  and 
jewelers  and  silversmiths 
mounted  his  cameos  in  in- 
numerable articles.  Some 
of  the  early  pieces  were 
made  in  biscuit  with  em- 
bossed designs.  When 
black  basalt  was  first  in- 
troduced, encaustic  paint- 
ing was  employed.  Black  basalt  and  jasper,  in 
both  high  and  low  relief,  were,  though,  used 
almost  exclusively  during  the  best  period  of 
production,  which  was  probably  between 
1775  and  1810.  All  colors  of  jasper  were  used 
with  white  relief,  although  light  blue  was 
prevalent.  The  height  of  exquisiteness  was 
reached  in  the  three  color  compositions,  as, 
for  instance,  green  body,  lilac  edge  and  white 
relief. 

Portraits,  especially  of  "Illustrious  Mod- 
erns" were  also  important.  The  best  artists 
obtainable  were  used  for  this  delicate  work. 


Here,  again,  black  basalt  and  jasper  were 
found  to  be  the  most  effective  of  mediums. 

To  see  the  original  models  of  designs  I 
had  long  known  and  loved  was  a  pleasure  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  "Penelope 
and  her  Maidens,"  "Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "The 
Apotheosis  of  Homer"  and  "The  Apotheosis 
of  Virgil,"  by  John  Flaxman.  "The  Apoth- 
eosis of  Virgil"  was  adopted  by  the 
French  and  appeared  on  their  coins  from 
about  1870.  There,  also,  were  the  original 
models  of  the  portraits  of  Queen  Charlotte 
and  Rev.  W.  Willett,  signed  by  William 
Hackwood;  "The  Infant  Academy"  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  eleven  original  wax  reliefs 
for  the  Portland  Vase,  modeled  by  Henry 
Webber;  and  some  charming  designs  of  child- 
ren by  Lady  Templeton. 

The  original  of  the  Slave  Seal,  modeled  by 
William  Hackwood,  inscribed  "Am  I  not  a 
Man  and  a  Brother,"  presented  to  the  Slave 
Emancipation  Society  by  Wedgwood,  is  still 
in  the  museum. 

It  was  impossible  to  leave  without  seeing 
the  tea  sets  and  vases.  The  original  models 
of  the  wine  and  water  vases  by  Flaxman 
were  there.  Wedgwood  adapted  the  designs 
for  his  tablets  and  medallions  to  his  vases  and 
tea  sets,  and  vice  versa,  and  to  see  the  famil- 
iar and  beloved  designs  appearing  again  and 
again,  first  in  one  shape  and  material  and 
then  in  another,  was  like  keeping  up  with  old 
friends.  A  particularly  charming  design  used 
frequently  was  "The  Dancing  Hours." 

A  messenger  from  the  office  appeared  with 
an  invitation  to  lunch  with  the  "staff,"  and 
I  left  the  museum  with  many  a  backward 
glance. 

I  found  myself  seated  at  a  table  with  the 
men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  traditions 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  some  of  whom  are  his 
lineal  descendants.  During  the  course  of  a 
very  pleasant  luncheon  I  inquired  whether 
reproductions  of  old  Wedgwood  could  be 
obtained,  and  learned  that  it  is  possible  to 
reproduce  almost  any  piece,  but  that  these 
copies  are  made  and  sold  as  reproductions 
and  every  effort  made  to  safeguard  the  col- 
(Continncd  on  page  86) 
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In  the  style  of 
Louis  XV  is 
this  graceful 
"Lit  Duch- 
esse,"  or  chaise 
longue  with  its 
carved  frame 
and  covering 
of  flowered 
silk.  Courtesy 
JacquesBodart 


These  Louis 
XV  twin  bed- 
steads of  carv- 
ed and  gilded 
walnut  are 
graceful  exam- 
ples of  the  per- 
iod and  match 
the  commode 
of  the  same 
wood.  By  cour- 
tesy Hamp- 
ton Shops 


A  Bed  to  Fit  Every  Bedroom 

Carved,   Painted,  Gilded  or  Inlaid,   Canopied  with   Rich  Textiles  or  Beautifully 
Constructed  of  Rare  Woods,  Bedsteads  Are  Important  in  Modern  as  in  AncientTimes 


FROM  the 
bare  ground, 
the  litter  of 
leaves  in  a  cave, 
a  pile  of  moss  or 
heap  of  bracken 
in  a  glade — the 
bed  of  primitive 
man — to  the  lux- 
urious beds  of 
modern  times  is 
a  long  but  inter- 
esting story.  The 
beds  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons — rough 
boards  on  four 
straight  legs — 
were  the  begin- 
ning of  the  En- 
glish "furniture 
of  repose".  The 
early  Saxons  also 
appear  to  have 
slept  on  the  rude 
boards  of  the 
trestle  table,  when 
they  did  not 
under  it,  landing 
even  its  unyield- 
ing surface  pref- 
erable to  the 
untidy  "marsh" 
or  rush  st  i 
floor.  From  these 


By  JULIET  and    FLORENCE  CLARKE 
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17th  Century 
bedstead  of 
Spanish  walnut, 
with  incised 
decoration  in 
colours  and 
1  gold,  c  a  n  o  p  y 
and  draperies  of 
Spanish  linen 
patterned  in 
rose,  blue  and 
green.  Courtesy 
of  New  York 
Galleries,  Inc. 


very  humble  and 
not  too  comfort- 
able beginnings  the 
modern  bed,  with 
its  soft  mattress 
and  rich  coverings, 
has  evolved.  And 
the  story  of  this 
evolution  is  long 
and  interesting. 

On  old  tapes- 
tries and  in  illum- 
inated manuscripts 
of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, bedsteads  are 
pictured  with  tiled 
roofs,  as  if  they 
were  standing  in 
the  open  air,  these 
were  evidently  the 
ancestors  of  can- 
opied bedsteads. 
Before  and  imme- 
diately following 
the  Norman  con- 
quest, bedsteads  were  scarce,  often 
in  a  house  and   this  was  reserved 
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but  one     master  or  the  women,  other  members  of  the 
for   the     household  sleeping  on  mattresses  filled  with 


straw,  laid  on  the  floor,  on  chests  or  benches. 

State  beds  of  Gothic  times  were  distinguished 

by  the  character 
of  .their  hangings, 
rather  than  by  dif- 
ference of  construc- 
tion, for  until  the 
close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  bedsteads 
had  neither  posts, 
cornices  nor  high 
wooden  backs  of 
any  kind. 

The  typical  bed 
of  early  Tudor 
times  was  the  four 
poster,  with  heavy 
wooden  canopy 
supported  by  bul- 
bous posts,  richly 
carved  with  angels 
and  cherubs,  the 
elaboration  of  the 
carved  oak  increas- 
ing with  each  suc- 
cessive monarch, 
until  in  William 
and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne  days, 
the  upholsterers 
draped  the  wood- 
work with  sumptu- 
ous velvets,  rich 
satins  and  gorgeous 


Portuguese  bed- 
stead with  fluted 
columns  a  n  d 
landscape  paint- 
ed in  pastel 
colours,  silk 
damask  spread 
in  antique  gold 
and  green  with 
gold  fringe. 
By  courtesy  of 
MissGheen.  Inc. 
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tapestries,  crowning  the  posts  with  ostrich 
plumes.  Bedsteads  were  enormously  high  and 
wide,  for  family 
and  guests  often 
occupied  the  same 
room,  the  number 
of  occupants  of 
the  furniture  of 
repose  (?)  being 
limited  only  by 
its  space.  The 
great  bed  of  Ware 
mentioned  in 
Twelfth  Night, 
easily  accommo- 
dated twenty-four 
and  the  royal 
beds  of  the  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth 
Henrys  were 
eleven  feet 
square. 

In  wealthy 
households  the 
mattress  of  straw 
was  superseded 
by  feathers  and 
from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  swans 


lTili  Century 
Baroque  Ital- 
ian walnul  bed- 
stead, W  illi  ;m- 
tique  rose  dam- 
ask <  <>\  i 
Elabora  telj 
ca  rved  I  "ili 
Century  Span- 
ish chest.  < 
tesy  New  York 
Galleries,  [nc. 


upon  the  Thames  were  strictly  reserved  and 
yearly  plucked  for  their  down  to  supply  the 


18th  Century 
satinwood  bed 
with  ormolu 
mounts.  Cano- 
py of  rose  taf- 
feta finished 
with  rose  and 
gold  fringe. 
Courtesy  Rose 
Cummin  g 


royal  feather 
beds.  All  the  great 
families  of  Eng- 
land had  a  sleep- 
ing chamber  set 
apart  in  readiness 
for  one  of  the 
visits  with  which 
Royalty  occa- 
sionally honored 
their  subjects 
among  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  bed- 
steads were  mag- 
nificently draped 
with  velvet,  satin, 
tapestry,  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver. 
The  paneled 
headboards  of 
the  massive  oaken 
bedsteads  often 
formed  a  door 
into  a  secret 
chamber  or  pas- 
sage for  escape  in 
time  of  siege, 
while  safe  deposit 
boxes  for  valu- 
ables were  con- 
trived in  th^ 
double  paneling  of  the  tester  and  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Among  the  New  Books 

Some  Stories  of  Naive  Negro  Folklore,  More  Psychic  Novels, 
And   a   Murmur  of  Protest  Against  Unintelligent  Censorship 

By  BURTON    RASCOE 


''THE  GREEN"  PASTURES 

THE  invitation  performance  of  The  Green 
Pastures  by  Marc  Connelly  was  the 
most  thrilling  event  in  my  experience  as 
a  playgoer.  Like  Robert  Benchley,  I  wept 
at  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  production.  In 
the  first  act  William  Harrison,  as  Jehovah, 
makes  the  most   dramatic  entrance  I  have 


Lewis  Muniforil,  above,  dis- 
ensses  \rt  and  American  Life 
in  "The  Golden  Day,"  pub- 
lished  1>>    Horace   Liverigfat 


ever  seen.  At  a  fish-fry  of  Negroes  in  Heaven, 
with  pickaninnies  running  about  in  night- 
gowns and  with  silver  wings  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  amid  the  jolly  banter  of  Xegro 
adult  angels,  also  wearing  silver  wings,  sud- 
denly there  is  heard  the  command,  "Gang- 
way for  de  Lord!" 

There  is  a  hushed  silence  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  audience.  The  play  must  stand  or  fall 
by  that  entrance.  It  is  an  awful  moment. 
One  touch  of  irreverence — anything  that 
would  cause  a  titter — and  the  play  would 
collapse.  In  comes  the  majestic,  dignified, 
impressive  Mr.  Harrison,  dressed  like  a 
Southern  Baptist  preacher  with  long  black 
coat  and  white  tie.  His  hair  and  eyebrows 
are  white  and  he  wears  an  expression  of 
troubled  seriousness  and  benignity.  There  is 
character  in  his  bearing  and  compassion 
also.  He  captures  the  audience  at  once  in  a 
most  difficult  role. 

The  play  is  now  available  in  book  form, 
published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  As  a  play 
The  Green  Pastures  is  a  masterpiece  of  cast- 
ing and  direction.  The  acting  is  simple  and 
natural.  As  a  book  it  is  superb  entertainment. 
Taking  his  inspiration  from  Roark  Brad- 
ford's 01'  Man  Adam  an'  His  Chilian, 
Connelly  has  visualized  the  story  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  Negro  deacon  might  retell 
it  to  a  Sunday  School  in  terms  the  class 
would  understand.  He  has  not  told  the  com- 
plete story,  but  the  dramatic  parts  of  it,  from 


the  Creation  to  an  invent- 
ed episode  which  foreshad- 
ows the  great  climax,  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Some  Negroes  have 
complained  in  the  press 
that  the  play  is  a  white  man's  conception 
of  an  untutored  Negro's  conception  of  re- 


Roar  k  Bradford 
whose  "01'  Man  Adam 
an'  His  Chillun"  in- 
spired Connelly's 
popular  Negro  play. 
Harpers,  publ  i  sher 


Marc  Connelly,  author  of  "The 
Green  Pastures,"  which  is 
the  talk  of  the  town,  pub- 
lished by  Farrar  and  Rinehart 


ligion  and  heaven  and  not  a  true  inter- 
pretation. Mary  Burrill,  a  Negro,  writing 
to  the  Nation,  says:  "Those  of  us  who  are 
bound  by  ties  of  blood,  who  have  lived  in  the 
South,  and  who  therefore  truly  know  the 
Negro,  realize  that  when  a  Negro  whom  Mr. 
Connelly  represents  visualizes  God,  he  vis- 
ualizes Him  not  as  a  kindly  preacher  of  his 
own  race  but  as  an  anemic-looking  white 
gentleman  with  golden  beard  and  flowing 
hair,  garbed  in  a  long  nightshirt  with  bishop's 

Another  serious  essayist,  Mat- 
thew Josephson,  whose  "Por- 
trait of  the  Artist  as  an 
American,"  is  published  by 
Harcourt  Brace  &  Co. 


sleeves!  In  other  words,  the  unlettered 
Negro  pictures  his  Heavenly  Father  in  terms 
of  the  cheap  chromo  representations  of  God 
that  are  hawked  by  gimlet-eyed  white  ped- 
dlers through  the  Negro  quarters  of  the 
South." 

That  may  be  very  true.  But  what  of  it? 
The  Green  Pastures  is  not  a  realistic  drama: 
it  is  fantasy  of  the  highest  sort.  Imagination 
playing  upon  reality,  with  dialogue  in  dialect 
perfectly  managed,  has  contrived  to  make 
this  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  theater 
of  our  time — not  only  in  America  but  any- 
where. The  Pulitzer  Prize  committee  chose 
The  Green  Pastures  as  the  best  play  of  1929. 
It  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise.  I 
should  have  joined  a  procession  to  mob  them 
if  they  had  not. 

By  the  way,  01'  King  David  an'  The  Phil- 
istine Boys  (Harpers)  is  Roark  Bradford's 
successor  to  his  gorgeous  01'  Man  Adam  at 
His  Chillun,  which  suggested  to  Connelly 
idea  for  The  Green  Pastures,  and  the  new  b 
is  just  as  entertaining  as  the  first.  I  re 
mend  to  you  especially  the  version  o 
Book  of  Ruth,  retold  in  Negro  diale 
terms  of  every-day  life.  The  moral  philoso 
of  the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  emerges 
in  a  new  and  practical  light,  and  the  homely 
truths  of  that  great  repository  of  wisdom 
and  fine  drama  gain  a  new  significance. 
"The  obelisk" 

Keep  your  eye  on  William  Rollins,  Jr., 
for  he  is  a  new  writer  who  is  likely  to  attain 
to  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  our  nov- 
elists. Not  since  I  read  Eliot  Paul's  Indelible 
have  I  encountered  such  a  subtle,  sym- 
pathetic and  effective  delineation  of  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  a  child  as  Mr.  Rollins 
has  put  into  The  Obelisk  (Brewer  and  War- 
ren). The  child  in  this  story  has  what  is 
(Continued  on  page  100) 

Carol  Graham,  who,  in  col- 
laboration with  his  brother, 
Garrett  Graham,  has  written 
"Queer  People,"  published  by 
The  Vanguard  Press 
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Autumn  Holidays  of  Delight 

The  World  a  New  Adventure  to  Each  Generation— Americans 
Co   Everywhere,   See   Everything,    Photograph  All 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK>F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Angling"- — "Making  the  Grade  in  Daily  Life," — "Explorations    in  Friendship" — "Too  Busy  to  Live" — Etc. 


AUGUST  days  need  not  be  dog  days,  at 
/jk  all.  They  can  be  packed  with  delight, 
with  the  joys  of  warm  sun  and  the 
coolest  shade.  In  a  country  where  labor  works 
only  forty  hours  out  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-eight, and  calls 
it  a  week;  where 
holidays  are  be- 
coming a  nuis- 
ance; where  leis- 
ure looms  up  in 
sinister  mien  as 
the  menace  of  the 
immediate  future, 
Travel  has  be- 
come the  exhaust 
valve  of  our  su- 
per-abundant en- 
ergies. And  travel 
is  taking  us  eve- 
rywhere, teach- 
ing us  everything 
about  this  ob- 
streperous o  1  d 
world.  We  have 
at  last  attained 
to  a  common- 
sense  view  of  that 

Below  —  Tower 
Bridge,  near  Bryce 
Canyon,  Southern 
Utah  Wonderland. 
A  region  of  ideal 
Autumn  tours. 
Courtesy  Union 
Pacific   System 


Mt.  Hood,  Oregon,  in  its  year-round  splendor, 
from  the  south.  A  mountain  peak  as  famous  in 
Europe  as  America.  The  Glory  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Courtesy  Northern  Pacific  Railways 


privilege  called  travel,  and  adopted  it  as  a 
necessity  of  progressive  living,  instead  of 
looking  upon  it  as  a  dream  to  be  realized — 
someday.  In  every  intelligent  family  budget, 
so  much  is  now  allocated  to  the  fulfilment  of 

leisure's  rational 
purpose  — -  which 
is  to  discover  the 
world  and  the  in- 
teresting life  that 
keeps  it  going 
round.  Travel 
has,  accordingly, 
taken  its  place 
beside  the  "bread, 
meat  and  wine'' 
on  our  subsistence 
chart. 

As  we  are  now 
sending  nearly  a 
million  visitors  to 
Europe  and  re- 
moter parts  of  the 
world  each  year, 
we  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact 
that  we  are  leav- 
ing and  receiving 

B e  1  o w — H e  snag- 
ged his  trout  fly  on 
the  Little  French 
River,  in  a  region 
of  sportsmen's 
delightful  dreams. 
Courtesy  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway 
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impressions  of  human  import.  It  were  incon- 
ceivable that  what  has  become  the  most  ac- 
tively-traveled nation  in  the  world  should  not 
be  leaving  traces  of  its  spirit,  if  not  its  ideals, 
^along  the  lanes  of  travel.  Europeans  are  re- 
ierring  with  mixed  feelings  of  fear  and  favor 
to  the  Americanization  of  Europe.  They  are 
lately  given  to  a  form  of  wondering  curiosity 
of  the  results  of  our  seemingly  free  and  un- 
trammeled  peregrinations  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Are  we  aiming  our  energies  at 
national  and  individual  material  expansion, 
or  at  the  cultural  inspirations  open  to  us  in 
the  Old  World?  Our  friends  across  the  sea 
want  to  know  if  our  Babbitts  are  abroad  in- 
sidiously to  transform  all  of  Europe  into  a 
Main  Street. 

This  European  attitude  and  inquiry  is  the 
combined  result  of  what  Europeans  have  seen 
and  heard  of  us  in  their  midst  and  what  they 
have  read  about  us  from  American  authors 
in  our  own.  We  are,  accordingly,  responsible 
for  the  impressions 
that  currently  pre- 
vail abroad  of  Amer- 
ican travelers.  Those 
perfervid  authorial 
social  philosophers 
who  have  portrayed 
us  all  as  a  colossal 
aL.rurrt'uation  of  Bab- 
bitts. o[>erate(l  by 
springs  of  greed  and 
smug  plundering,  do 
not,  in  fact,  respon- 
sibly present  a  n  y 
phase  of  our  nation- 
al biography.  The 
merely  manifest  their 
own  Babbittry  by 
Writing  tawdry  best- 
sellers for  the  indis- 
criminate avidity 
of  American  mob-. 
Nevertheless,  their 
poison  uas  does  its 
deadening   work   at 


Below — A  side  gate  to 
Wat  Po,  Bangkok. 
Siam.  \  popular  ami 
impressh  e  W  oild-Tour 
Temple.  Courtesj  Ham- 
burg-American   Line 


home  and  abroad.  The  Old  World  sneezes  in 
scorn  and  then  sits  back  and  wonders  what 
dynamic  demons  Americans  are,  anyway,  and 
asks  whether  we  mean  to  destroy  the  obsoles- 
cent standards  of  Europe  as  we  so  constantly 
scrap  the  fading  standards  of  the  New  World. 
In  our  individual  and  collective  conduct 
as  American  travelers  abroad  we  can  correct 
the  false  impressions  of  America's  genuine 
good  will  and  intention  toward  all  the  world. 
Our  personal  courtesy,  our  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  Europe,  and  our  candid  friend- 
ships while  traveling  are  a  more  faithful 
biography  of  our  people  than  the  furious  and 
infuriating  fustian  insincerely  published  of 
us  in  the  venal  pages  of  "bestsellers".  Ameri- 
cans are  not  the  wolf  pack  so  thrillingly  pic- 


The  busy  "Bund"  of  Canton,  China,  where  all  the 
world  meets.  Has  more  Modern  Buildings  than 
any  other  city  in  China.  Courtesy  Cunard  Line 


tured  to  the  European  industrialist — nor  do 
they  seek  commercially  to  enchain  the  world. 
We  are  a  people  eager  of  life,  conscious  of  our 
presence  in  the  living  world;  determined  to 
shape  our  destiny  in  a  progressive  mood  in 
which  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of 
earned  leisure  shall  leaven  our  seemingly 
limitless  energy  and  material  endeavor.  Our 
eternal  problem  is  not  the  Americanization 
of  Europe,  at  all,  but  the  Americanization  of 
Europe  in  America — a  task  so  stupendous 
and  as  yet  so  uncertain  in  its  accomplishment 
as  to  preclude  all  thoughts  of  social,  commer- 
cial and  political  empires  abroad.  In  this  as- 
pect Americans  are  and  always  will  be  the 
most  welcome  travelers  throughout  the  world. 

THE  AUTUMN  TRAVEL  VOGUE: 

Autumn  travel  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  smart  experiences.  Travel  crowds  have 
then  returned,  and  only  discriminating  and 
sophisticated  individuals  occupy  the  travel 
lanes  to  Europe  via  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the 
Orient  over  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Greater  ship  com- 
fort, naturally  more 
attentive  service; 
more  of  your  own 
kind  of  people 
abroad,  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  the  jostling 
mass  that  dominant- 
ly  characterizes 
Summer  foreign 
travel,  these  are 
some  of  the  definite 
advantages  of  Au- 
tumn travel  by  peo- 
ple of  means  and 
leisure. 

So  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  great 
steamship  lines  are 
not  only  giving  the 
Autumn  traveler 
much  more  for  less 
(Cont.  on  page  89) 


Below — The  Great 
Imambara  Mosque  at 
Lucknow,  India.  One 
of  the  Orient's  fine  ar- 
chitectural structures. 
Courtesy   Dollar   Line 
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Right— Inter- 
esting French 
coffre  of  the 
15th  Century 
showing  min- 
gling of  Gothic 
and  R  e  n  a  i  s  - 
sauce  details. 
Fine  sculpture 
and  carving 
with  Gothic 
tracery  key 
plates 


Center — A  cof^ 
f  r  e  of  the 
French  Renais- 
sance in  wal- 
nut, most  elah- 
orately  carved 
withsculptured 
figures  at  each 
end.  Of  the 
period  of 
Henry  II.  From 
the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decora- 
tijs 


French  Renaissance  Coffres 

An     Interesting    Collection    of    Rare    Old    Chests    are    Shown    in    the    Illus- 
trations of  this  Article— Thirty-second  of  a  Series  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 

By  KATHARINE  MORRISON   KAHLE 

Author   of  "An   Outline  of  Period  Furniture" 


GEXEROUS  royal  patronage  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  Renaissance  de- 
velopment of  the  decorative  arts  in 
France.  Charles  VIII  and  Francis  I  estab- 
lished colonies  of  Italian 
workmen  at  Amboise  and 
Tours  and  it  is  in  this 
delightful  part  of  France 
that  we  today  find  ex- 
amples of  French  Re- 
naissance furnishings  in 
their  original  settings. 
These  royal  chateaux, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury with  a  beauty  and 
massive  grandeur  of  ar- 
chitecture which  reached 
its  epitome  in  the  cha- 
teau of  Chambord  with 
its  elaborately  carved 
chimneys  and  intricate 
interior  stairway,  these 
t  arreted  chateaux  where 
so  much  of  French  his- 
tory took  place  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles 
VIII,  Louis  XII,  Francis 
of  the  Salamander  and 
the  Henrys — ,  these  architectural  monuments 
remain  today  furnished  in  the  style  of  the 

Below — Carved  medallion  portraits  are 
shown  in  lliis  16th  Century  coffre  of  very 
fine  workmanship.  The  kc>  plate  is  Gothic, 
earlj  ">ili  Century,  and  most  decorative. 
From     the     Musee     des     Ails     Decoratifs 


epoch,  so  that  we  may  relive  the  old  scenes. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  ancient  life  when 
one  has  only  bare  rooms  to  gaze  upon,  but 
when  the  intimate  details  of  household  fur- 


nishings, and  in  many  instances  even  the 
actual  historical  articles  are  present,  then  fur- 
niture and  history  become  aids  in  revealing 
facts,  each  about  the  other. 

Architecture    and    furniture    are    always 
closely  connected  and  when  architecture  is 


constructed  on  Gothic  or  Classic  lines,  there 
will  be  an  echo  in  the  structure  of  the  furni- 
ture. Motifs  of  decoration  used  by  the  archi- 
tect and  the  cabinet  maker  are  usually  taken 
from  the  same  sources. 
Thus    when    Francis    I 
built  his  famous  Renais- 
sance   stairway    in    the 
Chateau   of   Blois,   it  is 
not   strange   that   furni- 
ture began  to  emphasized 
its  structure  by  means  of 
columns,  pediments  and 
classic  mouldings  or  that 
it  depicted  on  its  carved 
surfaces     dolphins     and 
delicate  flower  garlands. 
The  coffre  was  still  an 
important  article  in  the 
Renaissance      household 
and  it  now  took  a  definite 
position  as  a  decorative 
feature  of  the  room  and 
as  a  huche  was  flat  on 
top  and  was   differenti- 
ated from  the  coffres  de 
bahut   which    served   as 
baggage  when  traveling. 
Every  household  had  at  least  one  coffre  and 
often  one  was  found  in  every  room  in  the 

A  French  16th  Century  coffre  with  richly 
carved  panels  telling  the  story  of  King 
David.  In  the  niches  are  figures  of  Mercury 
and  Cyhele  and  there  are  allegorical  figures 
ornamenting  the  pilasters — late  Renaissance 
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Federal  American   Damask 


THF  EAGLE  encircled  by  a  wreath, 
against  a  star-strewn  ground,  was  a 
favorite  decorative  motif"  when  these  United 
States  were  young. 

The  design  for  this  damask  was  inspired 
bv  the  wonderful  eagles  carved  in  wood  by 
the  noted  portrait  sculptor,  William  Rush, 
and  now  displayed  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  where  his  wood  statue  of  Wash- 
ington also  stands.  Similar  eagles  were  aprom- 
inent  part  of  the  White  I  louse  decorations 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  President. 

And  since  the  eagle,  the  wreath,  and  the 
star  and  rosette-studded  ground  were  also 
typical  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  you  will  rind 
this  distinctive  damask  no  less  appropriate 
for  Empire  and  Directoire  interiors. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  fabrics  in  the 
Schumacher  collections  you  will  find  repro- 
ductions and  adaptations  from  the  great 
periods  of  the  past,  side  by  side,  with  the 
most  stimulating  of  modern  designs.  Your 
decorator,  upholsterer  or  the  decorating 
service  of  your  department  store  will  gladly 
obtain  samples  for  you — whatever  your 
decorating  need. 

"Fabrics— the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration" 

This  generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests  a 
wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics.  It 
will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your 
decorator  .  .  .  and  to  discover  many  new  sources 
of  charm  for  your  home.  It  will  be  sent  to  you 
without  charge,  upon  request. 

Write  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-8,  60  W. 
40th  St.,  New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  Trade  only  of  decorative 
drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


"The  American  Eagle"  damask  is  used  for  the  back  of  this  Sheraton  Empire 
chair,  the  original  of  which  was  made  in  England  for  IFashington,  and  is  now  in  the 
old  City  Hall,  New  York.  The  seat  is  a  complementary  Schumacher  design  show- 
ing only  the  stars  and  rosettes.    Gold  on  crimson  or  soft  green;  and  blue  on  gold- 
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house.  In  it  was  kept  the  household  linen,  clothing  and 
many  treasures  in  the  form  of  fine  brocades,  damasks,  and 
other  textile  stuffs  which  in  those  days  were  often  mingled 
with  gold  and  silver  threads. 

The  father  of  Henry  IV  is  said  to  have  owned  ten 
coffres,  which  he  named: — Abraham,  Jacob,  Essau, 
Job,  Moise — •.  George  Beaunon,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux 
had  "more  than  one  coffre  de  Flandres". 

The  French  coffre  of  the  15th  and  16th  century  was 
constructed  of  oak  or  walnut  and  was  highly  waxed.  The 
early  Renaissance  coffres  were  still  built  with  Gothic 
structural  lines,  but  the  ornamental  details  were  of  the 
Renaissance.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the 
structure  became  classic,  but  it  was  covered  with  massive 
and  protruding  baroque  ornament.  We  find  this  mixture 
of  style  elements  everywhere,  even  a  palace  might  be 
begun  with  Gothic  and  within  a  space  of  ten  years  com- 
pleted in  Renaissance  style.  The  coffre  is  always  a  robust 
piece  of  furniture. 

The  earliest  chests  were  made  of  four  heavy  boards 
and  were  covered  with  iron  work  which  held  them  to- 
gether. Later  the  iron  bands  were  removed  and  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  heavy  front  boards  to  split  in  bad 
weather,  so  that  panels  were  invented  and  the  spaces 
inside  the  panels  could  be  of  thinner  boards  which  might 
expand  or  shrink  within  their  solid  moulding  without  de- 
stroying the  value  of  the 
coffre  as  a  whole.  Early 
Renaissance  coffres 
then,  are  of  this  latter 
structure,  with  many 
narrow  panels.  After 
the  time  of  Francis  I 
these  small  panels  were 
upheld  by  pilasters  of 
caryatides  or  there  was 
one  great  panel  be- 
tween two  smaller  pan- 
els, or  two  panels  of 
equal  size.  Within  the 
panels  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury French  coffre  was 
carved  Gothic  tracery 
of  various  patterns. 
Often  the  center  panel 
substituted  a  naive  re- 
ligious scene  instead  of 
the  tracery  design  or 
all  of  the  panels  might 
be  filled  with  scenes 
and  the  surrounding 
structure  carved  with 
tracery. 

Renaissance  orna- 
ment gradually  sup- 
planted Gothic  motifs, 
but  often  a  trace  of 
Gothic  influence  re- 
mains in  the  key  plate.  As  the  classic  motifs  begin  to 
dominate  the  antique  column  becomes  a  leading  feature 
taking  its  place  between  the  panels,  however  the  pilaster 
which  offers  a  flat  surface  for  the  carving  of  arabesques 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  transitional  period 


and  the  details  are  taken  from  the  floral  world.  A 
coffre  in  carved  wood  in  the  Flemish  style  is  in  the 
Cluny  Museum.  The  rudely  carved  panel  in  the  cen- 
ter represents  the  Annunciation.  Pilasters  decorated 
with  leaves  separate  it  from  two  arched  niches  that 


A  richly  carved  coffre 
with  Gothic  designs  and 
panels  separated  by  pi- 
lasters, from  the  Cha- 
teau of  Langeais 


From  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris 
we  have  a  16th  Century  coffre  with 
Flemish  panels  separated  by  carya- 
tides. The  panel  designs  are  "Christ 
on  the  Cross,"  "The  Annunciation." 
and  "The  Adoration  of  Infant  Jesus" 


Above — Chamber  of  Ruggiere,  in 
the  Chateau  of  Claumont-sur-Loire. 
Ruggiere  was  astrologer  to  Cather- 
ine de  Medici's  court  and  the  coffre 
shown  is  of  the  ornate  16th  Century 
Renaissance    design 


contain  two  full  length  figures  of  prophets.  Allegorical 
figures  mingle  with  religious  themes  in  these  16th  cen- 
tury chests  and  ornate  pieces  exhibit  a  whole  world  of 
real  or  imaginary  beings,  mingled  with  garlands  of  fruits 
or  flowers  and  banderoles.  The  favorite  decorative  motives 
are  antique  columns,  pediments,  terms,  pagan  deities, 
classical  heroes,  caryatides,  grotesque  figures  and  car- 
touches. Strips  of  leather  called  "cuirs"  variously  folded 
and  plaited  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  and  often  the  whole 
chest  was  covered  with  an  intricate  design  of  this  strap 
work.  Walnut  now  supersedes  oak  as  the  favored  wood 
for  the  coffre. 

Although  the  motifs  of  decoration  of  French  and  Italian 
Renaissance  coffres  are  identical  in  nomenclature,  they 
differ  decidedly  in  portrayal  and  manner  of  workmanship. 
There  is  certain  finesse  in  the  graceful  rounded  carving  of 
the  French  workman  and  a  smoothness  of  surface  finish 
which  is  almost  too  fine  for  utility.  The  scale  of  French 
carving  is  smaller,  slenderer,  and  more  delicate  and 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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ue  of  the  largest  and  most  co  mpjete  organisations  specialising 
in  interior  decoration  and  the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture,  is  located 
in  L  level  a  n  d .  C_  hat  organization  is  L  he  <zJ\,oriwier=Cy<Jrook.s  Cytudios. 
Vlere.  under  one  roof,  are  decorators,  designers,  artists,  and  masiercraftsmen. 
C  he  duuno  room  anore  is  an  example  of  the  complete  scope  of  this  service.  (Overv 
detail  teas  planned  in  these  CJtudios.  L  'Mr  own  artists  made  the  designs  for  the 
furniture,  hangings  and  carpet.  KlJur  oiai  shops  made  the  hangings,  and  hunt, 
upholstered  and  decorated  the  furniture.  K-Jur  master  decorators  assembled 
{lie  whole  into  the  charming  room  shown.  Z/t  is  a  completeness  of  service 
winch    makes  for    a    more   satisfactory    home    .    .    .    often    at   a    much    lower   cost. 


Zke  RORIMER-BROOKS  dLl;<>« 

DECORATORS  -  IMPORTERS  -  MANUFACTURERS 
2232  EUCLID  AVENUE  CLEVELAND  13231  SHAKER  SQUARE 
MEMBER    OF    THE   ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE   ARTS    LEAGUE,    INC. 
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This  Classic  Small 

House  Was  Designed 

To  Fit  An  Orchard 

This  Long,  Rambling  White  House,  with  Green  Shut- 
ters, 1$  Perfectly  Fitted  to  the  Slope  of  the  Land 
on  Which  It  Rests,  and  Rendered  Doubly 
Picturesque  by  the  Old  Apple  Trees  Surrounding  It 

Rolf  W  illiam  Bauhan,  Architect 


TO  the  untrained  eye,  the  land  on  which  Mr.  Andrew  Imbrie 
chose  to  build  his  Princeton  home  must  have  seemed  like  just 
a  nice  sloping  stretch  of  green  on  which  grew  two  old  crooked 
apple  trees.  But  one  look  at  the  apple  tree  nearest  the  road  and  in 
the  mind  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Rolf  Bauhan,  the  house  was  already 
a  completed  thing:  A  long,  rambling  white  house  with  green  shutters, 
fitting  the  slope  on  which  it  was  built,  its  Early  Georgian  doorway 
arched  by  a  blossoming  apple  tree.  That  was  at  least  three  years  ago, 
and  now,  on  a  May  day,  the  house  looks  just  as  he  pictured  it. 

This  house  on  Hibben  Row  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  is  built  of  hollow 
tile  covered  with  smooth  stucco  and  painted  white.  There  are  some 
picturesque  old  gnarled  apple  trees  in  front  of  the  house  and  scat- 
tered about  through  the  grounds  which  have  been  left  exactly  as 
they  have  been  growing  for  years,  without  bothering  in  any  way 
about  the  informality  of  their  grouping,  and,  needless  to  say,  they 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  garden.  Half  of  the  main  part  of  the 
house  is  two  rooms  deep,  the  rest  with  a  lower  extension  is  only  one 
room  deep,  so  that  in  most  cases  there  is  light  from  both  the  east  and 
west  sides,  and  practically  all  the  rooms  have  light  at  least  on  two 
sides.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  group  is  the  garage,  designed  in  uni- 
formity with  the  house,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  kitchen  en- 
closure wall. 

Through  the  doorway  one  enters  directly  into  what  is,  in  a  way,  the 
"great  hall" — and  stands  forthwith  amazed.  For  this  is  no  little 
entrance  hallway  where  one  waits  uncomfortably  to  be  announced. 
It  is  actually  a  room  stretching  across  the  whole  width  of  the  house. 
Light  pours  in  through  the  glass  doors  opening  on  the  terrace  in 
back,  and  brightens  up  the  paneled  walls.  A  friendly  fireplace  tells 
that  the  flagstone  floor,  so  cool  in  summer,  is  never  too  cold  even  in 


North  end  of  the  house  shows  a 
projection  huilt  to  take  in  the  stair- 
way landing.  The  large  window 
with  Georgian  Gothic  glazing  lights 
the  landing  and  stairway 


The  detail  of  the  doorway  of  Mr. 
[mbrie's  house  is  adapted  from  an 
American  Georgian  precedent.  The 
fan-slat  motif  is  used  instead  of  an 
overdoor  fan  light 


The  East  front  of  the  house  shows 
here  as  long  and  shallow.  The  house 
itself  is  of  white  cement  with  green 
shutters  and  a  hlack  slate  roof.  An 
uneven  flagstone  walk  leads  up  to 
the  front  entrance 
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In  rlomes  that  the  lounger  members  of 
the  family  find  Attractive 


Oons  and  daughters  en- 
joy the  consideration  shown 
in  providing  enough  tele- 
phones to  772eet  the  require- 
ments of  their  active  lives 


This  younger  generation  in  today's 
homes  is  an  unusually  busy  and  inter- 
esting one.  Its  young  men  and  women 
have  their  own  varied  interests,  their 
own  plans  and  pleasures  and  obliga- 
tions. And  fortunate  is  the  family  in 
k.  which  this  individuality  of  its  members 
is  fully  considered  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  household. 

Homes  that  sons  and  daughters  find 
attractive  are  equipped  with  enough  tele- 
phones. There  is  one  in  Tom's  room,  an- 
other in  Peggy's,  another  in  Janet's. 
There  is  one  on  the  sun  porch,  where 
the  young  people  and  their  friends 
gather.  Calls  from  these  telephones  can 
be  made  without  disturbing  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  And  the  young  people 
feel  that  the  parts  of  the  house  in  which 
they  live  and  entertain  their  friends 
really  belong  to  them.  Just  as  they  en- 
joy having  the  use  of  a  car,  they  enjoy 
the  convenience  of  their  own  telephones. 
This  added  telephone  convenience, 
which  means  so  much  to  all  the  family, 
is  very  moderate  in  cost.  Your  local 
Bell  Company  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
select  appropriate  locations  for  tele- 
phones in  your  home.  Just  call  the 
Business  Office. 


Laughter  .  .   .  and  the  talk  of  youth  .   .  .  and  the  pleasant  hours  when  the  summer  sun  slants  across  the  lawn.  When  the 
thought  occurs  to  the  young  people  to  call  their  friends  .  .  .  or  when  their  friends  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  them  .  .  .  the 
telephone  is  right  at  hand.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  modern  note  that  suits  the  mood  of  youth  .  .  .  and  plays  its  important  part  in 
making  the  home  more  livable  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


The  final  touch  that  makes  a  girl's  room  completely  her  own 

.  .  .  a  telephone  on  her  bedside  table  .  .  .  for  arranging  her 

daj's  program. 


A  young  man  appreciates  the  convenience  of  having  a  tele- 
phone in  his  own  room  .  .  .  it's  mighty  handy  for  him — 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 
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The  hall  in  the  Imbrie  house  looking  into  the  dining 

room  is   paved  with   blue   stone   flagging.  The   dining 

room  is  three  steps  lower  than  the  hall  and  is  painted 

a  light  cool  green 
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winter.  In  such  a  reception  hall 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  waiting 
all  day  and  being  pleased 
about  it. 

A  colorful  map  above  the  fireplace  immediately  attracts 
attention.  It,  and  the  pine  paneling  on  either  side  of  it,  were 
gifts  of  the  class  of  1895  to  Mr.  Imbrie  who  has  been  the 
class  secretary  for  thirty-five  years.  The  map,  which  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Bauhan,  shows  Princeton  and  its  surrounding 
towns  of  historical  interest,  while  drawings  down  the  sides 
depict  actual  Revolutionary  scenes.  In  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  two  sedate  tigers  gravely  measure  off  the  miles. 

The  old  pine  corner  cupboard  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace 
with  its  soft  finish  and  its  perfect  H  hinges  speaks  in  dignified 
fashion  of  the  old  New  Hampshire  home  in  which 
Mrs.  Imbrie  found  it.  An  old  seaman's  chest,  a  Bos- 
ton rocker  and  a  pine  bench  keep  the  character  of 
the  room  distinctly  Early  American. 

From  this  hall  two  steps  lead  down  into  the  cheer- 
ful dining  room,  for  Mr.  Bauhan  saw  the  possibilities 
of  making  the  house  follow  the  lines  of  the  slope  on 
which  it  was  built.  Here  the  walls  have  been  paneled 
in  palest  pea-green  which  makes  the  finest  kind  of 
background  for  the  old  furniture  in  the  room.  The 
natural  gauze  curtains  at  the  windows  let  in  all 
possible  light  and  keep  themselves  properly  in  the 
background.  The  chairs  at  the  table  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Imbrie's  grand- 
mother and  are  like 
Chippendale,  with  the 
old  claw-and-ball  feet. 
Across  almost  one  entire 


wall  is  a  huge  old  cherry  cupboard,andoldcups 
and  plates  shine  from  behind  its  glass  doors. 

Above  a  side  table  against  the  opposite 
wall  hangs  a  Sully  sketch  of  Lafayette — the 
original   sketch   from   life   of   the  portrait, 
which  now  hangs  in  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  glass  doors  across  one  whole  side  of 
the  room  open  wide  on  a  stretch  of  green 
lawn  to  the  other  apple  tree  which  even 
when  not  in  bloom  stands  pale  and  cool 
against  a  row  of  dark  pines  that  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  Imbrie  land. 

Even  more  than  in  a  home  on  an  exten- 
sive estate,  the  charm  of  a  small  home  must 
depend  upon  the  perfection  of  architectural 
detail.  Although  one  might  not  stop  to  ana- 
lyze it,  a  great  deal  of  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Imbrie-home  is  derived  from  that  source. 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  an  en- 
trance shaded  by  apple  boughs  than  this 
Georgian  doorway,  a  copy  of  one  used  on 
Early  American  houses?  Over  the  door  is 
a  fan-slat  motif,  used  instead  of  an  over- 
door    fan-light.    The    entrance    is    without 


Second  floor  plan 
of  the  Imbrie 
house,  giving  im- 
pression of  the 
admirable  light- 
ing of  every  room 
and  the  excellent 
placing  of  the  va- 
rious architectural 
accessories 


further  ornamentation,  appropriate  sim- 
plicity for  a  small  house. 

Another  detail  designed  with  painstaking 
care  is  the  large  window  on  the  stair  landing 
at  the  north  end  of  the  house.  This  is  of 
Georgian  Gothic  design  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  little  iron  balcony.  It  is  most  effective, 
placed  between  the  chimney  projection  and 
a  group  of  windows  on  the  opposite  side. 

All  the  interesting  details  of  this  small 
house  are  enhanced  by  the  play  of  shadows 
across  the  white  stucco  walls.  The  relation- 
ship of  a  house  built  low  to  the  ground  and 
the  planting  about  it  is  so  close  that  unless 
both  are  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time 
that  the  house  is  planned,  the  result  is  apt 
to  be  disappointing.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
this  house  itself  without  its  picturesque  trees. 

The  fireplace  in  the  entrance  hall  is  paneled 
in  natural  pine,  and  the  over-mantel  is  a 
map  of  Princeton  and  the  vicinity.  To  the 


rih 


of   the    entrance   hall 
which  is  paved  in 


is   the   library 
brick 


First  floor  plan,  show- 
ing exceedingly  no\  <  I 
and  practical  way  to 
use  space  in  a  house 
that  i>  long  and  quite 
shallow 
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A  most  unusual  paneled  leather  screen  depicting  a  map  of  old  London  and 
vicinity  as  reproduced  from  a  tapestry  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 
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SHOWROOMS  ALSO  AT  OUR  FACTORY 
IN  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  WHERE  OUR 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODWORK  ARE  MADE 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Getting  Acquainted  with  Modern  Refrigerators 


By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Ass't   Professor  of  Architecture,   Columbia   University 


REFR.KJLRATION  •  ISA    PROBLEM - 
OF  GETTINQ   THE  HEAT    OUT   OF  THE- 
•INSIDE    AND    FROM   THE    FOOD  TASTER 
■THAN     IT  CAN    QETIN—- ' 

KICKING  the  heat  out  faster  than  it  can 
get  in,  is  the  basic  principle  of  the 
modern  refrigerator.  We  speak  of  mak- 
ing the  interiors  cold,  forgetting  that  cold  is 
like  dark.  Just  as  dark  is  the  absence  of  light, 
so  cold  is  the  absence  of  heat.  Its  intensity 
is  a  relative  matter.  The  inside  of  the  re- 
frigerator is  cold,  merely  by  contrast  to  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  room.  It  may  range 
from  45  degrees  to  50  degrees  F.  when  the 
room  temperature  is  about  70  degrees,  yet  a 
temperature  of  45  degrees  in  the  winter 
months,  outdoors,  would  seem  to  be  warm 
after  a  spell  of  20  degrees  or  less.  If  we  had 
the  refrigerator  standing  outside,  in  such 
weather,  the  inside 
would  show  a  higher 


-HEAT  15  NEEDED  TO 
CHANqE-   A  SOLID  INTO 
ALiquiD 

ICE  ABSORBS  HEAT  FROM 
THE  AJR  AS  JT    MEIX5. 


HEAT   JS  NEEDED  TO 
ROIL  A  LIQUID  ANP 

CHANGE  IT  TOACJA3- 
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temperature.  This 
might  be  desirable 
for  frozen  foods  are 
spoiled.  In  the  old  days,  when  ice-boxes  were 
poorly  constructed,  it  was  the  custom  to 
place  them  on  an  outside  porch,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  and  save  the 
buying  of  ice  in  the  winter  months.  But  the 
necessary  dashing  through  the  door  to  the 
ice-box  and  back  on  a  very  cold  day  was 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  then  to  find  the 
milk  protruding  with  a  solid  neck  of  ice  out 
of  the  bottle  was  a  nuisance.  On  such  days, 
the  food  was  usually  kept  in  the  house  to  spoil 
in  the  too  high  temperature  of  the  kitchen. 


The  problem  of  refrigeration,  then,  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  low  temperature,  "that 
is  neither  freezing  nor  too  warm.  The  range 
accepted  as  standard  lies  between  40  and  50 
degrees  F.  When  it  jumps  above  this,  harm- 
ful bacteria  begin  to  grow  and  multiply 
rapidly,  spoiling  the  food.  If  the  temperature 
drops  below  32  degrees  the  foodstuff  freezes. 

Almost  everyone  remembers  from  his 
studies  in  physics  that  heat  flows  from  the 
warmer  object  to  the  cooler,  until  both  ob- 
jects have  the  same  temperature.  It  acts  like 
water  which  flows  from  the  higher  pond  to 
the  lower  pond,  until  both  ponds  are  brought 
to  the  same  level.  Now  if  the  room  tempera- 
ture is  70  degrees  and  we  want  to  keep  the 
interior  of  the  refrigerator  at  45  degrees, 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  heat  from  the  room 
into  the  inside  of  the  box.  We  must  pro- 
vide some  method  of  getting  the  heat  out  of 
the  inside  as  fast  and  even  faster  than  it  can 
leak  inward,  but  this  requires  energy. 

The  proper  construction  and  insulation  of 
the  walls  and  doors  of  the  refrigerator  is  one 
of  the  major  items  in  building  a  good  one. 
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If  we  could 
build  them 
as  well  as 
the  walls  of 
a  thermos 
bottle,  very 
little  energy  would  have  to  be  expended  in 
keeping  the  inside  cool.  A  tight  fitting  door 
that  will  not  warp  out  of  shape  and  hard- 
ware that  is  heavy  and  strong  enough  to 
keep  it  tightly  closed  is  very  necessary.  In 
addition  the  door  should  swing  easily,  so 
that  a  slight  shove  will  close  and  lock  it. 
Half  closed  doors  allow  a  lot  of  heat  to  get 
inside  the  box  as  one  family  discovered.  It 
seems  that  the  electric  bills  in  the  summer 
months  for  operating  the  refrigerator  had 
jumped  sky  high  and  so  the  service  man  had 
been  called  in  to  find  the  trouble.  He  found 
no  mechanical  difficulties,  and  was  greatly 
puzzled.  One  day  he  happened  to  step  into 
the  kitchen  to  find  the  real  cause  of  the  waste 
of  energy.  The  colored  cook  on  hot  days 
would  draw  her  chair  up  to  the  refrigerator, 
open  the  door  and  take  a  nap  in  the  cool  air 
coming  off  the  refrigerating  unit. 

Cheap  cabinets  are  not  worth  buying,  be- 
cause no  matter  what  method  of  cooling  is 
used,  the  defective  insulation  of  the  walls  is 
a  major  error  in  securing  good  refrigeration. 


With  the  advent  of  mechanical  refrigeration, 
the  standards  of  cabinet  construction  have 
advanced  far  beyond  those  formerly  accepted 
when  ice  was  the  only  cooling  element.  So 
bad  were  some  of  the  old  fashioned  cabinets, 
that  housewives  acquired  the  habit  of  wrap- 
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ping  up  the  ice  with  newspaper  to  keep  it 
from  melting  too  fast.  Little  did  they  realize 
that  they  were  defeating  the  whole  purpose  "* 
of  the  refrigerator,  for  the  protection  around 
the  ice  kept  it  from  cooling  the  box,  and  so 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  people  putting 
food  away  in  temperatures  of  55  and  60 
degrees,  a  condition  most  favorable  for  the 
development  of  harmful  bacteria.  The  money 
saved  on  purchasing  a  cheap  ice-box  was 
spent  many  time  over  in  spoiled  food,  extra 
ice  and  probably  doctor's  bills.  In  those  days 
the  refrigerator  was  usually  placed  outside  of 
the  kitchen,  to  keep  the  ice  better.  The  added 
number  of  steps  were  never  counted  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  cheap  ice-box.  Today,  with 
the  fine  cabinets  now  possible  to  buy,  the 
refrigerator  is  located  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  kitchen — not  of  course  next  to 
the  stove — but  within  easy  working  distance 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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OLDEN      BEAUTY      FOR     MODERN      TABLES 
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777     FIFTH     AVENUE     •     NEW     YORK 

at    59th    Street 


Exquisite  Laces  flowered  in  the  XVI  Century  —  that 
splendid  age  which  saw  the  genius  of  Michelangelo 
and  Da  Vinci.  Reflecting  its  Gothic  Architecture, 
was  designed  Reticella  Lace,  or  Gothic  Point,  which 
developed  from  and  was  usually  combined  with 
Cutwork.  This  was  much  in  favor  with  the  clergy 
and  nobility — a  Lace  so  durable  as  to  be  well  nigh 
imperishable . . .  Now,  after  years  of  experiment  the 
House  of  Munyer  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  in 
the  Mediterranean  Islands,  absolutely  true  replicas 
of  these  Renaissance  Laces,  for  modern  use  —  an 
achievement  which  represents  Munyer's  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  highest  standards  of  art!  A  notable 
service  of  S.  E.  Munyer,  Inc.,  is  the  designing  of 
special  Lace  pieces,  fitted  to  individual  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. The  illustration  shoivs  Munyer's  reproduction  of 
a  XVI  Century  Table  Cover  in  %eticella  and  Cutwork. 
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Right— Hand 
blocked  pat- 
tern on  nat- 
ural linen, 
this  design, 
"Les  Cha- 
teaux de  la 
Loire."  por- 
tra\  s  ten  Cha- 
t  e  a  u  x  of 
France.  By 
the  courtesy 
of  .1.11. Thorp 
&    Co.    Inc. 


(Coii.  from  page  59) 
or  Marie  Antoinette, 
while  modern  bro- 
cades are  as  gorge- 
ous and  colorful  as 
those  designed  by 
Thilippe  de  la  Salle, 
and  their  motifs 
woven  with  cross- 
wise silks  of  differ- 
ent colors  just  as 
closely  resemble  em- 
broidery. While  all 
the  different  colors  are  used, 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  toward 
blue,  Du  Barry  rose  and  raisin. 
In  Imperial  yellow  or  soft  green  is 
a  pure  silk  damask  with  a  Chinese 
Chippendale  design  copied  from  an 
original,  showing  Mandarins  with 
umbrellas  under  palm  trees.  The  de- 
sign, is  unusual  in  that  it  is  balanced, 
making  it  particularly  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  decorators.  Woven  in 
gold,  Venetian  red,  blue,  green  and 
cedar  is  a  silk  damask  with  an  all- 


Below  — 
"Flaming 
Poppy"  is 
the  name  of 
this  striking 
design  in 
shades  of* 
blue-green, 
orange,  scar- 
let and  gold- 
en tan,  brown 
and  robin's 
egg  blue. 
Courtesy 
Lesher  Whit- 
man    &     Co. 


green,  while  typical 
of  the  Louis  XIV. 
period  is  a  magnifi- 
cent silk  damask  in 
blue  and  prelate, 
Tuscan  red,  blue 
and  gold,  eminence, 
gold  and  jade. 

Equally  gorgeous 
are  Genoese  silk  vel- 
vets brocaded  with 
Italian  scrolls  and 
brilliant  birds  on 
backgrounds  of 
Chartreuse,  violet,  rose,  blue,  or 
gold,  or  with  Portuguese  designs  on 
fields  of  amber,  verde,  rouge,  violet 
or  blue.  Adaptable  to  any  fine  French 
interior  are  the  brocades  of  pure  silk 
with  Louis  XV.  designs  in  a  wide 
range  of  exquisite  colorings.  On  a 
stripe  background  of  ciel  blue,  old 
rose  or  vert  are  undulating  floral 
stripes  in  delicate  colors  interlaced 
with  ribbons,  while  brocaded  on 
heavy  silk  taffeta  in  Du  Barry  rose, 


H  a  n  d  - 
blocked 
linen  print- 
ed from 
original 
Thierry- 
Miegbloeks 
shows  bam- 
boo rushes, 
small  trop- 
ical birds, 
and  insects, 
green,  tan, 
rose,orchid 
and  yellow. 
B  y  co  u  r - 
tesy  of  F. 
Schumach- 
e  r    &    Co. 


PHOTO  BY  DANA  B.  MERRILL 


Gay  colors  on  a 
cream  linen 
background 
make  the  effec- 
tive design  in 
this  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Toile 
de  Jouy  scene. 
Courtesy  John- 
son &  Faulkner. 


over  Chinese  design,  while  oak 
leaves  and  acorns  in  rose-gold, 
crimson  and  mulberry,  effec- 
tively cover  the  surface  of  an- 
other. Reproduced  from  an 
antique  damask  is  a  fine  Re- 
naissance design  in  Italian  red, 
reseda,  blue,  cedar,  gold  and 


Birds  of 
Paradise  in 
brilliant 
metallic 
colors 
p  r  e  e  n 
their  gor- 
g  e  o  u  s 
plumage 
on  damask 
fields  of 
ivory,  gold, 
green,  blue 
and  cop- 
per. An  ex- 
o  t  i  c  and 
lovely  silk. 
Courtesy 
Cheney 
Brothers 


peach,  blue,  green  or  gold  is  a 
Pompadour  design  of  flowered 
stripes  in  natural  colors.  On  a 
cafe  au  lait  brocade,  curling 
leaves  in  brilliant  metallic 
colors  form  medallions  enclos- 
ing pastoral  scenes  at  Ver- 
sailles,    court     beauties     and 


Hand  blocked  in 
gay  colors  on 
heavy  natural 
linen  crash  is  this 
reproduction  of 
the  woven  samp- 
ler design  tapes- 
tries. By  cour- 
tesy of  Stroheim 
&     Rom  a  n  n 
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do 


.  .    1  yike   a 
narmine  homes 


Philadelphia 
Galleries 

1822      Chestnut 
Street 

Paris  Galleries 
"9    rue    oe    Seine 


zen  charming 
under     one     roof 

are  the  new  Valiant  Cralleries  in 
Baltimore.  Their  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted group  of  rooms  is  fully 
representative  of  tne  test  Historic 
furniture    periods. 

One  of  this  group  is  the  Jacobean 
room  illustrated.  Its  antique  paneling  was  recently  obtained  by  V  aliant  s 
from  a  room  in  Oxley  M.anor,  England.  The  fine  English,  reproductions  with 
which  it  is  furnished  accord  perfectly  with  the  original  Jacobean  background. 

I  he    same    decorative    experience    and    taste    employed    in    developing  these 
distinctive    interiors    are    at    your     entire    disposal. 

1106-08   NORTH  CHARLES   STREET  :   BALTIMORE 

Valiant 


-  f  ? 


Washington 
Galleries 

1  536  Connecticut 
Avenue 

Baltimore  Galleries 

1106-08  North 

Charles  Street 
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Offices  of  Early  American  Inspiration 

As  a  Han  Spends  Much  of  His  Life  in  His  Office,  It  Is  Natural  that  He  Should 
Want  these  Surroundings  as  Beautiful  and  Harmonious  as  those  in  His  Home 

Both  offices  Decorated  by  W  .  &  J.  Sloane  McKim  Mead  &  White,  Architects 


Above — A  corner  of  the  private  office  of  J.  A.  Ritchie, 
with  rare  pieces  of  early  American  furniture  from  Mr. 
Ritchie's  fine  collection.  The  wing  chair  is  upholstered 
in  green  silk  brocade  to  match  the  rug  and  the  draperies 


Below — Executives'  private  dining  room  of  new  Hanover 
Trust  Company.  Pale  green  walls  hung  with  old  prints, 
dark  maple  furniture,  pewter  candelabra  and  old  pewter 
on  the  sideboards,  express  the  early  American  tradition 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   LUCY   LAMAR 


Cross  &  Cross.  Architects 
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ouncemeni 


e   oyueaux 


^slrl  (2/ kade  ^/owipany  lake  pride 
in  announcing  ikal  on  ^-v  I  londay,  Uiugust  l8,  1Q30 
Ikey  will  nave  on  display,  an  exclusive  collection  of 
ike  &\ookwood  C/  ollery  aXsamfis.  C/  ke  Cyvookwood 
ollery  was  founded  in  l88o  and  ikeir  productions 
represent  years  of  ckemical  researck  and  kiln  trials 
and  are  ckaracienzed  by  rick  keavy  color  glazes,  flowing 
over  forms  perfectly  plain  or  decorated  witk  low  relief 
modeling  or  painted  design. 

^/7  luck  ikougkl  kas  been  given  to  ike  specially  designed 
shades   both    in  fabric  and  color  so  as  to  carry  out  ike 

beautiful  under  glaze  effects  of  Cyvookwood. 

e  invite  your  personal  inspection. 

eaux  ^ytris  QJ kaae  Oo. 

580   9i\ll    Avenue    QfU    QfU    Qfl    0/. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


I4M1QUE  ENGLISH 
TEA  SERVICE 


The  Knives, forks  and 
Spoons,  Illustrated, 
are  a  modern  adap- 
tation known  as  the 
Robert  Bruce  Pattern,; 
This  rnay  prove  of 
interest  to  those 
who  have  old  Silver 
and  want  Flatware 
tc  harmonize* 


Tl 

FT 

Cnglrsh  leader  vice! 
of  four  pieces,  j 
George  Ill£ondorJ803 

Andrew  Fogelbercjj 
may  be  a  cherished:! 
possession  oramcst 

desirable  gift 
The  price,  H50  0..; 

Inspection  in- 
vited Special 

Photographs 
of  other  Dinner        jf| 
and  Tea  Services 
upon  request 


French  Painted  Panels 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


picture  in  a  painted  frame  decorated 
with  acanthus  leaves. 

Any  one  of  these  painted  panels 
displays  that  perfect  technique  which 
proves  their  importance  in  the  homes 
of  the  old  French  aristocracy. 
Whether  of  the  scenic,  the  Chinoiserie 
or  the  Classic  type,  each  is  quite 
evidently  the  work  of  a  finished  artist. 
One  set  of  three  that  recently  came 
to  America  are  each  about  nine  feet 
long  by  seven  feet  high,  are  excep- 
tionally fine  landscapes  with  figures, 
painted  in  the  French  style  but  prob- 
ably the  work  of  one  of  the  many. 
Dutch  artists  who  migrated  to  and 
worked  in  Paris  during  the  18th 
Century. 

To  see  these  particular  panels,  is 
to  immediately  visualize  them  in  a 
fairly  large  room  which  has  a  fire- 
place at  one  end.  One  depicts  an  old- 
fashioned  post-chaise  passing  through 
a  village  of  quaint  cottages  shaded  by 
beautiful  trees,  while  in  the  distance 
on  the  left  is  the  church.  This  quiet 
rural  scene  on  the  end  wall  of  a 
room  could  not  fail  to  confer  its 
own  particular  charm  and  introduce 
that  atmosphere  of  distance  permitted 
by  the  vista  of  the  landscape.  And 
each  of  the  other  two  walls  could  be 
equally  beautified  by  one  of  the  other 
two  panels  which  being  related  would 
ensure  that  symmetrical  balance 
making  for  a  perfect  scheme  of  in- 
terior wall  treatment. 

Both  the  latter  are  views  of  large 
country  homes  which,  with  their  sur- 
rounding walls  and  massive  gates, 
seem  to  be  the  aloof  but  dominating 
centers  of  the  restful  landscape  with 
its  browsing  cattle,  and  the  more 
humble  cottages  nearby.  Naturally, 
such  panels  as  these  offer  a  very 
wide  scope  to  the  artist  in  his  use 
of  colors,  which  he  has  here  trans- 
ferred to  his  picture  and  which  have 
caused  us  of  later  times  to  realise  the 
effectiveness  of  such  scenic  panels 
in  any  rooms,  whether  of  the  days  of 
the  French  Louis  or  of  our  own  time. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  set 
known  as  the  Four  Seasons  and  these 
are  of  interest  because  similar  sub- 
jects were  repeated  on  fabrics  and 
even  on  18th  Century  porcelain. 
While  slightly  more  formal  than  the 
scenic  panels  previously  referred  to, 
owing  to  the  Neo-Classic  influence 
marking  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
Classicism  is  so  subtly  introduced 
with  the  rustic  scenes  and  figures 
that  it  is  not  obvious.  The  main 
center  subjects,  symbolical  of  each 
Season,  are  flanked  by  a  tree  on 
either  side,  these  trees  being  shown 
as  if  bending  slightly  inward  at  the 
top  to  produce  a  more  graceful  fram- 
ing for  the  figures  and  landscapes. 

It  is  often  thought  that  these 
panels  are  suitable  only  for  quite 
large  rooms,  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  suggestion  is  entirely  erroneous. 
We  can  recall  one  setting  where  the 
walls  were  paneled  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XV  and  the  entire  woodwork 
painted  a  beautiful  soft  green  and 
the  moldings  delicately  treated  in 
gold.  This  woodwork  was  arranged 
in  alternating  wide  and  narrow  ver- 
tical panels  and  the  most  attractive 
color  scheme  was  accomplished  by 
placing  painted  Chinoiserie  view  sub- 
ject s.  framed  in  fairly  heavy  molding, 
in  each  of  the  larger  wall  panels.  The 
furniture  was  all  in  the  Louis  XV 
stvle.  the  coverings  of  the  sofa  and 
chairs  including  dull  apricot  velvet  and 
gold  damask,  an  effective  combination. 


♦ 


This  interior  while  dignified  in 
every  way,  lacked  any  sense  of  stiff 
formality  and  the  effect  of  the  walls 
was  continued  by  the  restrained  use 
of  touches  of  color  on  certain  pieces 
of  furniture.  For  instance,  a  small 
occasional  table  of  satin-wood  and 
rosewood  was  inlaid  with  floral  motifs 
in  marqueterie  around  the  flange. 
Another  low  coffee-table  repeated  the 
Oriental  feeling  of  the  wall  decora- 
tions in  miniature  Chinese  figures 
and  other  subjects  in  blues,  yellows 
and  greens  on  a  white  lacquered 
ground. 

An  unusual  perhaps  but  often  re- 
markably effective,  manner  of  em- 
ploying French  decorative  wall  panels 
is  achieved  in  any  corner  of  a  room 
that  will  permit  it.  One  is  placed  on 
each  of  the  walls  forming  the  angle 
with  the  result  that  an  otherwise 
rather  somber  setting  immediately  be- 
comes one  of  colorful  beauty.  Ob- 
viously for  this  purpose  the  narrow 
vertical  panels  are  preferable  as  these 
will  usually  cover  the  surface  from 
just  below  the  cornice  molding.  Then 
by  means  of  a  small  table  with  a 
suitable  lamp  the  corner  may  be 
made  equally  attractive  at  any  time 
the  room  is  in  use. 

Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
room  has  more  than  one  door,  painted 
panels  of  a  suitable  size  can  be  placed 
above  the  door  frames  and  alleviate 
that  bareness  so  frequently  in  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the 
original  methods  of  using  them  in 
the  old  French  homes  and  numerous 
examples  painted  specifically  for  this 
purpose  are  among  the  many  *  x- 
■amples  that  have  found  their  way  to 
the  New  World.  Then  there  are  those 
of  a  size  adaptable  to  the  narrow 
wall  spaces  at  the  sides  of  windows 
and  others,  singularly  beautiful  when 
above  a  mantel. 

One  set  of  seven  large  and  four 
small  panels  I  saw  recently,  are  worth 
describing  as  examples  of  the  cur- 
ious charm  forthcoming  from  the 
combination  of  the  formal  motifs 
with  scenic  subjects  on  the  same 
panel.  Like  most  of  these  works,  they 
date  from  the  18th  Century  and  each 
is  in  a  carved  and  gilded  wood  mold- 
ing. The  centers  are  painted  with 
various  small  scenic  subjects  of 
rural  landscapes  and  figures,  display- 
ing the  masterly  handling  that  typi- 
fies all  similar  pictures  of  that  period. 
Each  of  the  center  views  is  enclosed 
by  a  painted  frame  to  represent 
carved  molding  and  the  details  of 
these  frames  exhibit  especially  the 
versatility    and   skill    of   the   artists. 

But  the  beauty  of  this  set  is  not 
concentrated  only  in  the  center 
motifs,  rather  resulting  from  the  com- 
positions as  a  whole.  They  combine 
the  natural  colorings  of  the  landscapes 
and  the  more  subtle  shadings  of  the 
various  ornaments  such  as  the  fig- 
ures of  the  mermaids  supporting  the 
frame  of  the  scenic  picture  and  the 
vases,  scrolls  and  festoons  forming 
the  ornamental  border.  Panels  of  this 
type  invariably  manifest  another 
characteristic;  the  colorings  and  tonal 
shadings  of  the  different  ornaments 
and  the  center  frame  are  so  delicate 
that  the  entire  decoration  appears  to 
be  in  relief  against  the  lighter  back- 
ground, r 

Sets  such  as  this  comprise  panel's 

averaging  six  by  seven  feet  and  are 

therefore  adaptable  to  medium  sized 

rooms.  When  considering  the  use  of 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 


<A  Fine  Collection  of  Old  Silver 

and  Sheffield  "Plate 
Complete  J^j/ie  of  Unusual  "Jewelry, 
both  ^Antique  and  Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Leo  Elwyn  8?  Co.,  Inc. 


Visit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 


One  of  a  pair  of  English  Satinwood  Adams 
Design-  Console  Tables.  Beautifully  painted 
and  decorated  all  over  with  bowknots  and 
festoons  of  flowers.  4  feet,   10  inches  long. 

French  Solid  Silver  Louis  XVI  Design  Tea 
Set — 6  pieces.  Fluted  bodies  and  carved 
ivory  handles.  Made  by  L.  Lapar  of  Paris. 


23  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
Tele-phone  Circle  1985-6 

Warehouse:  311  East  47th  Street 

Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 


i 


One  of  the  many  unusual  groups  we  have  on  dis-  *  J  |OxhJFC^N!.     TK    of  J 

<y     Vj»  inc.      °  °*      «-> 

play.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our  showroom  with  a  fJgedWOM  &  [gOUCtOir  ^Umitum 

card  from  your  Interior  Decorator  or  Dealer. 


383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORPC 

TEL.  ELDOEADO  613G  FIFTH'  FLOOR 
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A  Seventeenth  Century 

Italian  Cabinet 
Recreated  in  Old  Wood 


To  give  their  reproductions  of  16th  and  17th 
Century  pieces  the  authentic  atmosphere  and 
age-mellow  beauty  of  antiquity,  Albert  Gros- 
feld,  Inc.,  have  had  them  created  in  old  wood 
by  the  skilled  wood-carvers  of  Italy  whose  pride 
it  is  to  perpetuate  the  art  of  their  forefathers. 
The  unique  pieces  thus  produced  form  a  very 
interesting  feature  of  a  collection  of  Period 
Furniture  notable  for  its  quality,  variety  and 
scope.  We  cordially  invite  you  to  risk  our  show- 
rooms— your  dealer,  or  decorator  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  card  of  introduction. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  the  Catalogue  of  our  complete  collection  of  Period 
Furniture  to   any  recognized  Dealer  or  Decorator   upon   request. 


Albert  <§rosfelti,  3tac, 

801-803     Third     Avenue,     New     York 


CHICAGO      SHOWRO 
1244  North  Clark  St.,  ,  i 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 
207  North  Vermont  Avenue 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

A  Small  House  of  Great  Charm 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


Entrance   doorway   from   the   garden   in   the   Fillmore  home.  The 
upstairs    bathroom    is    ingeniously    built    in    the    false    chimney 


Floor  plans  for  the 
house  and  garden 
of  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Shelby 
Fillmore 


French  Painted  Panels 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


French  painted  panels  the  height  of 
the  walls  is  a  matter  of  more  concern 
than  the  length  because  it  is  prefera- 
ble that  a  certain  space  of  blank  wall 
should  appear  above  and  below  the 
cornice,  the  spaces  between  affords 
each  panel  a  certain  individuality  and 
allows  the  eye  to  enjoy  its  beauty  un- 
disturbed, which  is  not  the  case  where 
two  subjects  are  placed  conjoining. 
Where  the  walls  of  a  room  are 
divided  by  pilasters  with  a  wide  frieze 
below  the  cornice,  the  spaces  between 
are  especially  well  suited  to  the  larger 
scenic  examples.  The  frieze  and  the 
pilasters  become  a  natural  frame  for 
the  wall  picture  and  undoubtedly  give 
it  a  greater  effect  of  depth  and  dis- 
tance. Then,  too,  the  walls  develop 
a   sense  of  always  changing  scenery 

Wedgwood 

(  Continued  from  page   63) 

lector  of  old  pieces.  A  staff  art- 
ist who  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  for  more  than  fifty 
years  sat  on  my  right,  and  by 
careful  questioning  I  learned  that 
china  had  been  an  important  item  of 
manufacture  for  about  that  length  of 
time.  In  1003,  an  order  for  a  com- 
plete table  service  of  over  1200  pieces, 
in  china,  for  the  White  House,  was 
carried  through.  The  plates  had  a  con- 
ventional border  of  stars  and  stripes 
and  contained  the  full  coat  of  arms  of 


and  as  the  sunlight  moves  gradually 
from  one  to  the  other,  each  in  its 
turn  reveals  some  previously  undis- 
covered charm.  But  possibly  the 
splendid  lights  and  shades  of  the 
panels  become  even  more  accentuated 
under  artificial  light. 

Though  the  titles  of  many  of  these 
figure  groupings  have  been  forgotten, 
each  tells  its  own  story.  Perfect  de- 
liniation  of  the  features  on  even  the 
smaller  panels  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing tributes  to  the  old  artists'  atten- 
tion to  minor  details. 

That  these  wall  decorations  were, 
as  a  rule,  intended  to  be  placed  with 
a  certain  amount  of  blank  space 
around  them  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  have  a  painted 
frame  around  the  border. 


the  United  States  in  proper  colors. 
Queen's  Ware  service  plates  for 
Harvard  University  have  reprints  of 
photographs  of  the  various  buildings, 
with  a  floral  border;  while  service 
plates  for  the  University  of  Michigan 
have  the  seal  in  a  central  medallion, 
the  border  showing  fruits  of  the  state. 
I  later  visited  the  parish  church  of 
Stoke-on-Trent  in  order  that  I  might 
see  John  Flaxman's  monument  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood — the  tribute  of  a 
great  artist  to  a  great  potter.  The  in 
scription — "Who  converted  a  rude 
and  inconsiderable  manufactory  into 
an  elegant  Art  and  an  important  part 
of    national    commerce" — is    fitting. 
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In   1820,  DeWitl   Clinl writing  from 

Canandaigua,  said:  -All  wood  that  is  su/"- 

1  •  I'1'  lie   poli/h    -.nil    make  good 

furniture,  and  where  the  t<-\tur<  is  com- 
pac<  and  the  grain  fine  and  concentrated, 
••>  poli  -  li  ( .in  be  made,  an  almo/t  invariable 
iccompanimelit.  I  have  been  not  a  little 
surpri/ed  at  the  extravagance  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  importing  mahogany,  satinwood, 
etc.,  tor  cabinet  work,  when  they  have  as 
good,  if  not  better,  materials  at  home." 


—from  "Furniture  of  Our  Forefather j,7'  by  Singleton 


We  Add  Governor  Clinton  to  Our  Sales  Force 


GOV.  CLINTON,  it  is  clear,  knew  about  more 
things  than  Erie  Canals  and  New  York  politics. 
His  knowledge  of  furniture  enabled  him  mildly  to  scold 
his  extravagant  countrymen  for  passing  up  the  wonder- 
ful woods  that  grew  almost  in  their  back  yards. 
He  would  be  pleased,  today,  to  see 
the  hearty  interest  of  cultured  people 
in  the  native  furniture  of  his  period. 
To  render  it  in  any  but  the  native 
American  woods  is  a  sacrilege  they 
could    not   tolerate.     The    native 


cherry,  maple,  pine  and  hickory  amply  qualify  under 
the  governor's  specifications  for  woods  suitable  for  con- 
version into  fine  furniture. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Stickley  Early  Amer- 
ican reproductions  are  popular  where  good  taste  prevails. 
They  faithfully  recreate  the  designs 
our  forefathers  deemed  good,  utilize 
their  ingenious  details  of  construction 
and  employ  the  native  woods  with 
beauty  enhanced  by  the  mellow,  vel- 
vety finish  achieved  by  Stickley. 


Stickley  reproductions  can  be  obtained  at  the  better  dealers.     Display  rooms  at  Lake  Placid  Club,  Ad.rondacks,  and   Home 
Making  Center  in  New  York  City.   Visitors  always  welcome  at  workshops  and  display  rooms,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Route  No.  5. 
Illustrated  boolc'let  J  on  Stickley  furniture  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


(§lh  English  §flu?ruiarf 
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Important    pair    of    old    Sheffield    candelabra, 
made  in  England  circa  1790.  Height  30  inches. 

E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 


Southampton 


669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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An  especially  successful  Table 
in  Durahtminum  and  Bakelite. 
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IHE  creations  of  this  studio 
in  modern  metal  furniture  an< 
decorative  mirrors  are  more 
a  harmony  of  modern  materials.  They  have 
a  pure  line  of  beauty  which  has  brought 
them  immediate  success  with  decorators  who 
use  Modern  Furniture,  not  as  a  whim  of  fash- 
ion, but  as  a  significant  expression  of  the 
^modern  spirit!  Decorators  are  invited 
to  inspect  the  stimulating  variety 
of   designs   at   our  showrooms. 


SALMON  TREITEL  CO.,  Inc. 
166  Lexington  Avenue,  New.  York  City 
designers-manufacturers      •     glass-metal 
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THONET 


U05TEHED 
FMNITIM 


Thonef's  fine  reproducf/on  of  Old 
English  Wing  Chair — solid  oak, 
reversible  down  cushion.  In  mus- 
lin or  your  own  cover,   $72 


A  graceful  Chippendale  Pull-up  Chair  of  solid  walnut 
with  four  carved  legs;  studded  with  nails.  In  muslin 
or  your  own   cover,   $66 


Beautiful  Italian  Renaissance  Sofa  with  carved  stretcher  at  base 
supported  by  four  legs.  Full  length  down  Seat  Cushion, 
2  loose  down  back  pillows.   In  muslin  or  your  own  cover,  $240 


Faithfully  following  the  period  designs,  or  originated  hy  our  own 
d<  signers,  Thonet  Upholstered  Furniture  represents  the  utmost  in 
beauty — in  comfort — and  in  value.  Made  in  our  own  factories,  these 
pieces  suggest  the  range  and  extremely  moderate  prices  of  the  wide 
selections  offered  for  your  choice  in  our  salesrooms  .  .  . 

Dealers  ami  Decorators  are  invited  to  apply  for  discount. 

THONET  BROTHERS  ■■ 

MAKERS      OF 


Candle-Sconces  for  Lighting  Schemes 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


33  EAST  47th  ST. 


AT  MADISON  AVENUE 


One  of  a  set  of  four  carved 
and      gilded      wood      Adam 
sconces  of  about  1780.  Cour- 
tesy Vernay 

side  walls  equidistant  from  the  corner 
and  the  intention  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  evident  when  they  were 
lighted,  because  the  corners  of  the 
room  produced  that  elusive  sense  of 
dim  shadows  in  place  of  a  seemingly 
darksome  void  occurring  from  a  bad- 
ly lighted  angle  of  a  room. 

It  should  likewise  be  mentioned 
that  these  ornamental  fixtures  are  ob- 
tainable in  keeping  with  any  period, 
for  all  the  French  Louis  and  the 
different  Georgian  English  designers 
included  these  then  important  ad- 
juncts to  interior  decoration  among 
their  works.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  being  unusual  those  of  carved 
wood  in  the  manner  of  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale are  especially  interesting.  If 
often  of  intricate  design,  his  sconces 
are  quite  remarkable  pieces  of  crafts- 
manship as  they  introduce  many  of 
the  motifs  borrowed  from  the  French 
as  well  as  those  he  copied  from  the 
Chinese. 

One  pair  of  the  period,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  have  the 
interlaced  ribband  effect  more  com- 
mon with  the  backs  of  elaborate 
chairs.  Others  show  more  of  the 
Rococo  influence  in  the  various  carved 
scrolls  and  foliation  in  scroll  forms 
quite  frequently  with  a  large  exotic 
bird,  which  was  the  European  inter- 
pretation of  the  Oriental  thunder- 
bird.  The  same  Oriental  influence  can 
be  seen  in  the  sconces  where  the 
scrolls  are  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
a  Chinaman  wearing  the  curious  hat 
rather  like  the  roof  of  a  pagoda,  while 
often  small  pagodas  and  other  archi- 
tectural subjects  as  well  as  tiny  fig- 
ures are  embodied  in  the  carved  or- 
namentation. 

Later  English  examples,  reflecting 
the  Neo-Classic  styles  of  Robert 
Adam  are  equally  beautiful  though 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
Chippendale  styles.  Whether  of 
carved  wood  or  of  gilded  metal,  the 
sconces  of  the  Adam  vogue,  which  in- 
cludes interiors  in  the  manner  of 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton,  display 
all  the  skillful  adaptation  of  the  va- 
rious Classic  motifs,  possibly  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  ornaments 
of  the  period.  Tainted  medallions  will 
form  the  center  of  the  bracket  which 


will  be  framed  by  garlands  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  vase.  Swags,  perV 
dant  husks  and  splendid  moldings 
will  be  combined  with  finely  formed 
leaves,  the  latter  arranged  as  supports 
for  the  medallions  and  as  a  terminal 
ornament  below  the  candle-brackets. 

Always  have  these  lighting  fixtures 
been  associated  with  mirrors.  Pri- 
marily the  intention  of  this  was  to  ob- 
tain the  reflection  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  mirrors  are  made  an  integ- 
ral pa_rt  of  the  sconces  is  worth  noting. 
It  may  be  only  a  small  oval  glass 
etched  or  painted  with  a  classic  fig- 
ure; or  an  octagonal  shape  with  the 
center  larger  mirror  surrounded  by 
eight  polygonal  sections  fitted  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  deep  bevel.  With  such 
as  the  latter,  the  possibilities  for  re- 
flection are  naturally  much  increased 
which  was  the  original  intention  of 
the  arrangement.  It  also  served  to 
add  to  the  ornamental  value  of  the 
sconce  because  the  center  was  inva- 
riably etched  or  painted  with  some 
dainty  scene,  often  including  an 
Oriental  figure:  and  the  framing  of 
the  several  sections  of  glass  is  always 
of  finely  designed  moldings. 

Another  use  of  the  mirror  and  one 
that  is  as  charming  as  any  is  found 
with  those  of  the  Chippendale  period. 
The  sconce  is  similar  to  many  of  the 
contemporary  wall  mirrors,  in  minia- 
ture. Elaborate  Rococo  scrolls  form 
what  might  be  called  the  pediment 
which  is  generally  surmounted  by  a 
pagoda-like  ornament,  the  scrolls  con- 
tinuing  down   with   floral   buds   and 


A  modern  design  for  sconces  in  pew- 
ter. Courtesy  Reed  and  Barton 

leaves  as  the  sides  of  the  frame  and 
finishing  below  with  more  scrolls, 
flowers  and  stalactites.  Sometimes, 
one  or  more  miniature  figures  are 
placed  on  a  tiny  gallery  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  mirror  or  are  painted  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass. 

This  method  of  lighting  was 
brought  to  its  eventual  perfection  by 
the  French  designers  whose  patterns 
doubtless  inspired  those  produced  in 
England  during  the  Georgian  era.  In 
fact  a  number  of  the  sconces  found 
in  the  larger  English  homes  are  of 
French  origin  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  which  are  labeled  and 
thought  to  be  the  work  of  English- 
men were  really  made  on  the  other 
side  of  the  English  Channel.  But  it 
matters  little  to  us  at  the  present  time 
where  they  were  made;  the  main  ob- 
ject is  that  they  are  obtainable  for 
our  modern  rooms. 

This  reference  to  the  French 
sconces  recalls  that  quite  a  number 
made  in  that  country  are  being 
brought  to  America  from  Russia. 
More  than  one  fine  set  of  six  and  even 
more  Russian  sconces  is  now  deco- 
rating the  walls  of  an  American  home. 
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Autumn  Holidays  of  Delight 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


Ice  boating  in  Toronto  Bay,  next  winter.  Canadians  are  keen  on  winter 

sports   that   engage   the   activities   of   men.   women,   do;:s   and   horses. 

Courtesy  Canadian  National    Railway 


money;  but  they  are  striving  valiant- 
ly to  impart  a  new  quality  and  dis- 
tinction to  Autumn  touring  through- 
out the  world.  For  pleasure  travel; 
recreational  tours,  unhurried  visits  to 
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Humor  in  music — an  exhibit  attlie Leip- 
zig Trade  Fair,  oldest  industrial  ex- 
change of  Europe,  in  operation  700  years 

foreign  ports,  and  assured  bodily 
comfort,  Autumn  travel  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  social  privileges. 

AUTUMN  ATTRACTION'S  ABROAD: 

The  life  at  European  spas  is  de- 


lightful in  the  Autumn.  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain  and  Italy  generally  en- 
joy ideal  climatic  conditions  during 
fall  months.  Switzerland's  green 
hills,  dotted  with  high-grade  cattle, 
present  a  lovely  aspect  under  a  warm 
sun,  but  with  mountain  air  of  in- 
vigorating temperature.  On  the  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  Autumn  season  is  the  joy  of  eve- 
ry traveler — especially  so  if  he  is 
very  active  in  his  rambles.  This  has 
been  a  very  animated  season  abroad. 
Germany  has  never  before  had  such 
an  impressive  musical  season  and  it 
is  still  going  on.  The  Britisn  season's 
program  is  still  literally  packed  with 
social  events,  exhibitions,  congresses 
and  conventions;  championship  sports 
and  athletics  of  international  interest. 
France  and  Spain  offered  a  group  of 
similar  attractions,  the  latter  includ- 
ing its  two  great  expositions — the  one 
at  Barcelona,  the  other  at  Sevilla,  and 
both  to  remain  open.  Europe,  there- 
fore, from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Baltic,  from  St.  Michel  to  Russia, 
offers  Aujtumn  travel  opportunities 
never  before  excelled.  Especially  de- 
lightful Autumn  activities  prevail  at 
Biarritz;  the  English  Lake  country; 
Scotland's  shooting  season,  opening 
August  11,  and  Ireland  which  is 
charming  in  its  southern  counties. 

Not  the  least  of  these  will  be  the 
frequent    air    cruises    organized    by 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


CENTVRY 
FVRN1TVRE 


Waterbuck  in  the  famous  Sabie  Game  Reserve,  South  Africa.  Here  the 
Naturalist  may  study  big  game  in  its  sanctuary  with  a  sketch  book,  cam- 
era and  telescope.  Courtesy  Thos.  Cook  &  Son— South  African  Railways 


'.  .  .  REFLECTS  THE  GOOD  TASTE 

OF  THE  OWNER" 

To  choose  from  the  works  of  the  old  masters  with 
perfect  discretion,  to  retain  the  subtle  flavor  of 
inherent  beauty  and  historical  significance,  and 
to  weld  to  this  background  the  elements  of  modern 
research  and  utility,  requires  a  sense  of  discrimi-- 
nation  in  the  production  of  furniture  that  is  rare 
indeed. 

Such  is  Century  Furniture,  furniture  that  finds 
compatible  environment  in  the  nation's  most 
richly  appointed  homes,  furniture  that  imparts 
an  atmosphere  of  refinement,  comfort  and  dignity, 
and  reflects  the  culture  and  good  taste  of  the 
owner. 

In  New  York,  Chicago  and  Grand  Rapids  Century 
Productions  may  be  seen  at  our  private  show' 
rooms.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  this 
furniture  and  to  employ,  if  you  wish,  the  extensive 
facilities  at  your  command. 


CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE  CO. 


FACTORY  SALESROOM    GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  SALES  ROOM:  227  E.  45th  ST. 
CHICAGO  SALES  ROOM:  161   E.  ERIE  ST. 


CJiv* 


f  R NI  TU R E" ,  a  compact,  accurate,  readable 
history  of  period  styles  will  be  sent  post  paid 
for  $1.00.     Profusely  illustrated.     Highly  indorsed. 
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Celadon     Lamp     of    the     Minn     Period. 
Parchment  Shade  painted  by  the  Porce- 
lain   Painters  of  China 


Sang  de  Bccuf  Chia  Ching  Lamp.  Gold 

Mount  and  Hexagonal  Parchment  Shade 

in  the  Chinoisc  Manner 


Lamps 

6 


THE  rich  and  colorful  beauty  of 
lamps  created  from  fine 
Oriental  vases  and  objets  d'art 
finds  a  fitting  place  in  interiors  of 
almost  all  periods.  Even  prior  to 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  Old  World 
mariners  had  brought  home  rare 
treasures  from  the  Orient  which 
were  displayed  with  pride  in  the 
homes  of  wealthy  and  important 
people.  Such  people  today  take  an 
equal  delight  in  the  possession  of 
beautiful  Oriental  lamps.  Ludlow 
&  Minor  have  achieved  a  special 
technique  in  the  mounting  of  such 
lamps  and  their  artists  are  adept 
at  creating  shades  that  serve  to  ac- 
cent their  beauty. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  announce  that  Mr.  Robert 
Jimmerson,  long  known  for  his  fine  craftsmanship  as  a 
Metal  Worker,  has  become  associated  with  Ludlow  & 
Minor,  Inc.  and  will  have  full  supervision  of  their  Lamp 
Mounting  Department. 


JUDLOWfjyjjlW^ 


/JVC 


240  West  23  rd  Street  —  New  York 

Los  Angeles  Showrooms: 

W.  J.  SAYLOR 

5514  Wiishire  Blvd.  Wilshire  Tower 


Modern  Celadon  Lamp  with  Shin  Parchment  Shade.  Hand  painted  Border  to  match 
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A  Sumptuous  Chippendale  Interior 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


gods  as  in  his  Chinese  diversion,  as 
it  now  appears,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
phases  of  his  career — a  hall-mark  of 
his  versatility  and  genius.  The  fash- 
ion for  Chinese  decoration  that  had 
its  origin  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  reached  the  height  of  its  popu- 
larity in  England  when  Chippendale 
adapted  it  to  furniture  of  his  de- 
signing. 

That  he  should  have  seized  upon 
the  vogue  as  a  means  of  diversifying 
his  already  numerous  furniture  styles 
was  quite  natural,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  never  lost  its  prestige  is  proof 
of  his  incomparable  taste  and  skill." . 
It  is,  perhaps,  when  a  rather  compre- 
hensive collection  of  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale is  assembled  in  a  beautiful 
private  home,  with  the  intriguing  ac- 
cessories of  the  period,  that  it  is 
possible  to  adequately  appraise  its 
matchless  charm. 

Few  private  collectors  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  bring  together 
so  many  authentic  antiques  of  this 
type  as  Mrs.  H.  Kierstede  Hudson 
of  New  York.  In  her  town  house  as 
also  in  her  country  place  at  Oyster 
Bay,  L.  I.,  she  has  had  rooms  special- 
ly designed  to  house  her  fine  Chip- 
pendale examples  and  her  rare 
Chinese  porcelains  of  the  Chi'en 
Lung  Period. 

The  drawing  room  in  her  city  home 
at  No.  5  East  79th  Street  is  an  adap- 
tation of  the  salon  in  a  famous  Vien- 
nese Palace  which  Henry  Corse,  New 
York  architect,  visited  while  touring 
Europe  in  search  of  inspiration  for 
the  architectural  background  which 
he  subsequently  supplied.  Mr.  Corse 
also  collaborated  with  Mrs.  Hudson, 
in  the  treatment  of  the  interior  which 
is  carried  out  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
to  18th  Century  tradition,  for  the 
latter  has  a  genius  for  decoration  as 
well  as  a  discriminating  taste  as  a 
collector  of  rare   objects  of  art. 

The  walls  and  woodwork  of  the 
room  are  done  in  the  muted  yellow 
of  old  Chinese  rugs.  The  splendor  of 
rich  yellow  satin  damask,  patterned 
with  the  rising  sun  motif  of  China 
form  the  window  draperies,  hung 
from  delightfully  decorative  cornices 
in  black  and  gold  and  the  same  lus- 
trous material  is  used  in  the  uphol- 
stery of  a  graceful  Napoleonic  divan, 
a  Chippendale  sofa  and  several  easy 
chairs.  A  black  lacquer  cornice, 
picked  out  in  gilt,  finishes  the  walls 
at  the  ceiling  and  a  lacquered  chair 
rail  defines  the  top  of  the  wainscoting. 
Over  the  teak  floor  are  laid  two  large 
antique  Chinese  rugs  in  blue  and  yel- 
low of  the  prevailing  color  scheme. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  refined 
elegance  and  polished  beauty  about 
Chinese  Chippendale,  as  of  having 
been  designed  for  the  homes  of  the 
aristocracy  and  this,  in  the  more  illus- 
trious pieces,  was  undoubtedly  the 
case.  For  it  is  known  that  Chippen- 
dale, during  his  association  with 
Robert  Adam,  designed  furniture  for 
Nostell  Priory,  Harewood  and  Rain- 
ham  Halls,  the  latter  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Townsend.  The  magnif- 
icent lacquered  and  gilt  bedstead 
from  Badminton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  ancestral  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  done  in  the  Chinese  manner 
is  attributed  to  him. 

The  enchanting  mirrors  in  French 
rococo  and  Chinese  ornament,  now 
so  eagerly  sought  by  collectors,  held 
an  important  place  in  Chippendale's 
furniture  repertoire.  Usually  of  pine, 
gilded,  they  reflect  in  an  entertaining 


way,  the  grace  and  distinction  of  this 
illustrious  period.  The  frames  affj  d- 
ed  him  a  rare  opportunity  for  indulg- 
ing in  his  penchant  for  intricate  and 
delicate  carving  in  which  there  was  a 
rather  limited  field  in  formal  English 
furniture. 

This  inviting  phase  of  his  work  is 
charmingly  illustrated  in  the  superb 
chimney  piece  which  is  easily  the 
dominant  note  in  the  architectural 
treatment.  Its  interest  is  accentuated 
by  the  very  splendid  fireplace,  faced 
with  black  and  gold  marble.  There  is 
a  richly  carved  lintel  and  mantel  and 
at  the  base  the  ends  display  splayed 
scrolls  in  black  and  gilt,  that  tend  to 
give  balance  and  dignity  to  the  com- 
position. 

The  mirror,  covering  the  chimney 
breast  and  reaching  to  the  cornice, 
is  designed  in  the  open  flowing  lines 
known  as  the  Chippendale  style.  The 
rococo  ornamentation  of  the  Louis 
XV  school,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
vogue,  which  was  employed  by  Chip- 
pendale with  the  utmost  refinement 
and  taste,  appears  in  the  foliated 
scroll  effects  with  the  airy  tracery  of 
leaves,  vines  and  flowers,  typical  of 
the  style. 

The  finial  of  the  arch  makes  use  of 
the  familiar  pagoda,  and  the  cranes, 
so  popular  as  motifs  in  this  form  of 
decoration.  The  double  elongated 
scrolls  form  the  main  outlines  of  the 
frame,  supporting  little  pagodas  and 
pedestals  that  hold  rare  bits  of  Chi- 
nese porcelain.  A  scroll  design  across 
the  base  is  not  pierced  but  on  either 
end  delicate  foliated  scrolls  bend 
gracefully  towards  the  center. 

Furniture  and  wall  decorations  *>f 
glowing  lacquer  are  contrasted  againjt 
the  soft  yellow  walls  to  produce  an 
effect  of  Oriental  splendor.  Of  these 
various  contributions,  none  is  more 
effective  than  the  several  superb 
lacquer  panels,  framed  in  gold  in  the 
flowing  manner  of  Chippendale's  mir- 
rors, with  tiny  brackets  wrought  into 
the  design,  carrying  vases  of  gay  Ori- 
ental porcelain. 

Two  of  these  panels  on  one  wall 
offset  the  colorful  quality  of  a  richly 
embroidered  temple-hanging  of  the 
Ming  era.  Beneath  it  stands  an  early 
English  cabinet  of  lacquer,  built  with 
two  tiers  of  shelves,  closed  with  oc- 
tagonal leaded  glass  doors  and  having 
a  semi-circular  recessed  portion  be- 
tween with  solid  doors  of  brilliantly 
illuminated  lacquer.  The  top,  enclosed 
in  a  fret-work  gallery,  holds  two 
stately  sacrificial  urns  in  pewter,  of 
the  Ming  Period,  and  an  enchanting 
lacquered  tea  caddy. 

Chippendale's  use  of  the  octagon 
has  been  skilfully  employed  by  the 
architect  in  the  treatment  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  which  partakes  of  this 
symbolism.  Lacquered  cabinets  are 
recessed  in  the  diagonal  wall  spaces 
with  the  finely  proportioned  double 
doors  of  the  entrance  between.  The 
latter,  penciled  in  gold,  and  capped 
by  a  single  lacquered  cornice  of  pecu- 
liar grace  and  beauty,  link  the  treat- 
ment of  the  side  walls  together  in 
remarkably  decorative  design.  The 
mirrored  shelves,  set  at  an  angle,  re- 
flect the  grace  of  line  and  color  of  the 
art  objects  that  include  even  more 
radiant  examples  of  Mrs.  Hudson's 
Chinese  porcelains,  representing  the 
second  quarter  of  the  Chi'en  Lung 
Period.  ♦ 

A  host  of  lesser  furnishings,  scat- 
tered about  the  room,  add  immeasur- 
ably to  its  completeness  and  distinc- 
( Continued  on  page  108) 
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Water  bearer-;  of  i  ganda,  Africa.  These 
women  tlo  all  the  work — their  lords 
supplying  the  game.  Courtesj  Cunard- 
Vm  lior  Line-,  ami   American  Express 


travel  agencies  from  New  York.  Lon- 
don and  Paris  to  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Western  Asia  and  North 
Africa.  Americans  will  be  amazed  at 
the  extent  of  the  constant  daily  air- 
plane service  centering  in  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin  and  radiating  in  all 
directions. 

THE   BOON    OF  THE   WORLD-CRUISE: 

While  Europe  has  this  year  opened 
her  arms  and  her  inns  to  American 
travelers  as  never  before,  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  also  in  a  very  hospitable 
mood.  Nearly  a  million  American 
globe  trotters  are  not  a  trivial  source 
of  social  and  financial  traffic.  So  a 
'large  number  of  around-the-world 
cruises  will  start  again  in  December 


THRILLS    ON 
CANADIAN     TOURS \ 

Fishing  in  East- 
ern Canada  is  the 
sport  of  hardy  men 
and  thoroughbred 
women.  When  in 
spring  the  trout 
and  salmon  rise  in 
cool  Canadian  wa- 
ters there  is  some- 
thing new  and 
wine-like  in  the 
breast  of  every 
sportsman.  And 
every  year's  expe- 
rience with  a  rod 
and  reel  is  unlike 
every  preceding 
year  —  no  matter 
how  constantly  you 
pursue  your  favor- 
ite sport.  It  is  a  spiritual  rebirth 
and  a  physical  rejuvenation  to  whip 
the  whitewater  streams  of  friendly 
Canada,  from  the  eastern  tip  of  New- 
foundland to  the  yawning  mouth  of 
the  Skeena  River  on  the  north  Pacific 
Coast.  New  Brunswick  is  not  far 
from  our  eastern  states  and  it  is  alive 
with  fish  and  fellow-fishermen  every 
spring  and  summer.  Automobile  tours 
through  Quebec  and  Ontario  during 
August,  September  and  early  October 
are  a  parade  of  enchantments  in  a 
country  famed  for  its  hospitality  to 
the  well-behaved  autoist.  "Drive 
carefully  and  see  our  scenery — bull 
it  and  see  our  magistrate."  That  is 
about  the  proper  way  of  it  in  the  land 
of  the  French-Canuck  habitant  and 
"Madam'  la  Beavarr": 

"We  mak'  comoosie  een  dat  stream 
An'  den  long  wintarr  mon'  we  dream; 


From  the  veranda  of  the  "Chalets,"  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  an  alluring 
.-pring,  summer  and  autumn  region.  High  altitude,  a  dry  climate,  abun- 
dant  sunshine  and  glorious  mountain  trails 


and  January  from  American  and 
Canadian  ports,  and  continue  touring 
until  May  and  June  1931.  Those  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Hamburg-American,  Red  Star,  Dollar 
and  other  lines  and  the  Cook,  Frank, 
American  Express  and  Raymond 
Whit  comb  Travel  Agencies  provide 
fascinating  itineraries  which,  if  ex- 
perienced, should  keep  a  traveler 
alive  with  joyous  memories  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more.  For  there  is  no 
other  social  activity  that  keeps  one 
so  young,  with  such  a  fresh  interest 
in  so  much,  as  an  occasional  tour 
around  the  world. 


De  green  spruce  barrk  ees  sweet  like 

grouse 
We  put  heem  een  dat  leetle  house 
An'  no   car'   den  come  snow,   come 

freeze, 
We  do  jes'  like  we  much  dam  please, 
Madam'  la  Beavarr." 

Gordon  Johnson,  who  wrote  ar- 
dently of  the  Canadian  woods,  knew 
much  of  the  beaver  and  its  other 
wild  life. 

A  COURSE  OF  HOME  TRAVELS  : 

Having  done  so  well  in  our  eulo- 
gium  of  Canada,  let  us  say  a  word  in 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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No.  6S24 
Design  protected  by  U.S.  Letters  Patent 

Huxurtou£  Comfort 

T"H1S  appealing  design  presents  a  new  and  very  distinctive  type 
*■  of  Solarium  furniture  which  can  be  rolled  easily  to  the  lawn.  It 
is  alUrattan  construction,  natural  finish,  decorated  with  bands  of 
French  enameled  cane  in  contrasting  colors.  The  upholstery  is  an 
imported  fabric  chemically  treated  to  resist  water.  Light  of  weight, 
but  sturdily  built — the  curves  are  so  designed  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  one  not  to  relax  in  perfect  comfort. 

The   arm   chair    illustrates    a   new   suite   which   we   have   named 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  demonstrates  again  theSons= 
Cunningham  preeminence   in  style  design.  The 
materials  and  decorations  are  similar  to  those 
employed    in    the    chaise=lawn, 
and  the  comfortable  cushions  are 


No.  683O 
Design  protected  by  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 


likewise  channelled.  Such  a  suite  will  give  your  Sun  Room  an 
irresistible  smartness  and  charm. 

Sons  =  Cunningham  furniture  is  built  for  those  who  seek 
originality  of  design,  the  finest  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship,  and  unusual  upholstery  combinations.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  most  representative  display  of  designs  and 
color  combinations  in  the  Sons  =  Cunningham  Showrooms, 
where  you  are  cordially  invited  to  call.  Purchases  may  be 
made  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 

A  portfolio  of  colored  prints  and  other 
illustrations  will  be  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  twenty  cents — stamps  or  coin. 

H>ott£  —  Ctmmngfjam 
&eeb  &  ftattan  Co.,  inc. 
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A  Bed  to  Fit  Every  Bedroom 

(Continued  from  page  66) 
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Pattern  No.  30815,  illus- 
trated, is  but  one  of  trie 
hundreds  of  beautiful  pat- 
terns designed  to  harmonize 
with  the  various  tyjies  of  in- 
teriors—  I   eriod  or  N  Iodern. 

Photograph  by  Courtesy  of  Modern- 
ag   Furniture  Co.,  New  York. 


\HEN  your  decorator 
or  architect  tells  you 
that  Oalubra  Is  the 
modern  method  or 
wall  decoration,  he  refers  not 
only  to  Salubra's  beauty  but  to 
its  practical  virtues. 

Oalubra  is  allied  like  ordin- 
ary wall  paper  but  there  the  like- 
ness stops!  For  Salubra  is  fade- 
less, waterprooi,  washable.  It  is 
literally  baint-by-the-roll  — line 
oil  faints  allied  by  a  scientific 
process  ori  high  grade  waterbrooi 
parchment  paper. 

Indeed,  you  will  delight  in  the 
lovely  original  (patterns,  as  well  as 
the   amazing  variety    or  soit  deli- 
cate   Lones.     1  low    gratifying   to 
know,   boo,  that    Salubra  is  AB- 
SOLUTELY FADELESS  and 
can  always  be  rid  01  dirt, smudge  cr 
slain  by  a  soap  and  water  scrubbing. 
II  you  are  tliinbingol  rcdecoral- 
the  name     Salubra    isone  to 
mber.j  reading  decorators  can 
tell  you  about  Saluhra.  Or  write 
I  :  Bl    \NK  &  CO. 

£230  Pari;  Avenue,  New    York,  N.Y.  or 
Q.l   North  Wabash    Avenue.    C    hiea,;o.  111. 


WILL  WAS]  1 


heavy  bases  supporting  the  end  posts. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  a 
"mourning  bed"  was  also  in  readiness 
with  hangings  to  match  and  Sir  Ralph 
Verney  was  always  lending  his  "blake 
bedde"  when  one  of  his  friends  died, 
for  the  widow  to  receive  condolences 
in  fitting  state.  Thousands  of  pounds 
were  often  spent  in  decorating  a 
chamber  and  bedstead  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir  and  receptions  and  card 
parties  were  held  in  the  beautifully 
appointed  room,  but  few  of  these  are 
in  existence.  After  the  Restoration 
bedsteads  increased  in  height  until 
they  reached  the  ceiling  of  the  loftiest 
room  often  twenty  feet.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Chippendale  style,  the 
silk  covered  bedposts  were  replaced 
by  delicately  carved  or  fluted  shafts 
of  mahogany,  with  carved  posts  and 
short  cabriole  legs  terminating  in 
lions'  feet. 

With  the  Brothers  Adam  the  "beau- 
tiful spirit  of  antiquity"  was  infused 
into  furniture,  mahogany  carved  and 
gilded  and  satinwood  painted  with 
medallions  by  famous  artists  were  the 
favorite  woods.  Illustrated  are  twin 
beds  showing  Adam  influence,  in 
which  satinwood,  kingwood,  tulip- 
wood,  mahogany  and  ebony  are  ar- 
tistically combined  and  further  en- 
riched with  medallions  beautifully 
painted  in  the  manner  of  Angelica 
Kauffmann.  Under  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton,  the  slender  posts  were 
carved  with  wheat  ears  and  the  cor- 
nices inlaid  with  shells  of  coloured 
woods  or  painted  with  garlands  of 
flowers  and  ribbons. 

In  the  style  known  as  English  Em- 
pire, bedsteads  of  mahogany  or 
painted  wood  were  scrolled  over  at 
each  end  and  usually  decorated  with 
ormolu  in  classic  design.  Day  beds 
which  came  into  vogue  late  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  state  beds  were 
banished  from  the  living  room,  are 
even  more  popular  in  the  twentieth, 
as  are  the  graceful  chaises  longues. 
In  many  modern  bedsteads  the  best 
features  of  several  styles  are  often 
combined  with  consummate  taste  and 
discretion,  in  woods  untouched  by 
dye  or  stain,  the  rich  tones  of  mahog- 
any, walnut  and  chestnut,  the  golden 
brown  of  satinwood,  the  soft  honey 
colour  of  pine  and  maple  and  the  sil- 
very grey  of  Hungarian  ash,  depend- 
ing for  their  beauty  upon  nature's 
lovely  grain  and  colouring. 

Instability  and  insecurity  were  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  the  lives 
of  the  French  and  English  people  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  only  compara- 
tive safety  was  behind  thick  walls  and 
one  had  always  to  be  ready  for  in- 
stant flight.  Even  the  most  powerful 
lords,  masters  of  many  castles  had 
but  one  set  of  furniture,  which  went 
with  them  at  every  move,  everything 
had  to  be  transportable  and  every 
piece  of  furniture  except  a  coffer  had 
to  be  small  enough  to  go  into  one.  or 
be  taken  to  pieces  to  pack  in  one.  The 
only  furniture  left  behind  were  the 
bedsteads  of  rough  planks  barely 
planed,  tables  that  were  boards  set 
on  trestles  when  needed  and  rude 
wooden  benches  that  offered  no  temp- 
tation to  plunderers. 

Until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
t  ury,  bedsteads  in  France  were  either 
rude  frames  of  carpentry,  entirely 
hidden  by  coverings  of  various  fabrics 
and  curtained,  or  they  were  enclosed. 
the  "lits  clos"  or  recessed  cupboards 
with  tiers  of  shelves  for  parents  and 
children,  covered  by  doors  in  the  day 
(into  and  reached  at  night  by  steps  or 


a  ladder.  Although  found  in  Brittanv 
and  Holland,  they  were  probably  o*. 
Norse  origin  and  the  modern  "in  a 
door"  bed  is  unquestionably  an  evo- 
lution of  the  ancient  "lits  clos".  Bed- 
steads of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period 
are  very  rare,  for  their  monumental 
size  and  immovability  caused  their 
destruction  when  sleeping  rooms  of 
moderate  dimensions  became  fash- 
ionable. 

These  tremendous  four-posters 
were,  unbelieveably  luxurious,  often 
costing  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
furniture.  Their  hangings  were  made 
with  wide  vertical  stripes,  in  which 
plain  velvet,  brocaded  velvet  and 
damask  in  three  colours  alternated, 
or  they  were  made  of  embroidered 
materials  richly  interwoven  with  gold, 
or  of  needle  point  tapestry  "divided 
into  pictures  by  a  line  of  silver  em- 
broidery". Among  the  four  hundred 
beds  belonging  to  Louis  Fourteenth 
was  one  of  which  the  curtains  took 
twelve  years  to  embroider.  This  king 
gave  audiences  "au  lit"  and  presided 
at  his  parliaments  in  a  "lit  supreme" 
or  state  couch,  on  which  princes  were 
permitted  to  sit,  while  state  officials 
stood  near  and  commoners  knelt. 
Other  bedsteads  of  this  period  were 
the  "lit  de  parade",  a  state  bed  on  a 
platform  surrounded  by  a  balustrade 
and  the  "lit  d'alcove"  set  in  a  recess, 
in  which  semi-privacy  was  afforded  by 
a  balustrade  or  columns. 

The  number  of  curtains  on  each 
bed  varied  from  three  to  eight,  for 
every  protection  was  used  against 
cold.  The  bed-posts  sheathed  in  some 
gorgeous  fabric,  often  cloth-of-gold 
or  silver,  were  surmounted  by  splen-t-', 
did  "bouquets  de  plumes"  composed 
of  a  hundred  ostrich  feathers  around 
heron  aigrettes,  in  white  or  in  colours 
matching  the  bed.  The  plumes  were 
sometimes  replaced  by  vases  holding 
bouquets  of  silver  flowers,  or  by 
small,  branching  crystal  candelabra. 
Bedsteads  of  such  splendor  were  not 
in  daily  use,  but  ornamented  the  state 
chamber,  or  reception  room  in  which 
all  the  luxury  of  the  house  was  con- 
centrated. Even  the  beds  of  the  bour- 
geois were  hung  with  striped  crimson 
velvet  and  silver  moire,  black  velvet 
alternating  with  flame  coloured  silk 
damask,  or  with  curtains  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery  lined  with  cloth  of 
silver.  Valances  were  of  yellow  taffeta 
and  counterpanes  of  Indian  damasks, 
or  of  Chinese  satin  embroidered  with 
gold.  Bedsteads  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  hung  with  woolen  serges 
in  red,  green,  or  ashes-of-roses,  with 
silk  woven  with  wool  or  cotton,  imita- 
tion damasks,  Bruges  satin,  or  other 
"stuffs." 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  Fif- 
teenth, the  ancient  four-post  bed- 
stead with  its  luxurious  fittings  grad- 
ually disappeared  and  the  styles  most 
in  vogue  were  the  "Duchesse"  bed, 
or  the  chaise  longuc.  with  back 
curved  like  a  gondola  and  a  mattress, 
the  lit  d'ange,  or  Angel  bed,  with 
canopy  at  the  head  and  counterpane 
extending  over  the  foot  and  the  Polish 
bed.  In  this  period,  sofas  and  chaises 
longues,  inventions  of  the  previous 
reign  were  perfected  and  multiplied, 
but  with  the  emergence  of  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  from  their  winding 
sheet  of  ashes,  all  the  decorative  art 
of  the  Romans  came  to  light  and  even 
the  admirable  style  of  Louis  Quinze 
was  unable  to  resist  the  universal  en- 
thusiasm for  their  beds  and  other  fur- 
niture. Classic  antiquity  triumphed 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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A  FEELING  OF  UNITY 
and  <jood  taste  m  LEAVENS  finished  to  your 
order  furniture  where  a  soft-  toned  antique 
green  and  rust  painted  .suite  repeats  trie  color 
liarmony  and  motif  of  tlie  unusual  tone  drapes. 

William  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

32    Canal   Street,   Boston,   M.ass. 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

highting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
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One  of  the  mmij  rooms  it-Inch  comprise  the  Ts^eiccomb  Galleries 
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The  galleries  of  F.J.  J\[ewcomb  Mfg. 
Company  exhibit  not  only  the  most 
interesting  collection  of  fine  antiques, 
reproductions  and  original  7\feu^ 
comb  pieces,  but  also  the  most  varied 
assortment  to  be  found  under  any  one 
roof  in  J\[ew  Tor\.  These  galleries  are 
a  veritable  maze  of  varvsized  show 
rooms,  roaming  over  the  expanse  of 
several  buildings  which  have  been  aw 
nexed  to  the  original  building  during 
the  past  half  century.  Decorators, 
architects,  collectors  and  those  people 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  finer  things 
spend  many  delightful  hours  in  the 
House  ofJ\[ewcomb.  May  we  suggest 
your  visit  prove  equally  interesting? 


o^iCfq.  Gompatw 
42-54 'Wiy&jfrywt 

665'Boijhton  St.,  Boston 


e9ltember  Antique  <ind  "Decorative  c3ns  League,  inc. 
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"THE  GATE  TO  HEAVEN  IS  THE  DOOR  TO  HOME" 


(j  I  HE  wrought  iron  door  designed  and  installed  by  you  in  our 
_l_  home,"  writes  the  owner  of  the  above,  "has  given  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  to  us  and  to  every  visitor.  Sheer  wonderment  shows  in  the 
face  of  each  person  viewing  it  for  the  first  time,  and  all  marvel  at 
its  striking  beauty,  its  rare  workmanship  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
its  construction.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  iron,  brass  and  copper 
make  up  this  fairy  vision!  It  is,  however,  a  joyous  thought  to  know 

that  the  vision  will  not  fade  but  will  endure  beyond  your  time  and 

ii 

ours. 

To  those  who  seek  through  the  establishment  of  beautiful  homes 
to  perpetuate  the  tradition  of  gracious  living,  nothing  so  satisfac- 
torily combines  utility  with  enduring  beauty  as  metal  wrought 
through  the  conception  of  the  artist  and  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
artisan  into  patterns  of  strength  and  charm. 

Such  ironwork  has  for  more  than  twenty-six  years  been  produced  at 
the  studios  of  Edmund  Schulte-Beckum,  metal  sculptor  and  repous- 
seur.  Such  ironwork  has  gone  into  the  lovelier  homes,  whether  they 
be  in  New  York  or  Palm  Beach,  Shanghai  or  Rio.  Stair-rails  grace- 
fully ascending,  doors  that  proclaim  a  welcome  nonetheless  warm 
because  of  their  gentle  dignity,  quaint  old  lanterns  that  shed  the 
friendlier  glow.  Unique  sconces  and  latches  and  hinges — everything, 
indeed,  from  door-knob  to  weathervane  that  the  home,  large  or 
small,  requires.  Also,  individual  designs  executed  promptly,  and 
estimates  cheerfully  made  on  request. 


EDMUND    SCHULTE-BECKUM 

METAL  SCULPTOR  AND  REPOUSSEUR 

347  BRONXVILLE  ROAD 
BRONXVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE:    BRONXVILLE    3520-5110 
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Autumn  Holidays  of  Delight 
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The  castle  of  Mosel  in  autumn  splendor,  on  Eltz  Mountain,  Germany.  Old 
world  castles  may  soon  stand  vacant  of  Europe's  fast  vanishing  monarchies. 
Courtesy  North  German  Lloyd 


favor  of  our  own  paradise  in  the 
southwest  and  the  northwest,  from 
the  grey-green  mesas  and  buff  adobe 
huts  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
southern  Colorado  to  the  rugged  hills 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  climatically 
tempered  by  the  warm  winds  of  the 
lower  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  is  no  region  on  any  continent 
which  excels  the  beauty,  interest  and 
charm  of  the  sunlands  of  our  cactus 
country  on  the  one  hand  and  some  of 
our  National  Parks,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Crater  Lake,  California  and  Mt. 
Shasta  territories  on  the  other.  Right 
here  in  our  midst  there  are  travel  op- 
portunities of  the  first  rank  in  health- 
fulness,  in  rest,  in  social  and  recrea- 
tional as  well  as  serious  exploratory 
interest  for  Americans  of  every  de- 
gree of  physical  power  and  energy. 

LAND  OF  HISTORY,  ROMANCE  AND 
RLTGGED   LANDSCAPES: 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  spring 
and  autumn  vacation  rambles  one 
may  enjoy  after  a  winter's  arduous 
business  and  social  activity  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  east,  south  and  west 
by  trains  of  the  most  luxurious  char- 
acter in  the  world.  Texas,  New  Mexi- 
co and  Arizona  are  delightful  regions 
to  visit  until  the  end  of  April  and 
after  October,  especially  if  you  are 
interested  in  their  historic  monu- 
ments, ruins,  Indian  life,  adobe  vil- 
lages, large  cities,  and  the  art  colonies 
which  in  the  last  twenty  years  have 
made  some  of  their  communities 
famous. 

Texas  is  a  state  of  prodigious  pro- 
gress industrially,  agriculturally  and 
socially.  New  Mexico,  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  picturesque.  Santa  Fe.  El 
Paso,  the  cities  on  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic and  Rock  Island  Systems;  then 
west  into  Arizona  over  the  Apache 
Trail,  past  the  Casa  Grande  National 
Monument,  the  great  Roosevelt  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  and  up  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  with  its  as- 
tonishing aspect  every  day  in  the 
year.  You  are  then  in  a  veritable  gar- 
den of  nearby  National  Parks  and 
may  visit  Zion  National  Park,  Bryce 


Canyon,  Rainbow  Park  and  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  on  your  way 
north  and  east,  and  end  this  comfort- 
able, yet  amazing  journey  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  near 
Denver.  t 

For  a  really  illuminating  view  of 
a  small  part  of  the  natural  glories  of 
our  own  country,  we  know  that  this 
tour  will  justify  any  number  of  days 
and  dollars  you  may  spend  upon  it. 
Instead  of  going  all  the  way  by  train, 
you  may  ship  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  New  Orleans;  then  by  train 
west  over  the  sunset  route  as  far  as 
you  like.  And  the  sights  you'll  see  in 
balmy  weather,  with  cool  nights  to 
sleep  and  good  food  to  eat.  will 
splash  your  memory  with  the  gold  of 
a  new  experience  akin  to  adventure. 

Speaking  of  railroad  food,  recalls 
something  this  generation  has,  per- 
haps, never  known.  It  was  in  May 
1877 — fifty  years  ago — that  our  peo- 
ple were  startled  by  seeing  the  first 
three  dining  cars  in  the  country.  They 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  During  their  first  year, 
32, S50  meals  were  served.  Now,  with 
forty-six  diners,  the  same  road  is 
serving  over  000.000  meals  a  year.  In 
1877  travelers  on  this  road  ate  1630 
pounds  of  beef;  now  they  eat  124,000 
pounds.  The  ham  derby  has  even  a 
more  impressive  record.  While  790 
pounds  were  served  in  1877,  passen- 
gers now  get  away  with  77.360 
pounds  a  year.  Finally,  if  you  could 
now  see  those  dingy  old  diners  of 
1877,  you  would  rub  your  eyes  and 
wonder  the  more  at  the  amazing  lux- 
ury and  refinement  of  the  de  luxe 
diners  of  today. 

There  is  a.  patriotic  element  in 
home  travels,  that,  by  its  example, 
teaches  our  youth  to  see  their  own 
country  before  they  attempt  to  repre- 
sent its  spirit  and  its  ideals  abroad. 
Nothing  qualifies  an  American  for 
foreign  travel  so  much  as  his  fre- 
quent travels  at  home.  There  are 
natural  objects  and  areas  of  great 
wonder  along  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
( Continued  on  page  102) 
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BAR 

by 

FOWLER 


Your  Private  Bar  Should  Be  .  .  . 


INSTALLED  by  Fowler  whose  We  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 

long  experience  as  a  designer  with  decorators  who  wish  to  in- 

of   fine   panelled    rooms  enables  stall  private  bars,  panelled  rooms 

him  to  create  smart  Tap  Rooms  or  fine  cabinet  work  designed  and 

for  the  modern   home  that   lend  executed   to   order.    Correspond- 

dignity  to  their  purpose.  ence  invited 


♦  - 


FOWLER   CONTRACTING   CO.,  406   E.   34th  St.,  New  York   City 
Vanderbilt    7~~- 


H.  A.  Elsjberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF  ALL  PERIODS 
in  large  yardages  and 

smaller  pieces 


18th  Ceiiturv  Kesist  Printed  Linens 

Red  and  White  &  Bine  and  White 

suitable  for  country  houses 


FOR  DEALERS.  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS  ONLY 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Antique  and  Decorativi      \.rtt    :  eague 


:%^%^C^3<^ 


'w  Snow  rooms  display  a  choice 
selection  or  authentic  reproductions  or 
y\  V 1 1 1  <L  iv  i  tury  Li  lg  lish  11  irniture 
-:-  -;-  tot  the  living  room,  bedroom  And 
dining  room  -:-  -;-  -1-  which  may  be 
purchased  through  your  -;-  -;-  -:- 
Uecorator,   /frchitect    or   jDealer. 


Cooper-Williams 

INCORPORATED 

3S5    Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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PLAZA 

STUDIOS    385    MADISON    AVE 


NEW    YORK 


This  Lamp  of  Wedgwood  Jasper  Ware  with  classic  decora- 
tions is  -forever  beautiful.  The  design  has  been  cast  from 
the  original  molds  over  100  years  old,  mounted  on  a  marble 
base  and  completed  with  an  appropriate  stretched  taffeta 
shade  ...  a  Lamp  admirably  suited  to  Georgian,  Adam  or  late 
Federal    rooms. 


LAMPS 


which  express  the  beauty  of  the  classic  tradition, 
or  are  adapted  to  harmonize  with  varied  types 
of  decoration. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Fascinating  Fabrics  for  the  Home 


(Continued  from  page  80) 


One  of  a  pair  of  historic  crewel  work  curtains  in  brilliant  wools  on  nat- 
ural linen  embroidered  in  1703  by  Elizabeth  Godfrey.  Lady-in-waiting  to 
Queen  Anne,  her  initials  E.  G.  appear  in  the  center  of  several  flowers. 
Courtesy   Win,   H.    Baumgarten   &    Co. 


courtiers  playing  at  farming,  shown 
with  this  is  a  taffeta  in  a  rare  shade 
of  blue  for  window  draperies. 

Especially  beautiful  for  canopies, 
bedspreads,  curtains  and  cushions  is  a 
Louis XVI.  broche  in  flame,  vert,  coral, 


Old  English  print  on  glazed  or  un- 
glazed  chintz,  tropical  flowers  and 
bamboo  tree  in  gay  colors  on  tete  de 
negre  and  other  backgrounds.  Cour- 
tesy   Witcombe,     McGeachin     &     Co. 

yellow,  lilac,  absinthe,  Dresden  blue 
and  cherub  rose,  which  has  the  effect 
of   fine    hand   embroidery  on   heavy 


crinkled  taffeta ;  the  interlacing  scrolls 
of  satin  stitch  in  deeper  tones,  form 
medallions  enclosing  sprays  of  roses 
and  leaves  in  natural  colors.  Exactly 
matching  the  crinkled  taffeta  in  color 
is  plain  taffeta  for  linings.  In  sea 
green,  silver,  peach  or  rust 
is  shown  a  brocaded  taffeta 
of  silk  and  rayon  with  an 
unusual  faille  weave.  In  a 
two  toned  damask  of  pure 
silk  and  mercerized  cotton, 
the  tan  ground  giving  the 
effect  of  gold  is  woven  with 
crimson,  jade,  orange  ar 
blue  making  a  beautt  il 
fabric. 

Embroidered  on  heavy 
rayon  satin  is  an  Elizabeth- 
an design  in  soft  tones  of 
rich  colors,  though  only 
shown  on  bois-de-rose,  this 
exquisite  fabric  may  be  or- 
dered in  many  colors  to  suit 
decorative  schemes.  Woven 
of  rayon  and  mercerized 
cotton  is  a  lovely  damask 
in  robin's  egg  blue,  with  a 
graceful  design  in  rosy  mauve  show- 
ing Chinese  influence,  making  it  es- 
pecially suitable  for  Chippendale 
furniture.  As  rayon  is  impervious  to 
sun  and  salt  air,  even  this  delicate 
fabric  will  not  fade.  Wonderfully 
effective  for  drapery  and  resembling 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


SHADES 


which  lend  distinction  to  an  entire  room — designed 
in  excellent  taste,  made  from  the  finest  fabrics  and 
finished  with  detailed  perfection. 


SHOWN       BY D  ECORATORS       EVERYWHERE 


Reproduction   of  a  magnificent   15th   Century   Genoese  velour   in  rich 

colors,   the   Oriental   influence   appears   in   the   pomegranate   and   palm 

leaf  effects.  Courtesy  the  Orinoka  Mills 


The  year,  the  materials,  the  terms,  for  modernizing 

O' 


LNE  MILLION  homes  will  be  modernized 
this  year,"  says  Julius  H.  Barnes,  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Author- 
ities agree  that  this  is  the  time  to  modernize. 
Don't  let  your  home  lag.  Give  it  the  beauty,  com- 
fort, and  increased  value  of  modern  Crane  plumb- 
ing and  heating.  See  the  materials  at  Crane  Exhibit 
Rooms,   maintained  to  serve  you,   your  archi- 


tect, and  your  contractor.  Or  write  for  the  book, 
Homes  of  Comfort.  You  will  find  suggestions  for 
better  bathrooms,  kitchens,  laundries,  piping.  For 
purchase  and  installation  on  monthly  payments 
under  the  Crane  Budget  Plan,  consult  a  Crane 
Qualified  Contractor-Dealer.  He  is  a  registered 
or  licensed  master  plumber  or  heating  contractor, 
whose  experience  saves  you  trouble  and  money. 


Valves 


*CRAN  E' 


Fittings 


Fixtures,  Valves,   Fittings,  and  Piping,   for   Domestic   and  Industrial  Use 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices:  836  S.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago      *      23  IV.  44th  St. ,  New  York      ♦      Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  cities 


A  CHARMING    BACKGROUND    FOR^ 


WRITE  FOR 
YOUR    COPY 

Let  us  send  you 
samples  and  a 
copy  of  this 
guide  to  good 
wall  decorations 


ANITA 


MODE 

WALL    COVE 


A   DAINTY 
BEDROOM 


Tr 


his  graceful,  floral  motif  expresses  charm  in 
every  line  —  the  delicate,  soft  tones  are  truly 
restful. 

And  to  think  that  this  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  designs  and  colorings  are  now  avail- 
able in  Sanitas,the  original  cloth  wall  covering. 

Do  a  room  or  two  in  Sanitas  this  Fall.  You 
will  find  correct  designs  to  match  your  present 
drapes  and  furniture.  The  transformation  will 
not  be  expensive. 

Sanitas  is  made  of  strong  cloth,  finished  with 
a  non-fading,  water-proof  and  non-cracking  sur- 
face. Clean  it  like  woodwork,  with  a  damp  cloth. 

The  Sanitas  trademark  on  each  roll  is  your 
guide  to  quality  —  look  for  it  to  guard  against 
substitution. 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Company 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Twenty- 
fifth    Anniversary    Sanitas    Sample    Book 
containing  the  complete   line  of  styles  for 
every  room  in  the  house 


f 
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Fascinating  Fabrics  for  the  Home 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


heavy  raw  silk  in  its  nubbed  effect  is 
tj&e    new    art    shikii    rep    woven    of 

Vricial  silk  and  mercerized  cotton 
in  antique  gold,  soft  rose,  blue.  tan. 
taupe,  egg  plant,  mulberry  and  rust. 
The  popularity  of  hand-blocked 
linens  and  chintzes  is  due  not  alone 
to  their  colorful  designs,  but  to  the 
fact  that  these  fabrics  are  so  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  many  houses  built  in 
English  style  throughout  the  country. 
Printed  on  buff  or  cream  linen  from 
the  original  Thierry-Mieg  blocks,  half 
a  century  old  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  patterns  imaginable,  a 
graceful  design  of  tall,  blossoming 
bamboo,  with  tropical  birds,  butter- 
flies and  insects  in  soft  shades  of 
green,  tan,  rose,  blue  and  orchid.  On 
five  different  backgrounds — blue.  tete. 
mulberry  and  ochre — is  a  Jacobean  de- 
sign of  pomegranates  and  Coptic 
birds,  in  brilliant  plumage  of  dull 
gold,  and  shades  of  rust  perched  on 
branches  of  blue-green  foliage. 

An  admirable  reproduction  of  a 
woven  fabric  is  seen  in  the  multi- 
colored sampler  design  printed  on  a 
natural  linen  crash.  Windmills,  ships, 
quaint  figures  under  tiny  trees,  flow- 
ers and  a  vine  covered  trellis  are  de- 
picted on  this  upholstery  or  drapery 
fabric.  To  use  in  combination  is 
"Kensington  canvas",  a  heavy,  double 
faced  cotton  in  plain  colors  which  re- 
peat those  in  the  sampler  pattern — 
orange,  blue,  sea-foam.  gold,  rust, 
green,  camel  and  old  red.  For  Colo- 
nial or  Early  American  interiors  this 
is  especially  desirable.  Typically 
French  is  the  design  printed  on  cre- 
tonne with  moire  backgrounds  of 
:  ftache,  ashes-of-roses,  peach  or 
dove  grey — a  vase  of  roses,  holly- 
hocks, poppies,  lilacs,  tulips  and 
anemones  in  bright  natural  colors, 
charming  for  hangings,  bed  or  slip 
covers. 

Known  as  "Les  Chateaux  de  la 
Loire",  is  a  hand-blocked  natural 
linen,  on  which  are  beautifully  por- 
trayed in  blue-green,  tan  and  shades 
of  rust  or  orange,  ten  of  the  famous 
Chateaux  of  France — Chenonceau, 
Amboise,  Azay-le-Rideau,  Brissac, 
Chaumont.  Loches,  Luynes,  Cham- 
bord,  Langesis.  and  Chinon — built  in 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  beautiful 
province  of  Touraine  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Loire.  While  many  of 
the  Chateaux  were  built  to  withstand 
siege  before  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
others  like  Chambord,  with  its  five 
hundred  rooms  were  primarily  de- 
signed for  entertaining  by  the  no- 
bility. This  interesting  fabric  is 
especially  desirable  for  hangings,  wall 
covering  and  paneling  in  place  of 
scenic  paper  and  is  the  only  print  in 
which  these  Chateaux  have  been  de- 
picted for  drapery. 

Hand     blocked      on     demi-glazed- 
chintz,  with  backgrounds  of  ap*iai-ec' 
R>>  j.r-'IJ  .. ^pen  *r*A  —miie  water 
'  is  always  shut  u.   ^cept  when  the 
•  lever  is  pressed.  Under  good  pres- 
'  sure  it  will  throw  a  stream  60  feet 
distant,     and     can     be     instantly 
changed  to  the  finest  mist.  A  little 
ratchet  is  so  placed  that  when  a 
certain  stream  is  attained,  it  can 
be  set  in  a  notch  which  will  retain 
it.  In  addition  to  being  convenient 
for  garden  use,  this  nozzle  is  use- 
ful for  washing  automobiles. 


|  F  you  have  a  bird  bath  in  your 

garden — and  even  the  smallest 

garden  has  a  spot  for  at  least  one 


brocades  in  rich  colors  and  fine  textures. 

Printed  in  sun  and  tub  fast  colors 
on  crepe  mohair  is  an  unusual  treat- 
ment of  a  Jacobean  design  reproduced 
from  an  Early  American  fabric  in  the 
American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  striking  pattern  in  one 
color  may  be  obtained  in  blue,  rust, 
mulberry,  violet  or  green  on  deep 
ecru  or  cream  mohair.  Countless 
weaves,  lustrous  finish,  beautiful  de- 
signs, lovely  sun  and  tub  fast  colors 
characterize  this  versatile  fabric, 
which  varies  in  weight  from  delicate 
casement  curtains  of  sheer  Angora 
gnuze  and  mohair  mist,  to  the  vel- 
vety folds  of  heavy  hangings  and  up- 
holstery fabrics. 

The  beauty  of  any  room  depends 
so  much  upon  the  curtaining  of  its 
windows,  that  the  decorative  fabrics 
with  which  they  are  draped  should 
be  carefully  chosen.  Sunlight  and  air 
are  so  essential  to  health,  that  win- 
dows should  be  veiled  rather  than 
covered,  tempering  not  excluding  the 
light.  Glass  or  casement  curtains  may 
be  of  printed  silk  voile  in  shadow 
effect,  in  shades  of  grey,  cream,  ecru, 
tan,  putty,  gold,  silver  or  white,  the 
designs  matching  the  over  draperies. 
They  may  be  of  plain  indestructible 
silk  voile  in  any  one  of  thirty  exquisite 
colors,  decorators  often  using  three 
together  to  obtain  a  desired  effect,  of 
khaki-kool,  a  deeply  crinkled  silk 
crepe,  or  heavy  georgette  in  lovely 
pastel  tints,  of  gold  or  silver  gauze 
or  silken  tissue. 

Rayon  voiles  in  modern  designs, 
moire  patterns  or  wavy  satin  stripes 
are  lovely  and  rayon  nets  embroid- 
ered with  geometric  or  floral  motifs 
give  the  effect  of  etched  glass  when 
stretched  over  a  rod  and  are  pleasing 
when  shirred.  Artificial  silk  casement 
cloth  in  gold,  beige  or  cream,  woven 
in  jaspe'  or  strie"  effect  is  a  beautiful 
fabric,  thick  enough  to  use  without 
over  drapery.  Quite  new  is  svelda, 
a  sheer  silky  fabric  in  sea  foam, 
peach,  maize,  rose,  taupe,  orchid, 
champagne,  gold  and  even  hunter"s 
green.  New  also  is  mohair  mist, 
sheer,  fine,  and  wrinkle  proof,  in  gold, 
tan,  peach,  putty,  silver,  cream,  maize 
and  jade.  The  colors  in  all  these  glass 
curtains  are  sun  and  tub  fast  and 
their  beauty  of  weave,  lovely  tints, 
or  pale  neutral  tones  seem  to  impart 
a  new  quality  to  sunshine  as  the  light 
filters  through  their  shimmering  folds. 

Replacing  the  old  time  roller  shade, 
draw  curtains  of  plain  satin  antique, 
plain  or  changeable  taffeta  are  used 
and  these  are  most  effective  over  the 
casement     curtains.    In    color    they 
match  the  lining  of  the  figured  over 
draperies,  or  if  unlined  their  predom- 
inating tone.  Sea  foam  and  tangerine 
are  two  of  the  twenty  lovely  colors  in 
"C~      'esse",    a    heavy    silk    taffeta 
j^pe   effect   for  drapery, 
:ier     is     a     charming 
_jinted  on  radium  silk, 
rng  grasses,  groups 
•      ^    ^  °   -s,  with  flights  of 
The  colors  are 
trated  with  ph.otograp.iden  yellow 
and    informal    plantingasses,  blue 
cellent   diagrams   for   the*  orchid 
relationship  of   the  home 
garden  about  it.  It  goes  incano- 
kinds  of  practical  structural  p^ 
lems  in  the  garden,  such  as  bun  ( 
ing  driveways,  the  location  of  sun 
dials,  arches,  and  garden  furniture, 
provision  for  drainage,  and  build- 
ing walls,  walks  and  pools.  It  is 
packed  full  of  practical  ideas. 


THE  charm  and  freedom  of  the  age  is  apparent 
in  this  restrained  moderne  grouping  against 
a  background  of  maple  and  harewood  paneling 
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WILLIAM     WRIGHT 
COMPANY 


Decorators  and  Furnishers 


FISHER   BUILDING 


DETROIT 


Furniture  Factory 
511  Leib  Street 

PARIS 


Workrooms 
2901  Jefferson  Avenue,  E. 

FLORENCE 
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WH I  TAKER  &C?,nc. 

SPORTING  AND  GENERAL  TAILORS 


66  6     FIFTH     AVENUE 

NEW    YORK 

AND  AT  43  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W. 


Bryant  2040 

580  FIFTH  AVE.        ^fc" 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding   and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  jrom  page  67) 


champions  of  free  expression  in  a  rf 
and  letters  had  won  the  battle  by 
mass  attack.  During  the  convention 
of  the  American  Booksellers'  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  a  debate  was 
held  on  the  question  of  censorship. 
I  had  attended  one  of  the  conven- 
tions in  Detroit  several  years  ago, 
and  the  temper  of  the  booksellers 
has  vastly  changed  since  then.  In 
Detroit  the  booksellers  applauded 
evety  speech  designed  to  create  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  drastic  censorship 
legislation.  In  New  York  the  book- 
-  sellers  hissed  John  Sumner,  head  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  and  wildly  ap- 
plauded Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Mary 
Ware  Dennett  who  spoke  against 
police  control  and  regulation  of  lit- 
erature. 

At  the  New  York  convention  Mr. 
Sumner  apparently  sensed  the  change 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  book- 
sellers and  made  many  tactical  er- 
rors. One  of  them  was  to  imply  that 
the  booksellers  themselves  were, 
many  of  them,  ill-fitted  for  their 
profession.  He  said  that  nowadays 
anybody  could  set  up  shop  as  a  book- 
seller and  that  he  knew  of  a  laundry- 
wagon  driver  and  a  former  butcher 
who  had  become  booksellers.  That 
didn't  set  well  with  his  audience. 
Then  he  referred  not  by  name  but 
by  generalization  to  the  books  by 
ex-soldiers  on  their  war  experiences, 
such  books  as  All  Quiet  on  the  West- 
ern Front,  Squad,  War,  etc.,  in  a  way 
that  was  disparaging  not  only  to  the 
books  themselves  but  to  the  authors 
of  them.  He  said  that  such  bookfr 
had  been  shoved  down  the  throats  of 
book-buyers  by  advertising.  The 
audience  knew  that  the  authors  of 
the  war  books  had  gone  through 
great  suffering  and  that  you  cannot 
sell  any  book  in  great  quantities 
merely  by  advertising:  the  book  must 
have  some  inherent  merit.  Finally, 
Mr.  Sumner  spoke  of  the  authors  of 
the  war  books  as  pacifists,  as  if  that 
were  the  final  condemnation.  Of 
course  they  are  pacifists — most  of 
them;  all  of  them,  I  should  say,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  still  professional 
soldiers.  The  logic  of  Mr.  Sumner 
was  insupportable.  He  apparently 
wants  wars  and  still  does  not  wish 
books  telling  what  war  is  like. 

Mrs.  Dennett  and  Mr.  Ernst  have 
recently  published  books  against  the 
censorship.  Mr.  Ernst  defended  Mrs. 
Dennett  when  the  Post  Office  de- 
partment prosecuted  her  for  sending 
her  pamphlet  "The  Sex  Side  of 
Life"  through  the  mails.  The  pam- 
phlet had  been  distributed  for  years 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  by  social 
workers.  It  was  a  pamphlet  she 
originally  wrote  for  the  instruction 
of  her  own  sons.  She  was  first  con- 
victed and  fined  $300.  A  fund  was 
quickly  raised  by  sympathizers  and 
the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  where  Mrs.  Den- 
nett was  freed  without  the  impanel- 
ling of  a  jury. 

Mrs.  Dennett's  new  book  is  Who's 
Obscene?  (Vanguard  Press).  It  is  the 
story  of  her  fight  against  a  stupid 
censorship  and  a  statement  of  her 
position  that  secrecy,  suppression 
and  censorship  make  for  prurient 
curiosity  and  a  warped  and  unhealthy  f> 
sex  life.  Mr.  Ernst's  book,  written  in 
collaboration  with  Pare  Lorentz,  is 
called  Censored:  The  Private  Life 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


William  Rollins,  Jr.,  whose  novel,  "The 

Obelisk,"   is   published   by   Brewer  & 

Warren 

called  in  the  jargon  of  psychoanalysis 
a  "mother  fixation".  This  means  no 
more  than  as  a  youth  and  adult  the 
child  remains  a  child  and  still  loves 
and  clings  to  the  mother  as  a  com- 
forter and  protector.  All  very  young 
children  love  and  cling  to  their  moth- 
ers and  when  they  persist  in  this  lack 
of  self-reliance  in  youth  and  adult  life 
they  show  a  certain  weakness  of 
character.  In  the  old  homely  phrase 
such  a  person  was  said  to  be  "still 
tied  to  his  mother's  apron  strings". 
Now  the  psychoanalysts  say  "he  has 
a  mother  fixation". 

Mr.  Rollins  has  employed  Freudian 
symbols  in  his  story,  but  he  does  so 
unobtrusively  and  delicately;  and 
the  child  he  is  writing  about  is  defi- 
nitely neurotic — timid,  shy,  day- 
dreaming, ineffectual.  Lewis,  the 
child,  hears  his  grandmother  tell  of 
an  obelisk  which  stands  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
and  from  which  seven  or  eight  roads 
radiate,  leading  to  Paris,  Perpignan, 
Spain,  Rome,  Bagdad,  and  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  This  obelisk  be- 
comes a  fixation  in  his  mind  and  it 
is  an  object  of  fear  to  him.  He  will 
never  go  to  the  obelisk,  though  his 
grandmother  has  been  there;  he  will 
stay  with  his  mother.  As  he  grows 
older  this  fear,  this  lack  of  initiative, 
cripples  him.  He  plans  innumerable 
means  of  asserting  himself  but  all  of 
them  come  to  nothing,  because  he 
dreads  exertion  and  responsibility. 
He  was  in  a  psychic  fog  as  a  child, 
as  a  youth,  and  as  an  adult.  His 
imagination  is  too  great  for  his  ca- 
pacities and  in  the  end,  the  adven- 
turer, all  of  whose  adventures  are 
those  of  the  imagination,  settles 
down  in  an  advertising  office. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  the  first,  but  that 
is  because  the  hero,  as  he  approaches 
manhood,  is  forced  to  establish  some 
contacts  with  reality  and  in  depict- 
ing his  love  affairs  and  marriage,  the 
author  is  under  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  mood  and  method  of  his 
narrative,  introducing  the  conven- 
tional realistic  method.  But  the  part 
of  the  book  dealing  with  Lewis's 
childhood  is  great  work.  Mr.  Rollins 
makes  us  see  and  feel  the  fears  and 
perplexities  and  the  emotional  chaos 
of  a  sensitive  child  coming  into  con- 
tact with  a  terrifying  reality. 

CENSORSHIP 

The  war  of  censorship  is  on  again; 
but  it  looks  this  time  as  though  the 
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Antiques    with    a 
written    guarantee 
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A  very  fine  old  mahogany  chair-back 
settee  of  the  late  Queen  Anne  period 


LOUIS    JOSEPH 

14  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

almost  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton 
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Antiques    priced 
most  moderately 


Consult  your  decorator  or  .architect 
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For  the  co?ive?zience  of  the 
Decorative  Trade  we  have 
opefied  a  new  showroom  at 
231  EAST  47th  STREET 
with  an  exhibit  of  fine 
furniture  and  reproductions 
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Wholesale  Furniture 

231   East  47th   Street        <■        New  York 
Telephone  VAtfderbilt  2711 


ESTABLISHED       1865 
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ANTIQUE 

REPRODUCTIONS  6 
ADAPTATIONS 


This  dresser  is  adapted  from  a  hutch 
mud-  about  1550  and  nozv  owned  by 
J.  Barry,  Esq.  The  mirror  is  copied 
from   an   original   in    Ockivclls  Manor. 

"The  York" 

in    Old    English    Oak 

THIS  group  for  the  bedroom  consists 
of  reproductions  and  adaptations  of 
originals  hundreds  of  years  old,  now  in 
private  collections.  Those  who  seek  to 
enrich  their  homes  with  furniture  of 
genuine  character  and 
historical  value,  will 
find  "The  York"  of 
great  interest.  The 
wood  has  been  treated 
in  such  a  manner  that 
tin-  furniture  appears 
to  be  of  great  age  and 
having  passed  through 
generations  of  service. 
In  addition  to  the  four 
pieces  pictured,  the 
group  includes  an 
armory,  full  size  bed 
with  carved  center 
panel,  a  bedside  table, 
eh  iff  onier,  other  chests, 
beds  with  foot  panels, 
chair   and   stool. 

Charlotte  reproduc- 
tions and  adaptations 
im  lude    Colonial    and 
Early    American,   En- 
glish and  French  Pro- 
vincial     groups,     in 
i  hei  iy,     maple,     pine, 
beei  h,  oak,  mahog  i  ny 
ind  \\  alnut.  Our  fur- 
niture  is  sold  by   se- 
s  who  will 
id    to   have   you 
/n§.L^5\  ine  it.  We  invite 

^Mg"»j^Xv       you  to  send  10  cents 
for  a  booklet  pictur- 
and     giving     the 
history     of     various 

CHARLOTTE  FURNITURE  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,    MICH. 
Showrooms    at    Grand    Rapids 
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Autumn  Holidays  of  Delight 
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way;  the  Sante  Fe;  the  Southern 
Pacific;  Union  Pacific;  Great  North- 
ern; Northern  Pacific;  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  and  Pacific;  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  National 
and  the  roads  that  are  tributary  to 
these  great  systems.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  must  include  the  Southern 
railways  which  tap  that  wonderfully 
salubrious  region  in  which  the  Alle- 
gheny, the  Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky 
Mountains  pierce  the  sky;  and  that 
nearby  group  of  roads  which  take  us 
in  a  few  hours  to  the  White,  the 
Green,  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
Mountains.  These  are  all  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn  outlets  for  the 
energy  that  is  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can natures. 

AUTUMN'  GREAT  LAKES  TOURS  : 

A  Great  Lakes  tour  in  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  on  the  commo- 
dious ships  of  the  several  navigation 
companies  which  sail  from  Buffalo 
to  Duluth  and  return,  stopping  at  the 
larger  islands  and  cities  enroute,  is 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  inl.ind 
voyages  on  this  continent.  If  you 
have  that  fashionable  ailment  called 
hayfever,  by  all  means  sneeze  it  out 
of  your  nasal  plumbing  into  the  cold 
air  of  Lake  Superior,  if  you  have  not 
already  ousted  it  on  Lake  Michigan. 
These  lakes  vie  with  each  other  as 
hayfever  eradicators.  However,  on 
our  recent  trip  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Soo,  we  did  not  observe  a  single 
sneeze  aboard,  albeit  we  sighted  near 
an  acre  of  bridge  tables,  a  numerous, 
animated  band  of  charming  recondi- 
tioned grass  widows. 

AUTUMN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  : 

We  should  all  travel  to  and  explore 
the  mountains  as  an  inspiration  to 
body,  mind  and  heart.  There  is  ex- 
hilaration in  their  wild  and  simple 
healing;  a  rugged  thrill  in  their  blaz- 
ing colors.  And  they  cast  their  gen- 
erous benediction  on  the  humblest 
suppliant  no  less  than  on  the  gods. 
There  are  mountains  all  around  us. 
They  have  tucked  into  their  lofty 
sides  some  of  the  most  charming  inns 
in  the  world.  For  those  who  depend 
upon  such,  they  provide  every  con- 
ceivable domestic  convenience.  For 
the  hardier  sportsmen  and  women 
who  climb  with  pick  and  pack,  these 
trails  are  intensely  enchanting  in  the 
coolness  of  Autumn.  To  those  who 
have  been  confined  to  the  city,  the 
mountain  trail  is  the  rational  path  to 
physical  and  mental  health.  Also  it  is 
the  happiest  way  to  new  hope  and 
new  faith. 

The  White  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont; the  Adirondacks  and  the  Cats- 
kills  in  New  York;  the  Berkshires  in 
Massachusetts;  the  Alleghenies,  Blue 
Ridge  and  Smokies  in  the  south;  the 


Poconos  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Ozarks 
in  the  Middle  West,  the  Rockies  of 
the  Southwest,  the  Lower  Pacific 
Coast  ranges  and  the  Laurentians  in 
Quebec,  are  all  exhilarating  Autumn 
adventures.  When  the  plain  and 
the  valley  pall;  when  the  sea 
withholds  its  healing  tang;  when 
you  are  sure  the  devil  is  in  the 
temple  and  Pierot  in  the  pul- 
pit— climb  to  a  lofty  mountain  peak, 
spend  the  night  close  to  its  hoary 
head:  see  the  sun's  first  faint  morn- 
ing kiss  dispel  its  frown,  and  bathe 
your  soul  in  its  cold,  sweet  air.  You 
will  then  see  clearly  the  little,  pesky 
things  of  the  living  day  below,  and 
your  forces  to  dispel  them  will  be 
great — for  there  is  no  magic  like  that 
of  a  lofty  mountain;  no  medicine 
man  like  a  mountain  peak  gold- 
burnished  by  the  sun. 

One  of  next  winter's  most  thrilling 
travel  adventures  at  very  reasonable 
cost  is  the  Cunard-Anchor  Line  and 
American  Express  Great  African 
cruise  of  the  SS.  Transylvania,  leav- 
ing New  York  on  January  1 7  and  re- 
turning April  24th,  1931.  This  is,  in 
fact,  three  distinct  cruises  in  one,  and 
ought  to  be  as  smooth  going  and 
coming  as  the  famous  three-in-one  oil. 
It  sails  first  to  Trinidad,  then  along 
the  coast  of  South  America  to  Rio  de 
Janiero,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires;  then  due  east  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Capetown,  from  whence  it  ex- 
plores the  east  coast  of  South,  Central 
and  North  Africa  all  the  way  to  Cairo, 
with  many  optional  inland  excursions. 
From  Cairo  and  Alexandria  it  sails 
through  the  Mediterranean  when  its 
shores  are  most  beautiful,  touches 
Naples,  Monaco,  Gibraltar  and  con- 
tinues north  to  Southampton,  and 
back  to  New  York — all  with  an  al- 
luring assortment  of  side  trips.  Fares 
from  $1450  up,  for  a  voyage  of 
22,437  miles  on  a  ship  that  has  al- 
ways been  well-conditioned,  as  clean 
as  Christmas  damask  and  as  sturdy 
as  British  shipcraft  ever  made. 

ALASKA— A    NEW    AMERICAN    VACATION 
LAND 

Alaska  this  year  holds  a  greater  va- 
cation appeal  than  ever  before.  Last 
year  the  first  organized  party  of  gov- 
ernment employes  made  the  Alaskan 
tour.  This  year  the  Northern  Pacific. 
in  cooperation  with  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road provided  for  the  second  vacation 
trip.  The  Alaska  Railroad  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States 
government.  Seward,  located  on  Res- 
urrection Bay,  is  the  ocean  terminus 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The  rail  trip 
covers  470  miles  of  scenic  beauty  to 
the  interior  of  Alaska.  0.  F.  Ohlson. 
general  manager  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, assures  us  that  the  Alaskan 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


French  Renaissance  Coffres 


(Continued 

in     such     detail     that      portraiture 

became  a   subject   for  wood  carving. 

On   French  chests,  the  reliefs,  while 

boldly  sculptured,  are  not  as  high  as 

the    Italian.    In    the    Italian    cassoni 

I      is  is  always  on  the  hori- 

line  made  dominant  by  heavy 

while    the    attention    in 

French  coffres  seems  more  upon  the 

I  due  to  Gothic  influence  and 

hasized  by  pilasters,  columns, 

and    i, 

\lso  while  in  Italy  various  types  of 
closets  were  popular,  in  Frame  it  is 


from  page  72) 

the  carved  oak  or  walnut  coffre  that 
dominates  all  other  decorative  pro- 
cesses of  coffre  adornment,  for  wood- 
carving  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
French  Renaissance,  and  French  cof- 
fres constructed  with  Gothic  tradition 
take  their  place  along  with  carved 
choir  stalls  and  the  more  elaborate 
armoires,  as  unforgettable  triumphs 
of  Gallic  craftsmanship.  The  names 
of  many  famous  artists  are  connected 
with  these  elegant  coffres — Sambin, 
Pierre  Lescot  and  Jacques  Andronet 
du  Cerreau  of  He  de  France. 
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Among  the  New  Books 
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of  the  Movies  (Cape-Smith)  and  is 
*  . i musing  expose  of  the  absurdities 
of  movie  censorship  as  it  varies  in 
different  states.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  cut-outs  from  censored 
films.  Horace  M.  Kallen  and  H.  I. 
Brock  have  also  brought  out  books 
against  the  censorship.  Dr.  Kallen's 
book  is  Indecency  and  the  Seven 
Arts  (Liveright)  and  contains  a 
commonsense  discussion  of  the  im- 
morality of  an  attempt  to  censor 
morals.  His  book  also  contains, 
among  many  meaty  essays,  a  dev- 
astating exposition  of  the  motives 
and  point  of  view  of  the  so-called 
New  Humanists.  Mr.  Block's  book 
Meddlers  (Knopf)  tells  us  the  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  cost  to  us  of 
beaurocratic  interference  with  pri- 
vate morals.  By  stirring  up  the  mob 
with  flaming  speeches  about  the 
white  slave  traffic,  the  evils  of  drink, 
and  the  need  of  censorship,  hypo- 
critical politicians  can  get  themselves 
elected  to  offices  where  bribery  and 
patronage  are  the  real  usufructs  of 
their  positions  of  trust  and  honor. 
Private  organizations  like  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  are  subsidized  by  donations 
from  the  rich,  and  provide  jobs  for 
snoopers  who  are  specialists  in  smut 
and  who  are  ready  to  use  any  sort 
of  chicanery  to  bring  about  the  in- 
dictment of  an  honest  bookseller  for 
selling  a  book  that  they  might 
pounce  upon  as  obscene. 

PORTRAIT    OF    THE    ARTIST 
AS    AN    AMERICAN 

I  can  see  no  more  than  a  half- 
'^jith  in  the  contention  of  Van  Wyck 
iks  and  Lewis  Mumford  that 
life  in  America  is  especially  inimical 
to  the  arts  and  that  the  artist  here 
has  an  especially  hard  time  of  it. 
The  great  artist  is  always  a  strong 
individualist  and,  as  such,  is  above 
and  beyond  time,  and  so,  in  the  slang 
phrase,  "doesn't  speak  the  same 
language''  as  most  of  those  he  finds 
about  him.  As  a  human  being  this 
makes  him  uncomfortable;  but  it 
probably  helps  him  in  his  art  by 
driving  him  into  concentration  upon 
the  one  thing  that  gives  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction — his  art. 

Matthew  Josephson  has  joined 
Brooks  and  Mumford  in  the  wail 
that  America  has  not  nurtured  the 
artist  and  has,  at  best,  merely  tol- 
erated him.  In  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  an  American  (Harcourt,  Brace) 
he  has  given  us  good  biographical 
sketches  of  Henry  Melville,  Henry 
James,  Mark  Twain,  Emily  Dickin- 
son, Ambrose  Bierce,  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  William  Dean  Howells  and 
Stephen  Crane;  and  has  pursued  his 
thesis  that  in  America  the  artists  live 
in  exile  in  another  country,  com- 
promise with  the  commercial  de- 
mand, or  live  and  die  in  heartbreak, 
loneliness  and  seclusion.  James  is  of 
the  type  of  artist  that  lives  in  ex- 
ile; Howells  and  Twain  of  the  type 
that  compromises;  and  Melville  and 
Miss  Dickinson  of  the  type  that  dies 
in  heartbreak,  loneliness  and  se- 
clusion. 

So  Mr.  Josephson.  But  it  is  in  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the 
artists  that  these  tragedies,  if  they 
can  be  accounted  tragedies,  resided. 
The  circumstances  of  their  life  and 
of  their  environment,  acting  upon 
their  minds  and  imaginations,  pro- 
duced their  art.  If  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  different  circumstances 


and  in  a  different  environment,  their 
art  would  have  been  different.  In- 
deed, in  some  circumstances  they 
might  not  have  produced  any  art  at 
all. 

What  I  believe  is  the  worst  feature 
about  the  life  of  the  artist  in  Ameri- 
ca is  that  the  artist  himself,  very 
often,  wants  the  wrong  things.  He 
is  affected  by  the  national  taste  for 
luxuries  and  economics  waste.  Not  the 
great  artist  like  Ryder  or  Dreiser, 
who  pursues  his  vision  of  life  daunt- 
lessly  and  without  any  regard  as  to 
whether  he  has  all  the  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  of  a  member  of 
a  suburban  golf  club,  but  the  near- 
artist,  the  man  with  some  talent  but 
not  enough.  There  is  nothing  supreme- 
ly tragic  about  Melville's  earning 
his  living  as  a  clerk  in  a  customs 
house.  Nearly  every  French  writer 
of  any  consequence  at  present  and 
during  the  whole  19th  Century  has 
held  a  government  post,  usually  a 
minor  one,  or  a  professorship  or  has 
engaged  in  trade;  because  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  earn  a  living  by  writ- 
ing in  France  than  it  is  in  thiscoun- 
trv.  If  a  writer  or  painter  in  this 
country  wishes  to  ride  in  expensive 
automobiles  and  live  in  sumptuous 
apartments,  he  must  either  engage  in 
a  lucrative  business  or  write  or  paint 
such  commodities  as  will  bring  him 
the  income  he  desires. 

"THE  AUTOCRACY  OF  MR.  PARHAM" 

H.  G.  Wells  has  the  greatest 
journalistic  mind  of  any  one  writing 
in  the  present  century.  What  I  mean 
by  a  journalistic  mind  is  a  mind  at- 
tuned to  what  is  in  the  air,  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  what  people 
are  thinking  about.  A  great  journal- 
istic mind  senses  these  things  quick- 
ly, anticipates  the  time  when  the 
general  populace  becomes  articulate 
about  ideas,  movements,  tendencies 
that  are  in  the  air,  and  writes  about 
these  matters,  makes  capital  out  of 
them. 

Wells,  as  a  novelist,  as  a  historian, 
as  a  pamphleteer,  is  supreme  in  this 
field.  Hacl  he  chosen  to  become  an 
editor,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  greatest,  most  powerful 
newspaper  editor  of  his  time.  He 
knows  what  people  are  interested  in 
and  he  knows  this  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  interest  is  just  reaching  its 
peak.  And,  prescient  in  this  way,  he 
always  produces  a  book  just  at  the 
right  time.  Going  back  to  his  earliest 
work — his  fantastic  tales  of  science 
and  wonder,  he  wrote  books  that 
were  just  what  the  great  reading 
public  had  become  interested  in — 
the  possibilities  of  new  inventions, 
new  medical  discoveries,  new  vistas 
in  the  world  of  adventure.  Mr.  Brit- 
ling  Sees  It  Through  came  just  at  the 
time  when,  in  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica, fathers  and  mothers  were  grimly 
resolved  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  the 
frightful  carnage  in  which  their  sons 
were  involved.  God,  the  Invisible 
King  came  at  the  time  when  the 
post-war  despair  left  the  world  rather 
empty  and  futile  and  turned  many 
minds  toward  the  consolations  of 
mystic  faith.  So  you  see  that  all 
of  Wells's  books — most  particularly 
The  Outline  of  History^ — were  pro- 
duced at  the  psychological  moment 
when  the  public  would  be  most  re- 
ceptive toward  these  books. 

Wells's  newest  novel,  The  Autoc- 
racy of  Mr.  Parham  (Doubleday. 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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WILL  GUARANTEE 
THE  GLORY  OF 
YOUR  GARDEN 

"Suresults"  isthe  aristocrat 
of  soil  conditioners  and 
fertilizers,  since  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  finest  grades 
of  fibrous  humus,  scienti- 
fically treated  with  vital 
plant  foods. 

"Suresults"  is  your  guaran- 
tee for  fine  velvety, 
drought  resisting  lawns — 
gorgeous  flowering  plants 
and  luscious  fully  develop- 
ed  vegetables. 


"Suresults"    can    be    applied    with    safety    at    any    time 
during  hot  or  dry  weather.  Instructions  with  every  order 
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"Suresults"  will  bring  you  sure  results  this  season 


ORDER  TO-DAY 

Packed  in  moisture-retaining  rot-proof  shippers  of 

100    pounds    each $  3.50 

'2   ton   or    10  shippers 32.50 

I  ton  or  20  shippers 60.00 

F.    O.   B.   Andover,    X.   J. 

(All   orders   sent   C.O.n,    unless    accompanied   by 
check  ur  muney-orderi 


Address   all  communications 
and  orders  to 

Suresults  Products  Co. 

10    Park   Place,    Room   441 

Department  of  Soils 
MORRISTOWN,    N.   J. 


Growing    Shade 

Plant  the  New 

CHINESE   ELM 

'^Beautiful 

Fast  Growing 

Hardy 

Plant  this  fall  and  enjoy  lux- 
urious shadein  a  fewshortyears. 
The  4  year  old  treeillustrated 
was  5  feethigh  when  planted. 
Now  it  measures  20  feet  in 
height  with  18  foot  spread — 
a  real  shade  tree. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
says:  "The  Chinese  Elm  is  -very 
hardy  and  has  proved  valuable 
under  a  greater  variety  of  climatic 
soil  conditions  than  any  tree  yet  in- 
troduced. "Thriving  everywhere 
from  bleak  Saskatchewan  to 
torrid  Arizona  it  is  one  of  the 
first  trees  to  leaf  out  in  spring 
and  the  last  to  shed  its  leaves  in 
the  fall.  Remarkably  free  from 
plant  diseases. 

We  can  furnish  a  limited  supply 
of  these  beautiful,  fast  growing, 
hardy  Chinese  Elms,  ideal  for 
quick  shade,  in  excellent  nurs- 
ery grown  stock.  Place  orders 
'ttttttttttttttttt*'  now  for  fall  planting. 
Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  describing  with  sizes  and 
prices  Chinese  Elm,  evergreens,  shrubs,  perennials,  trees  and  plants  of  every 
variety  for  large  and  small  gardens,  homes  and  estates.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

Order  immediately  at  following  prices: 

Size   4-5    ft.        }S2.00   ea.        ?17.50   per    10        £150.00    per    100 
Size   5-6   ft.  3.00   ea.  27.50   per    10  250.00    per    100 

Size  6-7  ft.  4.00   ea.  35.00   per   10  300.00   per   100 

GLENWOOD 
C.     NURSERY 
1776  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Established  1866 

"We  furnish  the  home — outdoors" 


4  vear  old  tree.  5  feet 
high  when  planted .  Now 
10  feet  high  with  18 
foot  spread. 


Glen    Brothers,   In 
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Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Investment  Securities 
11   Wall   Street  578  Madison  Ave. 

New  York     (at  57,h  s,ree° 


924  Baltimore  Ave. 

112  We 

st  Adams  Str 

Kansas  City 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 

South  Bend 

Oklahoma  City 

Duluth 

Rockford,  III. 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 

St.  Paul 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Tulsa 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Independence, 

Kan. 

Evar 

ston,  III. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Buffalo  Boston 

St.  Louis  Erie,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Wheeling 

Warren,  Pa.  Hollywood 


Seattle  Dayton  Butler,  Pa. 

Toledo  Richmond  Oakland,  Cal. 

Baltimore  San  Francisco         Meadville,  Pa. 

Rochester  Petersburgh,  Va.     Portland,  Ore. 

Los  Angeles     Philadelphia   Cincinnati  Portsmouth,  Ohio   New  Castle,  Pa. 
Washington,  Po.  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 


"18 

COME  AND  VISIT  US 
WHEN  IN  ENGLAND! 

Reproduction  ?io.   309 

Enquiries  By  Mail  Invited. 
Satinwood  sewing  table  banded  with  tulip- 
wood,  fitted  two  drawers.  Price  on  applied' 
tion  by  dealers  only. 

BIGGER  BUSINESS  AWAITS  YOU  BY 
IMPORTING  OUR  COPIES,  OF  THE 
FINEST     ANTIQUE      FINISH      AND 
QUALITY,  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

Wtat  ILonhon  Antique  Compartp 

312,  King   Street, 

Hammersmith,  London, 

England 

treens^of h£autu 

S&K  $  ±^J   I 


CjROWING  more  popular 
every  day,  decorated  leather 
screens  are  used  extensively  in 
the  modern  home. 
The  screen  illustrated  is  adapt' 
able  to  an  English  dining  or 
living  room  and  is  typical  of  the 
rare  beauty  of  our  entire  line 
which  has  been  characterized  as 
the  most  complete  in  New  York. 
Hunting,  floral  and  modern  mo- 
tifs to  suit  your  requirements. 
log  A  on  request  when 
di :ali  i  's  or  decorator's 
given. 

Through    your    dealer    or    decorator 


VENEZIAN  ART  SCREEN  CO.,  INC. 

540  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Between    54th  <S"    55th   Streets 
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of  the  kitchen  cabinet  and  the  sink. 

In  merely  raising  the  standards  of 
cabinet  construction,  modern  me- 
chanical refrigeration  has  done  much 
for  the  home,  for  the  public  has  been 
made  more  conscious  of  what  good 
refrigeration  is  and  demands  a  better 
type  of  ice-box  today  than  it  used  to. 

Now  once  a  good  cabinet  is  built, 
the  next  problem  of  refrigeration  is 
to  get  the  heat  out- of  it.  Most  people 
think  of  it  in  the  reverse  sense.  They 
imagine,  for  example,  that  when  a 
cake  of  ice  is  put  into  the  box,  it 
gives  out  cold.  This  of  course  is  only 
a  trick  of  words.  What  actually  hap- 
pens is  that  the  heat  in  the  food,  and 
the  heat  that  leaks  through  the  walls 
of  the  cabinet  and  cracks  of  the  door 
is  used  up  to  melt  the  ice.  The  water 
which  drips  off  the  ice  contains  this 
heat.  It  runs  on  out  of  the  ice-box 
through  the  drain  pipe,  and  so  the 
heat  that  once  was  inside  is  carried 
out.  If  this  goes  on  fast  enough,  the 
inside  temperature  of  the  box  can  be 
kept  lower  than  the  outside.  The 
warm  air  inside  rises  to  the  top;  the 
cold  air  around  the  ice  drops,  due  to 
its  greater  weight.  Then  it  picks  up 
some  more  heat  and  rises  to  the  top 
only  to  pass  around  and  over  the  ice 
again.  Each  time  it  gives  up  some  of 
its  heat  and  melts  the  ice  and  the 
water  runs  down  and  out  of  the  box 
with  the  heat.  Free  circulation  of  air 
through  the  shelves  and  an  exposed 
block  of  ice  were  essential  to  success- 
ful refrigeration.  Yet  in  the  days  be- 
fore mechanical  refrigeration,  few 
housewives  knew  enough  about  re- 
frigeration to  keep  the  food  on  the 
shelves  apart  far  enough  to  permit 
good  circulation  of  air  and  very  often 
covered,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
ice-cakes  with  newspapers  or  special 
paper  purchased  at  the  five  and  ten 
cent  store. 

Now  mechanical  refrigeration  has 
brought  about  a  better  understand- 
ing of  these  principles,  and  more  and 
more  are  realizing  that  good  refriger- 
ation requires  a  clear  unobstructed 
circulation  of  air  through  the  box 
and  around  the  cooling  unit,  in  order 
to  exhaust  the  heat  from  the  food. 
After  all,  the  electric  energy  used  to 
kick  the  heat  out  of  the  box  seems  to 
be  a  more  tangible  thing  than  that 
energy  stored  up  in  the  ice-cake. 

Just  as  ice  absorbs  heat,  when  it 
changes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  so 
does  a  liquid  absorb  heat  when  it 
changes  to  a  gas.  The  steam  that 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  tea- 
kettle required  the  heat  of  the  stove 
to  produce  it  from  the  water.  The 
temperature  had  to  be  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  or  the  point  when  the 
water  began  to  change  to  water  gas. 
Now  there  are  other  substances  that 
boil  at  much  lower  temperatures.  For 
example,  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  will 
boil  away  to  a  gas  at  a  temperature 
of  14°F  and  methylchloride  will  boil 
at  11°F.  Like  water,  they  require 
heat  to  change  from  liquid  to  gas. 
Placed  inside  of  a  closed  container 
within  the  refrigerator  they  will 
absorb  the  available  heat  and  begin 
boiling.  If  the  gas  is  then  led  with  a 
pipe  out  of  the  box,  the  heat  has 
been  removed  with  it,  just  as  steam 
carries  the  heat  from  the  steam 
boiler  in  the  basement  to  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

If  you  listen  closely  to  the 
cooling  unit  in  the  electric  refrigera- 
tor, you  will  hear  the  boiling  going 
on,  making  a  bubbling  sound  like  the 


tea-kettle  on  the  stove.  Now  if  we 
could  secure  either  of  these  liqu*  $ 
as  cheaply  and  easily  as  we  do  water, 
all  we  would  need  would  be  to  run 
a  pipe  into  the  inside  of  the  box  and 
turn  on  a  stream  of  liquid  that  was 
just  big  enough  to  supply  the  cooling 
unit  with  sufficient  to  balance  the 
amount  that  boiled  away.  But  they 
are  not  that  cheap,  so  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  refrigerator  is  designed 
to  use  the  gas  over  again  and  change 
it  back  to  liquid.  A  little  pump  run 
by  an  electric  motor  compresses  the 
gas  as  it  comes  out  and  squeezes  the 
heat  from  it  which  it  carried  out 
'from  the  box.  This  heat  must  be 
eliminated.  Therefore  on  all  electric 
refrigerators  will  be  seen  coils  of  pipe 
through  which  the  compressed  gas 
circulates  and  through  which  the  ex- 
cess heat  escapes  as  it  does  from  the 
radiator  on  the  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile. Just  as  steam,  when  it  gives 
up  its  heat  in  the  radiator,  condenses 
to  water  and  runs  back  to  the  boiler, 
so  these  gases  when  they  run  through 
the  cooling  coils  condense  to  a  liquid 
and  are  then  ready  to  be  sent  back 
into  the  refrigerator  again  to  boil 
away  and  bring  out  more  heat. 

The  refrigerators  which  do  not 
operate  with  electricity,  but  use  the 
power  of  a  gas  or  oil  flame  and  a 
cooling  stream  of  water,  work  on  a 
slightly  different  principle.  Another 
well  known  method  of  abstracting 
heat  is  employed.  It  is  by  evapora- 
tion. A  little  gasoline  poured  on  the 
hands  held  in  the  wind  illustrates 
this.  Evaporation  of  perspiration  on  a 
warm  dry  day  will  help  keep  our  body 
cool.  The  changing  of  a  liquid  to> 
gas  by  evaporation  requires  heat.  In 
the  refrigerators  under  discussion, 
ammonia  liquid  is  dropped  down 
through  perforated  shelves  inside  of 
a  container  and  hydrogen  gas,  cor- 
responding to  air  passes  through  the 
drops  and  the  ammonia  rapidly 
evaporates  in  the  same  way  that 
water  falling  over  a  water-fall 
evaporates  into  the  air.  Cooling  of 
surrounding  objects  results.  This 
unit,  known  as  the  evaporator,  is 
placed  inside  of  the  refrigerator  to 
abstract  the  heat.  The  ammonia  gas 
and  hydrogen  now  pass  through  the 
pipes  outside  of  the  box  and  carry 
away  the  heat.  If  a  continual  supply 
of  liquid  ammonia  and  hydrogen  gas 
could  be  led  into  the  evaporator,  no 
further  mechanism  would  be  needed, 
but  they  are  too  expensive  so  that 
they  have  to  be  captured  and  used 
again.  That  is  why,  as  in  the  electric 
refrigerator,  additional  machinery  is 
needed  and  the  energy  of  a  flame  of 
gas. 

When  the  ammonia  gas  and  hydro- 
gen come  outside  of  the  refrigerator, 
they  are  led  by  pipes  into  a  washing 
chamber.  As  the  gases  rise  up 
through  the  bottom  of  this  chamber 
they  are  made  to  pass  through  drops 
of  falling  water.  The  water  washes 
the  ammonia  gas  out  of  the  hydrogen 
which  continues  on  upward  and  back 
into  the  refrigerator  to  evaporate 
more  liquid  ammonia. 

The  water  now  with  the  ammonia 
dissolved  in  it  drops  down  to  the  bot- 
tom and  runs  into  a  chamber  over  a 
gas  flame.  Here  it  is  heated  and 
made  to  rise  up  to  a  higher  level 
through  a  tube,  just  as  water  is  i 
forced  up  through  the  central  tube 
of  a  coffee  percolator.  When  the 
liquid  reaches  the  high  reservoir  it 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Doran)  is  again  a  novel  of  the  mo- 
Eent.  Insidiously,  almost  openly,  two 
major  political  ideas  are  at  war  in 
this  country.  These  two  political 
ideas  in  their  extreme  form  may  be 
indicated  by  the  words  'Fascism-' 
and  "Communism",  but  on  either 
side  there  are  innumerable  degrees  of 
adherents,  many  of  whom  would  dis- 
avow approval  of  either  political  con- 
cept. Moreover,  the  possibility  of 
another  war  and.  worst  of  all.  the 
possibility  of  a  war  between  England 
and  America,  is  causing  anxiety  in 
the  minds  of  many  people. 

Wells  has  sensed  this  anxiety  and 
has  produced  a  satirical  fantasy  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  wherein  he  visu- 
alizes a  war  between  England  and 
America.  It  is  a  war,  however,  which 
does  not  actually  take  place  and  is 
only  a  dream.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Wells  that  he  is  ever  an  optimist 
even  in  his  dire  forebodings;  and 
whereas  he  once  looked  to  the  intelli- 
gentsia to  save  the  human  race,  he 
now  looks  to  the  big  business  men. 
War,  he  says  in  effect,  will  be  impos- 
sible because  of  the  international 
nature  of  industry  and  finance.  The 
giant  corporations  have  driven  out 
the  politicians  and  diplomats.  Gov- 
ernment will  presently  cease  to  be 
a  combination  of  demagoguery  and 
imperialism,  because  business  men 
have  found  that  war  does  not  pay. 

For  his  purpose  Wells  has  created 
a  superb  caricature  in  Mr.  Parham. 
Mr.  Parham  is  a  typical  New  Hu- 
manist. He  is  a  college  don,  a  meek 
and  ineffectual  man,  full  of  book 
knowledge  and  stale  generalizations, 
J  attaches  himself  to  an  incredibly 
wealthy  man  of  action  and  business, 
Sir  Bussy  Woodcock,  in  the  hope 
that  Sir  Bussy  will  endow  a  high- 
brow weekly  for  him  and  give  him 
full  rein  to  save  the  old  empire  and 
traditions  of  England  with  "whither 
are  we  drifting?"  editorials,  challeng- 
ing in  nature  and  impressive  in  style 
and  in  weight  of  learning.  Sir  Bussy  is 
an  inarticulate  man  who  uses  a  vul- 


gar monosyllable,  "Gaw!"  to  express 
a  thousand  different  things.  Mr.  Par- 
ham mistakes  this  inarticulateness 
for  ignorance.  Sir  Bussy,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  knows  more  about  life,  art, 
politics,  science,  business  and  the 
things  that  matter  than  Mr.  Parham 
could  possibly  learn  in  three  life- 
times. Mr.  Parham  is  essentially  a 
parasite,  hoping  to  achieve  a  certain 
power  and  a  pension  from  the  rich 
Sir  Bussy  by  conserving  the  status 
quo.  So  great  becomes  Mr.  Parham's 
idea  of  his  own  resources  and  impor- 
tance that  in  a  dream  he  has  which 
takes  place  at  a  spiritualist  seance  he 
imagines  himself  an  English  Musso- 
lini, whose  loyal  Fascisti  enable  him 
to  effect  a  giant  alliance  with  other 
European  dictators  and  wage  war 
upon  the  menacing  Russia.  America 
becomes  involved  in  this  dream  war 
and  a  great  but  indecisive  battle  is 
fought  between  the  American  and 
English  navies.  Then  Mr.  Parham 
wakes  up.  Sir  Bussy  does  also.  Sir 
Bussy  has  an  idea  of  starting  a  giant 
chain  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Parham 
thinks  that  the  suggestion  he  has 
made  to  Sir  Bussy  about  an  influ- 
ential weekly  is  taking  effect.  But  he 
demurs  at  the  idea  of  editing  a  chain 
of  newspapers.  It  seems  vulgar  to 
him.  He  says  that  he  is  not  a  Garvin 
and  does  not  believe  that  his  ideas 
would  be  intelligible  to  the  masses. 
Sir  Bussy  looks  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment and  says,  "Gaw!  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  you?"  This  is  a  blow  to 
Mr.  Parham.  It  is  worse  than  a  blow: 
it  is  an  insult.  Mr.  Parham  has  wast- 
ed six  years  on  the  blighter,  endured 
slights,  humiliations,  irritations,  and 
incurred  tailor's  bills  all  in  the  hope 
that  Sir  Bussy  would  endow  a  maga- 
zine for  him.  Thus  does  Wells  close 
his  book — his  amusing,  highly  intelli- 
gent and  most  readable  book — with 
his  thumb  at  his  nose  at  the  collegiate 
theorists,  the  traditionalists,  the 
stand-patters  and  the  frog-chested 
Mussolinis. 
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is  heated  some  more.  (In  the  diagram 
two  flames  are  shown:  in  the  actual 
refrigerator  one  flame  is  made  to  do 
the  work  of  the  two.)  The  heating  of 
the  water  drives  off  the  ammonia 
dissolved  in  it  which  passes  up 
through  a  tube  that  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  the  distilling  tube  captured 
-from  the  home-brew  machine.  The 
water,  cleared  of  the  ammonia,  now 
spills  over  the  reservoir  back  into  the 
washing  chamber  or  absorber  to  wash 
out  some  more  ammonia  gas.  On  the 
other  hand  the  ammonia  gas  contin- 
ues along  the  tube  and  becomes 
chilled  by  the  small  spiral  pipes 
which  are  wrapped  around  the  tube. 
Running  cool  water  passes  through 
these  pipes  and  abstracts  the  heat 
from  the  ammonia  gas,  which  then 
condenses  to  liquid  and  runs  back  to 
evaporate     inside     the     refrigerator 


again.  Unlike  the  electric  refrigerator, 
no  moving  parts,  like  the  compressor 
pump  are  to  be  heard,  but  the  flame 
produces  the  necessary  circulation, 
like  a  coffee  percolator,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  a  running  stream  of  water  in 
the  small  pipes  carries  away  the  heat, 
as  the  circulating  air  of  the  room 
takes  away  the  heat  from  the  coils  of 
the  electric  refrigerator.  In  some 
electric  boxes  a  fan  operated  by  the 
same  motor  that  drives  the  compres- 
sor pump  forces  air  over  the  cooling 
coils,  but  in  others  the  coils  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  box  and  the 
natural  movement  of  the  air  in  the 
room  takes  the  place  of  the  mechan- 
ically produced  draft.  This  reduces  to 
a  minimum  the  moving  parts  of  the 
electric  refrigerator,  and,  so  viewed 
from  this  angle,  lessens  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  gas  refrigerator. 


Noted   Architects 

Recognize  Its 

Authority 

"The  chapters  on  color 
are  alone  worth  the  price  of 
admission."  Kenneth  M. 
Murchison,  Architect. 

"I  know  this  book  will 
meet  with  great  success.  It 
is  indeed  fine,  and  most  use- 
ful. ...  a  very  distin- 
guished performance." — 
John  Russell  Pope,  Architect. 


"Distinction  and 
Interest" 

"To  read  it  is  very  much 
like  sitting  tete-a-tete  with  a 
gracious  woman  whose  mind 
and  heart  are  full  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  and  happy 
experience  in  the  making  of 
beautiful  homes,  while  she 
talks  about  the  means  and 
methods  and  materials  by 
which  the  home  can  be  ren- 
dered beautiful  and  livable 
and  welcoming.  .  .  .  the  vol- 
ume has  a  distinction  and  an 
interest  unusual  in  books  of 
this  class." — AVic  York 
Times   Book    Review. 


The  Personality  of  a  House 

(The  Blue  Book  of  Home  Design  and  Decoration) 

By  Emily  Post,  author  of  "Etiquette" 

This  volume  now  does  for  the  American  home  what  "Etiquette"  did  and 
is  doing  for  American  manners.  It  tells  how  to  make  every  type  of  Ameri- 
can home  express,  in  its  architecture,  colors,  and  setting,  all  that  is  most 
attractive  in  the  personality  of  its  occupants,  and  especially  of  the  woman 
who  is  its  presiding  genius. 


To  Transform  Old  Houses — 
To  Plan  and  Build  New  Homes 

at  a  saving  in  cost  and  disappointment. 
The  major  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  interior — the  best  decorative  effects, 
the  right  furniture,  rugs,  hangings,  etc. — 
and  is  as  rich  in  suggestions  for  the 
apartment-dweller  as  for  the  house-owner. 

You  Learn  Color  Harmony 

Her  chapters  on  color  are  superb — the 
best  expositions  of  the  subject  ever  writ- 
ten. With  their  aid,  any  woman  of  taste 
can  plan  the  whole  color-scheme  of  her 
home  on  purely  artistic  principles;  can 
transform  discouragingly  ugly  interiors 
into  things  of  beauty  at  small  expense — 
all  by  means  of  harmony  in   colors. 


A  Single  Room  or  a  Large  House  or 
Apartment 

Every  possible  room  is  discussed  in 
detail,  whether  it  be  in  a  great  house  or 
in  the  one  and  only  room.  Cooperative 
apartments,  with  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  safety  and  dangers,  are 
interestingly   explained. 

Authoritative  and  Practical 

Mrs.  Post  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Bruce  Price,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
architects  of  his  day,  and  she  has  always 
been  noted  for  her  knowledge  of  color 
and  arrangement  and  for  her  flawless 
taste. 

Handsomely  Illustrated 

Over  100  text  illustrations,  63  full- 
page  half-tone  reproductions  and  a  color 
chart. 


8vo,  Cloth,  $4,  Full  Leather,  $7.50.  Postage,  18  cents  extra. 

At   all   book   stores   or   from   the   publishers, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Art  in  All  Its 
Phases 

Regular  courses  in  Drawing,  Por- 
traiture,  and  Commercial  Art. 
Also  Weaving,  Leather  Work, 
Pottery  and  Jewelry  Making,  Cos- 
tume Design,  Interior  Decorating 
and  Magazine  Illustrating.  For 
catalog,  address  E.  H.  Wuerpel, 
Director,  Room  10. 

St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

0-2 


METROPOLITAN 
ART  SCHOOL 

58   West   57th   Street,    N.    Y. 

Instructors:  Michel  Jacobs,  Director; 
Author  of  "The  Art  of  Color,"  George 
Elmer  Browne,  N.  A.,  Arthur  Schwei- 
der,  Lloyd  Coe,  Arthur  Black,  Alleene 
Kroeger. 

LIFE  —  PORTRAIT  —  POSTER  —  COS- 
TUME AND   FABRIC   DESIGN — 
INTERIOR   DECORATION — 
ILLUSTRATION. 

School  enlarged  double  former  capacity. 


PAINTED    TO    ORDER 

China     tiles    for     porch,     smoking, 

and       cocktail       tables.      Sporting 

subjects;  animals,  fish  etc.;  special 

designs     copied;     children's     sets; 

plates;  mugs;   ash  trays;  cigarette 

boxes. 

For    prices    and    particulars    write 

L.  C.  L.  c/o  Post  Office 
Bear   Creek,    Luzerne  County,    Fa. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and   Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLLTSTRATED   BOOKLET 
Address  Eleanor  A.  Frascr,   Curator 


Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Chester  Springs,  Chester  County 
Pennsylvania 


Open  air  instruction,  landscape  and 
portrait  painting,  illustration,  sculpture. 
(Modeling  from  farm  animals.)  Beauti- 
ful rolling  country,  tennis,  swimming, 
modern  studios,  etc.  Board  (including 
tuition)  twenty  dollars  per  week  and 
upward.  Send  for  circular. 

Resident   Manager.  D.   ROY  MILLER 
Chester  Springs,  Chester  County,  Penna. 
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Wh 


en 


winter  comes! 


TO  EGYPT  AND  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN  .  .  . 
THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 
CRUISE  OF  THE 
MAURETANIA  .  .  . 

Cairo  .  .  .  when  society  weaves  a 
glittering  thread  through  the  ancient 
eastern  city  .  .  .  when  the  sunsets 
are  breath-taking  .  .  .  when  the 
Allenby  Cup  is  run  at  Heliopolis.  The 
Riviera  .  .  .  when  the  Cote  d'Azur 
is  its  most  beautiful  best  .  .  .  Monte 
Carlo  at  the  crest  of  the  season  .  .  . 
Jerusalem  when  Palestine  is  carpeted 
with  cyclamen  . .  .  and  constantly  .  .  . 
the  flawless  luxury  of  travelling  on 
the  Mauretania.  There  s  a  gracious 
freedom  to  life  on  board  that  famous 
ship  reminiscent  of  an  English  country 
week-end.  Her  chefs  are  masters  of 
their  art  .  .  .  her  stewards  are  well 
trained  English  servants  .  .  .  her 
schedule  is  that  of  the  travel-wise 
globe  trotter  who  always  appears  at 
the  height  of  the  season  .  .  .  So, 
naturally,  her  Mediterranean  cruise 
has  become  one  of  the 
social  events. 


te    major 


The  Mauretania  sails  from  New  York 
February  21  .  .  .  returns  via 
Southampton. 

N.  Y  to  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  Algiers, 
Villefranche  and  Naples         -  $275  up 

N.  Y.  to  Athens,  Haifa  and  Alexandria  . .  .  $350  up 

Your  Local  Agent  or  25  Broadway,  New  York 

CUNARD 


Bedsteads 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

and  the  Louis  Sixteenth  style  ap- 
peared fourteen  years  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  France. 

The  line  of  division  between  beds 
and  sofas  in  the  Louis  Seize  period  is 
not  always  easy  to  determine,  the 
"lit  a  l'Anglaise"  is  virtually  a  square 
sofa.  Niche  and  alcove  beds  were  still 
popular,  frequently  raised  upon  a 
platform.  The  "lit  de  parade"  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  a  survival  of  early 
ceremonial  usage  was  protected  by  a 
balustrade.  As  the  use  of  beautifully 
grained  woods  increased,  head  and 
foot  boards  were  left  exposed  and 
surmounting  canopies  were  contracted 
until  they  became  mere  crowns  hold- 
ing the  curtains,  these  were  known  as 
"lits  a  couronne."  But  even  with  the 
greater  appreciation  of  beauty  of 
grain  and  colour  in  wood,  upholstery 
was  still  much  used  and  Persian  and 
Indian  damasks,  velvets,  silks,  satin 
brocades  and  muslins  were  fringed, 
looped   up   with   ribbons   and   cords. 

The  most  beautiful  painted  beds 
were  gemmed  with  landscapes,  genre 
scenes,  exquisite  masterpieces  of  fa- 
mous artists,  the  surrounding  wood 
delicately  carved,  painted  and  gilded. 
The  early  four-poster  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse  reappeared  with 
head  and  foot  board,  slender  posts, 
valance  and  curtains,  twin  beds  were 
already  in  use,  but  the  favorite  types 
were  the  "lit  d'ange"  and  the  "Polon- 
aise" of  the  preceding  reign,  with 
curtains,  coverlet  and  panels  for  head 
and  foot  board  of  the  same  material, 
gay  coloured  silks  or  the  popular 
toiles  de  Jouy.  In  Italy  during  the 
Renaissance  the  most  important  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  living  room  was 
the  bedstead,  massive  and  practically 
immovable.  Its  head  stood  against 
the  wall,  while  a  wide  step  high 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  combination 
bench  and  chest  ran  around  the  other 
three  sides.  The  string  boards,  higher 
at  the  back,  were  decorated  in  rich 
profile  work  and  the  huge  structure 
richly  fitted  up  was  crowned  with  a 
baldachino  over  the  head. 

During  the  later  Gothic  period  bed- 
steads in  Spain  became  so  large  and 
sumptuous  with  their  hangings  of 
satin  brocade,  rich  embroideries  and 
"guadamaciles",  the  magnificent 
Spanish  leathers  embellished  with 
gold  and  silver,  that  the  government 
issued  restrictive  orders,  prohibiting 
silver  bedsteads  surrounded  by  sil- 
vered balustrades  and  entered  by  sil- 
ver steps.  In  the  Levant  the  "divan", 
covered  with  a  gorgeous  rug  and 
many  cushions,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  furniture:  it  was  usually 
placed  upon  a  platform.  The  Chinese 
used  low  bedsteads  of  rare  woods  elab- 
orately carved,  or  inlaid  with  mother 
of  pearl,  silver  and  tortoise  shell,  or 
lacquered  with  black  or  colours  with 
gold  or  silver,  and  curtained  with  gold 
or  silver  gauze,  gorgeous  brocades  or 
flowered  silks. 

Bedsteads  of  ancient  Egypt  as  pic- 
tured in  relief  on  walls,  had  ox  and 
lion  legs  with  feet  in  natural  position. 
Lion  heads  were  often  placed  over  the 
front  legs.  Head  and  foot  boards  were 
carved  and  decorated  in  rich  colours, 
some  having  gilded  plaster  panels  in 
low  relief,  while  the  springs  were 
formed  of  plaited  fibres.  Egyptian 
funeral  beds  depicted  the  walking 
flattened    Form    of    the    tierce    lion. 


Trans- Atlantic  Sailings — August 

Sailing     dales     and     departure     lime     subject     to 
-  change  and  confirmation  -when  securing  reservations. 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


Aug. 


Day 


Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

S.it. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 


Hour 


Midnight 

11  p.m. 

Midnight 

1  p.m. 


noon 

I  p.m. 

II  a.m. 
0.15  a.m. 
12.05  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

Midnight 

11  a.m. 
12.01  a.m. 

3  p.m. 

Midnight 

11  p.m. 

7  p.m. 


11  a.m. 

noon 

12.05  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 

11.30  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

5  p.m. 


2  p.m. 

12.01  a.m. 

11  p.m. 

Midnight 

noon 

12.05  a.m. 

0.15  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

Midnight 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

11  a.  m. 

I  a.m. 
1  a.m. 
4  p.m. 
11  a.m. 
7  p.m. 

1.30  p.m. 

II  a.m. 


2.30  p.m. 
12.01  a.m. 

9  p.m. 
Midnight 

noon 
12.05  a.m. 
0.15  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

3  p.m 
11.30  a.m. 

noon 

4  p.m 
12.01  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

10  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

noon 
12.01  a.m. 


2.30  p.m. 

Midnight 

11  p.m 

Midnight 

12.05  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

noon 

11  a.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

1 1  a.m. 


Steamer 


Olympic 

Pennland 

Caronia 

lie  de  France. .  .  . 

Bremen 

California 

Stavangerfjord   .  . 

Oscar  II 

Vulcania ....... 

Vclendam 

Leviathan     

Minnewaska .  .  .  . 

Cedric 

Franconia 

Berengaria 
Pres.  Harding   .  . 
Deulschland     .  .  . 

Yorck 

Tuscania 

Lapland 

Majestic     

Columbus   

Rochambeau.  .  .  . 

Gripsholm 

New  Amsterdam  . 
Frederick  VIII.  . 
Conte  Grande 

Milwaukee 

Pres.  Roosevelt .  . 

Scylhia     

Cameronia   

Arabic 

De  Grasse 

Mauretania 

Europa 

Stuttgart 

Hamburg 

Weslernland  .... 

Carmania - 

Kungsholm 

Slatendam 

Saturnia 

Ber gensfjord .  .  .  . 

Cleveland 

Aquitania 

Samaria 

Briitanic 

Minnetonka.  .  .  . 

Homeric 

Paris 

Caledonia 

Geo.  Washington 

France 

Leviathan 

Lafayette 

Bremen 

Berlin 

Albert  Ballin   .  .  . 

Olympic 

Lancaslria 

Karlsruhe 

Rotterdam 

A  ugustus 

United  Stales .  .  . 

Laconia 

Baltic 

Minnekahda ... 
Belgenland 
Drollningholm 
Transylvania     .  . 

Reliance 

La  Bourdonais .  . 
Berengaria 

America 

He  de  France 

New  York 

Columbus     

Dresden 

Majestic 

Pennland 

Can  nia 

Volendam    

Hellis  Olav 

C.  Biancamano 

St.  Louis 

Republic 

(  all  font  in  .  .  . 

Franconia 

Cedric 

Minnewaska  .  .  . 
Europa 


Destination:  Via 


Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Glasgow:  Boston,  Belfast 
Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Christ. 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 
Naples:  Azores,  Lisb.,  Gibraltar 
Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
London:  Cherbourg 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
Liverpool:  Cobh 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bremen 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Havre:  Vigo 
Gothenburg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 
Genoa:  Gib.,  Naples 
Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Galway,  Cobh 
Glasgow:  Londonderry 
Liverpool:  Glasgow,  Belfast 
Havre:  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London:  Cobh,  Ply.,  Havre 
Gothenburg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boul. 
Trieste:  Mars.,  Naples,  Patras 
Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Christ. 
Hamburg:  Bost.,  Galway,  Cherb. 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Liverpool:  Belfast 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
London:  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Glasgow:  Londonderry,  Hal. 
Hamburg:  Cobh,  Plymouth,  Cherb 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Bremen:  Boston,  Galway 
Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boul. 
Genoa:  Gib.,  Naples 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobli 
Liverpool:  Cobh 
London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

GOTHENBERG 

Glasgow:  Londonderry,  Hal. 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bordeaux:  Vigo 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
H  vvre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boul. 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 
Genoa:  Gib.,  Naples 
Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Glasgow:  Boston,  Londonderry 
Liverpool:  Cobh 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
London:  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Southampton  


EASTBOUND  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADA 


\u«.  1 
5 
6 


Mdila 

Empress  of  France. 
Duchess  of  York.  .  . 
Montcalm 


Duchess  of  Richmond . 
Empress  of  Australia . 

Montrose 

Duchess  of  Atholl.  .  .  . 

Minnedosa 

Empress  of  Scotland.  . 
Duchess  oj  Bedford.  .  . 
Montclarc 


Empress  of  France.  .  . 

I  in,  hess  of  York 

Aletagama 

Melita 

Duchess  of  Richmond . 


From 


Montreal . 
Quebec .  . 
Montreal 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 
Quebec . 

Montreal. 
Montreal 

Montreal. 
Quebec.  . 
Montreal 
Montreal. 


Quebec .  . 
Montreal . 
Montreal 
Montreal . 
Montreal 


Destina  i  ii  in 


BELFAST,  Liverpool,  Glasgow 

Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Liverpool 

Cherbourg,  Southampton, 

Hamburg 
Liverpool 

Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Havre,  London,  Antwerp 
Liverpool 
Belfast,  Glasgow 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Liverpool 
Cherbourg,  Southampton, 

Hamburg 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Liverpool 

Havre,  London,  Antwerp 
Belfast,  Liverpool.  Glasgow 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 


AUGUST,  1930 

FROM    A   TRAVELER'S    DIARY 

H.  W.  W. 

'f  ie  best  picture  galleries  in  Switzerland  are  at  Basle,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Neuchatel,  Berne.  Frilxmrg.  Lucerne  and  Winterthur  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and 
Geneva.  The  best  museums  are  at   Basle,   Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich  and  Geneva. 
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Travel  is  not  only  an  enjoyable  experience.  Its  pleasure,  knowledge  and  culture 
arc  a  precious  possession,  which  you  cannot  lose,  be  robbed  of,  give  away  or  forget. 


There  are  now  thirty  English-speaking  Munich  policemen  to  help  Americans  home 
after  their  frolic  at  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  or  from  sublime  beer  and 
pretzel  services  at  German  music  balls,  and  after  their  other  social  and  religious 
activities.  Xo  chance  of  any  member  of  the  family  becoming  agreeably  lost. 


Before  the  War  Germany  hud  several  polezei  for  every  citizen.  Now,  at  last,  its 
citizens  outnumber  its  police.  The  Verboten  signs,  from  which  no  foreign  eye  could 
then  escape,  have  been  reduced  from  a  round  three  millions  to  a  paltry  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand.  Berliners  may  now  sne>  on  Sundays  without  the  usual 
printed  Health  Department  permit. 


The  British  are  still  the  great  ship  builders,  with  3,300,000  tons  under  construction, 

followed  by  Germany  with  231,000  tons,  the   I'nited  States  with  223,000,  France 

0,   Holland    179,000,    Japan    144,000,    Russia    123,000   and    Sweden    120,000. 


Only  actual  experience  may  :vear  the  radiant  crown  of  Travel.  Reading  of  distant 
lands  stimulates  the  imagination.  But  travel  alone  can  invest  it  with  reality. 


The  only  existing  organ  on  which  Bach  ever  played,  the  famous  Schnitzer  instru- 
ment in  the  Church  of  St.  Janus  at  Hamburg,  has  been  put  in  order  and  rededi- 
cated  with  a  concert  of  the  works  of  Bach.  Music  alone  outlives  every  civilization! 


If  you  wish  to  acquire  adequate  appreciation  of  the  green  pint  around  an  American 
home,  observe  the  four  million  sweltering  Chinese  of  Canton,  as  adjacent  to  each 
other  as  the  feathers  on  a  ms  know  nothing  of  their  abundant   bless- 

until  they  i-  ^lightened  by  foreign  Travel! 


the  famous  wine  city  of  Berncastle  on  the  Moselle  a  vineyardist  is  rolling  a 

.        gallon  cask  to  Berlin  to  induce  the  Germans  to  drink  more  Moselle  wines.  The 

bears  th<    legend     "I  come  from  the  impoverished  Moselle  land".  This 

unique  three  months'  advertising  push-tour  ovi  i  tie  chosen  route  through  Cologne, 

seldorf,  Essen  and  Dortmund  will  end  in  August  if  this  vinous  valiant  doesn't 

end  before.  Publicity  stunts  are  becoming  painful. 


'Travel  is  something  infinitely  more  than  going  from  place  to  place.  Its  experience 
and  inspirations,  its  broadening  and  deepening  values,  an-  the  substance  and  the 
beauty  permanently  deposited  within  yourself,  and  of  which  no  misfortune  can 
ever  divest    you. 


"Auto  pilots"  in  the  outskirts  of  Berlin  will,  for  a  small  fee,  get  into  your  car  and 
show  you  the  way  to  anywhen — and  a  few  other  places.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
Germans  for  ultra-modern   progressiveni  ss. 


There  are  as  many  thoroughly  dead  people  hanging  around  to  save  funeral  expenses 
as  live  ones  madly  -„••  Trying  and  hurrying  to  land  in  the  cemetery. 


From  Freiburg  up  the  Schauinsland  mountain  in  Germany  a  new  suspended  cable 
railway  has  been  constructed  which  transports  passengers  the  2J4  miles  in  eighteen 
minutes,  which  is  good  news  for  the  lazy   who  won't  walk  up. 


An  inert  existence  is  a  shut-door  to  adventure.  And  a  life 
stagnant  pool  beside  a  beautiful,  laughter-lilting  brook. 


dthout  adventure  is  a 


Luxury  has  seemingly  succeeded  Necessity  as  the  Mother  of  Invention.  Now  comes 
Dr.  Otto  Pohle,  of  Telefunken,  the  German  Radio  Corporation,  and,  after  experi- 
ments on  the  Hamburg- American  Line  ships,  tells  us  with  every  assurance  that 
presently  the  ocean  traveler  will  be  able  to  radiophone  to  the  home  he  left  in  one 
country  and  to  the  friends  awaiting  him  in  another  across  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 
On  a  recent  test  "these  new  installations  enabled  the  ship  to  cover  practically  every 
wave  length,  to  maintain  radiophone  or  wireless  communication  not  only  with  both 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  seven  days  of  the  voyage,  but  also  in  touch  with 
a  ship  of  the  same  line  at  Bombay,  India,  7,000  miles  distant". 


Enduring  happiness  is  not  a  commodity  that  ran  be  bought  from  without.  It  is  the 
summation  of  what  you  have  to  give  from  within.  Human  happiness  is  -not  de- 
rived from  material  wealth  so  much  as  from  spiritual  health. 


The  Swiss  are  an  enterprising  and  frugal  people  who,  letting  nothing  go  to  "'aste, 
get  much  into  their  own  waists  that  is  nourishing,  healthful  and  enjoyable,  lor 
instance,  thev  are  using  the  Swiss  mountain  air  and  their  special  brand  of  Schweit- 
zer sun  to  cure  themselves  and  their  guests  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  insists  on  hav- 
ing. The  sun  cures  of  Switzerland  are  positively  fascinating. 


Wtl    Ivld's  palest 
cottecA^i^!!!--— - 

fZIC 

TRADE 
■AIR 


HERE,  at  the  great  Leipzig  (Germany) 
Trade  Fair,  are  countless  values  that 
attract  merchants  from  all  over  the  world. 
This  year,  at  the  Fall  Fair,  8,500  manufac- 
turers from  24  countries  will  exhibit  their 
newest  and  finest  merchandise. 

The  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  now  700  years  old, 
is  by  far  the  largest  Trade  Fair  in  the  world. 
Last  Spring  alone,  180,000  buyers  from  72 
countries  bought  merchandise  valued  at 
many  millions  of  dollars.  They  also  found 
new  ideas  and  valuable  merchandising  meth- 
ods. Plan  now  to  visit  the  Fall  Fair,  August 
31  to  September  5.  (The  Textile  Fair  closes 
September  3;  Sporting  Goods  Fair  closes 
September  4.) 

For  full  data  and  round-trip  cost 

Write  to  the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  Dept. 
AD-8,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  We 
shall  gladly  tell  you  of  the  many  special  cour- 
tesies extended  by  the  Fair  to  hold  your  ex- 
penses to  minimum. 


V   O    R 
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WORKING 

FOR    YOUR 

GOOD     WILL 


Every  Statler  employee  is  in- 
structed to  work  for  good-will 
harder  than  he  works  for  sales. 

An  errand  may  take  longer, 
an  order  be  more  difficult  to 
execute,  a  guest  harder  to 
please  —  but  every  service  ren- 
dered in  a  Statler  is  to  be  in  the 
spirit  of  expressing  and  winning 
good-will. 

That  is  the  basic  —  if,  in- 
deed, it  is  not  the  determining 
—  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
these  hotels. 

All  travelers  know  that  it 
isn't  easy  for  a  hotel  to  either 
win,  or  hold,  good-will.  Trav- 
elers who  visit  Statler  cities 
will  tell  you  that  these  hotels 
are  trying  to  keep  ahead 
in  matters  of  equipment,  of 
extra  conveniences  and  com- 
forts —  and  in  the  personal 
service  rendered  you  by  em- 
ployees. 

Fixed,  unchanging  rates  are 
posted  in  every  Statler  room. 

HOTELS 

STATL6R 

BOSTON      DETROIT 
BUFFALO       ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND      NEW    YORK 

[  Hotel'  Pennsylvania  ] 


FascinatingFabrics 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

hand  woven  natural  Shikii  is  a  sten- 
cilled design  showing  the  Imperial 
five-clawed  dragon  and  Phoenix  in 
brilliant  metallic  colors,  blue,  orange, 
red,  green  and  brown  touched  with 
gold.  Lined  with  natural  Shikii,  and 
finished  with  gold  guimp,  this  is  used 
for  panels,  runners  and  draperies. 

Designed  by  Benedictus,  a  prom- 
inent French  artist,  is  a  damask  of 
plain  and  mercerized  cotton  with  a 
striking  modern  pattern  of  huge  con- 
ventionalized flowers  and  leaves  in 
shades  of  white,  silver  grey  and 
black,  a  wonderfully  effective  fabric 
for  hangings  and  large  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. Burbanked  Cosmos  blossoms 
in  rose,  yellow,  pink,  henna  and 
orange  on  feathery  stems,  on  fields  of 
glazed  or  unglazed  chintz  in  many 
colors;  branching  lilacs  flower  in  blue 
and  lavender,  rose,  flame,  yellow  and 
cream,  on  backgrounds  of  pistache 
and  grey;  while  peonies  in  white,  with 
pink  tipped  petals,  crimson,  rose  and 
pink,  bloom  on  robin's  egg  blue  or 
yellow  English  cretonne. 

Toiles  de  Jouy,  those  fascinating 
pictorial  fabrics,  printed  in  one  color, 
red,  blue,  green  or  sepia,  on  creamy 
cotton  which  once  vied  with  the  rich 
damasks  and  brocades  of  France  are 
as  popular  to-day  as  ever,  but  new 
charm  has  been  given  to  many  of 
the  quaint  designs,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  colors  in  one  pattern 
and  the  use  of  linen  as  a  background. 
A  reproduction  of  an  old  Toile  ap- 
pears in  a  colorful  Venetian  wedding 
scene,  with  bridal  party  leaving  the 
portal  of  the  church  for  gondolas  on 
the  lagoon,  gaily  caparisoned  horses 
are  drinking  from  a  fountain  topped 
by  Neptune  with  his  trident  and  the 
pastoral  note  is  shown  by  sheep  with 
watching  shepherds.  A  painting  by 
Horace  Vernet  was  the  inspiration  of 
a  maritime  scene  printed  in  blue, 
rouge,  or  green  on  a  natural  linen 
sixty  inches  wide.  The  delicacy  and 
minuteness  of  detail  in  the  design  is 
reminiscent  of  18th  Century  French 
art   and   suitable    for  wall   covering. 


Chippendale 

(Continued  from  page  90) 

tion.  There  are  many  little  tip-top 
tables,  octagonal  with  fretted  gallery 
rails;  small  cabinets  in  Chinese  taste 
and  low  hand-carved  stools.  Several 
periods  of  Chippendale  chairs  are  in- 
cluded. 

Several  curious  little  corner  chairs, 
with  splats  of  interlacing  scrolls,  that 
were  so  favored  an  item  in  Chippen- 
dale's repertoire,  are  there.  In  the 
middle  of  the  18th  Century  it  was 
customary  to  include  two  of  these 
chairs  with  every  dining  set,  but  their 
popularity  gradually  lapsed.  In  recent 
years  collectors  have  hunted  these  out. 

A  great  variety  of  unusual  lamps, 
fashioned  from  precious  Chinese 
vases  have  shades  reminiscent  of  the 
pagoda  motif  so  widely  employed  in 
Chippendale's  Chinese  work.  Besides 
those  and  other  inimitable  Chinois- 
eries  is  an  array  of  table  ornaments 
of  jade,  agate  and  lapis  about  which 
clings  so  much  of  Oriental  magic. 

As  a  final  note  of  distinction  a  glo- 
rious crystal  chandelier  was  hung  from 
the  ceiling  to  shed  its  faceted  light 
i  otherbewilderingly lovely  fumish- 
of  the  great  master's  designing. 
ginally  designed  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, it  finally  was  brought  over  to 
(Town  the  beauty  of  this  elegant 
Chippendale  interior. 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW 

FIREPROOF 

HOTEL 


COLTON 
MANOR 


Pennsylvania    Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


The  atmosphere  is  charming  .  .  .  furnished  in 
the  early  American  period,  quaint  to  the  last 
detail  .  .  .  and  then  there  is  the  ship's  deck 
overlooking  the  sea,  where  the  guests  may  re- 
cline in  a  steamer  chair  and  enjoy  the  salt  air 
and  sunshine. 

From  $7.00  a  Day — American  Plan 

or    $4.00    a    Day — European    Plan 

Special  Weekly  Rates    :    :    Garage  Connections 

C.  V.  Meeks,  Managing  Director 
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The  BOSTON 
'      RITZ- 
CARLTON 


a 


Overlooking  the 

Public  Garden  and  Boston  Com- 
mon. So  accessible  to  Boston's 
smartest  shops  and  theatres. 
Known  for  the  excellent  cuisine 
and  service  of  the  famous  Ritz- 
Carlton  System.  Ideal  for  the  per- 
fect vacation  trip. 

Sinile  Rooms  with  baths $5.00  up 

Double   Rooms    (twin  beds)    baths    .     .     .  $8.00  up 

Suites,   living  room,   bedroom  and  bath    .  $15.00  up 

Garage   Facilities 

WILLIAM    A.    BUESCHER 
General  Manager 


ALBERT    KELLER 
President 


Affiliated    with    the     Ritz-Carlton     New 
York.  Atlantic  City,  London  and  Paris. 


"Jewel"  Electric  Fountain 


LILY  POND  FOrNTAlV 
in       illustration       nhow»      our 

No.    560     Prbmat 

mutlc  Color  Change  Swell* 
liicht       Fountain      for      outnnld 

laiv    fonda    ud    r.xi..    No 

chance  necesBtary  in  your  pool 
u  pump  and  motor  ki-»«p 
water  circulating. 


INSIDE  ELECTRIC 
FOUNTAINS  for  home* 
apartments,  hotels,  clubs. 
peenbouMa  or  stores  can 
be  connected  to  any  lie  lit 
socket.  They  humidify 
and  cool  the  atmosphere. 
Are    portable    and    do    not 


ryqu 


Lit.-r 


i-ti. 


patented      prismatic 
Geyser    Searchlight    Fountain    la    marvelous.    We     make 

»l  ecinl  punip  unit.*  fur  WuterfaUs.   Send  tj  aeatfl  for     cata- 
log.   Dealers   wanted. 

JEWEL    ELECTRIC    &    MFG.    CO. 
Dept.  500,  4505   Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE    HAPPY    MEDIUM    FOR    THE 
PERSONAL   INTERIOR 


UNFINISHED   FURNITURE 

FINISHED  AS  YOU  WANT  IT 

Large  display  of  authentic  period  repro- 
ductions and  delightful  modernistic  cre- 
ations  at  our   show  rooms. 

yew   catalogue  in   preparation 

sent    gratis    at    your    roquest. 

FURNITURE     GUILD.     INC. 

185  Lexington  Ave.,   N.Y.C.  Tel.  ASHIand  112 


Under  Cover 


By  Benjamin  De  Casseres 


Modern  Architecture:  Roman- 
ticism and  Reintegration. 
By  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  Jr. 
(Payson  &  Clarke.) 

In  this  book  the  author  attempts 
to  show  that  modern  architecture  is 
not  a  sudden  mushroom  growth  but 
that  even  the  most  advanced  forms 
of  contemporary  building  are  a  logical 
development  of  earlier  styles.  Begin- 
ning with  architecture  in  the  early 
1800's,  he  traces  the  rise  and  fall  of 
various  styles,  shows  how  the  "Gothic 
revival"  and  its  subsequent  branches 
was  due  to  Romantic  literature,  and 
how  the  art  of  ornament  (and  in  con- 
sequence architecture)  degenerated 
from  too  slavish  copying  of  imperfect 
lithographs. 

Genuine     Antique    Furniture. 
By  Arthur  de  Bles.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.) 

Mr.  de  Bles  is  one  of  the  few 
authors  of  furniture  books  who  know 
their  subject  in  all  its  branches.  An 
Englishman  who  lived  for  twenty 
years  in  France,  and  more  recently  in 
America,  he  has  lectured  on  furniture 
and  kindred  subjects  in  every  great 
museum  of  the  continent.  During  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  delivered  lec- 
tures at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York.  Comprehensive 
and  illustrated. 

The  Law  of  Building  Contracts 
and  Mechanics  Liens.  By  My- 
ron H.  Lewis,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  (Published  by  the  Author.) 

A  new  book  for  all  interested  in  the 
building  trades;  discusses  in  simple, 
non-technical  language  what  every 
owner,  contractor  and  subcontractor, 
engineer  and  architect,  mason,  plumb- 
er, carpenter  and  material  man  should 
know. 

Romanesque    France.    By    Violet 
R.  Markham.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.) 

This  book  makes  no  pretensions  to 
the  scholarship  of  a  trained  archaeol- 
ogist. But  it  can  at  least  claim  to  be 
based  not  only  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  scholarship  of  others  but  on  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  churches 
described.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many 
journeys  to  France.  Everything  per- 
taining to  Romanesque  art  in  France 
is  covered  in  this  book  in  Burgundy, 
Provence,  Lanquedoc,  Toulouse,  Au- 
vergne,  Poitou  and  Normandy.  A  rare 
book  of  its  kind. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph 
Pennell.  By  Elizabeth  Robi?is 
Pennell.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

In  two  volumes  you  get  the  very 
clay  and  breath  of  this  vital  man, 
Pennell,  who  always  knew  what  he 
meant  and  meant  what  he  knew. 
Pennell  was  a  fighting  Quaker,  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself  in  these 
books  that  he  etched  with  his  tongue 
as  well  as  his  etcher's  instrument. 

Old  Patchwork  Quilts.  By  Ruth 
E.  Finley.  (Lippincott.) 
The  book  contains  complete  direc- 
tions for  making  both  pieced  and 
appliqued  quilts  for  both  types  which 
can  be  used  in  making  new  quilts  or 
in  studying  antiques.  Directions  for 
quilting  and  the  different  patterns 
used  are  also  given. 
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Distinguished  throughout  the  World 

I  for  its  Appointments  and  Seriliee 
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MANAGER 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


I 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location ! 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  thoroughfares... 

PARK    AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW  YORK 
ATLANTIC   ClfY     -.  PALM   i€k£W  ■      LOS  ANC5ELE5 
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Desk,  chair,  and  furnishings  from  Brunovan;  plume  pen  from  Lord  &■  Taylor 

8  months  of— 


interesting 
Houses^ 

The  most  interesting  new 
work  of  our  most  important  archi' 
tects  .  .  .  houses  of  every  size, 
type  and  style  .  .  .  but  always  only 
houses  that  appeal  to  the  sophis- 
ticated  and  cultivated — houses  that 
only  Country  Life  can  give  you 
access  to. 

smart 
rooms 

The  newest  work  of  our 
cleverest  decorators  .  .  .  rooms  that 
stubbornly  cling  to  the  old  and 
retain  their  full  share  of  charm  .  .  . 
rooms  that  successfully  combine 
the  new  and  the  old  .  .  .  entirely 
modern  ones  .  .  .  but  always  rooms 
that  are  conspicuously  original  .  .  . 
rooms  that  only  Country  Life  can 
give  you  access  to. 


charmin 
gardens 


(7 


All  manner  of  delightful, 
lovely  gardens  .  .  .  large  imposing 
ones  and  charmingly  intimate  little 
ones  .  .  .  with  plenty  of  sound, 
practical  gardening  information 
.  .  .  beautifully  illustrated,  often 
in  full  color. 


important 
"little"  things- 

Finds  in  smart  shops  both 
here  and  abroad.  .  .  .  Smart,  tricky 
accessories  that  do  wonders  for  old 
and  tired  rooms.  .  .  .  Finds  in  new 
antiques  just  when  you've  reached 
the  depressing  conclusion  that 
there's  nothing  exciting  left  to 
find.  .  .  .  All  those  little  things  that 
are  important  to  you. 


the  fine  ctrts- 

trcwel--" 
sports—' 
Hobbies— 

8  months  of  Country  Life  $2m 


Everything,  in  fact,  that's  important  to  you 
in  the  fine  art  of  living  Country  Life  brings 
to  you — and  brings  it  to  you  first.  This  very 
special  offer  to  the  readers  of  Arts  and  Dec- 
oration is  just  exactly  half  what  you  would 
pay  for  them  singly  on  the  newsstand.  Take 
advantage  of  it  NOW  so  that  you  may  re 
ill  the  big  Fall  Manuals  at  this  rate! 


Doubleday,  Doran  tf  Co.  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.   .  .  .  Send  me  the  next 
s  of  Country  Life.  I  am  enclosing  $2.00,  subscription  to  start  at  once. 

8  months 
only 

(  U>  8-30)  $2  — 


Autumn  Holidays  of  Delight 


(Continued  from  page  102) 


Address 


trains  are  modern  in  equipment  and 
very  comfortable. 

The  greatest  enthusiasts  about 
Alaska  and  its  vacation  travel  oppor- 
tunities are  persons  who  have  already 
made  the  trip.  Their  mountain  climb- 
ing experience  begins  while  passing 
over  the  summit  of  the  first  crossing 
of  the  Kenai  Mountains,  its  waters 
flowing  into  Resurrection  Bay  on  the 
south  and  into  Kenai  Lake  on  the 
north.  The  train  stops  regularly  at 
Lawing  to  permit  passengers  to  in- 
spect a  rare  collection  of  pelts, 
mounted  specimens  of  wild  game 
birds,  and  numerous  other  trophies 
of  the  hunter  and  trapper  in  this ' 
northland.  Lawing,  an  ideal  resort  for 
outing  enthusiasts,  is  an  exception- 
ally popular  rendezvous  for  anglers. 

Anchorage,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  Alaska,  is  situated 
on  a  high  plateau  above  the  waters  of 
Knik  Arm  of  Cook  Inlet,  within  full 
view  of  an  endless  row  of  mountain 
peaks  that  extend  in  all  directions. 
On  a  clear  day  across  the  bay  one 
may  see  "Little  Susitna",  an  impres- 
sive volcano  shaped  peak,  while  150 
miles  further  northward,  with  favor- 
able atmospheric  conditions  we  see 
Mt.  McKinley. 

Continuing  northward  from  An- 
chorage, the  train  crosses  many  rivers 
and  canyons.  A  little  further  on  is 
Talkeetna.  meeting  place  of  three 
rivers,  Talkeetna,  Susitna  and  Chulit- 
na  rivers,  which  are  fed  by  glacier 
streams.  This  is  the  district  of  Mt. 
McKinley,  monarch  of  North  Ameri- 
can Mountains,  with  an  altitude  of 
20.300  feet  above  sea  level  and  17,000 
feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  it 
stands.  Curry  is  the  "half-way"  point 
between  the  coast  and  interior  Alas- 
ka, the  second  over-night  stop,  where 
the  Alaska  Railroad  maintains  Curry 
Hotel,  the  finest  in  Alaska.  The  train 
then  travels  the  Broad  Pass  District 
and  shortly  thereafter  arrives  at  Mc- 
Kinley Park,  entrance  to  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley National  Park.  At  this  point 
travelers  motor  12  miles  within  the 
park  to  Savage  River  Camp,  which  is 
the  base  from  which  all  park  trips  are 
undertaken.  Savage  River  Camp  con- 
sists of  tent-house  sleeping  accom- 
modations. 

After  leaving  McKinley  Park,  the 
railroad  passes  through  the  narrow 
and  twisting  Nenana  River,  and  on  to 
Healy,  from  where  it  runs  to  Fair- 
banks, the  "Golden  Heart  of  Alaska", 
interior  terminus  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. Unlike  the  coast  towns  of  Alas- 
ka, which  strive  for  modernity  in  ap- 
pearance, Fairbanks  is  content  to  re- 
tain the  picturesque  exterior  of  its 
frontier  days.  There  are  no  brick, 
stone  or  stucco  buildings,  no  paved 
streets  to  mar  the  harmony  of  the 
pioneer  setting.  Here  and  there  is  a 
modern  cottage  or  bungalow.  The 
quaint  log  cabin  still  predominates  in 
the  residential  district,  its  primitive 
charm  enhanced  by  well  kept  lawns, 
native  shrubbery,  marvelous  flower 
gardens,  and  shade  trees  transplanted 
from  nearby  forests.  Here  is  the 
"Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun",  where 
the  sun  shines  for  about  twenty-two 
hours  and  the  "Cheechako"  (tender- 
foot or  newcomer)  must  consult  the 
watch  to  ascertain  the  time  to  retire. 

The  government  here  maintains  a 
nearby  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion. Another  of  Fairbanks'  proud 
possessions  and  important  points  of 
interest  is  the  world's  farthest  north 


college,  64°51'22"  north  latitude,  sit- 
uated within  three  miles  of  the  tc*  ",. 
This  year's  government  employe 
vacation  party  to  Alaska  sailed  from 
Seward  to  Seattle  and  then  began  its 
rail  journey  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
over  the  Northern  Pacific — having 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
summer  tours  now  available  to  all 
enterprising  travelers  in  quest  of  a 
cool,  exhilarating  summer  on  top  o' 
the  country.  Most  of  the  western  rail- 
roads, all  the  national  travel  bureaus, 
Trios.  Cook  &  Son,  Frank  Tourist 
Company,  Raymond-Whitcomb,  and 
'the  American  Express  Company  are 
.  this  year  featuring  Alaskan  travel, 
which  assures  the  traveler  of  every 
desired  facility  for  exploring  our 
Farthest  North. 

THE  LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR 

For  a  period  of  nearly  700  years 
the  German  city  of  Leipzig  has  been 
holding  international  trade  fairs  of  a 
size  and  diversity  unapproached  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  has  offices  and 
agents  in  many  foreign  countries, 
amongst  them  in  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Zurich,  Belgrade' 
Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Hong  Kong] 
Brussels  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Several 
hundred  of  its  representatives  are 
active  in  other  cities.  It  is  equipped 
with  46  large  fair  buildings  and  six- 
teen great  halls,  the  cost  of  which 
was  over  $20,000,000.  From  a  small 
beginning  in  1268,  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  world's  most  colossal  trade  ex- 
hibit, with  over  4,000  exhibitors  from 
22  countries  and  185,000  buyers  from 
72  countries.  It  is  the  one  market 
place  in  the  world  where  all  nations 
annually  meet  for  barter  and  that  4  - 
tension  of  world-commerce  which  in- 
evitably follows  travel  and  observa- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  Germany's  sten- 
torian commercial  voice  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  At  Leipzig  the 
Germans  effectively  display  the  re- 
sults of  their  genius  and  industry  and 
bidding  their  rivals  in  trade  to  do  like- 
wise in  a  truly  sportsmanlike  manner. 

Come  then  to  these  Leipzig  fairs, 
situated  where  the  main  European 
trade  routes  cross,  all  those  who  have 
products  to  exchange  for  gold,  all  who 
have  gold  for  the  new  products  which 
human  inventiveness  is  constantly 
distributing  to  make  life  as  comfort- 
able as  death. Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  foreign  visitors  eagerly  examine 
the  wares  so  displayed  in  the  "Mess- 
palast",  in  the  historic  city  of  Leip- 
zig. There  they  buy  goods  to  the  im- 
pressive value  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year.  There 
they  attend  many  fairs  within  the 
great  Leipzig  Fair — the  Fur  Fair,  the 
Paper  Fair,  the  Sports  Fair,  the 
Leather  Fair,  the  "Bugra"  or  book- 
making  Fair,  the  Furniture  Fair,  the 
Food  Fair,  the  Confectionery  Fair 
where  fair  women  may  gaze  in  won- 
der, sniff  with  delight  and  taste  with 
gustatory  relish — then  come  literally 
hundreds  of  other  special  and  techni- 
cal fairs — all  in  that  wonderful  con- 
geries of  buildings  where  Goethe,  the 
German  poet  and  philosopher  found 
the  animated  interest  revealed  in  his 
book:  Dichtting  und  Wahrheit. 

The  week  from  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 5th,  when  Leipzig's  autumn 
Fair  will  be  in  full  swing,  promises  to 
be  Europe's  most  interesting  spectacle 
in  the  sphere  of  commercial  arts  and^ 
commerce. 

The  United  States  participates  to 
the  extent  of  100  exhibits  and  2500 
buyers  every  year. 
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Antique  Flooring 

Specialists  in  the  design 
and  execution  of  floor- 
ings to  harmonize  with 
the  decorative  scheme 
of  any  period   interior. 

Antique  floors  repro- 
duced with  utmost  fidel- 
ity to  detail. 

Sketches  incorporating 
individual  requirements 
submitted  upon  request. 


Chateau  de  Meillant — La  Salle  a  Manger 


JOHN  OLSEN  FLOORING  CO. 

1131-33  Gravesend  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices: 
420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  City 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


Ida  Louise  Kiilaim 

Architectural   Decorator 
Specialist   in   Creative   Color 


:„,/  furniture  arrangi  rru  nts  from 
him      prints-      Consultation      without     charge. 

Costs  Strictly  According 
to  Itemized  Estimates 

599  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Vol.  2485 


Selected  by 

EXPERIENCED     ADVERTISERS 

of  Building  Materials 

TO  the  prospective  home  builder  Arts  &  Decoration 
is  full  of  suggestions  and  helpful  advice.  While  we 
take  a  number  of  Architectural  papers,  we  find  none  that 
treat  the  problem  of  the  country  home  better  than  yours." 
—Savery  &  Scheets,  Architects,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practically  every  major  product  entering  into  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  better  type  home  is  ad- 
vertised in 

Arts  &  Decoration 


A     beautiful    piece — inlaid    with    Satinwood 

.  .  .  authentically  following  the  lines  of  its 

famous  original.  Length,  84",  Height,  413A" , 

Depth,  2Sy2". 


Hepplewhite 
Mahogany  Sideboard 

Richter  Reproductions  of 
Early  American  Furniture 
bring  simplicity  and  great 
charm  to  Twentieth  Century 
homes.  You  may  purchase 
through  your  Architect,  Deal- 
er or  Decorator.  For  further 
information  write  to 


RICHTER 


FURNITURE   COMPANY 

512    EAST    72ND    ST    •     NEW    YORK 

In  Chicago— 820  Tower  Court 

In  Los  Angeles — Voigt  &  Caldwell 

5iS  South  Spring  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


<lA  Charming  Enclosure 
for  your  Pent  House 

Smart  enough  for  the  newest  pent  house  treatment,  FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL  WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE  brings  to  your  roof 
the  privacy  and  delightful  rustic  charm  of  a  country  garden. 

Palings  of  live  chestnut  saplings,  hand  split,  woven  together 
with  Copperweld  Wire,  form  a  permanent  screen  which  re- 
quires no  upkeep  charges. 

Full  five  feet  wide  sections,  in  six  heights,  18",  3'  10",  4'  11", 
6' 6",  8',  and  10'. 

French  Provincial 

_^ven_\\Ax)d_Fence^ 

RobertC.  Reeves  Co.,  101  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  A.  D.-8 

Please  send  me  booklet,  "Fence  and  Defence,"  without  cost. 

Name 

Address 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 


SPANISH  SUBJECTS 

SKETCHES  OF  NORTHERN  SPANISH  AR- 
CHITECTURE. Chamberlain.  More  than  SO 
full-page  drawings  in  pen,  pencil  and  wash.  $10.00 

SPANISH  AND   PORTUGUESE   GARDENS. 

Nichols.  With  over  135  fine  half-tone  illustrations. 

$10.00 

SPANISH  GARDENS  AND  PATIOS.  Byne  and 
Stapley.  An  authoritative  study  of  the  subject.  With 
175  half-tone  illustrations  and  5  color  plates.  $1 5 .00 

SPANISH    INTERIORS,    FURNITURE    AND 

DETAILS.  Eberlein.  From  the  14th  to  the  17  th 
century.  450  reproductions.  $18.00 

SPANISH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  XVI 
CENTURY.   Byne  and  Stapley.  220  illustrations. 

$12.00 


ENGLISH  SUBJECTS 

THE  ENGLISH  HOME.  Gotch.  Its  architecture, 
decoration  and  garden  design.  With  300  illustra- 
tions. $12.00 

THE  OLD  WORLD  HOUSE.  Cescinsky.  Advice 
on  the  collection  of  old  furniture,  its  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  rooms.  Hundreds  of  half-tone 
illustrations,  2  vols.  $17.50 

LITTLE  BOOKS  ABOUT  OLD  FURNITURE. 

Practical  volumes,  illustrated.  Each  $2.00 

Vol.  I.       Tudor  to  Stuart. 

Vol.  II.     Queen  Anne. 

Vol.  III.  Chippendale. 

Vol.   IV.    Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton. 

ENGLISH  INTERIOR  WOODWORK  OF  THE 

16th,  17th  and  18th  CENTURIES.  Tanner.  50 
plates  of  measured  drawings  of  Chimney  Pieces, 
Paneling,  Staircases,  Doors,  Screens,  etc.      $12.00 

ENGLISH  ROOMS  AND  THEIR  DECORA- 
TION  AT  A  GLANCE.  Hayward.  Covers  the 
period  from  1066  to  1800.  200  illustrations.  $2.50 


s 


ITALIAN  SUBJECTS 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE IN  ITALY.  Anderson.  New,  revised 
edition.  With  80  full-page  plates  and  120  text 
illustrations.  $7.50 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ITALY. 

Cummings.  Illustrated,  2  volumes.  $12.50 

SMALLER  ITALIAN  VILLAS  AND  FARM 
HOUSES.  Lowell.  125  plates  and  numerous  text 
illustrations.  $20.00 

THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY.  Bolton.  Hundreds 
of  full-page  plates  with  historical  and  descriptive 
notes.    '  $25.00 

CATHEDRALS  AND  CHURCHES  OF  ITALY. 

Bumpus.  Well  illustrated  and  described.  $7.50 


AMERICAN  SUBJECTS 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE.  Cornelius. 
Covers  the  styles  from  the  days  of  the  first  settlers 
to  the  Victorian  era.  Fully  illustrated.  $4.00 

SPANISH  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  AR- 
CHITECTURE AND  DECORATION.  Sexton 
and  Vanderlaan.  The  evolution  of  the  Spanish- 
American  style  to  date  in  the  work  of  leading 
architects.  With  about  300  illustrations.         $10.00 

THE  OLD  MISSION  CHURCHES  AND  HIS- 
TORIC      HOUSES       OF       CALIFORNIA. 

Newcomb.  The  history,  architecture,  art  and  lore  of 
the  Hispanic  shrines.  With  218  illustrations  and 
measured  drawings.  $15.00 

COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THOSE 
ABOUT  TO  BUILD.  Wise  and  Beidelman.  With 
207  illustrations.  $7.50 

BEAUTIFUL      GARDENS      IN      AMERICA. 

Shelton.  From  various  sections  of  the  country. 
274  full-page  half-tones.  $10.00 

THE  SMALLER  AMERICAN  HOUSE.  Power. 
Illustrated.  $3.00 


BOOK        DEPARTMENT 

Arts  &  Decoration 


578  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


---. 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

730  Fifth  Avenue  /  At  57th  Street  /  New  York 


DECORATIVE        FABRICS       OF        DISTINCTION 


use 


Of  far  greater  importance  to  the  decorator  than  its  historical  antecedents  is  the 
fulness  of  a  fabric.  What  does  it  matter  how  carelully  an  old  document  has  been  reproduced  ll 
its  colorings  do  not  fit  present  Jay  requirements  f  Consequently,  it  was  appropriate  to  illustrate  this 
advertisement  with  the  stunning  hand  loomed  brocaded  silk  velvet  illustrated  above.  An  old  document, 
to  be  sure,  yet  appropriate  for  every  modern  requirement.  And  the  reason  is  not  in  anyway  accidental, 
because  Strolieim  and  Romann  were  not  satisfied  to  simply  reproduce  the  original,  but  enhanced  it  by 
coloring  tlie  background  and  motif  in  tones  as  lovely  as  when  the  labnc  was  first  woven.  Ibis  velvet, 
serial  No.  25225,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  the  modern  collector  can  accomplish  when  a 
tliorougb  knowledge  of  present  day  decorative  requirements  is  applied  to  the  reproduction  ol  old  fabrics. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS    ANGELES 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Now  for  a  Camel! 


Camel's  mellow  fragrance 
heightens  every  pleasure 
—  a  cigarette  made  for 
real  smoke   enjoyment. 


Dori't  deny  yourself 
the  luxury  of 


amels 


*% 


1930,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  \TInston-S»lem,  N.  C. 


ahak  iMtM  S-ANTIOUE  AND  MODERN  FURNSSHINCS 


Arts 


Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books 


'Fruit,  Pewter  and  Glass,"  Courtesy  of  the  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 


From  a  Painting  by  Mary  Gray,  A.N. A. 


September,   1930 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLSSHER-ELTINCE  F.WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


Puff 

Blue 

No.  94 


Antiqu 

Gold 

No.  95 


Rose 
Taupe 
No.  38 

Jade 
Green 
No.  13 

Burnt 
Copper 
No.  31 


^  EMBASSY 

Broadloom  Carpet 


is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

one  of  the  27  colors  in  which 
it  is  made  offers  perfect  har- 
mony for  any  color  scheme. 

Made  by 

The    Magee    Carpet    Co. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

New  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12  and  15  foot  widths, 
by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  COMPANY  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


FAY  CARPET  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 


Don't  accept  substitutes 


""33 


INSIST  ON  EMBASSY 


Gray 
Orchid 

No.  72 


Walnut 
Brown 
No.  91 


Buff 
No.  30 


a 


(■ 
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SIDEBOARD      CELLARET       AND    .    PEDESTALS 


(Ic20 
IN,  S 


• 


IBB 
A  .A 


Reprinted  fron\   Smith's  "Cabinet  Maki 


\d   Upholste 


(, uidc  and  Depository" 


In  the  Mode  of  His  Majesty 
KING  GEORGE  the  FOURTH! 


Above  is  a  most  interesting  sideboard  reprinted  from 
"Smith's  Cabinet  Maker's  and  Upholsterer's  Guide  and 
Depository",  published  in  1826  by  George  Smith,  "Upholsterer 
and  Furniture  Draughtsman"  to  His  Majesty,  King  George 
the  Fourth  of  England. 

Commenting  on  this  quaint  design,  Mf.  Smith  writes: 
"In  this  plate  is  given  a  design  for  a  sideboard  and  cellarette, 
with  circular  pedestals  at  each  end  detached;  one  being  fitted 
with  racks  and  a  heater  and  lined  with  tin,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  plates  warm  during  the  time  of  dining.  The  other 
pedestal  also  serves  a  practical  purpose  as  described  on  the  plan. 
Under  the  center  is  placed  a  cistern  lined  with  lead  inside,  in- 


tended for  holding  the  ale  and  beer  jugs,  as  well  as  the  ice  for 
cooling  the  wine  in  hot  weather". 

Dining  today,  in  this  year  1930,  has  lost  its  old  time  cere- 
mony. The  amazing  momentum  of  contemporary  life  hardly 
affords  us  the  time  necessary  for  the  real  savoring  of  choice 
viands  and,  of  course,  the  enjoyment  of  rare  vintages  is  a  dis- 
obedience. 

The  mode  of  the  day,  as  we  all  know,  is  mirrored  in  furniture 
and  costume.  While  the  sideboard  illustrated  below  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  the  classic  lines  of  the  English  Regency  and  also 
owes  some  of  its  charm  to  the  refining  influence  of  Louis  XVI, 
yet,  both  in  scale  and  feeling,  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to  our 
smaller  proportioned  dining  rooms. 

This  inspired  piece  is  indicative  of  the  styles  one  may  find  at 
any  of  the  Cassard  Romano  showrooms,  where  our  imported 
furniture  and  art  objects  are  available  through  accredited 
dealers  and  decorators. 


cassard  romano 

companyjnc 

232-236  cast  ^Qth  Street,  New  yorkCity 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

155  E.  Superior  St.  442  Post  St.  7216  Beverley  Blvd. 

PARIS  CASSARD  et  CIE  61  Av.  Philippe  Auguste 
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I 


Cord  Cabriolet 


cJn 


stead  of  adding  complications,  front-drive  construction 


eliminates  them.  The  Cord  is  a  sounder,  simpler  and  stronger 
structure,  inherently  free  from  many  sources  of  wear,  vibra- 
tion and  handicaps  that  are  unavoidable  in  rear-drive  cars. 


CORD 


FRONT  DRIVE 


SEDAIN  $3095..BROl  (;il AM  $3095 ..  CABRIOLET  $3293  ..  PHAETON  $3295  Prices  F.O.B.  Auburn,  Indiana.  Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 

Al  HI  UN    U  TOMOBILE  COMPANY,  U  III  UN.  INDIANA 

ARTS  &  DECORATION.  September,   1930,   Published  everj   n th,   Volume  XXXIII,  Number  5.  Publication  Office,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Subscription  price,  $6.00  a  year; 

two  years,   $10.00;   three   years,   $12.00;  id      foreign   subscriptions,   $1.00   additional    for   postage;   Canadian   subscriptions,   $0.50   additional.    Entered   as  second-class 

matter  March  5.  1919,  al  the  post  office  in  New   JTork  City,  under  the  act  of  March  ;;.   1879.  Copyrighted,  1030,  by  Arts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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utumn  brings  once 
more  to  the  galleries  ol  Jacques  Bodart  fresh  importations 
in  Trench  Xurniture  lor  tlie  approval  ol  its  distinguished 
patronage.  #  ■$ •  $•  r^acn  piece,  withm  its  epoch,  evidences 
the  same  measure  ol  inspired  conception  and  skilled  work- 
manship,  the  same  innate  and  enduring  worth,  as  have  made 
Jacques  JtSodart  re-creations  acceptable  to  the  ultra- critical 
in  seasons  past.  ♦  •$•  •$•  Uecorators  and  their  clients  are 
invited  to  inspect  these  latest  ollerings. 


/O    /  /  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 

New  York:  385  Madison  Avenue 
Los  Angeles:  5514  Wilsliire  Blvd.  In  Paris:  11,  me  Payenne 
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hITiTirtttT)T|  ' 


HPI               HI. 

SB!  : 

■»  i^^^^-  m 

ONE  OF  NEW  YORK'S  UNUSUAL    BUILDINGS 


THE  HOUSE  OF 


HOFSTATTER 


66&  FIFTH  AVENUE 


<: 


AT    53 KD     STREET 
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THE       ITALIAN       GALLERY 


ONE       OF       FORTY       FINE       INTERIORS 


r~"  ~"*HESE  galleries  should  be'  seen  by  anyone  with  a  decorative  problem, 
whether  it  he  the  designing  and  iurnishing  ot  a  complete  home  or  the  selection  01 
an  outstanding'  £>iece  or  lurniture  to  lend  distinction  to  an  otherwise  iinished  room 
. . .  The  Hoistatter  building  contains  a  large  collection  ot  lurniture  and  many  interiors 
which  clearly  reflect  the  essential  spirit  01  the  Hoistatter  tradition  ..  .creative  designing5 
and  exquisite  craftsmanship  ...  A  visit  will  help  to  crystallize  your  own  decorative  ideas. 


HOFSTATTER 

cSnierior  c^rckUectd  ant)  jbecoratorj 
Qrecdonf  and  c^Aki/ierj  of  distinctive  dumiiure 
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Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Fine  Collection  of  Old  Silver 
and  Sheffield  Plate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry, 
both  Antique  and  Reproductiofi 

FURNITURE         TEXTILES 
PAINTINGS  BRONZES 

TAPESTRIES        PORCELAINS 

Visit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

English  Mahogany  Carlton  Desk.  Satinwood  stripe. 

23  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone  Circle  1985-6 

Warehouse:  311  East  47th  Street 
Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 


One  of  the  many  unusual  groups  we  have  on  dis- 
play. We  invite  you  to  visit  our  showroom  with  a 
card  from  your  [nterior  Decorator  or  Dealer. 


MORTON'W^EE, 

jftedroont  &  ffioudoir  furniture 


383  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK, 


TEL,    IXDOUADO  G13G 


FIFTH  FLOOR 


ft. 
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19J0,  Kittinger  Company 


It's  Easy  to  Create 
Such  Charming  Rooms 

CT7T  FEW  pieces  added  occasionally  to   each 
ds\/   room  in  your  home  .  .    replacing  furniture 

that  has  long  passed  its  usefulness  and  charm  . . . 
brings  new  dignity  and  heirloom— >  beauty  within 
the  reach  of  modest-.-  incomes. 

KITTINGER  faithfully  reproduces  many  gen- 
uine^ old  pieces  .  .  .  creates  modified  designs  of 
authentic  Period  influence  to  meet-;  present-day 
comfort  with  luxury. 

» 

You  will  find  a  wonderful  new  satisfaction-*  in 
choosing  from  over  seven  hundred  pieces  in  the 
Kittinger  Line^  to  harmonize  Period  designs  .  .  . 
from  hall,  through  living  room  and  dining  room, 
to  bedroom.  There  are  also  many  fine  pieces  for 
distinction-)  in  the  executive  office  ...  tor  apart- 
ment and  hotel. 

A  revelation  and  welcome;  awaits  you  when 
you  visits  our  nearest  showroom  .  .  .  with  your 
decorator  or  dealer-  if  you  desire  .  .  .  that->  our 
representatives  may  help  you  in  a  more  careful 
selection--  within  your  means.  In  New  York — at 
205  East  42d  Street;  In  Chicago— at  433  East 
Erie  Street;  in_>  Buffalo  — at  Factory  Showroom, 
1893  N.  Elmwood  Avenue:  and  in  Los  Angeles — 
ab  Factory  Showroom,  1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 

For  current  literature,  address 
Kittinger  Company,  Dept.  504, 
N.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


3fl 


Q 


'ur  jhowrooms  display  a  choice 
selection  or  authentic  reproductions  or 
y\VIlI  Century  Lnglish  iurniture 
■>.-  +  tor  the  Living  room,  bedroom  and 
dining  room  -:-  -:-  -:-  which  may  oe 
purchased  through  your  -:-  *  «♦ 
Decor ator/  Architect    or  Dealer. 


Cooper-Williams 

INCORPORATED 

385    A4adison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 
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Q  T I  QCtlO  VX  S  •   »   *  jewel-like,  irom  the  faceted  crystals  ol  a  girandole 


.  .  .  to  heighten  the  elegance   of   an   eighteenth   century   decor.   Delicately   wrought   in   metal    and    glass, 
this  is  one  ot  many  authentic  period   designs  irom  the    Sterling    Bronze    Company.   Fixtures,  furniture, 


and   objets   d'art   may   he   selected   from    our   si 


rom    our    showrooms    . 


.    or    designed   to    your  individual   order. 


STERLING  BRONZE  CO.,  INC. 

18  East    Fortieth   Street    •   New  York   City 


«i 


In  igo8,even  America  s  finest 
automobile  had  scarcely  begun 
fc.'tf  croud  the  horse  out  of  the 
picture  — as  the  Pierce- Arrow 
painting  below  evidences. 
Twenty-  two  years  later,  an- 
other artist  gives  his  conception 
of  the  same  scene,  alongside  — 
and  the  relative  importance  of 
today  s  Pierce- Arrow. 


PEOPLE  who  regard  automo- 
biles as  accessories  to  luxu- 
rious travel  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  great  democracy  of  "motor 
tourists" — are  apt  to  exercise  a  nice 
discrimination  in  the  cars  they  drive, 
the  places  they  visit,  whom  they  meet. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
among  such  people,  the  well-bred 
presence  of  Pierce-Arrow  owners  is 
usually  to  be  remarked. 

The  preference  which  belongs  to 
Pierce-Arrow  is  no  social  whim,  but 


rather  a  recognition  of  that  patrician 
quality  which  has  for  years  been  in- 
herent in  America  s  finest  motor  car. 

Today's  Pierce-Arrows  are  endowed 
with  a  grace  and  a  modishness,  and  a 
luxuriousness  of  appointment, which  the 
most  distinguished  designers  of  Europe 
must  envy — and  do,  indeed,  emulate. 

Yet  with  all  their  costly  hand- 
wrought  perfections,  these  cars  carry  no 
penalty  of  over-price.  At  present  figures, 
Pierce-Arrows  represent  the  outstand- 
ing values  of  today's  fine  car  market. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


THREE    NEW   GROUPS   OF    STRAIGHT   EIGHTS   .   .    132   TO    144-INCH   WHEELBASES 

{Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 


S2695    TO   36250    AT   BUFFALO 


, — _ 


KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


i' , 


AWARDED     GOLD     MEDAL     OF     HONOR     IN      NATIVE     INDUSTRIAL     ART 
39th    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION     ARCHITECTURAL    LEAGUE    OF    NEW    YORK 


LATE  17TH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  INLAID  WALNUT  GROUP,  by  KENSINGTON 

1  he   Character   and   jcope   or    l\ensington 

Dear 00m   furniture 

KENSINGTON   bedroom    furniture,  while       Colonial   farmhouse,   a   wide   choice  of  dis- 
retaining  the  character  and  the  charm  of       tinctive  and  beautiful   furniture  is   found  in 
old  work,  is  designed  for  the  home  of  today.       Kensington  designs 


It  is  as  convenient  and  adequate  in  service  as 
it  is  decorative. 

Whether  the  need  is  for  a  bedroom  with 
the  quiet  elegance  of  a  Georgian  mansion,  or 
the  simple  charm  of  an   English  cottage  or 


All  Kensington  Furniture  is  made  and 
finished  by  hand  throughout  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  and  is  a  permanent  investment 
in  beauty  and  utility. 


Examples  of  all  of  our  work,  may  be  seen  at  our  Show- 
rooms, arranged  so  as  to  give  an  accurate  impression 
of  how  the  furniture  will  look  in  the  purchaser's  home. 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer 


KtNSlSGfONMFGGOMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniturb 

New  York 
showrooms,  41  west  45th  street,  sixth  floor 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be    Purchased" 
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A    I  I  E  RITAGE 

FROM  THE 
O  L  D     R  E  G  I  M  E 


(1 


NE,  glancing  through  the  current 
V y  magazines  fmblished  in  the  in- 
terest of  Interior  Decoration  will 
notice  the  ever  increasing  number  ol 
line  interiors  inwhich  French  J\ V  111th 
Century  furniture  is  shown.  1  his 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  a  growing 
realization  that  French  furniture  of 
this  f>eriod  conforms  more  closely  to 
our  modern  standard  of  beauty  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  period,  r  or 


333  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


this  reason  Brunovan's  authenticated 
reproductions  are  being  used  more 
and  more  by  decorators  to  create  the 
gracious  and  livable  interiors  de- 
manded by  a  fastidious  clientele. 

Brunovan  s  reproductions  are  exact 
copies  of  beautiful  pieces  found  in 
the  famous  French  museums  o:-  in 
the  foremost  private  collections. They 
are  produced  in  Brunovan  s  Paris 
ateliers  by  French  craftsmen  whose 
art  is  a  direct  heritage  from  the  old 
Ouilds.  Those  desirous  of  seeing  at 
first  hand  the  availability  of  French 
X\  Illth  Century  furniture  for  the 
fine  home  of  today  may  do  so 
through  their  decorator  or  architect. 


BRUNOVAN'INC   losTngeles 

SYLVAIN    BRUNO,  President 

*  yJlntiq  ues     and    £R,ep  ro  d u  c  ti  o  n  s     of   Jrenc/i     7StA     Century    Jurniture 
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AOUAPRUF-KAPOCK-SUNPRUF  FABRICS 


PLEASE  ADDRESS   ALL   COMMUNICATIONS  TO  OUR   MAIN  OFFICE.   928   7TH 
STREET   N.   W. 


<#§?* 


7TH   AND  K   STS.    N     W. 


WASHINGTON.   D     C. 


Messrs.  Hurlbutt  &  Hurlbutt, 
403-N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Gentlemen : — 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst., 
beg  to  state  the  Yacht  "Frelinghuysen"  which 
was  purchased  by  me  and  name  changed  to 
"Morjan",  for  which  you  had  contract  to  re- 
decorate, has  proven  very  satisfactory. 

The  KAPOCK  drapery  materials  used  in 
tlie  main  salon,  dining  room,  living  room, 
master's  bed  chamber  and  other  bedrooms; 
have  worn  very  satisfactorily  and  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  work  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  can  highly  recommend  KAPOCK 
materials  to  anybody  who  is  refitting  a  boat. 
Very  truly  yours. 


MHG/U 


Kapoc\  Fabrics  are  now  being  used  by  the  Douglas  Aircraft 

Company  in  California  in  their  large  cabin  aeroplanes  of 

the  type  shown  above. 


A  view  of  the  Altar  of  a  new  Philadelphia  Church  in  which  Kapoc\- 

AQJJAPRUF  Fabrics  were  used  in  ruby  red  and  gold  damas\  with  a 

KAPOCK  modernistic  net  in  white. 


Main  Lobby  of  the  Roxy  Theatre  in  Hew  Tor\.  KAPOCK  Fabrics 
used  throughout  this  interesting  Lobby 


Kapocl{  Fabrics  decorate  the  magnificent  yacht  of  Julian  Detmer  of 
Tarrytown,  A[.  T.  They  were  also  used  throughout  his  home. 


DISPLAY    ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 
H.  David  Phillips  G.  C.  Stanley 

PHILADELPHIA 

y.ul    \V.   ALLEGHENY  AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

16  S.  MARKET  ST. 

Walter  Zust 
LOS    ANGELES 

17:;  E.  SEVENTH  ST. 

H.  David  Phillips 


<;] 
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USED  ON  LAND  AND  SEA  AND  AIR 


B.  L    FRANK  Tbk  -A-j*BJkJ aiDOJi 


\.  Theo.   Abbott  &  Co., 
Ave., 
Iphia,    Penna. 

Gentlemen 

In  appreeldtlan  of  the  splendid  service  re- 
ceived through  yotu  'ouipany  and  our  entire 
satisfaction  with  your  KAPOCK  materials, 
1  am  very  glad  to  write  and  til'  you  how  well 
satisfied  we  are. 

Your  son.ls  have  lived  up  to  your  specifi- 
cations and  is  the  type  of  merchandise  itiat  is 

practical    Tor    hotel     purposes    where    Ilic    wear 

and  tear  on  -urti  materials  mean  so  much  to 
the    hotel   fraternity. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  letter  if  you 
wish,  as  a  means  of  entree  to  -til  your  mer- 
chandise  in  showing  others  our  complete  sat- 

lull. 

Yours   eery  truly. 


BLF/IGM 


Model  bathroom.  Shower  curtain  and 
window  draperies  made  to  match  of 
AS.  UAPRVF-KAPOCK.  Courtesy  — 
Lussf{y,  White  &  Coolidge.  Plumbing  fix- 
tures  by  Crane  Co. 


The  new  type  OTIS  ele- 
vator with  Kapoc\  panel- 
ed walls,  for  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  etc. 


The  Alden  Par\  group  of  apartments,   largest  in  the   world.   Kapocl{  used 


all 


In  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  one  of  the  finest  hotel  resorts  in  the  world.  KAPOCK  Fabrics 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  with  big  success. 


"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK — See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

=nm  of  advertising        A  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

years  of  satisfaction         2301  w    Allegheny  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 


y|  y\     =years  of  actual  use 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


7arrj/  JKeyerJ  (3x 


m 


C^filcaacy 


Harry  Meyers — President 

MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ^  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 


S20Cybwer(PoaH' 
nlcaai 


Alli  n  McGlhee — Vice  President 
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f     /***--^rIL  accession  ol  Cjeorge  1,  the  iirst  Hanoverian  Iving"    ol  England, 
V  nad  little  enect  upon  decorative  styles,   bo,   although   actually 

Georgian,  this  splendid  set  ol  three  munineers  made  in  1720  by  Pent  bymons 
ol  Exeter  retains  pie  characteristics  01  Queen  A.nne  silver. 

Sets  ol  munineers a  large  shaker  lor  sugar  and  smaller  ones  lor  slices — — 

ot  so  early  a  date  are  extremely  rare.  1  hese  pieces,  recently  brought  to  America 
bv  James  Robinson,  are  included  in  this  collection  01  exceptional  examples 
of  Old  English  plate. 


SnglanaL 

19  KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET 
NO.  3  LONDON.  W.  8 


SILVER  fr  REPRODUCTIONS 

uzdvenue 


NEW  YORK 


Southampton,  L.  I.  and  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


1 


I 
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<&tteen  &nne  Secretary 

Reproduced  in  Old  Wood 


The  dignity  and  charm  of  the  original  model  have 
heen  retained  to  an  unusual  degree  in  this  fine  Gros- 
feld  reproduction.  It  is  authentic  in  design  and  detail 
and  the  old  wood  from  which  it  has  been  made  gives 
it  the  mellow  patina  of  an  antique.  The  Grosfeld 
collection  contains  many  fine  pieces  of  equal  interest. 
Dealers,  decorators  and  their  clients  are  cordially 
welcome  to  view  them. 


We  will  be  .(,''"'/  to  send  our  catalogue  contain- 
ing a  complete  description  of  our  Collection 
English,  French   and  Italian  furniture  to 
any  recognized  dealer  or  decorator  on  request. 

Albert  (grosfelb,  3Jnc, 

801-803     Third     Avenue,      New     York 

CHICAGO      SHOWROOMS  LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 

1244  North  Clark  Street  207  North  Vermont  Avenue 

1/  "     Chicago  Shi        omi   \  ill  be   loi  ated  at 

660  Ca     Street  (No.  Wabash  Avenue) 


HL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF  ALL  PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 
smaller  pieces 


18th  Century  Resist  Printed  Linens 

Red  and  White  &  Blue  and  White 

suitable  for  country  houses 


FOR  DEALERS,  DECORATORS  AND  ARCHITECTS  ONLY 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


MEMBERS  < 


Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Investment  Securities 

11  Wall  Street  578  Madison  Ave. 

New  York    (at  57,h  s,ree,) 


924  Baltimore  Ave. 

112  West  Adams  Street 

Kansas  City 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 

South  Bend 

Oklahoma  City 

Duluth 

Rockford,  III. 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 

St.  Paul 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Tulsa 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Independence 

Kan. 

Evanston,  III. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W  Va. 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Buffalo 
St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Warren,  Pa. 


Boston 
Erie,  Pa. 
Wheeling 
Hollywood 


Toledo 
Dayton 
Baltimore 
Rochester 


Richmond 
Butler,  Pa. 
San  Francisco 
Petersburgh,  Va. 


Oakland,  Cal. 

Meadville,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 


Los  Angeles     Philadelphia   Cincinnati    Portsmouth,  Ohio  Washington,  Pa. 


Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 
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Complete 


Achievement 


J.  HE  delightful  simplicity  of  a  French  Provincial  interior  is  accurately 
captured  in  this  setting  by  Co»-i;. 

To  aid  in  creating  correct  ensembles  for  the  drawing  room,  dining  room, 
boudoir  or  study,  Cosse  has  set  aside  special  rooms  where  decorators, 
architects  and  their  clients  may  visualize  a  desired  effect,  drawing  upon 
the  complete  Cosse  collection  for  the  necessary  pieces. 

Prices  and  information  on  any  required  pieces  or  an  appointment  to  plan 
complete  rooms  at  the  Cosse  Showroom  may  be  obtained  through  your 
decorator. 


PERIOD  FURNITURE 
Jl6  fyst  6kt  Street 

^[ewybrk 


EDWARD  GARRATT 

INCORPORATED 
485  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 


<&       T  H  £         C  O  £  O  ^CY         SHOPS      it 

American  and  English  Antiques 


w 


E  have  a  large  collection  of  early  English  oak 


furniture  among  which  this  cupboard  is  an  out- 
standing specimen,  price  $900.  ...  at  the  right,  a 
silver  lustre  resist  jug 
painted  in  colors,  price 
$350.  .  .  .  from  our 
large  china  collection. 


Gmsburg  &  Levy  •  Inc. 

THE     COLONY     SHOPS 

815  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 

■~AT  6Stk  STREET 


Member  of   the  Antiques  and  Decorative  Arts  League,   Inc. 
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Spanish   Reproductions 


Varguj  Bo 

walnut  Renaissance  design 

$120.00 


Chair 

Zi'clnut  17th   century  model 
$21.00 


INDUSTRIAS  DE  ARTE 
ESPANOL  REUNIDAS 

Madrid,  Spain 


Chest 

walnut  17th  century  model 

$115.00 


AMONG  our  importations  we  have  on  sale  at 
*»  special  prices  an  excess  of  our  stock.  Some  of 
these  pieces  are  illustrated  above.  This  offer  is  for 
a  limited  time  only. 

Substantial  discounts  to  dealers  and  interior  dec- 
orators. 

We  have  also  on  display  complete  lines  of  wall 
hangings,  lighting  fixtures,  decorative  pottery,  tiles, 
etc. 


UNITED  SPANISH  CRAFTSMEN,  Inc. 

340  East  44th  Street,  New  York 

O+l  Illustrated   hoo\let  sent   on  request.  JfO 


Table 

walnut  17th  century  model 
$110.00 


FAROLES,  LTD. 

London,   England 


ThlordQo 
Textures 


-         w-  -— • 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  Eldorado  Texture  reproductions  by- 
Ernest  W.  Watson.   Write  on  your  letterhead  for  free  samples  of 
Eldorado,  "The  Master  Drawing  Pencil,"  to  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  Pencil  Dept.  161-J,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers   and  ^Manufacturers   of  Lighting  Fixtures 
Since    1867 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT   FORTIETH   STREET 
.     NEW  YORK  CITY 


Speaking  of  living  rooms, 
walls  of  knotty  pine  are  now 
the  thing  in  homes  that  are 
really  lived  in.  Homes  with 
children,  with  young  people, 
where  surroundings  must  be 
cheerful  and  not  too  stiff  to 
stand  wear. 

Mellow,  genial  walls  of  Shevlin 
Pine  naturally  suggest  hospital- 
ity. They  are  beautiful,  inti- 
mate, homelike... and  they  can 
stand  any  amount  of  hard  use. 

Interior  decorators  and  archi- 
tects know  from  experience 
that  knotty  pine  improves  with 
service.  Occasional  bumps  only 
add  to  its  quaint  suggestion  of 
age.    Fingermarks  wipe  off. 


Your  pine  room  can  be  mod- 
erate or  lavish  as  you  choose. 
The  necessary  outlay  depends 
on  the  style  of  the  room.  It 
is  even  possible  to  install 
simple  feather-edged  Shevlin 
Pine  yourself.  Thoroughly 
dried,  smoothly  milled,  accu- 
rately grade-marked,  Shevlin 
Pine  is  easy  to  work  with. 

Whether  you  are  building  or 
remodeling,  a  pine  room  is 
possible  for  you.  Just  ask 
your  architect,  interior  dec- 
orator or  builder.  He  already 
knows  all  about  Shevlin  Pine 
—  the  pine  that  for  more  than 
forty-five  years  has  fashioned 
America's  fine  homes. 


Knotty  pine  tvalls  are  found  in  the  historic  Hancock- 
Clarke  House  at  Lexington,  where  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams  slept  and  were  awakened  Ity  Paul  Revere 
at  dawn  the  day  of  the  battle.  Today  knotty  pine  is 
found  in  modern  living  rooms  such  as  the  one  illustrated 
from  the  home  of  William  Hodge,  Round  Hill,  Green- 
wich. Connecticut.  H.  W,  Rowe,  Associates,  Architects, 
New  York  City. 


"Pine  Homes  and  Pine  Interiors" 
Send  One  Dollar  for  this  recently  publish- 
ed book  giving  an  authentic  account  of  the 
use  of  pine  in  American  homes.  Invaluable 
to  interior  decorators.  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Everett  Chandler,  eminent  archi- 
tect. Exclusive  photographs  of  choice  pine 
rooms,  entrances,  hallways,  book  nooks, 
corner  cupboards.  Invaluable  to  those 
building  new  homes  or  modernizing. 
Address:  Shevlin,  Carpenter  &  Clarke 
Company,  908  First  National-Soo  Line 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
There  is  plenty  of  Shevlin  Pine  in  five 
varieties.  Your  dealer  can  easily  get  it  for 
you  by  writing  the  nearest  office:  Chicago: 
1866—208  South  La  Salle  Street  Building; 
New  York:  N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent, 
1205  Graybar  Building;  San  Francisco:  1030 
Monadnock  Building;  Toronto,  Ontario: 
606  Royal  Bank  Building.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  getting  Shevlin  Pine  ju^t  write  us 
and  our  nearest  branch  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 


DAVEY     TREE     SURGERY 


Half  a  century  since  John  Davey  originated  the  science  of  Tree  Surgery 


Fifty  years  ago  John  Davey  began  experi- 
menting with  his  new  theory  that  trees 
could  be  saved  by  curative  processes. 
Were  they  not  living  things?  Were  they 
not  subject  to  disease,  injury  and 
other  ills?  And  yet  to  most  men 
they  were  just  trees,  desi  ined  to  die 
whenevercircumstancestookthem. 
( 'mini  less  millions  of  people  had 
seen  I  rees  die  — if  they  saw  trees  at 
all— without  ever  a  thought  that 
could  Ik-  saved.  John  Davey 
sick  and  injured  trees  with 
understanding  and  sympathy.  He 
conceived  the  idea  thai  a  s\  stem  of 
methods  and  treatmenl   could  be 


JOHN  DAVEY 

is  hi-  i  !>■_>:) 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Office 


devised  that  would  save  innumerable 
trees  that  were  being  lost  unnecessarily. 
What  gave  him  the  idea  no  one  knows. 
John  Davey  passed  away  suddenly  nearly 
seven  years  ago  without  disclosing 
the  source  of  his  inspiration.  He 
did  a  comparatively  rare  thing;  he 
gave  the  world  a  new  idea.  As  with 
most  new  ideas,  John  Davey  en- 
dured the  long  and  bitter  struggle 
against  ridicule  and  cynicism  and 
inertia  and  established  habits  of 
thinking.  He  struggled  forward  with 
remarkable  determination  and  with 
sublime  courage.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  new  science  a 


proven  success  both  from  a  practical  and 
a  commercial  standpoint. 

Like  most  geniuses  John  Davey  did  not 
care  much  for  money.  He  had  a  profound 
love  of  nature  and  was  not  only  thoroughly 
trained  in  horticulture,  but  was  an  eager 
student  of  the  related  sciences.  He  not  only 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  idea,  but  he  gave  a 
fine  philosophy  also.  To  him  the  whole  de- 
velopment became  a  great  ideal  of  usefulness 
and  const  ructive  service.  His  spirit  impressed 
itself  indelibly  and  is  a  living  force  in  the 
organization  that  he  founded  and  inspired. 
The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 
I?48  City  Bank  Bldg.,  Kent,  Ohio 

Martin  L.  Davkv,  President  and  General  Manager 
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77ie  illustration  is  one  of  the 
motives  from  I\'o.  S(  ^5°»  a 
glazed     chintz     inspired     by     a 

Staffordshire  pottery  pattern. 


DELIGHTFUL  COLOR  TONES 
AND  BLENDINGS  ARE 
REFLECTED  IN  THESE  FABRICS 

Exquisite  color,  in  artistic  harmony  with  materials  and. 
design,  is  the  keynote  to  the  loveliness  ol  Ronald  Grose 
iabrics.  So  graciously  endowed  with  beauty,  these 
decorative  Iabrics  af^JDeal  to  the  appreciative  taste  and 
never  lose  their  £>ower  to  please,  w  hen  utilized  by 
Interior  Decorators,  skilled  in  the  J3ro|:>er  use  01  beautiiul 
things,  their  charm  and  correctness  continue  to  uniold. 
You  can  arrange  to  see  these  Iabrics  through  your 
interior  decorator. 

RONALD  GROSE,  Inc. 

2  WEST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia,  1015  Chestnut  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  816  S.  Fiyueroa  Street 
San  Francisco,  (251  Post  St.     •    Chicago,  at)  Past  IMadison  St.     •    Boston,  420  Boylston  St. 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Directoire  Sofa — Six  Arm  Chairs  And 
Two  Side  Chairs  (C.  1800) 

A  set  of  exceptionally  pure  Directoire  pieces  in 
original  untouched  condition.  The  frames  are  of 
burled  walnut. 

Listed  at  $2400 

O'HANA  and  O'HANA,  Inc. 

Members  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 

SPANISH  &  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES   AND  DECORATIONS 


148  East  50th  Street 

Wickersham  5060 


New  York 


PARIS 


BILBAO 


Master- 
craft's  Cat- 
alogue  will 
be  sent  to 
■  s .  dec- 
orators and 
a  i ,  hitect  s 
upon  r i • 
quest. 


A  SolarJUimn  Table  and  Settee 

This  distinctive  solarium  tabic  and  settee,  K434  in  rattan,  trimmed  with 
Imported  colored  windings  are  an  original  Mastercraft  design,  planned 
for  convenient  use  in  sun-rooms  or  other  small  informal  interiors.  They 
make  a  specially  delightful  set  for  breakfast  for  two.  The  settee  fits  in 
under  the  table,  saving  space  and  giving  the  appearance  of  a  single 
p'.ec.c  °^.  ^urn'ture-  The  colorful  beauty,  pleasing  proportions  and  in- 
dividuality of  design  of  this  set  are  typical  of  Mastercraft's  fine  furniture. 

MASTERCRAFT 

REED  CORPORATION 
One  Park  A  venue}  New  York 

CALEDONIA  0137-38  ASHLAND  8216 


From  the  Antique  Galleries 
and  Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH    LOUNSBERY 


TO  meet  the  demand  for  Geor- 
gian silver  to  be  used  consist- 
ently in  dining  rooms  of  the  period, 
Howard  &  Co.,  have  assembled  a 
large  collection  of  representative 
pieces,  irresistible  in  their  appeal 
to  those  who  appreciate  what  the 
work  of  the  early  silversmiths 
really  represents  in  its  rarity  and 
beauty. 

Among  these,  notable  examples 
by  Paul  Storr,  J.  Wakelin  and  Wil- 
liam Taylor  form  an  unusually 
interesting  group,  with  fruit  and 
cake  baskets  by  E.  Aldridge  and 
H.  Green;  tea  caddies,  covered 
vegetable  dishes,  trays,  both  large 
and  small,  candlesticks  and  coffee 
and  tea  pots  by  other  equally  well 
known  18th  Century  silversmiths, 
and  a  number  of  Irish  silver  cream- 
ers of  the  period,  with  other  rare 
authentic  pieces  of  Dublin  make. 

Everything 
requisite  for 
the  dining  ta- 
ble in  modern 
sterling  silver 
is  also  obtain- 
able, from  flat- 
ware of  exclu- 
sive design  to 
candelabra 
and  complete 
tea  and  coffee 
services,  with 
the  attending 
incidentals. 
Supplement- 
ing the  stock 
of  silver  for 
the  table  are 
silver  mounted 
desk  accesso- 
ries and  toilet 
sets  in  many 
beautiful  de- 
signs, as  well 
as  clocks  and  watches  of  guaran- 
teed workmanship,  that  have  been 
identified  with  this  firm  for  so 
many  years  and  still  represent  an 
important  feature.  Gold  jewelry 
for  men,  in  the  severity  of  finish 


Pair  of  sterling  silver  Georgian  candel- 
abra showing  exquisite  detail.  Courtesy 
Howard  &  Co.,  18  E.  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

and  design  that  lends  for  smart- 
ness, and  women's  jewelry  in 
which  brilliant  gems  and  pearls 
appear  in  many  new  designs,  con- 
tribute further  interest. 


THE 

ture 

phases, 


Lacquer  screen  with  colorful  decoration,  in 
Chinese  manner  on  a  neutral  ground.  Cour- 
tesy Thomas  Dunlop,  162  E.  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


restoration  of  fine  furni- 
and  gilding  in  all  its 
such  as  picture  frames, 
mirrors,  light- 
i  n  g  fixtures 
and  furniture 
is  undertaken^' 
by  Thomas 
Dunlop  in  con- 
nection with 
his  more  com- 
pr ehensi ve 
work  of  house 
painting.  In 
this,  any  deco- 
ration is  done, 
be  it  a  plain 
toned  surface, 
a  period  de- 
sign for  walls 
and  ceiling,  or 
the  painting  of 
actual  panel- 
ing or  imita- 
tion paneling 
in  any  desired 
finish  of  wood. 
Repairing  of 
wallpaper    screens 


lam—*.-— » 
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Luncheon  set  in  Flanders  linen  thread 
lace  comprising  two  runners  12"  x  90", 
two  end-pieces  and  one  center.  Cour- 
tesy Munyer,  777  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


furniture  and 
and  reproducing  antique  pieces  are 
other  features  of  his  work  together 
with  the  decoration  of  screens, 
with  canvas  or  wooden  back- 
grounds, such  as  that  illustrated. 
Furniture  is  also  decorated  with 
original  or  period  motifs.  At  this 
season,  when  the  renovation  of  the 
apartment  or  the  completion  of  a 
country  house  is  to  be  considered, 
such  facilities  as  are  offered  by  the 
Dunlop  Shop  would  prove  unques- 
tionably valuable,  as  they  com- 
prise so  many  vital  points  of 
decoration  and  rehabilitation. 

DARE  laces  for  table  use,  some 

made  from  old  altar  cloths  and< 
cardinals'   flounces,   assembled    in 
intricate  and  most  exquisite  pat- 


Refer  to  this  patio  when  shopping 
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terns,  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  importations  at  Munyer's. 
With  these  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned the  hand  made  reproduc- 
tions of  these  beautiful  old  laces, 
that  have  been  transformed  into 
bedspreads,  runners  and  lovely 
coverings  for  the  table,  some  con- 
sisting of  many  pieces  as  in  a  set 
of  point  de  Yenise,  bird  design, 
comprising  two  runners  four  and  a 
half  yards  long  with  two  end  and 
three  center  doilies.  Another,  a 
luncheon  set  in  Flanders  linen 
thread,  in  which  a  ship  appears,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration,  equally  ef- 
fective, combines  two  runners,  12" 
x  90"  with  two  end  pieces  and  one 
center.  This  is  particularly  season- 
able just  now  with  the  interest  in 
the  International  yacht  races. 
There  are  also  beautiful  damask 
cloths  in  which  the  newer  patterns 


Spanish  pinowood  door, 
W  11th  century,  carved  with 
geometrical  motifs.  Courtesy 
Montllor  Bros.,  768  Madi- 
son Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

show  a  delicate  tracery  of  silver 
overlay  on  a  pastel  colored 
ground. 

Chaise  longue  throws  and  bed 
linen  of  the  finest  French  weaves 
in  white  or  in  pastel  shades  to 
match  the  blankets  and  hand  quilt- 
ed comfortables  with  which  they 
are  used,  likewise  silk  sheets,  are 
to  be  had.  Also  towels  for  every 
use,  in  which  those  in  tropical  col- 
orings, designed  for  Palm  Beach 
are  especially  appropriate.  Cock- 
tail napkins  amusingly  marked 
with  the  drinking  toast  of  six  na- 
tions, namelv,  "Vive",  and  "Hoch", 
"Cheerio",  "Skol",  "Saluta",  and 
"Here's  How";  complete  yacht 
linens,  handkerchiefs  and  curtains, 
made  in  any  style  and  of  any  lace 
or  measurements,  are  other  features. 

I  AS   wholesale   manufacturers   of 

mirrors  of  any  size  or  type, 

which  are  sold  to  the  retail  stores 

and  to  decorators  throughout  the 


Adaptation  of  XVIIIth  cen- 
tury English  gilt  mirror,  30"  x 
60",  in  Metropolitan  Museum. 
Courtesy  Friedman  Bros., 
305    E.   47th    St.,   N.   Y.    C. 

country,  Friedman  Bros,  offer  a 
display  of  outstanding  interest  on 
the  walls  of  their  show-rooms. 
Over-mantel  mirrors,  as  well  as 
the  actual  period  mantel,  made  by 
this  firm,  vie  in  delicacy  of  beauty 
and  detail  with  mirrors  intended 
for  general  decorative  use  and 
triple  dressing  table  mirrors, 
mounted  appropriately  on  dressing 
tables,  also  made  in  this  factory. 
Architectural  paintings  by  their 
own  artists,  copied  from  18th  Cen- 
tury Italian  masters,  together  with 
French  flower  and  garden  subjects 
after  Boucher,  Watteau  and  Fra- 
gonard  serve  as  a  complimentary 
adjunct  .in  their  decorative  work. 

pOLLOWING  a  demand  for  18th 
Century  furniture,  both  English 
and  American,  The  Richter  Furni- 
ture Co.,  who  manufacture  along 
the  lines  of  the  finest  type  of  cabi- 
net work,  have  provided  for  the 
decorators,  architects  and  higher 
grade  furniture  dealers,  a  compre- 
hensive stock  of  pieces  suitable  for 
use  in   dining  room  or  bedroom. 

Reproduction  of  Chippendale  arm- 
chair, red  damask  seat  and  carved  and 
inlaid  Duncan  Phyfe  coffee  table. 
Courtesy  of  Richter  Furniture  Co., 
510  E.  72nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


15   EAST    48TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


A  fine  old  French  Des 


CREATORS  of 


DISTINGUISHED    INTERIORS 


Handwrought  Silver 


ippcunrcL, 

/        /   157   RUE    DU    TEMPLE 


in  New 

and   Exquisite 

Designs 


The  consummate  craftsmanship  of  this  world- 
famed  silversmith  is  revealed  in  a  new  collection 
of  Lapparra  handwrought  silver,  on  display  ex- 
clusively in  America  at 


The  LITTLE  GALLERY 

29  West  56  Street 
New  York  City 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 
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Interior 
Decorating 


On  request  we  will  submit 
photographs  of  Furniture 
Qroupings  and  suggestions  to 
meet  your  individual  problems 

Ruth  Albert 
Elsie  Alsberg 


745  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


"Visit    America's 

Style   Galleries" 

192     Lexington    Ave. 

New  York  City 


K   R   O   M    E   T  A   L 

Modern  living  of  today  is  reflected  in  the  newest  development 
in  furniture  style  .  .  .  "KROMETAL",  an  original  creation  by 
FICKS.  "KROMETAL"  combines  the  sparkling  beauty  of  chro- 
mium plated  metal  with  the  contrasting  rich  hues  of  hand 
tailored  leather  coverings  with  smart  pipings.  Each  piece  of 
FICKS  furniture  is  designed  by  artists  who  specialize  in  the 
harmony  of  line  and  color  .  .  .  and  each  piece  is  made  with 
meticulous  care  by  skilled  craftsmen.  Decorators,  dealers  and 
their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  our  permanent 
style  gallery  exhibits.  Write  for  portfolio. 

THE    FICKS    REED    COMPANY 


John  &  Findlay  Sts. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


192   Lexington   Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


FICKS       STYLE       GALLERIES 


192  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 
Fine  Arts   Bidg. 
Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 


314   W.    Fourth   St. 
Cincinnati,    Ohio 
I82S    East    18th   St. 
Cleveland,   Ohio 


"Labor  and  Industry,"  tile  panel,  in  rich  col- 
orings, designed  by  Waylande  Gregory.  Cour- 
tesy   Cowan    Potters,    Inc.,    Rocky    River,    O. 


As  consist- 
ent with  the 
character  of 
this  work, 
only  mahog- 
any and  ma- 
ple are  used, 
i  n  keeping 
with  the 
Chippendale, 
S  h  eraton, 
Hepplewhite  and  Duncan  Phyfe 
types  and  the  highboys,  chests  of 
drawers,  beds  and  bureaus  in  the 
early  American  Colonial  furni- 
ture. In  the  latter,  inspiration  has 
been  derived  from  the  representa- 
tive examples  of  maple  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  to  make 
this  furniture  combine  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  graceful  outline  and 
consistent  detail  true  to  the  origi- 
nal type. 

CPANISH  furniture  with  decora- 
tions and  objets  d'art,  breath- 
ing an  intriguing  old  world  atmos- 
phere, appropriate  for  all  parts  of 
the  Spanish  house,  are  shown  at 
Montllor  Bros.'  "Spanish  Antique 
Shop".  Sturdy  tables,  great  chests, 
old  mirrors  and  Catalonian  painted 
beds,  resplendent  in  their  colorful 
decorations,  argue  well  for  the 
Spanish  interior  with  beautiful  bits 
of  Hispano-Moresque,  Teruel,  Al- 
cora  and  Talavera  pottery  and 
Valencian  tiles;  wonderful  old  vel- 
vets, brocades  and  brocatelles, 
suggesting  the  Moorish  influence  to 
supplement  the  setting. 

Old  Spanish  iron  hardware  and 
pinowood  doors  with  their  original 
carvings  and  mounts  are  also 
available,  with  interesting  trim. 

THE  Cowan  Potters,  Inc.,  as  the 
latest  addition  to  their  list  of 
achievements,  have  introduced 
decorative  tiles,  that  may  serve  for 
any  specific  use,  such  as  panels  for 

French  Provincial  table,  Celadon  lamp, 
with  Chinese  brocade  shade;  Japanese 
pottery  finger  basin,  antique  carved 
Chinese  figure,  gold  lacquer  box  and 
Rakka  ashtray.  Courtesy  Mrs.  M.  E.  H. 
McCormick,  145  E.  54th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


a  fireplace, 
bathroom, 
sunroom  or 
garden  wall 
decoration, 
or  for  a  more 
impressive 
application 
in  a  formal 
room  or  pub- 
lic building, 
depending  upon  the  subject,  such 
as  that  of  "Labor  and  Industry", 
illustrated,  designed  by  Waylande 
Gregory,  of  which  there  are  four 
copies  available.  In  these  tiles 
the  same  richness  of  color  which 
stamps  all  Cowan  pottery  is  dis- 
played. 

Following  the  founding  of  this 
business  in  1912,  the  Cowan  Pot- 
ters' efforts  were  directed  toward 
artistic  achievement  and  along 
non-commercial  lines  and  not  until 
1921  were  commercial  production 
and  distribution  attempted.  First, 
vases  and  bowls  were  placed  on  the 
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Cotton  drapery  fabric,  50  inches  wide 
in  deep  blue  and  silver,  with  turquoise 
and  silver  velvet  cushion.  Courtesy 
Mariano  Fortuny,  509  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 

market,  then,  in  1925,  came  the 
flower  figurines,  which  became  so 
popular  for  table  settings  and 
which  are  still  much  favored  in  the 
bowls  with  a  graceful  flower  holder 
and  compotes  and  candlesticks  to 
match  the  center  decoration. 

This  year,  an  entirely  new  en- 
deavor has  resulted  in  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Italian  strawberry  jar, 
by  R.  Guy  Cowan,  in  sizes  suitable 
for  the  average  house  and  executed 
in  a  fine  porcelain  body  and  beau- 
tiful high-fired  glazes;  new  book- 
ends  showing  animal  and  child 
subjects,  entirely  different  from 
any  previous  Cowan  production, 
with  unusual  glazes  of  distinction. 
The  standard  colors  in  the  straw- 
berry jars  represent  an  Oriental 
red  with  a  new  semi-mat  glaze 
with  mottling  of  yellow  and  black; 
peach,  a  new  peach  colored  matrix,  ■£  " 
and  Chartreuse,  a  delicate  yellow- 
green.  These  attractive  jars  may 
hold  growing  vines  or  cut  flowers. 


Rofpr  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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One  of  a  fair     t   Louu  XVI  Consoles 

and    mirrors — Carved    u-ooci    rehef    in 

gilt   on    cream  ground — 


TN  MY  Galleries,  you 
will  find  one  of  the 
most  extensive  collec 
tions  of  unusual  Antiqui' 
ties,which  can  be  grouped 
with  any  particular  style 
or  period  of  Decoration. 


LUIGI  G.  PACCIARELLA 


168  East  51st  Street 


New  York 


(East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 


Old  American  Marble  Mantel 

rT",HESE  old  American  mantels  in  black  and  gold 
*■  marble  with  the  full  columns  have  become  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  locate.  We  were  most  fortunate,  therefore, 
in  securing  seven  from  some  fine  old  houses  in  down- 
town  New  York,  four  of  which  remain  unsold  at  the 
present  moment.  Each  is  slightly  different  in  design 
and  size  and  all  are  reasonably  priced  ranging  from 
$400.00  to  $500.00. 

Marble  mantels.  Wood  mantels,  Andirons,  Screens,  Crates,  Franklin  stoves 


Downtown: 

50  Beekman  St 

New  York 


(J       Incorporated 


Uptown: 

65th  St. 

cor.   Lexington  Ave. 


EVERYWHERE 


CHAIRS 

CHAISES 

DAY  BEDS 

LOVE  SEATS 

DIVANS 

SOFAS 


(Above) 

Kayser  and  Allman  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  discovered  the  ap- 
peal  of  Regent  Shops  upholstered 
furniture. 


(Above  right) 

Flora    MacDonald    of    Boston 

creates    charming    settings    for 
Regent  Shops  chairs. 


(Below) 

The  Mayhew  Shop,  New  York, 

finds   an    answer   to   decorative 
problems  in  Regent  Shops 
pieces. 


%gentShops 

329  East  29^  Street-NewYork 


Selling    to    the 


Designers  &  Manufacturers 

Wholesale    Trade    Only 


GARDENS  IN  THE  SKY 


A   Corner   View  of  our  Terrace  Showroom 

Our  expert  and  unique  service  in  the  complete  deco- 
ration of  Pent  Houses,  Roof  Terraces  and  City  Yards 
includes  full  cooperation  with  Interior  Decorators.  It 
covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  construction  and 
equipment  .  .  .  interesting  Tables,  Chairs  and  Acces- 
sories— as  well  as  a  completely  furnished  garden. 
Catalog  A  on  request 

POTASH-MARL    Inc.        509  Madison  Avenue.,  New    York 


Wickenham   0721 


at  53rd  Street 
GALLOWAY    POTTERY   ON    DISPLAY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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WALLPAPERS 


Beautiful  old  designs  printed 
from  the  original  wood' 
hloc\s  on  hand-painted  bac\' 
grounds.  Colorings  to  the 
client's  choice.  Delivery  in 
five  wee\s. 


Mare  Peter  Jr. 

485  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City  New  York 

Plaza   5712 


kA. 


JTTJNDREDS  of  beautiful  pe- 
*■• *•  riod  mantels  both  in  rare 
antiques,  and  exquisite  reproduc- 
tions, in  many  colors  of  marble. 
Rare  old  Pine  mantels.  Original 
Colonial  doorways.  Bronze  and 
iron  grille  entrance  doors.  Period 
andirons,  iron  gates  and 
lamps,    etc. 

Ife  <&lbe  illantel  g>fjojppe 

(Southard    Co.    Est.    over    SO    years) 
251-253  East  33rd  Street 

New   York   City 


A    perfect 
reproduction 

of  a  very 
old  French 
"Directoire" 
mantel  in 
Ranee  and 
Btatuaire 
marble. 


Saving  the 
Surface  Effect 

Through  24  years  this  firm  has  main- 
tained the  most  scrupulous  standards 
of   Continental   Craftsmanship  in 

INTERIOR  PAINTING  8C  DECORATING 

GOLD  &.  SILVER  GILDING 

FINE  HARDWOOD  FINISHING 

ANTIQUE  RESTORING 


Painters  and  Finishers  to 
the    Decorating    Trade 


THOMAS  DUNLOP 

Established  1906 

162  East  52nd  Street.  N.  Y. 

Plaza  5144 


OLIVIER 

930  North  Charles 
Street 

Baltimore,   Maryland 


A  shipment  of  provincial  French  antique  furniture  will  arrive  at 
our  shop  in  September,  numbering  many  odd  and  lovely  pieces  that 
■  in  be  found  only  when  much  time  and  thought  is  given  to  search- 
Due  to  careful  and  discriminate  buying,  we  feel 
that  you  will  be  able  to  furnish  your  home  with  quaint  and  charm- 
ing pieces  at  extremely  low  cost. 


Salt  glaze  teapots,  larger  one  showing 
flowers  in  natural  tones  on  rose  ground ; 
smaller  unusual  eonibined  colorings. 
Courtesy  Ginsburg  &  Levy,  Inc.,  815 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

QOTTON  fabric  and  velvets 
subjected  to  a  secret  hand- 
blocked  dye  process  have  been  so 
successfully  achieved  by  Mariano 
Fortuny,  in  the  many  beautiful 
patterns  he  has  produced  for  hang- 
ings and  furniture  coverings,  as  to 
have  established  them  firmly  as 
an  art  all  their  own.  In  these,  a 
metal  dye,  such  as  silver  and  gold, 
appears  rather  as  a  woven  motif 
upon  the  material.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  velvet  it  is  so  treated  as  to 
seem  antique  in  its  texture  and 
thus  given  an  added  touch  of 
beauty.  As  this  is  particularly  de- 
sirable for 
cushions  and 
table  runners, 
the  added  ad- 
vantage in  not 
marring  or 
spotting  fur- 
ther recom- 
mends it.  This 
is  obtainable 
in  small  strips 
for  decorative 
purposes  or 
may  be  or- 
dered by  the  yard,  50  inches  wide. 
In  the  cotton  patterns,  which 
show  adaptations  of  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  and  original  For- 
tuny designs,  the  material  varies 
in  width,  from  27"  to  40-45  and 
50".  These  are  especially  adapted 
to  wall  panels  or  hangings  and 
make  the  most  practical  all-year- 
round  slip  covers.  They,  or  any 
accessories  such  as  waste  baskets, 
screens  or  lamp  shades,  in  which 
the  Fortuny  patterns  have  been 
used,  may  be  ordered  from  the 
shop  to  match  the  hangings. 

AS  special  features  of  her  interior 
house  decoration,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
H.  McCormick  retains  in  her 
charming  studio  many  beautiful 
pieces  of  furniture  and  art  objects 
as  a  fitting  background  for  the 
work  she  undertakes. 

Among  these,  is  an  unusually 
graceful  walnut  Venetian  com- 
mode, of  a  type  rarely  found,  like- 
wise a  Queen  Anne  chest  of 
drawers  with  satinwood  and  ebony 
inlay,  true  to  type.  Nearby  is  a 
tall  backed  walnut  chair,  of  a  late 
Stuart  period,  with  its  original 
leather  covering  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, and  placed  about  on  conve- 


Seyres  candelabra  of  the  earlier  period,  in 
original  condition.  Courtesy  Harriet  John- 
son, 1055  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


nient  tables  that  lure  the  eye  with 
the  charm  of  their  slender  propor- 
tions are  lovely  old  Chinese  porce- 
lains converted  into  lamps  or  plant 
bowls.  An  interesting  18th  Century 
painting  of  horses  is  shown  in  a 
characteristic  work  by  Charles 
Towne,  in  which  a  group  of  five 
horses  is  herded  together  beneath 
a  shade  tree  in  a  meadow. 

AS  one  wanders  about  the  shop 
of  Ginsburg  &  Levy,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  varied  collec- 
tion of  antiques  of  every  variety 
that  has  been  brought  together, 
and  that  has  come  down  from  the 
18th  Century,  stamped  with  the 
refinement  of  line  that  character- 
ized the  furniture  and  things  dec- 
orative of  those  times. 

For  the  present  day  house  fur- 
nishing in  18th  Century  English  or 
American  productions,  there  is 
everything  requisite  for  the  dining 
room  in  original  Sheraton  side- 
boards, three  part  pedestal  tables 
and  complete  sets  of  chairs  and 
corner  cupboards,  and  for  the  liv- 
ing room,  great  comfortable  arm- 
chairs, sofas, 
clocks,  secre- 
taries and 
tables  for  all 
uses.  The  bed- 
room, also,  is 
provided  for  in 
fine  old  four 
posters,  mir- 
rors, chests  of 
drawers  and 
highboys. 

In  old  china, 
the  supply  is 
exhaustive  and  includes  dinner  ser- 
vices in  Worcester,  Spode,  Crown 
Derby,  with  rare  examples  of 
Lowestoft,  salt  glaze  and  early 
Whieldon,  some  very  lovely  pieces. 

AS  a  collector  of  old  china  and 
glass,  as  well  as  ornamental 


Light  on  dark  cameo  effect  wallpaper, 
two  toned  rose  rust  or  light  green  on 
dark.  Width  20  inches.  Courtesy  F.  J. 
Emmerich  Co.,  29  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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I    OBJECTS  OF  ART 
I    DECORATION  S 

768   MADISON  AVE.  at  6bth..St.   NEW  YORK 
JffemSer  of  jjit/t^ue  and  Decorative  *?7rfs  league 


IN    THE     MODERN    MANNER 

This  panel  is  hand 
painted — with  perma- 
nent dyes,  lined,  ready 
for  hanging.  Size  4'  x 
5V2'.  $75  each. 

From  a  group  of  four 
decorative  designs  han- 
dled exclusively  by 
Ernel,  Ltd. 

M 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 
OBJETS  D'ART 

ERNEL,  LTD. 

28   East   56th   Street,  New  York 

H'ickershttm  6157 
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TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN, 

YACHT  AND  SUN  PARLOR 

FURNITURE 


We  are  makers  of  Wicker 
furniture  for  the  new 
Breakers  of  Palm  Beach, 
The  Dunes  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Hotel  Commo' 
dore  and  most  prominent 
clubs  and  homes  in  Amer' 
ica. 


FREE     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  FLORIDA 


GwndCentralWicker Shop  Inc. 

217  Em42JTNEwYoRk 


ffvhnrx  JlUiidcttl 

(/  of  Florence 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 

& 

FRENCH 

ANTIQUES 


French  18th  Century  Inlaid 
Desk  and  Painting  of  Gen- 
tleman of  the  same  Period. 
From  the  Collection  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Montu- 
ghi   Tuscany. 


19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


For  this  luxurious 
down-filled  Sofa. 


185 

WAS  $325 

Most  exquisitely  covered  in   Bro- 
cades,  Silk  Velvets,  Friez.es  and 
Tapestries. 

infer 

$ricint[s 

HERE  ONE  IS  NOT  HAM- 
PERED BY  INSURMOUNT- 
ABLE PRICE  BARRIERS, 
FOR  RUDER  PRICINGS  ARE 
UNEXPECTEDLY    MODEST. 


16  E.  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Helen  Graeme  Hammond 


AND 


Margaret  S.  Taylor 


INC. 


INTERIOR     DECORATIOHS 


350    MADISON     AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Murray  Hill  8484 


404  DELAWARE  AVENUE 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Wilmington  2-8714 


^mmc*                       'fray? 

18  Century  English  flat  top  desk 


English,  French  and 
American  Antiques. 
Accessories  for  the 
town  and  country 
house.  Old  and  mod' 
ern  chintzes.  Lamps 
and  shades.  Wall 
papers. 

WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE  SHOP  INC. 

33  East  53rd  St. 
New  York 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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King's  Enamel 6  5 ilverwar.es 


One  quart  and  plenty  of  ice  mix  fast  in 
this  ENGLISH  BEVERAGE  CHURNER. 
of  crystal,  silver  and  enamel.  Cigarette 
box  and  man's  ash  tray  of  same   materials. 

Ask  your  jeweler  or  write 


7-11    WEST   45TH    ST. 


NEW   YORK 


CARL  BIER 

INC. 

215    East   37th  Street 

New   York   City 


-pvECORATORS 
-*^  and  Makers  of 
fine  Upholstered  Fur- 
niture and  Draperies. 
Furnishings  for  entire 
houses  as  well  as  indi' 
vidual  rooms  or  odd 
pieces.  Sketches  and 
Estimates  furnished 
upon  request. 


o 


"or 


€^U" 


Radiator    Cabinets 

Dixie     Metal     Products     Co.     In 


101    Park    Ave. 
New  York  City 


C. 
mno  s.  2Bth  St. 

Birmingham,  Ai 


boxes,  Harriet  Johnson  has  cov- 
ered a  wide  field  in  search  for  ex- 
amples removed  from  the  com- 
monplace. In  these  she  has 
acquired  a  deep  blue  cameo  Bris- 
tol glass  box  of  extraordinary- 
richness  of  color;  a  Waterford 
glass  chandelier  in  original  condi- 
tion; a  mirror  framed  in  old  Chel- 
sea; a  set  of  green  leaf  edge 
Rockingham  and  one  of  old  Staf- 
fordshire, consisting  of  four  com- 
potes and  twelve  plates  with  leaves 
and  flowers  on  a  black  ground. 

Miss  Johnson's  boxes  represent 
the  finest  workmanship  in  gold, 
silver  and  enamel,  set  with  semi- 
precious stones  and  miniature 
painting,  some  made  for  royalty 
and  of  an  art  practically  extinct. 

A  collection  of  old  brocades, 
equally  interesting  and  rare,  shows 
a  generous  length  of  inimitable 
Imperial  blue,  so  wonderful  in  tone. 

yi/ALXPAPERS  denoting  a 
modernistic  trend  of  design 
constitute  the  importations  of  the 
F.  J.  Emmerich  Co.,  for  this  has 
unquestionably  become  the  domi- 
nant influence  in  wallpaper  motifs, 
this  season.  Almost  Japanese  in 
the  suggestive  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment, the  designs  are  indicated  not 
too  forcibly  on  a  contrasting  back- 
ground, as  in  light  on  dark,  in  a 
cameo  effect,  as  in  the  paper  illus- 
trated, and  in  pale  colorings  on 
even  white  grounds.  The  trend  be- 
ing toward  the  less  dominant  pat- 
terns, only  a  few  of  the  flower 
patterns  remain  for  bedroom  walls. 
For  halls,  dining  rooms  and  living 
rooms,  scenics  are  offered  and 
Directoire  papers  effective. 

Plaids,  in  which  lavender,  pink 
and  yellow,  or  gold,  orange  and 


New   lacquered   wood  armchair   with 
bench    covered    in    flat    yellow    molii 
all-over    leaf    design    in    greens   and 
Courtesy  Regent  Shops,  329  E.  29th  St 

blue  appear,  have  a  general  appli- 
cation, also  dotted  grounds,  espe- 
cially  good  for  small  rooms.  Birds, 
that  for  years  were  favored  with 
great  sprays  of  flowers  suggesting 
chintz,  have  been  discarded  for 
copies  of  old  foliage  designs. 

pURNlTURE    for   the   country 
house    at    all    seasons    and    the 

apartment  is  offered  at  Ruder 


Green  damask  armchair  showing  Chip- 
pendale influence.  Reproduction  of 
Tudor  table  in  walnut.  Green  Chinese 
pottery  lamp  with  rose  taffeta  shade. 
Courtesy  Ruder  Bros.,  16  E.  52nd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Bros,  in  excellent  values.  Here, 
one  may  carry  out  consistent  pe- 
riod furnishing  of  a  room  or  one 
may  select  an  attractive  adapta- 
tion of  an  old  model,  recommended 
by  charm  of  design,  as  well  as 
serviceability. 

Of  such  is  the  new  small  com- 
mode made  by  this  firm  to  stand 
close  to  the  wall,  next  to  a  sofa  or 
reading  chair,  or  conveniently  near 
a  fireplace.  On  this  may  be  placed 
a  lamp,  and  in  the  four  smaller 
drawers  cards  for  bridge. 

AS  wholesale  manufacturers  of 
overstuffed  furniture,  the  Re- 
gent Shops  are  constantly  introduc- 
ing innovations,  and  this  season 
have  sponsored  something  quite 
new  in  all-year-round  informal  lac- 
quered wood  pieces,  that  are  sug- 
gestive of  period  types,  yet  some- 
what modernistic  in  feel- 
ing. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the 
deep  seated  armchair  with 
a  pull-up  bench  intended 
for  double  use,  illustrated, 
this  has  been  designed  on 
Chippendale  lines  and  yet 
with  its  flat  mohair  cover- 
ing tends  toward  the  mod- 
ern. Sofas  of  this  type  are 
to  be  had  as  well,  with  or 
without  a  dropleaf  arm  to 
serve  as  a  table,  and  still 
another  model  of  chair 
and  sofa,  that  has  a  curv- 
ed Duncan  Phyfe  leg  and 
Directoire  scroll  arm. 
These  are  equally  de- 
sirable for  pent-house  or  sun  room 
use.  Furniture  was  made  by  the 
Regent  Shops  for  Admiral  Byrd's 
South  Pole  camp,  Little  America. 

In  our  July  issue,  the  name  of 
Mr.  W.  Hamersley  Southwick  was 
omitted  in  association  with  Bar- 
bara Standish  Le  Wald's  deep  sea 
tiles,  for  which  Mr.  Southwick 
originated    the    colorful    designs. 


French     Glass     in     lovely 
colors  and  unique  designs. 

The  LITTLE  GALLERY 

29  West  56th  Street  •  New  York  City 


pull-up 
iir  with 
yellows. 
.,  N.Y.C. 


LP  SET  ARCHITECTS 


A  BUILT-IN 
CLOSET 

— commodious  enough  to 
hold  all  of  Madame's  shoes, 
lingerie,  etc.  Shoes  are  in 
view-easily  reached,  while 
lingerie  may  be  kept  neat- 
ly in  the  drawers.  Top 
shelves  offer  plentiful  stor- 
age space  for  almost  any- 
thing. Closet  finished  in 
color  desired  and  attrac- 
tively decorated  by  hand. 

"From     the     Original    Closet     Shop" 


rTeCLOSETlSJ^ 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOGZZ 
"780  MADISON  AV ENUE. -MEW YORK  V.l 


r  ioh  ly 
designed 
'W    a     1     1 
{racket      in 
wrought     iron 
s  illustrated  to 
atroduce  an  ini- 
tial collection  of 
'  smart  pieces  for  the 
successful  decorator. 
Visit     our     convenient 
showroom.       Decorative 
tures      for      the     smart 
metal,     crystal, 
tile  and  marble. 
Illustrated:   Xo.   1501   Twig. 


J.  A.  LEHMAN, Inc. 

162  East  53rd.  St.,  N.Y.C. 
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Truly  Artistic 

Inspired  designers  and  craftsmen  collabof 
ated  in  creating  this  Leonardo  dressing  set 
of  satinwood-veneer  beautifully  hand-dec- 
orated. The  mirror  is  mahogany  decorated 
in  gold,  with  marbleizcd  columnr.  See  this 
set  at  the  Leonardo  Galleries.  Purchases 
arranged  thru  dealers  and  decorators. 

Brochure  AD  Upon  Request 


I  THE  I 


eomm 


COMPANY     INC 

Mfrs.  Fine  Furniture 

Lafayette  at  Canal  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"HI 

L;iur;i  \\  aiml 


Interior  Decorator 


If  you,  too,  appreciate  a  well-appointed  home, 
with  harmonious  atmosphere,  attractively  fur- 
nished and  in  pood  taste  .  .  .  you  will  find  Mrs. 
Wand's  assistance  invaluable — no  matter  how 
small  your  problem  may  be. 

OLD  FABRICS  ANTIQUES 

no  charge  for  consultation 
683  Lexington  Ave,  New  York 


/CHIPPENDALE  Screen, 
^~>^  painted  on  leather.  Will 
add  character  and  personal 
charm  to  any  room.  Wc  also 
have  many  other  beautiful 
creations  on  real  and  imi' 
tation  leather  in  the  "finest 
collection  of  screens  in  the 
country".  Catalogue  "A" 
gladly  sent  on  request. 


V 


inezian  Art  Screen  Co.,  I  no 

540  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK    N.  Y. 


THROUGH     YOUR     DEALER     OR     DECORATOR 

Between    5ith    and    ijih    Streets 


Jlfalian  anb  g>pamsf)  Antiques 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden    Ornaments 


Venetian 

Painted 

Desk 


FW^ 

i-raE-Hflin 

W*&£&'JM 

Ik*  **>**>■■  *b 

<geo.  m.  Jfunfe 

862  ILexington  9uenue 

near  65tb  H>t. 

Jleto  f?orfe 


TOPHUNTER 


FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 

Antiques    and    repro' 

eductions  of  interest' 

ing  old  designs. 

Illustrations 
upon    request 

119  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURERS 
of 


Liquor  set.  luxur- 
iously boused  in  ■"> 
volumes  with  secret 
combination,  in  flor- 

cntine  leather. hand- 
gold-tooled.  fitted 
with  2  bottles  and  6 
glasses. 


EXCLUSIVE 
HAND-GOLD- 
TOOLED 


Photo  Frames.  Portfolios,  rhoto  Boxes,  Desk 
Sets.  Waste  Baskets.  Book  Ends,  Jewel  Boxes, 
Poker,  and  Bridge  Sets,  Cigar  and  Cigarette 
Boxes,  Humidors,  Antique  and  Modern. 
Catalogue  mailed  on  request 

FLORENTINE    CRAFT    CO. 

54    West    21st    Street,    New    York    City 


MODERN  CRAFTS  INC. 

Carries  a  wonderful  variety  of  unfinished 


furniture 


distinctive  design  in 
modern,  colonial  and 
occasional  pieces  to 
meet  your  individual 
tastes. 


Finished  or  painted  to 
any  eolor  you  may  se- 
lect. Send  one  dollar  for 
large  illustrated  cata- 
logue. 


MODERN  CRAFTS  INC. 

201    Lexington  Avenue  New   York   City 


MILTON  HL  BLUM 


INTERIORS 
ANTIQUES 

341  East  62nd  St. 
New  York  City 


js  trour 

ENGLISH  ANHQUES 

direct  from  ENGLAND 
OID  WORLD  GALLERIES™ 

65.DUKE  STREET. CROSVENORSQ 
LONDON. W.I 


Collectors  or  those  furnishing  in  Old  English  or 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  are  invited  to  become 
registered  with  us,  so  that  they  may  be  sent,  from 
month  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  with 
full  particulars  of  interesting  pieces  as  they  are 
acquired  by  us.  They  must  however  undertake  to 
return  photos  within  7  days  of  receipt. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed  genu- 
ine antiques  for  $300  includes  6  Queen  Anne  Spin- 
dle-back chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  Queen 
Anne  Oalt  D-ended  Table.  All  over  100  years  old 
Inrluding  packing,  freight  and  delivery.  New  York, 
Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 


chemes.  etc..  of  vni 


."0  pages.    ISO  photographs; 

Complete  price  list  with  pilot 

Suggestions  us  to  furnishing,  c 

moms,  by  Mrs.  Barrett; 

-I     .[ill    II, mi, ,.11,, l,|  Unit,"  hv  II.  SI:, I, lev  n„rrett.  arch 

-,n,|  .cut  .Ml-.  "How   p,  .t:i in  ,!<■:, I   ll,,.,r-  to  look  like  ->ak 

P.  I  ,-t  L'll  i  ,„rs."  "B,->t  i  oli-li  f,,r  old  Furniture  and  lir 

in,l.e  it."  -Tie:, nine  Furniture,  etc."; 

Old  Furniture  us  an  Investment: 

e  Antiques,  and  on  Faked  Furniture. 


Bn 


of    Dates  and    Periods  relating   to   English    Fu 


COUPON  A.  D.  September  '30 

I    enclose    14   cent   TT.    s.    \     stamn    for   ab0ve 
catalogue.    (Not  2  cent  stamps  please). 

Name 

Atlt'ress 

Old  World  Galleries.  63  Duke  St.,  London,  W.  I 
ENGLAND 


ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS 


mm 


- 


0m    cf  a  pair  of  carved  and  dec- 

•  ■Kit- '!  half-circle  satinwood  Adam 

consoU        tables  with       painted 
plaqm  s. 

ORAM  MOFFET,  Ltd. 

Specialists  in  Old  English  Interiors 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.      Circle  2156 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


wmm 


*■  ^  J  i-cr^ 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the     designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Arm  Chair 

with  Scoop  Seat 

The  mellow  charm  of  Old  Colonial  Fur- 
niture,  Us  distinguished  simplicity, 
the  atmosphere  of  genuine  hospitality 
which  it  evokes  .  .  .  these  are  the 
happy  attributes  which  Biehter  Furni- 
ture brings  to  the  modern  American 
home.  Riehter  Reproductions  are  rep- 
licas of  Famous  old  masterpieces,  faith- 
ful in  spirit  and  in  detail. 

llirhiir    Furniture    may    he    purchased 
through  your  Architect,  Dealer  or  Dec- 
orator. Send  In,-  for  Booklet  illustrat- 
ing lin  beautiful  pieces. 

RICHTER 

FURNITURE   COMPANY 

512  EAST  72ND  ST  •   NEW  YORK 

In  Chicago — 820  Tower  Court 

In    Los  Angeles— Voigt    &■    Caldwell, 

548  South  Spring  Street 


THE  GOTHART 


period  models.  Each,  custom-buill 

o(   « I     like    hue   furniture.   Yet,  they   cosl    no 

"      s'-»d    for    Ihe    catalog.     Irterafl    Radii 

Enclosure    Co.,    274    Madison    Air,    \,„ 

ARTCRAFT 

RADIATOR    ENCLOSURES 


GARDEN 

Llvv 

FURNITURE  * 

fev 

Bronze    Statue, 

*■? 

21"  high,          ,  -.jAJJ 

JaW 

$125. 

Pompeian  Stone 

Lea  J 

"'■' 

Terra  Cotta 

Marble 

THE  ERKINS 

STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

ut  ,1.5/li  Street 

s3Hk<. 

New  York 

• 

Illustrated  ca 

Inhume    si 

(/   for    10c 

VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATIONS 

248  East  57th  St., 

WICkersham   6243-44 


CREWEL 

EMBROIDERIES 

for  new  beauty  in 
Autumn  Decorating 

Crewel   work,   famous   for  its  rich 

texture,     II  lis    colors,    is 

unequalled  for  distinctive  modern 
Upholstery,  Draperies,  Screens. 
Panels,  Cushions,  etc.  Our  Crewel 
Embroideries,  manufactured  ex- 
clusively by  us,  can  lie  executed 
on  any  weigh!  material,  any  col- 
"i  .  in  unbroken  designs,  at  no 
i  xtra  cost.  Hand  or  machine  made, 
in  a  ■  ■  i  ■ : 1 1  variety  o(  patterns. 
Decorators:  Send  for  useful, 
interesting  booklet. 

KENNETH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE     FABRICS 

70  Wesl    KHIi  Street 
New   York 

Wholesale   Only 


Ida  Lomise  Kallani 

architectural  decorator 

Specialist  in  Creative  Color 


Color    schemes    and    furniture    arrangements 

fram      hlite      prints.       Consultation      without 

chut  tic.    Costs   strictly   according   to   Itemized 

Estimates. 


599  Fifth  Avenue 


Vol.  2485 


JL. 

V}1  ^m 

^^. 

Glass 

SCOTTIES 

RENA     ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison 

Ave.,  N.  Y. 

C. 

Southampton,  L.  I. 

DUNCAN  &   DUNCAN 


Gold  Brass  Metal  Mirror 

Rejuvenating  an  art  of  old.  Reproducing  the  del- 
icate wood  carving  of  the  time  of  Chippendale 
in  the  more  substantial  material  of  metal,  hand 
wrought.  Eliminating  the  faults  and  weakness 
of  wood;  giving  a  feeling  that  ean  only  be  found 
in   hand  wrought  metal.    Size  27"  x   45". 


2018  Locust  St. 


Philadelphia 


G.  E. 
WALTER 

INC. 

425 
E.  53rd  St. 
New  York 
N.  Y. 


30  Chapters 

154  Pages 

More  than 

200 

Illustrations 

Chronology 

Glossary 

a  brief,  in- 
teresting and 
authentic 

li  i  ~i  n ry     of 

period  furniture  styles  of 
countries,  with  short  biog- 
raphies of  leading  designers. 
Highly  endorsed  A  valuable  hand- 
book. Entertaining  reading  for 
Bandsomely  bound  and 
d.  Sent  postpaid  i. ii'  tl.00 
CENTURY     FURNITURE 


48- 


Logan  St. 


CO. 


Grand    Rapids.   Mich. 


M 

/"►"•I  .  ^Efe    Wcjfc 

»1| 

J^     m~    "frfr 

Pair  of 

rare  Sevres  Candle  Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1035  Madison  Ave.              New  York 

BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  JlXquality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  ff  Vl  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  ml  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  B  all  range  from 
$S.00to$16.00 


7%"    to 

OH"  Frames, 

sizes  on  bag 

illustrated 


Reference: 
Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271    Beacon  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 
Established  1915 


LOIZEAUX   STUDIOS 

INTERIORS 

305  East  47th  St. 

MURray  Hill  5125-10201 
1MT.  KISCO    NEW  YORK    PALM  BEACH 


Specimen  of  early  American 
Landscape  as  painted  in  oil 
on  canvas.  We  specialize  in 
Mural  paintings  of  all  types 
for  the  trade  as  well  as  for 
the  home. 

PHILLIPSON    STUDIOS 
340  East  44th  Street  Vanderbilt  9141 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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NCORPORATED 


665    Fifth  Avenue 
New  Yo  r  k 


LUMINAIRE         BRONZES         FERRONNERIE 


LONDON:    22   Grosvenor   Square 


PARIS:    IO7    Rue   la    Boetie 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Central  Park  West— Washington  Square— New  York  City 


EL  DORADO 

300  CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 

TOWER  APART- 
MENTS express  ele- 
vator service  and  25 

DUPLEX    APART- 
MENTS    5     to      12 
room  suites. 

mile  view. 

TERRACEAPART- 
MENTS    overlooking 
Central  Park. 

RENTALS    more    mod- 
est than   you  would 
expect. 

October  occupancy 

L.   J.   PHILLIPS   &   CO.,  Agents 

148  West  72nd  Street                                            Trafalgar  9300 

CENTRAL    PARK 
WEST         J 


Kl 


DUPLEX  with  extra  large 
living  room  and  bedroom  over- 
looking the  park  from  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  floors,  three 
master's  baths,  four  master's 
bedrooms,  open  fireplace.  Ex- 
ceptional   service. 

STUDIO  DUPLEX  smaller  but  with  large  room. 
Other  apartments.   Inspection   Invited. 
2  West  67th  Street,  Inc. 


[41  Central  Park  West] 


H^arperlep  J|all 


Corner  64th  Street 


7-9  Rooms,  3  Baths 

Overlooking    Park 


2  and  3  Rooms 

Restaurant,  Refrigeration, 
Maid  Service,  Open  Fire- 
places,       Guest       Rooms. 


Facing  Central  Park 

271  CENTRAL  PARK  WEST 

Specially  desirable  apartments,  two  8  Room  Suites 
with  3  baths,  every  Modern  Convenience,  for 
lease  on  very  desirable  terms,  immediate  pos- 
session. 

Office    on    premises — Phone    Schuyler    8461 


415  Central  Park  West 

Corner   101s!    St. 

16   story   Apartment   Building 

6  or  7  Rooms-3  Baths— 4  Rooms-1  &  2  Baths 

LSONABLE    RENTALS 
Every  Modern    I  Excellent  Decorations 

SUPERIOR  SERVICE 
Ownership  Management 


Hotel  des  Artistes 

One  West  Sixty-seventh  Street,  New  York 

ROBERT  A.  BACHMANN,  PRESIDENT 

The  Home  of  America's  foremost 

Illustrators  and  Painters 
Duplex  Studios  with  living  quartet 

$175.00  per  iiiiinili  up, 

17T?  1717     "-<■  "f  Swimminfl   Pool 

X    IUjIj     .„„,     („„k,„. 

Phone  Susquehanna  8  I  to 


Central  Park  West 

Past,  Present  and  Future 
EDGAR  CADMUS 

Management  Department  Slaivson  &  Hobbs 

BACK  in  the  early  Sixties  the  city  fathers 
were  squabbling  over  the  expenditures 
necessary  for  paving  the  street  now  known 
as  Central  Park  West.  Many  of  them  believed 
using  money  for  such  a  purpose  would  be 
"wasteful  if  not  downright  sinful". 

One  would  enjoy  seeing  these  same  pro- 
testing city  fathers  taking  their  first  walk 
on  the  Central  Park  West  of  today.  By  the 
time  they  finished  promenading  from  Colum- 
bus Circle  to  noth  Street  their  eyes  prob- 
ably would  be  hanging  out  on  their  cheeks. 

Where  was  once  a  rutty  road — buried  in 
dust  or  deep  in  mud  according  to  the 
weather — now  extends  one  of  the  city's  most 
impressive  avenues,  flanked  on  the  East  bv 
Central  Park  with  its  840  acres  of  natural 
beauty  and  lined  on  the  West  by  imposing 
apartment  buildings  that  house  leaders  of 
New  York's  wealth,  industry  and  finance. 

In  the  interim  between  the  muddy  road 
and  the  present  avenue  of  distinction  many 
fine  private  homes  were  built  along  this 
thoroughfare,  but  these  are  going  one  by 
one  to  make  room  for  the  new-day  multiple 
dwellings  with  their  turrets,  towers  and 
terraces.  Where  one  family  lived  before 
hundreds  are  living  now  due  to  the  triumph 
of  modern  structural  engineering. 

Block  by  block  the  massive  line  of  great 
apartment  buildings  has  pushed  forward 
to  the  northward.  Heading  the  line  now  is 
a  new  19-story  building  at  the  North  corner 
of  104th  Street.  This  is  444  Central  Park 
West,  a  creation  of  the  Frymier  &  Hanna 
Company,  previously  builders  of  several 
other  West  Side  apartment  houses. 

In  the  present  and  future  development  of 
Central  Park  West  the  subway  is  playing 
its  part.  The  new  Eighth  Avenue  line  ex- 
tends straight  up  the  avenue  and  there  will 
be  a  station  at  io4th  Street,  right  at  the 
corner  where  No.  444  rises  majestically 
above  the  Park. 

Thus  the  entire  avenue  is  being  made 
easily  accessible  and  has  become  a  distinc- 
tive place  of  residence. 

The  future?  From  what  has  already  hap- 
pened it  is  very  obvious  that  the  line  of 
apartment  houses  will  push  on  to  noth 
Street,  the  north  limit  of  Central  Park.  In 
this  respect  Central  Park  West  is  more 
fortunate  than  its  across-the-park  neighbor, 
Fifth  Avenue,  for  development  of  that  fam- 
ous thoroughfare  must  stop  considerably 
short  of  noth  Street. 

In  the  present  series  of  building  opera- 
tions along  Central  Park  West  the  struc- 
tures erected  are  meeting  fully  the  divers- 
ified demand  of  the  public.  There  are  large 
suites  and  small  suites,  simplex  apartments 
as  well  as  duplex,  charming  bungalow 
apartments,  windows  that  command  an  un- 
excelled view  of  Central  Park,  features  that 
Mrs.  Knickerbocker  never  even  dreamed 
til.  These  have  combined  to  make  Central 
Park  \\  iM  a  favorite  avenue  for  metro- 
politan living. 


I 


Just  Completed 

4      ROOMS ;  Dining  Alcove.  Two 
Baths,   Living   Room,   22x14 

5-  ROOMS  ;  Dining  Alcove,  Two 
Baths,  Living  Room,  25x141/2 

6      ROOMS  ;  S.  E.  Corner.  Three 
Baths,  Living  Room,  27xl4'/2 
LARGE    r-AI.I.KRir.8,    18x13 

Doctor's    3uit«,    »rint«    street    Mtranet 

Faring  tlie  park,  wond-burnlnic  fire- 
places. General  Klfctilc  refrigeration, 
im  iterators,  red.ir  closets,  bathrooms  of 
■  olored   tile,   enclosed  shower  baths. 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR  ON  PREMISES 

Telephone  Sprtno-   8690 
;.ts  or  tec  your  oicn  broker       -rf: 

agSagBaBBgBgassamBa 


32  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 

100%  Co-operative  apartments 
directly  on  the  Park 

Favored  corner  position  with  eastern  exposure, 
facing  the   south. 

APARTMENTS  NOW  ON  SALE  "| 
6   AND    7    ROOMS,    3    BATHS  J 

Low  cost $11,000  to  $21,500 

Low  maintenance     $110  to  $213  a  month 

ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    RENTING    MAT    ALSO    BE    MADE 

H.  S.  HILLYER  &  CO.  INC. 
10  Fifth  Avenue  Stuyvesant  6066 


In 

Washington  Square  Section 

39  FIFTH  AVENUE 

3  Room  Apartments 

Overlooking  churchyard  in  front 
with  large  open  space  in  rear  as- 
sures    Sunshine    and    Fresh    Air 

PARK  AVE.  OPERATING  CO. 

Office    on    Premises    or    Ashland    9201 


Just  East  of  Washington  Park 

11  WAVERLY  PLACE,  EAST 

One  and  two  room  apartments  in  new  12  story  build- 
ing  with  every   modern    convenience. 
$7S0.   and   up 

H.    S.    HILLYER    &    CO.    INC. 
10    Fifth   Ave.  Stuyvesant   GfiCG 


Twenty-Five   Fifth   Avenue 
Six — Five — Four  and  Three  Room 

Apart  incuts 

A  HOUSE  OF  REAL  DISTINCTION 

Manager  on  Premises 


Washington  Square  Section 

9th  Street 

We  have  available  a  number  of 

Penthouse,  Studio  and  Garden 

Apartments 

in  modern   buildings 


October  Occupancy-  -rents  reasonable 


R.  TELFAIR  SMITH,  Inc. 

19  East  9th  St.  Stuyvesant  6542 
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Gramercy  Park  Section-New  York  City 


^-- . 


P=3 


© 

— 

> 

© 


Large,  new  addition.  Furnished  or 

unfurnished.     Serving     pantries.     Roof 

solarium.  Excellent  cuisine. 

1  ROOM  AND  BATH 

complete  maid  service  and  electric  light 
from  $75  monthly 

1   ROOM,  BATH,  SERVING  PANTRY 

complete  maid  service, electric  lightand 

refrigeration 

from  $90  monthly 

2  ROOMS  AND  BATH 

complete  maid  service  and  electric  light 

from  $110  monthly 


Hotel 


Gmamemcy 


Pamk 


52  Gramercy  Park  N.,  New  York 
Telephone:  GRAmercy  4340 


Specialist  in 
High  Class  Apartments  In 

GRAMERCY  PARK  SECTION 

for  families  Desiring  a  Real 

Home  in  This  Choice 

Residential  District 

Box  102,  ARTS  8c  DECORATION 

578   Madison   Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  only  private  park 
in   New  York  City 

J.  EDCAR  MUIR 

Gresham  Realty  Co. 

THERE  is  a  never-ending  fascination 
and  a  definite  charm  about  living  in 
the  heart  of  the  City — convenient  to  bus- 
iness, the  theatres,  shops,  clubs  and  things  . 
going  on — IF  it  can  be  done  quietly  and  in 
comfort.  A  residence  facing  Gramercy  Park 
eliminates  the  "if". 

This  famous  park  which  was  created  al- 
most a  century  ago  by  the  foresight  and 
liberality  of  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  acquires 
the  least  of  its  distinction  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  private  park  in  existence 
in  Greater  New  York  today. 

For  those  to  whom  past  associations  mean 
something  there  is  no  one  spot  in  New 
York  which  has  been  the  home  of  so  many 
outstanding  people.  The  population  sur- 
rounding the  park  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented in  the  past  decade  and  similarly 
many  names  among  today's  inhabitants  of 
t he  Gramercy  Park  section  are  known  the 
country  over. 

The  north  side  of  Gramercy  Park  on 
Twenty-first  Street  is  now  entirely  rebuilt 
with  fine  residential  buildings.  Credit  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fine  work  of  the  ac- 
tive Gramercy  Park  Association  that  these 
buildings  are  in  keeping  with  the  traditions 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  while  embodying 
all  of  the  most  modern  equipment. 

The  Gramercy  Park  Hotel,  52  Gramercy 
Park  North,  to  mention  only  one,  is  dec- 
orated and  furnished  in  the  Early  Ameri- 
can period. 

All  the  atmosphere  of  historic  traditions 
is  preserved,  not  only  in  the  park  itself, 
but  also  in  many  of  the  surrounding  homes 
which  hint  their  a°;e. 


Behind  this  sturdy  gate  is  a 
beautiful  park — a  symbol  of  the 
city's  finest  residential  tradition. 


Here  is  the  key  that  unlocks  this 
gate  to  better  living  —  available 
to  residents  of 


whose  splendid  apartments  of  2  to 
5  rooms,  or  larger,  overlook  the 
quiet  greenery  of  the  park.  A  rent- 
al building  ready  this  summer. 


ALBERT  B.  ASHFORTH,  Inc 

AGENT 
12  East  44th  Street        Murray  Hill  1100 


A  MEROWIT  BUILDING 


Connecticut  &  WestchesterReal  Estate 


I ■!■ 


Let  Us  Show  You  Qreenivich 


Telephone, 
1022-1023 


Miniature  French  Norman  Chateau, 
beside  a  shimmering  lake,  well 
shaded.  4  master  bedrooms,  2  baths — 
maid's  room  and  hath.  2  car  garage. 
Unusual  terms.  Priced  at  $38,000. 

E.  P.  HATCH,  INC. 

Greenwich  Connecticut 


MONA  G.  MaeRQBERT 

2  North  Chatsworth  Ave.,  Larchmont 

Telephone    2420 

Let  me  show  you  Larchmont 


WHEELER 


REAL  ESTATE 

Tel.   1140 

174  Post  Road  Darien,  Conn. 


DARIEN 

CONN. 

Waterfronts 

and 

Country  Estates 


BEDFORD 


MOUNT    KISCO—  KATONAH 

ESTATES,  ACREAGE,  FARMS 

HOLBROOK  B.  CUSHMAN 


110  E.  42nd  St.,   N.  Y. 
or  Bedford  Center,  N.  Y. 


Caledonia  CG95 
Bedford  Village.   452 


Larchmont 


Mamaroneck 
Rye  and 


New  Rochelle 


English  type  house  constructed  of  cut 
stone,  brick  and  stucco,  slate  roof.  Nine 
rooms,  three  baths,  two  car  garage.  Plot 
100  x  145.  $32,000— greatly  reduced —  first 
mortgage   $21,000. 

GRACE  L.  P.  CLARKE 

87  Carroll  Ave.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Tel.   Mamaroneck   1442 


DANIEL  DENISON  STREETER 

ARCHITECT 

Specializing    in   Remodeling   old   houses 

101   PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Chippendale   Mahogany    Mirror    with 
gilt  carving 


Chippendale  Wing  Chair  with  Eagle- 
head  arms 


17th  Century  Italian  Desk  of  Walnut 


The  Louis  XV  Commode  and  Trumcau  arc  exact  reproductions  of  pure 
period   models. 


The  Showrooms  of  S.  Cavallo  have  for  many  years  been 
extremely  popular  with  those  interested  in  securing  mv 
usually  fine  antiques  and  reproductions.  The  extensive 
scope  of  the  Cavallo  collection  and  the  high  quality  of 
the  pieces  are  the  main  attraction,  but  in  addition  Cavallo 
has  always  maintained  a  moderate  price  policy.  Mr. 
Cavallo's  trip  abroad  during  the  past  months  enables 
him  to  offer  at  this  time  recent  purchases  of  French, 
Italian  and  English  furniture,  that  are  especially  inter' 
esting  values.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  arrange  with 
your  decorator  or  dealer  to  visit  the  Cavallo  Showrooms. 


FRENCH 
ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions 

& 

Antiques 


S.  CAVALLO 

200  East  48tli  Street  New  York  City 


17th     Century     Italian     Cabinet     of 
Walnut 


SEPTEMBER,  1930 
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/  (yONNOISSEUj^S  who  delight  in  the  designs  of  Thomas  Chippendale  will  be  quick  to  appreciate 
V-_^  this  fine  pedestal  writing  table.  The  crisp  carving  in  low  relief  and  the  pleasing  proportions  make 
it  an  unusually  effective  example  of  a  type  in  the  designing  of  which  Chippendale  was  particularly 
fortunate.  The  Bristol  Collection  contains  many  pieces  of  equal  importance  recreated  by  Bristol  craftsmen 
not  only  from  Chippendale's  designs  but  also  from  those  originated  by  other  great  18th  Century 
designers  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Your 
dealer,  decorator  or  architect  will  be  glad  to  arrange 
a  visit  for  you  to  the  Bristol  Galleries.        -{-        -J- 


Bristol 

MANUFACTURERS    of  F  I  N  E    FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  o/ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 


In  NEW  YORK  «/  3i9  EAST  62nd  STREET 
h  CHICAGO  at  840  No.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
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PAIR   OF    1STH    CENT.    GOBELIN  TAPESTRIES 

DEPICTING    "A    SUMMER   FESTIVAL" 

EACH   APPROXIMATELY    8'-6"    HIGH   BY    7   FEET   WIDE 


INTERIORS 


ANTIQUE 


TAPESTRIES 
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(^y  i  your   fingers  just  itch 
to  plan  rooms   that  are 


Here's 

X  a  helpful  hint  from 

Hazel  Dell  Broun 

and  an  offer  of  a 

whole    bookful    of 

unusual  interiors 


"ALMOST  every  woman,"  says  Hazel  Dell 
_l\  Brown,  "hides  a  longing  to  really  ven- 
ture a  bit  when  she  decorates.  But  habit  holds 
back  your  hand,  even  when  fingers  itch  to  lift 
rooms  out  of  the  commonplace. 

"It  really  doesn't  take  any  daring.  Merely 
discard  some  obsolete  ideas,  get  a  bright  be- 
ginning, and  go  ahead. 

"This  girl's  bedroom  is  a  good  example. 
Take  that  bold  arrangement  of  beds.  It's  really 
not  so  bold,  and  is  certainly  very  practical  now 
that  it  has  been  done.  And  the  plain  blue 
linoleum  floor  with  its  sixteen -point  star  of 
autumn  tan.  That  certainly  upsets  some  old- 
fashioned  ideas !  But  doesn't  it  make  the  room  ? 

"That's  exactly  what  it  did.  It  was  the  bright 
beginning  I  mentioned.  Somehow,  when  you 
start  with  a  floor  of  smart  color  and  design,  your 
room  can't  help  but  be  delightfully  different. 

"And  that  start,  that  bright  beginning,  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  find.  The  hardest  task  is 
to  pick  out  just  one  Armstrong  Floor  from  the 
many  fashionable  effects  now  showing  at  local 


Embossed  Inlaid  Design 
No.  6131 
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Armstrong's  Arabesq  Design 
No.  9511 


linoleum,   department,   and   furniture   stores. 

"It's  very  much  like  selecting  draperies. 
Your  new  Armstrong  Floor,  too,  can  be  in- 
stalled with  as  little  bother  (cemented  over 
linoleum  lining  felt).  And  then  you'll  make 
the  happy  discovery  that  these  floors  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  practical  ways.  Quiet  and  foot- 


The  bright  beginning  for  this  unusual  room  was  a  floor  of 

original  design.    Plain  blue  Armstrong's  Linoleum  forms  the 

field.   A  sixteen-point  star  insert  completes  the  effect. 


comforting.  Warm,  too.  They  even  speed 
housecleaning,  for  dust  can't  find  a  single  hid- 
ing place.  Nor  will  the  Accolac-Processed 
surface  spot  or  stain.  You  keep  it  gleaming 
by  a  light  waxing  and  polishing.  Or  simply 
renew  the  surface  with  Armstrong's  Linoleum 
Lacquer.  (Do  not  lacquer  over  wax.) 

"I'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  these  floors 
that  give  rooms  bright  beginnings.  So  please 
let  me  send  you  my  latest  book,  'New  Ideas 
in  Home  Decoration.'  In  it  you'll  find  a  free 
offer  of  my  personal  help  when  you  decorate. 
Just  send  10^  for  mailing.  Address 
Hazel  Dell  Brown,  Armstrong  Cork  /  f~Z\ 
Company,  Floor  Div.,  933  Pine  _^CV 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania." 


Product 


Arms  tro  fig  'sjinoleumjioon 

for  every  room  in  the  house 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


JASPE 


PRINTED 


ARABESQ 


and    ARMSTRONG'S    QUAKER    RUGS 
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The  Monitor  Top,  which  contains  the 
hermetically  sealed-in-steel  mechanism,  is 
the  modern  symbol  of  economical  refrig- 
eration. Its  splendid  performance  record 
merits  the  name— MONITOR  TOP. 


/^47 


ik 


HEN  you  buy  your  electric  refrigerator, 
look  for  the  Monitor  Top  first  of  all.  It  is 

your  assurance  of  efficiency,  your  guarantee   i 

of  economy  and  convenience. 

Within  the  hermetically  sealed  walls  of  the 
Monitor  Top  the  simple  General  Electric 
mechanism  moves  quietly  in  a  permanent  bath 
of  oil.  Air,  dirt  and  moisture  are  sealed  out. 

The  dependable  mechanism  of  the  Monitor 
Top  makes  the  General  Electric  Refrigerator 
a  servant  that  lightens  labor,  saves  money 
and  above  all  guards  the  health  of  the  family. 

Prices  now  start  at  $205.00  at  the  factory.  You 
can  have  a  gleaming  white  General  Electric 
Refrigerator — striking  in  modern  beauty — 
placed  in  your  kitchen  tomorrow  by  taking 
advantage  of  our  time  payment  plan. 

For  booklet,  write  Section  Q-9,  Electric  Re- 
frigeration Dept.,  General  Electric  Company, 
Hanna  Bldg,  1400  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Program,  broadcast  every 
Saturday  evening  on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 


BIRTHDAY 


— and  this 
remarkable  refrigerator  adds  still 
anochei  year  to  its  matchless  rec- 
ord of  ser\ 


GENERAL  fp  ELECTRIC 

AiJ.-KTi:i:i.    REFRIGERATOR 

ELECTRIC  WATER  COOLERS     •     COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATORS     «     ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 


1 
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ESTABLISHED      1851 


INCORPORATED 


<Jnt ic^ues  ^  fabrics  *.  Snkrior2)ecoration  *.  ^Reproductions 
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An  original  fine  Corner  Cupboard,  once  the 
property  of  the  DANIEL  BOONE  family. 


WILLIAM  A.  KIMBEL,  President 


OSCAR  O.  WIDMANN,  Vice-President 
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Woods  with  warmth  and  interesting  textures  .  .  .  lines  that  are 
curved  and  graceful  rather  than  extremely  severe  —  these  are  reasons 
why  DYNAMIQUE  finds  so  definite  a  place  in  the  livable  homes 
of  today. 

For  DYNAMIQUE  —  so  tempered  to  modern  living  —  is  in  easy 
comradeship  with  your  period  furniture,  and  lends  itself  agreeably  to 
the  scheme  of  your  home. 

Several  rooms  done  in  the  modern  DYNAMIQUE  manner,  are 
essential  to  a  home  that  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 


JOHNSON  FURNITURE  CO. 
JOHNSON -HANDLEY- JOHNSON  CO. 
GRAND    RAPIDS,     MICH. 


« 
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NEWCOMB  ANNOUNCES  AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION 


^£L  Qihst 

eJJtsiingutskea 

lStli  Ceniury 
Collection  of 
{lie  cJJear  I 


Now  on  exkikition  at  tke  Newcomb  Galleries  in  New  York  and  Boston  is  tke  most  dis- 
tinpuisked  collection  of  Seventeentk  ana  Eigkteentk  Century  antiques  irom  England,  France, 
Italv  and  Sbain  it  kas  ever  keen  our  good  lortune  to  display  at  any  one  time.  Attention  is 
barticularly  called  to  tke  scores  01  originals  01  tke  more  bobular  early  Fnglisk  ei-as  as  well  as 
to  tke  many  ckarming*  examples  ol  botk  sobkisticated  and  provincial  craltsmen  or  corresponding* 
Frenck  heriods.  1^  lost  01  tkese  bieces  were  collected  during  tke  bast  summer  montks  and  kave 
arrived  at  our  galleries  only  witkin  tke  £>ast  lortnigbt.  1  be  disblay  also  includes  many  new 
bieces  oi  ki«k  merit  broduced  during  tke  summer  by  Newcomb  cabinet-makers.  Witkout  Ques- 
tion tke  most  important  single  collection  oi  line  lurniture  and  art  objects  in  Newcomb  kistory. 

rex  cyiewco?ri6  Qflfy.  Company 

42-54 fld.l3thSCMwyork'665JBoybtonSt3oston 

£os  ^Angeles  Office  -  8/6  South  ^iqueroa  Street 


Member  ^Antique  and  ^Decorative  <£\rts  League,  \nc 
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Technique — "the  man- 
ner  of  artistic  perfor- 
mance"— is  the  success-^ 
ful  use  of  details.  In  the 
designing  of  Decorators 
Furniture  Company's 
pieces  it  is  displayed  in 
the  inlay  of  fine  woods, 
the  richness  of  hand- 
painted  motifs,  the  del- 
icacy of  carved  orna- 
ments— and  above  all 
the  combination  of  the 
whole  in  perfect  har- 
mony. The  lovely  pieces 
that  result  ta\e  their 
place  proudly  with  the 
rare  and  beautiful  pieces 
of  the  Old  World. 


To  create  a  bedroom  or  boudoir,  expressive  of  personality  and  a  gracious  life,  warmth  and 
richness  of  color  are  necessary.  Such  harmonious  beauty  has  been  achieved  by  the  Decorators 
Furniture  Company  in  the  models  they  design  for  intimate  interiors.  These  lovely  pieces  are  on 
permanent  exhibition  in  our  showrooms  at  383  Madison  Avenue,  to  which  decorators  and 
their  clients  are  cordially  welcomed. 


Qecorators  ^Furniture  (So 


.,  INC. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


» 
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MPORTED 

UPHOLSTERY  and  DRAPERY  FABRICS 


(  ~y'he  interior  of  the  new  building  of 
^/Johnson  &  Faulkner  is  light,  roomy 
and  studiously  designed  for  the  conven- 
ient display  and  handling  of  decora- 
tive fabrics.  Here  one  will 
find  assembled  a  comprehen- 
sive showing  of  the  finest 
decorative  materials  from 
the  British  Isles,  France, 


Belgium,  Italy,  Germany  and  far-off 
India;  included  are  many  authentic  re- 
productions of  old   historic  designs. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  the  new 
T^        building,  and  to  avail  them- 
,L         selves  of  the  many  advan- 
tages to  be  found  in  these 
\y      modern   showrooms. 


JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 


Established  I823 

BOSTON 

420  Boylston  Street 


43-49  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

1512  Heyworth  Buildins 


PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere  442  Post  Street 


Wholesale  Only 

LOS  ANGELES 

116  South  Figueroa  Street 
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AD  1780 


150 

years  to 


AD- 1930, 


The  dignified  beauty  of  Shaw  Furniture  lends  character  to  the   formal   bedroom. 


The  enviable  reputation  of  the  House 
oi  Shaw  aid  not  spring  up  over  night;  rather 
it  has  been  acquired  through  a  century  and 
a  hall  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture of  outstanding  Quality.  Much  of  this 
furniture  today,  as  in  the  past,  is  custom- 
built  to  order.  It  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  private  homes  of  distinction,  but  also 
on    luxurious    private    yachts,    in    leading 


Shaw  Furniture  may  be 
purchased  only  thru  a 
Decorator  or  Dealer. 


clubs,  and  in  the  more  exclusive  hotels. 
At  the  Shaw  Showrooms  in  Cambridge 
and  New  Y  orh  the  reader  -who  appreciates 
fine  furniture  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
and  given  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see 
a  representative  display  of  beautilul  pieces. 
If  a  personal  call  is  not  convenient,  a 
copy  of  the  Shaw  illustrated  booklet 
"A"   will     be     mailed    upon    request. 


HAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED      1780 

cJpecialisis  in  cJurniiure  ^Ulaacio  \Drder 


SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 
50  Second  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street 


SEPTEMBER,  1930 
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Residence,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.   Walker  &  Gillette,  Architects. 


STONE'S  BEAUTY  NEVER  CHANGES 
BUT  COST  IS  NOW  FAR  LESS 

Write  for  literature  on  use  of  Indiana  Limestone  for  residences 


Detail,  Residence,  Greenvale,  L.  I. 
Roger  H.  Bidlard,  Architect. 


NOT  only  has  the  cost  of  building  a 
house  of  natural  stone  been  reduced, 
but  greater  beauty  can  now  be  secured. 

From  our  vast  quarries  we  select  pieces 
of  Indiana  Limestone  of  such  varied  color, 
texture  and  pattern  that  a  wall  surface  of 
unusual  beauty  is  assured.  To  lessen  cost, 
this  stone  is  sawed  on  four  sides  into 
strips  by  machinery.  Then  shipped  direct 
to  the  building  site. 

There  it  is  broken  into  lengths  and  laid 
up  in  the  wall  just  as  brick  is  laid  up. 
This  stone  and  this  method  of  use  we  call 
ILCO  Riplstone.  You  can  be  surer  of  sat- 
isfaction by  using  ILCO  Riplstone  than 
if  you  use  local  stone.  And  because  of  the 
labor  of  making  local  stone  ready  for  the 
wall,  our  stone  will  probably  cost  less. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an 
opportunity  to  build  enduring  beauty  into 


the  small  house.  The  soft  color-tones  of 
ILCO  Riplstone  become  more  beautiful 
with  age.  The  stone  exterior  needs  no 
attention.  It  will  prove  an  economy  in 
the  long  run. 

We  should  like  to  show  you  beautiful 
houses  built  of  Indiana  Limestone  the 
ILCO  way.  Send  for  our  literature.  Please 
mention  your  architect's  name.  The  cou- 
pon will  save  you  time. 

.(- [. 

Box  1943,  Service  Bureau, 

Indiana  Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 

Please  send  booklet  and  other  information 
regarding  ILCO  Riplstone. 


Name 

Street 

City 

Architect. 


Stale. 


INDIANA   LIMESTONE  COMPANY-    General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana    •    Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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Now/  A  complete  course,  at 

Interior 

FOR  the  past  twelve  years  Arts  &  Decoration  magazine  has  been  conducting 
the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Period 
interior  decorating  in  existence.  For  the  past  two  years  it  has  also  been  conduct- 
ing an  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study  course  in  Modernistic 
interior  decorating.  Until  now  the  modernistic  course  has  been  separate  from, 
and  supplementary  to,  the  course  in  Period  or  Historic  Styles  of  Decoration. 

We  now  announce  the  combination  of  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently, 
with  only  one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now  receive 


THE  COURSE 

Twenty-four  lessons  (lavishly 
illustrated  printed  booklets) 
that  can  be  mastered  with 
ease  in  48  weeks  utilizing  only 
a  few  minutes  a  day  of  your 
spare  time. 

I.  The  Fixed  Background. 

II.  Walls. 

III.  Windows  and  Their 
Treatment. 

IV.  Ceilings,  Floors,  Floor 
Coverings. 

V.  Lights,   Lighting  Fixtures. 

VI.  Color,  Color  Schemes. 

VII.  Choice  and  arrangement 
of  Furniture. 

VIII.  Decorative  Textiles  and 
Hangings. 

IX.  Choosing,  Framing  and 
Hanging  Pictures. 

X.  Painted  Furniture  and  Its 
Uses. 

XI.  Furnishing  the  Apart- 
ment. 

XII.  Historical   Backgrounds. 

XIII.  The  Historical  Back- 
ground of  Style. 

XIV.  The  Renaissance  Style 
of  Furniture. 

XV.  The  Baroque  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVI.  The  Rococo  Style  in 
Furniture. 

XVII.  The  Neo-Classic  Style 
in  Furniture. 

XVIII.  Jacobean  and  Restora- 
tion Furniture  in  England. 

XIX.  William  and  Mary, 
Queen  Anne  and  Early 
Georgian  Styles  in  Furniture. 
Also:   What  is  Modem. 

XX.  The  Age  of  Chippendale 
in  England.  Also:  Fundamen- 
tal   Idea   of   Modern   Decora- 

XXI.  The    Adam    Period    in 
■land   and  America.   Also: 

Modern  Styles  in  Fabrics  and 
Colors. 

XXII.  American  Adaptation 
cf  British  and  Continental 
Styles.   Also:    Modem    Funn- 

XXIII.  Interior  Decoration  as 
a  Profession.  Also:  Th 

rn  Art. 

XXIV.  Problems    and    T: 
Lctical  Solution.  Also:  Com- 
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DO  YOU   KNOW 


-how    draperies    should    be    related    to    the 

room? 
-the   proper   length   for  glass   curtains  and 

over-draperies? 
-what    conditions    determine    the    choice    of 

curtains  for  a  room? 
-the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when  the 

upholstery  and  draperies  contain  design? 
-what    determines    the    choice    of    Oriental 

rugs? 
-what   determines   the  choice   of  lamps   for 

certain  rooms? 
-how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a  room? 
-what    is  meant   by   advancing   or   receding 

colors? 
-the  neutral  colors? 
-the    difference    between    tones,    tints    and 

shades? 
-how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a  room 

and  what  conditions  determine  the  choice 

of  colors? 
-what  rules  determine  the  placing  of  furni- 
ture in  a  room  ? 
-what  rules  determine  the  choice  of  furni- 
ture for  various  rooms? 
-how  to  combine  various  styles  together  in 

the  same  room  ? 
-how  texture  affects  the  looks  of  a  fabric? 


-what  points  are  to  be  considered  in  select- 
ing upholstery  materials? 

-how  to  make  slip  covers? 

-how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room? 

-when  rooms  should  be  left  without  pictures? 

-how  pictures  should  be  hung  ? 

-how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures? 

-how  etchings  should  be  hung? 

-why  painted  furniture  is  suitable  for  bed- 
rooms ? 

-what  three  important  factors  must  be  ac- 
complished in  furnishing  an  apartment  ? 

-the  best  colors  to  use  for  backgrounds  in 
an  apartment  ? 

-how  books  may  best  be  accommodated  in 
a  small  apartment? 

-the   four  great  style  periods  of  furniture? 

-how  to  distinguish  the  various  period 
styles? 

-what  two  pieces  of  furniture  are  charac- 
teristically American? 

-how  to  draw  patterns  for  valances  and 
draperies? 

-how  to  make  a  French  heading? 

-how  to  design  and  make  draperies  for 
arched  topped   windows  and   doors? 

-how  to  make  and  hang  portieres? 

-how  to   line  over-draperies? 


..<..<..<..<-<•< 


If  you  possessed  the  knowledge  that  would  enable  you  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  box 
above  and  in  the  box  on  the  facing  page,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  you  in 
many  ways.  Yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  similar  questions  that  you  will 
be  able  to  answer  out  of  your  own  knowledge  when  you  have  completed 

THE  ARTS  &  DECORATION  HOME  STUDY 
COURSE    IN    INTERIOR    DECORATION 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course  that  will  enrich  your  life, 
and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decorator  or  not;  a 
course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and  profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a 
course  that  you  can  take  at  your  own  convenience,  in  jour  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that  will  repay  its  small  cost  a 
thousand  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely  unique  among  all  courses  of 
study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious  minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end  :  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task.  It  is,  let  us  repeat — 

A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  genuinely  cares  for  a  beautiful  homef 
ivhether  large  or  small,  lavish  or  modest* 
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home,  in  Period  and  Modernistic 
Decorating 


complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period  decorating,  and  in 
the  same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the  Period  training  alone.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its  kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it 
should  be,  on  the  basis  of  what  you  receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is  increas- 
ing. No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently  abused  and  mis- 
used. Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not  only  to  the  professional  decorator 
but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorating  as  well. 
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— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  curtains 
and  over-draperies? 

— how  to  make  a  festoon  drapery? 

— how  to  make  a  cascade  drapery  ? 

— how  to  make  and  hang  Dutch  curtains? 

— how  to  treat  mullioned  windows? 

— -when  to  use  Venetian  blinds? 

— how  to  attach  rings  and  hooks  to  draperies 
and   porti 

— how  to  make  the  puffed  valance? 

— how   to   make   a   bed   canopy  ? 

— how  to  cut  and  hang  scarf  draperies? 

— how   to   treat   a   group   of   three    windows? 

— how  to  place  rods  and  poles  ' 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  living  room? 

— the  proper  draperies  for  a  bedroom? 

— the  proper  draperies  foi    a   nursery? 

--the  proper  draperies  for  a  library  ? 

— the  proper  draperies  for   a   dining   room%? 


— how  to  select  color  schemes? 

— how  to  balance  a  color  scheme? 

— how  to  estimate  the  amount  of  paint  re- 
quired for  a  given  surface? 

— the  proper  colors  for  children's  rooms? 

— the    proper    colors    for    north    rooms    and 
rooms  which  are  sunny? 

— the  proper  tinting  colors  and  glaze  colors? 

— how  to  remove  old  wall  paper? 

— how  to  remove  calcimine? 

— how  to  glaze  with  two  or  more  colors? 

— how  to  stencil  wall  decorations? 

— the  proper  paint   for  radiators!-' 

— how  to  patch  plaster  walls? 

— how  to   treat  stains  and   discolorations  on 
plaster  walls? 

— how  to  hang  and  paint   wall   fabrics? 

— how  to  wash  walls  and  ceilings? 

— how    to    make    new    glazing    effects    match 
aged  effects  ? 


Let  us  tell  you  about  this  course,  the  most  complete 
course  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet,  that  describes  it  in  detail  and  tells  you  much 
about  decorating  as  a  profession. 


What  others  have  found:  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters   in   our   files. 

"I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  course  in  Interior  Decoration  and 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  profited 
immensely  through  the  knowledge 
gained  by  the  study  of  same." 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  diploma. 
The  course  means  more  to  me  than  I 
can  tell  you.  It  is  well  worth  every 
dollar  and  every  hour — fascinating 
hours — that  I  have  put  into  it." 

"Last  autumn  I  built  a  model  home 
in  this  city  and  decorated  it  completely. 
Over  2500  people  visited  it  in  three 
days.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  interior 
decorating  before  I  took  up  your 
course.  The  lessons  were  so  thorough 
that  when  the  Woman's  Club  asked  me 
to  speak  on  Colonial  Furniture  I  had 
no  hesitation." 

"In  the  fall  I  am  to  have  a  position 
in  the  Decorating  Department  of  one 
of  the  largest  furnishing  houses  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  had  I  not  been 
taking  your  course  I  would  have  been 
unable    to    secure    this    position." 

"Pleasing  my  clients  with  actual 
knowledge  and  not  dubious  replies  has 
brought  bigger  and  better  sales,  with 
an  advance  in   salary." 

"I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  splen- 
did course.  It  more  than  fulfilled  my 
expectations  and  you  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  the  conscientious  way  in 
which  you  conduct  it  from  beginning 
to    end.'' 
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Portland  cement  concrete  sidewalks 
surrounding  the  Wilsbire  Profes- 
sional Building,  Los  Angeles. 
Arthur  E.  Harvey,  Los  Angeles, 
Architect. 


Sid 


e  walks 
which  invite  patronage 


Sidewalks  are  playing  a  new  role.  They  are  helping  business  set  the  stage 
for  sales,  by  providing  an  attractive  approach  to  the  shops  they  border.  The 
patterns  illustrated  on  this  page  are  obtained  by  use  of  concrete  containing 
suitably  colored  stone.  The  surface  is  specially  finished.  This  type  of  construc- 
tion is  known  as  terrazzo.  The  result  is  really  an  extension  of  the  lobby  floors 
to  the  pedestrian  area  outside — an  invitation  to  enter  the  building  and  its  shops. 

Each  day  concrete  assumes  new  importance  in  the  realm  of  business.  Its  fire- 
safety  affords  protection  alike 
to  lives  and  property.  It  con- 
tributes a  substantial  and 
enduring  beauty  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  smart  shop  and 
towering  department  store.  It 
helps  create  favorable  com- 
ment. In  building  and  sur- 
roundings, concrete  sets  a 
magnificent  stage  for  sales! 


* 


* 


Sidewalk  patterns— new  and 
different  —  may  be  produced  at 
somewhat  less  expense  than  the  fine 
terrazzo  here  pictured,  by  mixing 
suitablemineral  colors  in  the  concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ^Association^  < 


Concrete  for  permanence  and  firesafety 


33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Georgian  Elegance 

is  Truly  Expressed  in  Orinoka  draperies 

of  Rich  Brocade  .  .  .  Guaranteed  Golorfast 


Mount  Vernon's  broad  lawns  roll  to  the  Potomac 
still,  and  Monticello  crests  its  "little  mountain."  .  .  . 
In  these  and  many  other  famous  Eighteenth  Century 
houses  we  have  a  faithful  picture  of  a  romantic  and 
a  decorative  age.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
Georgian  style  in  architecture  has  become  the  most 
popular  in  America  today ! 

But  the  complete  beauty  of  the  Georgian  or 
Colonial  interior  depends  on  more  than  paneled  walls 
and  classical  detail  .  .  .  much  more.  Hangings  and 
upholstery,  too,  must  reflect  this  spirit  of  cultured 
elegance.  And  Orinoka  gives  you  fabrics  in  charm- 
ing harmony.  The  wide,  deep  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room may  be  curtained  with  rich  brocade  which 
will  fall  to  the  floor  in  stately  "organ-pipe"  folds. 
Graceful  Queen  Anne  chairs  will  take  an  Eliza- 
bethan damask,  patterned  attractively  with  birds  and 
branches,  or  antique  velour  in  a  soft,  old  shade.  Case- 
ment curtains  may  be  of  the  sheerest  Raylawn  gauze. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know,  as  you  plan  your  decora- 
tions, that  Orinoka  colors  are  enduring.  However 
subtle  or  brilliant  the  tints,  they  will  keep  their  orig- 
inal depth.  Your  carefully  considered  color  values 
will  be  permanent,  for  these  materials  are  woven  of 
hand-dyed  threads,  treated  by  a  special  process.  They 
cannot  fade.  And  every  purchase  of  Orinoka  Color- 
fast  Fabrics  is  protected  by  the  guarantee  which  you 
will  find  attached  to  every  bolt.  The  Orinoka  Mills, 
183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Orinoka  Colorfast  Draperies  are  Guaranteed 
Sun  and  Tubfast 
Back  of  every  yard  of  Orinoka  Sunfast  Fabrics  you  buy  stand 
The  Orinoka  Mills  with  this  assurance:  "These  goods  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  fadeless.  If  the  color  changes  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  hereby 
authorized  to  replace  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase 
price."    Look  for  the  guarantee  tag  on  every  bolt. 


Orinoka 


DRAPERIES  .  .  .  COLORS  GUARANTEED 
SUN  AND  TUBFAST 


An  Eighteenth  Century  Georgian  room  shown  in  the  1930  Orinoka  booklet 


Send  20  cents  for  a  Full-color  Booklet  of  Nezv  Interiors 

Hope  Harvey,  well-known  authority  on  interior  decoration,  has 
planned  twelve  rooms  in  correct  period  styles  in  the  1930  Orinoka 
booklet.  Appropriate  materials  for  hangings  and  upho 
reproduced  in  color.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
close  20  cents   (in  coin)   with  the  coupon. 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS 

183  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:    I  should  like  a  copy  of  the   1930  Orinokav. 
booklet,    "Draperies   and    Color   Harmony."     I    am    enclosing 
20  cents  in  coin. 


Kamc- 
Strcct. 
City- 


Statc. 
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(J^'71  PEARLY  forty  thousand  square  feet  of 
Qj  V  floor  space  displaying  authentic  re- 
creations of  lovely  old  period  pieces,  beautiful 
antiques  and  imported  objets  d'art — such  are  the 
Showrooms  of  the  Albano  Company.  Albano's 
re-creations  have  won  an  enviable  reputation 
among  those  who  know  furniture  and  we  offer  to 


dealers  and  decorators  these  fine  re-creations  and 
antiques  in  a  variety  and  assortment  that  make 
the  correct  selection  easy  and  expeditious.  We 
are  a  strictly  wholesale  firm,  but  clients  intro- 
duced or  sent  to  us  by  decorators  or  dealers 
will  be  courteously  welcomed  to  our 
showrooms. 


A  GROUP    OF  ALBANO    RE. CREATIONS:    SHERATON    END    TABLE.    QUEEN  ANNE    WING  CHAIR,  WILLIAM  AND    MARY  CONSOLE    WITH    GEORGIAN    MIRROR    AND    GEORGIAN 

HANDLOOM    TAPESTRY    CHAIR    OF    FRENCH    INSPIRATION 


Jhe  Albano  [ompanyw 

SHOWROOMS 
309    EAST   46TH    STREET,  NEW    YORK 

FACTORIES:    306-8-10    EAST    47TII    ST.,  NEW    YORK 
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Rare  designing  skill  has  pro- 
duced this  bedroom  group  in 
the  manner  of  the  Gnglisb 
empire — a  British  interpreta- 
tion of  f  rencb  forms.  It  is 
made  of  fruitwood^mbellished 
with  marquetry  decoration. 


Che  complete  line  i9  on  display 
at  our  factory  throughout  the 
year,  permanent  showrooms 
elsewhere: 

Chicago 
608  8.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
392  prospect  H  venue 

JNcw  York  Office 
350  Madison  Hvenue 


ack  of  the  productions  of  the  Robert  COL  Irwin 
Company — back  of  the  chaste  forms,  the  skill  of 
trained  hands — is  the  steadfast  devotion  to  an 
ideal;  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  inspires  and  con- 
ceives and  builds  all  Irwin  furniture.  JMade 
without  restrictions  of  time  or  precedent,  these  faithful  re- 
productions of  genuine  antiques,  these  exclusive  adaptations 
of  the  best  period  styles,  are  suited  to  the  most  richly  ap- 
pointed homes  . .  .  Necessarily  are  these  productions  costly, 
but  the  Robert  UX.  Irwin  Company  also  brings  the  same 
high  standards  within  the  reach  of  moderate  incomes,  thus 
comprising  the  most  comprehensive  selection  of  fine  furni- 
ture to  be  found  anywhere  . . .  Offered  for  sale  by  the  best 
dealers,  it  is  always  available  for  public  inspection  at  any 
of  our  showrooms. 


J&ofatt  W.  Ittoitt  Co 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Y«*fs 

Grand  Rapids,  JMicbigan 
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The  Relations  of  Owner  and  Architect 

The  Essentials  of  that  Vital  Factor  in  Country  House  Architecture,  as  Explained 
by  Mr.  Julius  Cregory  in  an  Interview  with  JohnTaylor  Boyd,  Jr.  Twelfth  of  a  Series 
of  Articles    Entitled,      The    Modern    Home   as   the   American    Architect   Sees    It" 


Julius  Gregory,  Architect 

COUNTRY    houses    designed    by    Mr. 
Julius  Gregory  bear  the  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality and  distinction.  His  success 
with  small  houses  has 
made  him  a  designer 
of   large   house?,   and 
what  he  has  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  country 
house  architecture  ap- 
plies to  both. 

One  day  in  May, 
Mr.  Gregory  met  me 
at  the  clubhouse  of 
the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York, 
and  there,  at  lunch- 
eon, we  had  our  inter- 
view. "It  might  be 
valuable,  Mr.  Greg- 
ory," I  suggested,  "if 
you  gave  a  bit  of 
advice  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  architect 
and  his  relation  to 
his  client.  There  is 
much  popular  writing 
on  this  subject,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted." 

Mr.  Gregory 
smiled.  "Perhaps  too 
much  is  said."  he  re- 
plied, "about  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  architect  for  the  artistic 
side  of  the  house.  The  architect  is  still  looked 
upon  as  the  man  who  makes  a  house  look 
beautiful — and  up-to-date — and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  one  who  gives  it  as  much  of  an  air 
of  social  distinction  or  correctness  as  pos- 
sible. But  just  how  does  an  architect  make  a 
house  artistic?  Only  by  being  business-like. 
That  is  the  point.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  a 
house  that  does  not  require  from  the  architect 
the  utmost  intelligence  to  handle  it  properly. 
To  go  further,  the  architect  must  have  an 
efficient  business  organization.  To  mention 
only  one  requirement,  his  organization  must 
be  accurate  in  bookkeeping.  And  even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that,  in  artistic  matters, 
such  as  the  need  of  obtaining  the  right  char- 
acter and  harmony  in  building  materials,  the 
successful  result  depends  on  a  long  process 
of  businesc  administration  necessary  to  make 
the  artistic  judgment  effective.  To  illustrate 
with  the  case  of  brickwork.  First,  the  de- 
sired effect  must  be  as  clearly  specified  as 
possible  and  the  brand  of  brick  must  be 
chosen  in  advance  that  will  combine  the 
essential  requirements  of  color,  texture  and 
harmony  with  price  and  with  the  reliability 
of  the  manufacturer  in  delivering  the  brick 
on  the  job  at  the  right  time  and  according 


Picturesque  massing  of  varied  building  mate- 
rials against  a  steep  hillside,  with  stone  stairs 
leading     up     to     the     house     from     the     -treet 


to  sample.  In  the  specification,  the  bond, 
method  of  laying,  character  and  size  of  joint 
and  color  of  mortar  must,  of  course,  be  stated. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  You  cannot  paint  a 
picture  by  writing  specifications  and  letters 
of  instruction.  For  that,  are  required  the  per- 
sonal direction  by  the  architect  of  experienced 
workmen  on  the  job  and  also  the  cooperation 
of  a  contractor  and  foreman  who  are  anxious 
to  team  up  with  the  architect  in  getting  good- 
looking  brickwork.  Here,  again,  in  the  back- 
ground, is  the  architect's  business  activity 
which  makes  sure  that,  when  the  architect 
comes  on  the  job  a  few  days  before  the  time 
scheduled  to  begin  the  brickwork,  the  right 
type  of  contractor,  foreman  and  mason  are 
there  to  meet  him.  Then  little  samples  of 
wall  are  made  up  with  utmost  care  and  with 
some  experimenting,  in  order  to  get  just  the 
right  color  and  texture  in  the  brickwork  and 
to  make  sure  that  the  effect  harmonizes  with 
the  other  materials  and  with  the  subtle  color 
and  light  of  the  locality  which  must  be  felt 
almost  instinctively.  But  the  executive  work 
does  not  stop  there.  The  architect  must  ap- 
pear on  the  job  at  frequent  intervals  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  brickwork  is  being 
carried  along  according  to  the  samples  and 
perhaps  he  will  modify  it  slightly  so  as  to 


get  the  right  effect  in  the  broad  expanse  of 
walls.  Perhaps,  as  the  work  proceeds  to  the 
construction  of  the  garden  walls  or  outbuild- 
ings, the  architect  will 
vary  the  character  of 
the  brickwork  still 
further,  to  give  it  a 
more  rustic  appear- 
ance." 

"Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  for  the  ar- 
chitect to  keep  the 
business  man  himself 
straight,"  I  remarked. 
"Often,  the  last  thing 
a  business  man  wishes 
to  be  in  building  his 
own  home  is  business- 
like. He  prefers  to 
treat  it  more  as  a 
sport,  as  a  plaything. 
You  can't  blame  him 
for  that.  But  how  he 
can  mix  things  up  in 
a  building  operation, 
sometimes!  Until  the 
workmen  are  ready  to 
strike  and  the  con- 
tractor wants  to 
quit! " 

Mr.  Gregory  smiled 
and  continued.  "The 
architect  must  know 
the  local  laws  and  the  local  building  condi- 
tions. The  first  thing  he  does  when  he  enters 
a  new  locality  is  to  read  all  the  laws  and  to 
find  out  what  the  local  conditions  of  building 
— even  mortgage  conditions — are.  Building 
code,  sanitary  code,  fire  regulations,  zoning 
regulation — yes,  and  legal  practice  affecting 
mechanics  liens  and  contracts — and  insurance 
requirements.  How  necessary  it  is  for  an  ar- 
chitect to  use  his  head  when  he  places  a 
building  upon  a  plot! 

"And  when  he  plans  the  building  he  should 
keep  not  only  his  feet  on  the  ground  but  his 
ears  as  well — to  find  out  what  his  clients 
really  are  seeking.  Simply  to  dream  how  love- 
ly the  design  will  be  won't  make  it  come  true! 
"Years  ago,  people  were  willing  to  take 
what  they  got  from  an  architect.  They  didn't 
know  much  about  it  themselves.  Often  the 
architect  was  arbitrary — a  little  god.  Now 
people  know  much  better  what  they  want 
and  they  get  it." 

"Do  you  remember,"  I  asked,  "the  stories 
that  used  to  be  told  of  the  architects  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago?  The  picturesque 
pioneers  who  revived  architecture  in  this 
country?  Who  never  hesitated  to  use  heroic 
measures  to  keep  their  delicate  patient  alive? 
The  old  stories  that  builders  as  well  as  ar- 
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chitects  love  to  tell  of  Stanford  White — especially  that  one  when 
he  suddenly  arrived  on  the  job  just  as  a  very  expensive  and  very 
large  tile  roof  was  finished.  The  effect  was  too  regular,  too  me- 
chanical, to  suit  him.  'Rip  it  off!  Every  tile  of  it!  and  relay  it  as 
I  tell  you! '  was  the  substance  of  what  he  said,  but  not  in  such  mild 
language.  The  roof  was  ripped  off,  it  was  relaid,  and,  what  is  more, 


the  owner  paid  the  bill!  White  was  a  strong        Rustic  masonry  and 

m„n  jj  high-backed   roof  on 

(,«,  ...      ,,  .  .  ,  a    level    site    sloping 

lne   architects   supervision    of   construe-        down  toward  the  rear 

tion,"  said  Mr.  Gregory,  "is  the  most  essential 

factor  in  securing  good  results.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  build  a 

satisfactory  house  without  it.  Once  I  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  a 
set  of  drawings  with  an  owner  to  carry  out  himself.  I 
took  pains  to  go  over  all  the  details  with  him — particular- 
ly the  artistic  treatment  of  the  various  building  materials, 
and  the  finishes.  I  showed  both  him  and  the  builder 
samples,  pointing  out  to  them  examples  of  what  was 
necessary  in  houses  already  built.  But,  in  spite  of  all  my 
care,  the  result  was  not  a  striking  success." 

"The  same  thing  is  apt  to  happen  after  a  house  is 
completed,"  I  observed,  "when  the  owner  undertakes  to 
add  some  little  feature  to  his  house — a  porch,  an  out- 
building, a  dormer,  a  terrace,  say — without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  call  back  his  architect.  But  the  addition  is 
just  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  place,  and  a  work  of 
art  is  damaged." 

"It's  terrible!"  Mr.  Gregory  agreed.  "Generally  people 
are  so  interested,  so  enthusiastic!  When  they  are,  they 
usually  need  an  architect  to  restrain  them,  because  en- 
thusiasm that  must  be  perpetuated  in  masonry  and  timber 
is  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  people  are  not  espe- 
cially enthusiastic,  the  architect  must  work  up  enthusiasm 
in  them.  The  same  is  true  of  contractors.  An  architect 
cannot  get  good  results  without  the  fullest  aid  from  con- 
tractors, foremen  and  mechanics.  People  travel  in  Europe 
and  are  thrilled  by  the  marvellous  craftsmanship  of  the 
old  buildings  and  they  drink  in  the  stories  of  the  devotion 
of  the  old  builders  to  their  work.  But  the  same  thing 
happens  here  and  people  are  realizing  it." 

"That  brings  up  another  matter,"  said  I.  "Today,  the 
architect's  supervision  of  construction  is  becoming  so 
extensive  and  so  technical,  that  some  architects  feel  that 
they  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  they  might  as  well 
handle  the  construction  operation  itself — doing  what  the 
general  contractor  does,  that  is,  let  contracts  directly  to 
subcontractors  for  the  different  trades  concerned,  but 
acting  as  a  representative  of  the  owner  and  not  guarantee- 
ing the  cost.  This  protects  the  owner  on  the  cost  side  to 
a  large  degree  and  the  architect's  fee  is  increased  to  cover 
his  additional  effort." 

"That  problem  is  a  question  of  organization  merely," 

Mr.  Gregory  said.  "Some  architects  do  it,  but  I  don't 

think  I  would  want  to.  It  seems 

.        to  me  that  I  have  all  I  can  do 

Character -and I  charm  of  h      j,  end      f    ft 

fine  brickwork  ana  tall  '  ■> 

brick    gabled    chimney        when  there  is  a  competent,  re- 
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Charming  simplicity  sponsible  contractor  employed.  He  is  valuable 
of  wood  shingled  walls  in  following  up  the  work.  Then  I  don't  need 
to  be  constantly  after  the  plumber  and  the 
painter  and  the  rest  of  them  to  get  them  started  and  to  keep  them 
on  the  work.  Of  course,  some  contractors  will  throw  a  good  deal  of 
their  detail  work  back  on  the  architect's  organization  if  they  can." 

"That  is  particularly  true  of  the  mechanical  trades,"  said  I.  "Even 
with  a  good  contractor  on  the  job,  some  architects  say  that  they 
have  so  much  trouble  with  heating  and  plumbing  and  electric  work — 
also  painting — that  they  prefer  to  let  that  part  direct  to  subcontractors, 
as  a  better  arrangement  for  all  concerned." 

"I  don't  get  that  kind  of  a  builder,"  Mr.  Gregory  said, 
"and  when  an  architect  gets  a  new  contractor,  he  must  teach 
him  how  to  do  many  things,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  artistic  use  of  building  materials.  I  have  little  samples 
of  slate  and  wood  and  masonry  built  up  at  the  job.  But 
even  then  I  have  found  that  an  excellent  way  is  to  show 
builders — and  owners — actual  houses — the  bad  points  as 
well  as  good  points.  They  grasp  the  idea  more  easily  that 
way.  They  can  see  better  in  a  completed  building  the  re- 
lationship of  the  various  materials,  one  to  the  others,  and 
they  can  see  it  in  broad  masses  and  surfaces.  But  the  curious 
point  is,  that  you  cannot  teach  them  the  artistic  use  of 
building  materials  well  enough  to  leave  it  for  them  to  do. 

"Construction  is,  of  course,  an  endless  study,"  continued 
Mr.  Gregory.  "I  am  just  now  starting  a  house  near  Sound 
Beach,  Connecticut.  It  is  located  about  sixty  feet  from  Long 
Island  Sound.  We  had  a  problem  straight  through  to  make 
it  waterproof.  The  cellar  floor  is  fifteen  inches  thick,  rein- 
forced against  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  ground  water, 
and  the  entire  cellar  is  waterproofed,  with  the  cellar  windows 
all  set  above  grade." 

"What  do  you  think  of  fireproof  houses?"  I  asked.  "People 
often  feel  that  they  would  like  to  live  in  a  fireproof  house." 

"The  thing  that  interests  me  in  a  'fireproof  house  is  that 
it  does  away  with  shrinkage  and  cracks.  In  non-fireproof 
houses,  some  shrinkage  is  almost  unavoidable  and  cracks 
appear — inside  and  out.  People  don't  like  cracks.  The  avoid- 
ance of  fire  is  not  so  important  because  few  people  would 
live  in  really  fireproof  rooms — rooms  with  nothing  inflam- 
mable in  them. 

"Insulation  is  another  thing  that  is  interesting  me  at 
present.  I  believe  that  insulation  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  that  can  be  put  into  a  house.  But  one  must  make  a 
thorough  job  of  it.  A  minimum  of 

one  inch  'is  necessary  in  the  in-   .     Dignity  and  beauty  in 
sulation   material  and  one  and  a        tne  entrance  porch  of  a 

half     inches     is    better.     In     some  charming  Southern  home 


places,  the  local  gas  company  refuses  to  install  gas  as  a  fuel  unless 
the  house  is  well  insulated,  and  up  to  that  standard.  Then,  the  in- 
sulation must  cover  all  the  interior  surfaces,  almost  as  thoroughly  as 
waterproofing.  You  must  stop  all  vertical  and  horizontal  circulation 
of  air  in  or  out  of  the  house,  by  firestopping  and  otherwise.  In  a 
recent  house  that  I  designed,  the  insulation  was  sprayed  over  the  en- 
tire inside  surfaces  of  the  house — on  the  stone  walls,  before  they  were 
furred — and  then  it  was  carried  right  over  the  roof  on  the  under- 
side and  over  the  beams.  That  house  was  plastered  in  January  and 
it  was  actually  warm  when  heated  by  only  a  couple  of  coke  pots. 
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Robust  rustic  masonry,  slate  roof,  oak 
details  and  metal  casements  touched  by 
the    shadows     of    an     old     apple     tree 


Splendid  effect  of  fine  massing  and  of 
Structural  strength,  accented  with  deep 
shadows  of  walls  and  roofs.  The  masonry 
is  a  splendidly  rugged  effect,  made  of 
local  stone,  roughly  shaped,  contrasting 
picturesquely   with   the   oak   and   the  tile 
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There  are  thermostats  in  each  room  and  the  house  tends  to  be 
too  warm. 

''The  mechanical  installations  are  constantly  being  improved. 
In  heating,  the  trend  is  towards  concealed  radiation.  It  is  almost 
as  efficient  as  the  old  exposed  type  and  it  takes  up  only  three 
and  a  half  inches  of  space  between  the  studs.  Also,  in  the  last 
two  years,  the  old  hot  air  heating  method  has  come  back — but 
this  time  much  improved  in  every  way  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  motor-driven  blower  and  a  humidifier.  But  in  a  large  house 
two  installations  must  generally  be  used.'' 

"If  we  could  only  reduce  the  several  separate  installations  in 
a  house  to  one  system,  using  one  fuel  or  power  to  do  all  the 
work  of  heating,  lighting,  cooking  and  heating  water!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "That  would  be  the  ideal  way.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  as  a  practical  matter." 

"No,  we  have  not  reached  that  goal,"  replied  Mr.  Gregory. 
"The  next  step  seems  to  be  oil  burners  for  heat  and  hot  water. 
There  one  burner  in  the  boiler  of  the  heating  system  also  heats  a 
coil  that  heats  the  water  for  the  hot  water  supply." 

'"Do  you  notice  any  new  ideas  in  the  planning  of  country 
houses.  Mr.  Gregory?" 

"There  seem  to  be  fashions  in  planning.  Do  you  remember  the 
enthusiasm  over  sleeping  porches  some  years  ago?  And  the  sun 
parlors?'  Now  people  want  breakfast  moms  for  the  children.  They 
are  preferring  terraces  or  open  porches  to  closed  porches.  And, 
of  course,  the  great  thing  now  is  color.  People  seem  color-crazy," 
smiled  Mr.  Gregory. 

"Even  the  plumber  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  our  aesthetes, 
with  his  fixtures  in  pastel  shades,  borrowing  the  delicate  tones  of 
our  loveliest  fruits."  said  I. 

"Color — colored  tubs — colored  tile.  And  of  course,  the  tiles 
match  the  tubs.  Glorify  the  bathroom!  A  client  had  electric 
bathroom  heaters,  controlled  by  switches  in  the  bedrooms!  And 
I  would  advise  owners,  after  they  have  decided  on  all  the  electric 
base  outlets  that  they  will  need,  to  put  in  twice  as  many. 

"And  all  this  complexity  makes  of  great  importance  the  re- 
lationship of  architect  to  owner.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  kind  of 
work  the  relationship  is  closer.  You  have  heard  that  before,  but 
it  is  true.  The  architect  must  be  listening  and  noting  each  word- 
even  the  lightest  ones.  I  look  back  upon  many  delightful  ex- 
periences in  that  relationship — some  I  would  not 
have  missed  for  anything.  The  owner  should  be 
as  frank  as  possible  with  the  architect.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discover  just  the  design  that  is  right  for 
all  the  many  circumstances  of  the  case.  Usually 
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there  must  be  a  long  process  of  understand-     An  end  of  the  Southern 
ing  on  both  sides.  That  is  why  I  make  in-     h,°.use  with.  ?able.s  .a"(1 

,  ,        ,     .    ,  fi.ii  ,1  chimney    giving    height 

numerable  sketches,  one  after  the  other.     aiul  a  picturesque  touch 

So,   people  will   know  exactly  what   the 

house  will  look  like  when  it  is  finished. 

"And  another  point — people  should  get  both  the  ar- 
chitect and  the  landscape  architect  started  at  the  same 
time,  if  they  can  afford  it.  That  makes  for  coordination 
and  it  saves  much  time  and  trouble  and  expense.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  decorator. 

"Take  the  case  of  the  Wilsputte  house  at  New  Roch- 
elle  (Illustrated  in  this  article).  The  landscape  architect 
was  retained  at  about  the  same  time  that  I  was,  and  work 
was  actually  started  on  the  grounds  when  I  began  on  the 
design.  The  landscape  architect  employed  the  same  con- 
tractor who  was  constructing  the  house.  The  result  was 
that  the  masonry  of  garden  walls,  terraces  and  similar 
details  had  the  same  character  as  the  house  and  that, 
when  the  people  moved  into  the  house,  the  grounds  were 
also  complete — so  complete  that  the  place  looked  as  if 
they  had  lived  there  for  some  years. 

"Even  in  cases  where  people  do  not  feel  that  they  can 
afford  the  services  of  a  landscape  architect,  in  the  end 
they  bring  him  in.  In  fact,  I  think  that  the  landscape  ar- 
chitect is  now  coming  into  his  own  and  that  people  appre- 
ciate his  value.  So  they  might  as  well  get  him  started  at 
the  beginning. 

"In  this  case,  also,  the  interior  decorator  was  brought 
in  at  the  beginning.  She  was  a  woman,  with  the  back- 
ground of  an  architect,  the  result  of  having  spent  several 
years  in  an  architect's  office.  At  once  she  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  design,  went  thoroughly  over  all  the  detailed 
drawings  and  the  letter  files  and  thus  was  able  to  design 
all  the  draperies  and  furnishings  in  harmony  with  the 
design. 

"And,  of  course,  the  more  interested  the  client,  the 
better.  I  don't  mind  when  clients  come  to  me  with  pre- 
conceived ideas.  The  one  I  get  in  trouble  with  is  the 
vague  fellow  who  doesn't  know  what  he  wants.  I  would 
just  as  soon  build  a  house  for  the  whole  wide  world. 

"That   is,   if   he   persisted    in 
.  ..         beingvague — .  But  what  reallv 

A  picturesque  group  sil-  °       °.       ,  .- 

houetted  against  hillside        happens  is  that  the  uncertain 
trees  on  a  grassy  terrace  (Continued  on  page  117 ) 
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An  Apartment  in  Eighteenth  Century  English  Style 

The  Park  Avenue  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  de  I'Aigle  Munds  Is 
Done  in  the  Most  Distinguished  Manner  of  Its  Period.  Only 
Mrs.     Munds'     Bedroom     Is     French     Louis    XV    and    XVI     Styles 


Hayden  Co.,  Decorators 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CAPTIONS  BY  LUCY  LAMAR 


Tlie  drawing  room  of  this  New  York  apartment  has 
walls  of  Georgian  soft  green  panels,  with  windows  out- 
lined by  red  brocade.  The  fireplace  is  Georgian  green  and 
white  marble,  surmounted  by  an   18th  Century  painting 


Second  view  of  the  drawing  room  shows  interesting  Chip- 
pendale pie-crust  table,  a  spider-leg  table,  a  pair  of  green 
brocade  velvet  love  seats,  and  a  painting  by  Francis 
Cotes.  The  floor  is  covered  with  an  antique  Persian  rug 
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The  library  in  this  lovely  home  has  walls  in  walnut 
paneling,  a  soft  bine  damask  Queen  Anne  couch  and  a 
pair  of  line  Hepplewhite  chairs.  The  draperies  are  red 
brocade  the  same  as  in  the  drawing  room.  An  18th 
Century   English   desk    is   a    line  detail   in  the  furnishing 


In  the  entrance  to  this  beautiful  apartment  the  interest 
centers  in  a  fine  old  Chippendale  mirror  hanging  above 
a  Sheraton  side  table  which  holds  two  crystal  rondels. 
And  this  harmonious  interior  is  completed  with  a  Queen 
Anne  lacquer  clock  and  Queen  Anne  carved  walnut  chest 
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In  the  dining  room,  tlie  walls  are  pale  green  with  panels 
of  antique  Chippendale  paper.  The  draperies  are  gold 
brocade  which  also  covers  the  Chippendale  chairs.  The 
splendid  Duncan  Phyfe  table  is  dated  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century  and  an  old  walnut  chest  is  a  note  of  distinction 


Mrs.  Munds'  bedroom  is  French,  a  combination  of  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI  periods.  The  carpet  is  soft  gray,  the  walls 
pale  gray,  draperies  of  pastel  blue  and  rose.  The  Louis  XV 
bed  in  rose  brocade  with  powder  blue  taffeta  canopy.  The 
old  rosewood  cabinet  and  Louis  XV  bergeres  are  very  fine 
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A  bunch  of  Fall 
flowers,  clustered  in 
an  old  ginger  jar. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
planted  and  raised 
all  these  blossoms 
and  then  transplant- 
ed their  charm  to 
his  canvas.  His  gar- 
den is  an  old  fash- 
ioned one  and 
charming  to  a  de- 
gree, and  his  paint- 
ings of  flowers  have 
the  same  naive  and 
lovely  quality 


PHOTOGRAPHS  6Y 
PETED  A     JULEV 


Garden  and  Study  Combined 

Frank  Galsworthy  First  Plants  His  Lovely  English  Garden  and  ^hen 
Paints   It  for  the  Joy  of  all  Continental  and  American   Gardeners 


A  study  of  dahlias 
by  Frank  Galswor- 
thy,  the  flower 
"models"  taken 
from  his  own  gar- 
den. Mr.  Galswor- 
thy's dahlias  are 
quite  famous  in 
England  and  his 
paintings  of  them 
are  popular  over 
two  continents.  To 
some  his  being  an 
excellent  botanist 
gives  his  paintings 
added      value 
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Enchanting  California  Garden  Stairways 

There  1$  Almost  a  Splendor  of  Architectural  Beauty  About 
These   Stairways   as  They   Mount  from    Pool   to   Pergola 


PERHAPS  there  is  no 
detail  in  the  land- 
scaping of  a  garden 
that  can  add  so  much  to 
its  individuality  and  charm 
as  does  a  well-designed 
stairway.  Leading  from 
one  level  of  the  garden  to 
another,  and  providing 
sheltered  nooks  for  inter- 
esting little  trailing  plants, 
a  few  steps  can  immeasur- 
ably increase  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  th«^garden  and 
imbue  it  with  an  intrigu- 
ing suggestion  of  romance. 
Such  stairways  are  re- 
stricted to  grounds  of  slop- 
ing or  otherwise  suitably 
irregular  topography.  They 
provide  a  convenient 
means  of  ascent  or  descent 
over  grounds  more  or  less 
steeply  inclined  or  ter- 
raced. Naturally  they  are 
most  ideally  suited  to  the 
home  setting  of  consider- 


Right — This  stairway  has 
steps  of  gray  cement, 
enclosed  at  the  sides  by 
low,  stepped-up  stucco 
walls  in  white. The  home 
of  James  W.  Gillespie  at 
Montecito,  California. 
The  luxuriant  planting  is 
tropical  in  effect.  Bert- 
ram Goodhue,  Architect 


By  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


able  extent.  However, 
even  the  small  garden,  if 
of  sloping  character,  will 
often  permit  the  use  of  at 
least  a  short  flight  of  steps. 
Garden  stairways  pre- 
sent, in  their  building  and 
planting  treatment,  a 
number  of  very  interest- 
ing possibilities,  for  the 
exercise  of  individuality 
of  taste.  They  may  be  of 
cement,  stone,  brick,  or 
tile,  or  perhaps  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more 
materials — such  as  cement 
and  brick  or  brick  and 
tile.  Natural  stone,  either 
sandstone  flagging  or  a 
dressed  kind,  creates, 
when  properly  handled,  a 
particularly  admirable 
garden  stairway,  especial- 
ly where  a  rustic  effect  is 
desired.  Cement,  brick 
and  tile  are  usually  fa- 
vored for  formal  schemes. 


Below — The  charming 
effect  of  an  old  Italian 
garden  is  achieved  by 
a  broad  stone  stairway 
leading  down  to  a  cas- 
caded wall  fountain  and 
a  large  circular  pool. 
Home  of  F.  F.  Prentis, 
Pasadena.Green&Green, 
Landscape   Architects 


< 
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Sometimes,  there  is  a  de- 
sire for  an  aged  effect  in 
such  stairways;  in  such 
cases,  stone  is  given  the 
preference.  If  sandstone 
flagging  is  used,  the  treads 
will,  in  some  instances,  be 
mechanically  ground  down 
to  give  the  effect  of  being 
foot-worn.  Cement  is  also 
occasionally  used  to  give 
this  long-weathered  ap- 
pearance. It  receives  its 
artificial  ageing  mainly 
through  the  use  of  mixed- 
in  coloring,  to  give  a  mel- 
low, antique  tone,  and  by 
mottling  or  streaking  with 
suitable  stains. 

Garden  stairways  per- 
mit considerable  variation 
in  design.  They  may  rise 
in  a  single,  straight  flight, 
or,  if  the  slope  be  of  suf- 
ficient height,  in  a  series 
of  flights — broken  at  in- 
tervals by  landings  or 
stretches  of  step -free 
walk.  Again,  they  may 
curve  gracefully,  or  where 
they  are  comprised  of 
two  or  more  flights  and 
the  slope  is  of  suitable 
contour,  they  may  be 
planned  with  flights  run- 
ning  at  different  angles. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  their  being 
broken  up  in  some  such 


for  creating  either  an 
antique  or  a  modern  ap- 
pearance. Low  walls,  sol- 
idly built  of  cement  or 
brick,  doubtless  constitute 
the  most  popular  form  of 
enclosure  for  the  garden 
stairway  of  today.  Natu- 
rally, they  are  of  various 
designs,  and  may  be  con- 
structed in  any  height  de- 
sired. Frequently  their 
tops  are  hollowed  out  or 
form  a  base  for  jars  to 
hold  flowers  and  vines, 
the  vines  draping  down 
over  the  sides  with  charm- 
ing effect. 

Garden  stairways  also 
introduce  for  considera- 
tion certain  other  garden 
features  such  as  fountains, 
miniature  pools  and  sun- 
dials. Perhaps,  at  some 
turn  in  the  stairway, 
there  will  be  a  landing 
that  because  of  its  size  or 
its  plainness,  needs  to  be 
given  some  special  treat- 
ment in  a  decorative  way. 
If  so,  a  wall  fountain, 
spilling  its  water  into  a 
tiny  pool  below,  will  ad- 
mirably supply  the  needed 
touch — or  perhaps  a  built- 
in  seat  or  a  sundial.  Stairs 
should  lead  from  one 
lovely    spot    to    another. 


Above — Rising  through 
a  Line  of  Italian  cypress 
this  stairwaj  of  redbrick 
makes  a  particularly  ef- 
fective spot  in  a  formal 
garden.  \  ines  from  flow- 
er boxes  spill  out  over 
the  edges  of  the  broad 
steps.  Myron  Hunt, 
Landscape     Architect 


manner,  or  by  being  planned  in  winding 
style,  that  garden  stairways,  especially 
those  of  unusual  height,  are  made  most 
attractive. 

Interesting  possibilities  also  lie  in  the 
railings  or  other  enclosures  of  these 
stairs.  Wooden  balustrades  are  rarely 
employed    and    composition     ones — of 


artificial  stone — have  lost  much  of  their 
old-time  popularity.  The  real  balustrade, 
of  spindle-style  uprights  and  a  top  rail 
is  now  considered  adapted  to  use  in  such 
stairways  only  where  an  old-fashioned 
effect  is  desired.  Iron  railings  in  black, 
brown,  cream,  light  gray,  or  polychrome 
tints,  are  popular,  and  alike  adaptable 


Below — A  beautiful  gar- 
den stairway  in  the 
home  of  F.  L.  Loring, 
Pasadena,  brick  for  the 
steps  enclosing  wall  and 
balustrade  of  white  wood. 
A  wall  fountain  and 
pool  are  effective  fea- 
tures. Myron  Hunt,  Land- 
scape Architect 
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The  New  Idea  in  Wrought-lron  Fire  Screens 


In  these  Clever  Silhouette  Wrought-lron  Screens,  the  Figures 
Are  Members  of  the  Family,  Their  Horses  Are  Favorites 
from     the    Stables     and     the     Dogs    Are     the     Kennel     Pets 


Designed  and  Executed  by  Thomas  Wood 


Courtesy  Lucy  Lamar  Galleries 


AI>ove — 

Family  of  Mr.  Walter  B.  Eaton,  of  Aiken  and  Cedarhurst. 
These  are  actual  portraits  of  the  family  and  mounts  and 
one    gets    also    a    glimpse    of    South    Carolina    landscape 


Below — 

Fire  screen  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Frank  Burton  of  Aiken 
and  Westhury,  Long  Island.  The  scene  is  on  the  Aiken 
polo  field;  long  leaf  pine  forms  an  altractive  background 
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Distinguished  Libraries  in  Beautiful  Homes 

In    this   Croup   of   Six   Libraries,    Definitely   Important  Periods 
of  Furnishing  Have  Been  Arranged  By  Decorators  of  Authority 

The  fifth   in   our  Series  of  Distinguished  Rooms.     In  the  October  issue  paneled  rooms  will  be  shown 


K 


Ancient  Tudor  carv- 
ed oak  library,  re- 
stored and  adapted 
for  a  New  York 
home.  Original  fur- 
niture of  Elizabeth- 
an and  Jacobean 
periods  has  been 
used.  Rich  brocades 
and  velvets  are 
employed  for  up- 
holstery and  drap- 
eries. The  ceiling  is 
groined  and  ribbed 
in  plaster.  The  over- 
head light  comes 
from  an  antique 
brass  chandelier. 
The  bookshelves, 
set  into  the  panel- 
ing, are  an  integral 
part     of    the     wall 


//.  F.  Dawson,  Decorator 


An  old  English  li- 
brary with  fine 
Elizabethan  panel- 
ing enclosing  the 
bookcases.  The  fur- 
niture is  Elizabeth- 
an and  Jacobean 
with  a  few  18th 
Century  pieces.  The 
stone  mantel  is  17th 
Century.  The  old 
Persian  rug  has  a 
warm  rose  back- 
ground. Windows 
have  old  stained 
glass  insets  and  are 
draped  on  either 
side  with  antique 
brocade.  The  arm- 
chairs are  uphol- 
stered in  red  velvet 


Charles  of  London,  Decorator 
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The  delightful 
French  reading 
room  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  D e m m e 
Douglas  in  Sutton 
Place  has  blended 
brown,  blue-green, 
and  gold  in  the  col- 
or scheme,  repeat- 
ed in  the  Chinese 
draperies.  The  arm- 
chairs are  covered 
with  dark  brown 
moire.  The  curios 
in  this  room  are 
very  rare — delicate 
jade  trees,  carved 
ivory  tabernacles, 
and  over  the  sofa 
is  a  fine  Hopner 
portrait  which  adds 
its  own  special 
distinctive      note 


PHOTO  BY  F.  M.  OEMARES* 


Mrs.  Julia  Whitcomb,  Decorator 


A  more  simple  li- 
brary is  shown  here 
with  inset  book 
shelves  flanked  with 
wall  panels.  The 
room  is  painted  a 
light  buff  and  the 
floor  has  wide  oak 
planks  covered  with 
a  plain  velvet  rug. 
The  doors  at  the 
right  lead  into  an 
unusually  good  pine 
dining  room.  The 
furniture  of  this 
room  is  early  Colo- 
nial,  as  are  the 
prints  and  lighting 
fixtures.  It  is  ;i 
pleasant  and  grace- 
ful room  in  which 
to    study    or    read 


FHOtO  B1  MATTIB  EDWAHOS  HEWITT 


Alfred  Busselle,  Architect 
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An  elaborate  En- 
glish library  \\  ilh 
woodwork  of  quar- 
tered oak,  dark 
brown,  with  vwix 
finish.  The  frieze 
circling  the  top  of 
the  walls  is  old  em- 
bossed silver  and 
gold  decorated 
leather.  The  side 
walls  are  beautiful- 
ly enriched  with 
[>ila-ters  and  carv- 
ed overdoors  and 
mantels.  The  ceil- 
ing is  ornamental 
plaster.  Most  of  the 
furniture  i<  Jaco- 
bean. 1660,  although 
the  room  is  1610. 
The  furniture  is 
covered  in  damasks 
and  Genoese  velvet 


Lenygon   &   Morant,  Ltd.,   Decorators 


A  Spanish  library 
in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Edward  S.  Moore, 
at  Palm  Beach,  de- 
signed by  Addison 
Mizner.  The  ceiling 
is  beamed,  and  is 
decorated  in  shades 
of  red  and  black  on 
a  grayish  cream 
background.  The 
bench  at  the  left  is 
a  very  rare  Spanish 
Gothic  piece  and 
the  floor,  of  Mizner 
tiles,  is  covered 
with  antique  Span- 
ish rugs.  The  furni- 
ture is  old  Spanish, 
and  the  wall  bluish 
green  plaster.  Old 
Gothic  hinged  pan- 
els close  over  the 
book     shelves 


>• ;  V\\^  \V>  x  x^X^wvv 
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Dahlias  Are  Plants  of  American  Origin 

Although  These  Gorgeous  Blooms  Were  Not  Introduced  into 
Ornamental  Gardens  of  America  until  a  Century  Ago. 
Seventh    in    a    Series     of     Practical     Garden    Articles 

By  MARSHALL  A.  HOWE 

Acting   Director-iii-chief,  New  York   Botanical   Garden.-- 


I 


THERE  are  doubtless  still  some  people  in 
the  United  States  to  whom  dahlias  are 
simply  "flowers"  or  "posies",  with  no 
special  bearing  on  the  great  currents  of  the 
world's  thought  and  action!  However,  to  a 
yearly  increasing  number  of  enthusiasts,  a  col- 


Dahlias    at    The    New    York    Botanical 

Garden  in  October,  the  old  salmon-pink 

"cactus"  variety,  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 

in  the  foreground 


July  and  continuing  until  the  arrival  of  the 
killing  frosts  in  jOctober  and  November.  The 
dahlia  is,  however,  essentially  an  autumn- 
flowering  plant  and  is  at  its  best  in  the  cool 
shortening  days  of  September  and  October. 
The  glories  of  daffodils,  tulips,  peonies,  irises, 


> 


lection  of  modern  dahlias  is  a  long-continued 
source  of  wonder,  astonishment,  and  admiration. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  dahlia  app< 
to  be  due  to  the  wondrous  beauty  and  diversity 
of  its  flowers,  both  as  to  form  and  color,  and  to 
the  fact  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  the 
earlier  and  freer-flowering  varieties  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  flowers  for  two  or  three 
months,  beginning,  perhaps,  by  the  middle  of 


\n  attractive 
plant  of  the 
bright  rose- 
pink  "decora- 
tive" dahlia, 
Winifred  De- 
\  inc.  at  The 
New  York  Bo- 
tanical Garden 
in    October 


The  bronzy- 
huff  and  gold 
dahlia,  Jane 
Co v\  I .  intro- 
duced in  1927. 
Ml  hough  new, 
ibis  variety 
ranked  third 
in  popularity 
among  experts 


rhododendrons,  and  gladioli  are  indeed  most 
striking  and  it  would  ill  become  any  dahlia- 
lover  to  affect  to  despise  them,  but  he  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  the  glory  of  any  one 
individual  plant  of  these  groups  is  short-lived 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  modern  dahlia. 
Dahlias  are  plants  of  American  origin. 
They  exist  in  nature  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
rather  poorly  defined,  or  at  least  imperfectly 
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understood,  botanical  spe- 
cies, mostly  natives  of  the 
mountains  and  table-lands 
of  Mexico  and  of  northern 
South  America.  The  first 
printed  record  of  anything 
that  botanists  are  able  to 
recognize  as  a  dahlia  oc- 
curs in  a  large  quarto  vol- 
ume on  the  natural  history 
of  Mexico  by  Francisco 
Hernandez,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician who  was  sent  to 
Mexico  in  1570  by  King 
Philip  II,  with  a  credit  of 
60,000  ducats  (about 
5138,000),  to  study  and  re- 
port upon  the  natural 
products  of  this  "New 
Spain".  Hernandez  remain- 
ed in  Mexico  seven  years, 
collecting  and  studying  the 
plants,  animals,  mineral?, 
and  antiquities  of  this  new, 
yet  old,  country.  He  car- 
ried back  to  Spain  sixteen 
folio  volumes  of  manuscript 
and  drawings  and  deposited 
them  in  the  Escorial  near 
Madrid,  where  nearly  a 
century  later  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  great  fire, 
but,  apparently,  a  duplicate 
of  certain  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings and  of  some  of  his 
drawings  reached  Rome, 
where  they  were  published 
in  1651,  in  Latin,  the  language  of  the  learned 
of  that  day.  Here  were  printed  figures  and 
a  brief  description  of  what,  doubtless,  is 
now  known  as  a  dahlia,  under  the  native 
Aztec  name  acocotli,  which  is  said  to  mean 
also  a  pipe  or  a  water-pipe,  evidently  in 
allusion   to   the  hollow  stems  of  the  plant, 


A     nine-inch     spinel-red  which,  in  the  au- 

"deeorativeM  dahlia,  Mil-  tumn,  often  carry 

tired  Brooks  Hoover,  oria-  .    11  „,.; 

inated   in   California   and  rotable       <iUantl- 

named   for  a   sister-in-law  ties    of    free    sap. 

of    the    President    of    the  The        present 

United     States.     From     a  widely      known 

flower  grown  at  The  New  name   dahlia  was 
lork    Botanical    Gardens  .  , 

not  bestowed  up- 
on the  plant  until 
.      more  than  a  century  later  and  more  than  two 
•      centuries  after  it  came  to  the  attention  and 
caught  the  interest  of  Hernandez  in  Mexico. 


In  1789,  a  prominent  date  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  an  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  sent  seeds  of  the  acocotli  to  the  Abbe 
Cavanilles,  later  Director  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens of  Madrid.  The  seeds  grew,  produced 
plants    that    flowered   in    Madrid    the    first 
season,  and  in  1791  the  Abbe  Cav- 
anilles described  it  in  Latin  in  the 
orthodox    botanical    fashion,    pub- 
lished illustrations  of  its  leaves  and 
flower,  and  gave  it  the  name  Dahlia 
pinnata — Dahlia   in   honor  of   An- 
dreas Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist  who 
apparently  never  had  anything  to 
do    with    the    plant — and    pinnata 
because  its  leaves  were  divided  in 
a    more    or    less    feathery    fashion. 
Three  years  later,  he  described  two 
more  forms,  or  species  as  he  con- 
sidered   them    to    be,    naming    one 
Dahlia   rosea,    because   its    flowers 
were    rose-colored    and    the    other 
Dahlia  coccinca,  because  its  flowers 
were     scarlet,     but     so     many 
varieties  or   sorts   appeared   in 
the   course   of  garden   cultiva- 
tion   that,   botanists    tired    of 
giving   Latin    names    to    them, 
so,    later    on,    they    were    all 
lumped     together     under     the 
expressive    name    Dahlia    vari- 
abilis. 

The  flowers  of  the  first- 
known  forms  were  of  the 
'"single"  or  "half-double"  type,  but 
those  that  were  "fully  double"  soon 
appeared  and  these  became  increasingly 
popular.  By  1816,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  England  had  sixty 
double-flowered  dahlias  in  cultivation 
and  by  1841  an  English  grower  is  said 
to  have  listed  as  many  as  1,200  varieties 
— all  or  nearly  all  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  the  seeds  sent  from 
Mexico  to  Madrid  in  1789 — a  truly  re- 
markable example  of  a  plant's  capacity 


A  collection  of  "cactus"  dah- 
lias, representing  four  older 
varieties    in    rich    colore 


for  variation,  when  that  ca- 
pacity is  aided  and  abetted 
by  man. 

Dahlias  were  introduced 
into  the  ornamental  gardens 
of  the  United  States  some- 
what more  than  a  century 
ago.  Five  years  ago,  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  S.  Norton  of 
Maryland  published  a  book- 
let entitled  "Seven  Thou- 
sand Dahlias  in  Cultiva- 
tion", meaning  varieties,  of 
course,  and  not  individual 
plants.  New  varieties  placed 
on  the  market  since  that 
date  would  bring  the  total 
to  more  than  8,000.  Most 
of  them  are  offered  for  sale 
by  American  dealers.  No 
one  desires  to  grow  them  all, 
for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them  have  been  replaced 
by  newer  ones,  similar  but 
better. 

A  recent  booklet  by  the 
author  just  mentioned  gives 
a  summary  of  the  first- 
choice  varieties  of  thirty- 
five  of  the  best-known 
dahlia  specialists  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  few  from  Europe, 
who  were  asked  to  list  their 
twenty-five  favorite  varieties  and  give  rea- 
sons for  their  choice.  The  best  all-round 
dozen  varieties  according  to  this  expert 
referendum  are,  in  order  of  popularity: 
Jersey's  Beauty,  Mrs.  I.  de  Ver  Warner, 
Jane  Cowl,  Ambassador,  Edna  Ferber,  Ellinor 
Vanderveer,  Marmion,  Sagamore,  Jersey's 
Beacon,  Mariposa,  Trentonian,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin.  This  list  doubtless  reflects 
the  prevailing  popularity  of  the  "big  fellows", 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  of  them 
rank  high  in  form  and  color  of  the  flower. 
When  general  vigor,  disease-resistance,  and 
free-flowering  qualities  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  present  writer  would  be  dis- 
posed to  substitute  Judge  Marean,  Margaret 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Papillon,  and  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  Jr.,  for  four  of  those  included  in  the 
list.  For  the  very  choicest  of  large  ex- 
hibition    flowers, 

if  the  lists  were  to  Jersey's    Beauty,    a    "true 

be  extended,  one         §ink ,  dec^taive"\   in,!',°- 
,,  „       ,  duceu  in   \vl6  and  easily 

could   not  afford        the  most  popuiar  among 
(Cont.onpage96)  dahlias  in  the  UnitedStates 
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Rooms  from 
Beautiful  Boston 
Apartments 


This  Croup  of  New  England 
Rooms  Are  of  Exceptional 
Charm  and  Are  Definitely 
More      French      than      Puritan 


Decorated  by  The  Queen  Anne  Studios 


Above — This  bed 
room  combines  sev- 
eral French  peri- 
ods. Its  paneled 
walls  are  yellow 
green  and  there  is 
a  15th  Century 
mantel  of  tete  de 
negre  marble.  The 
furniture  is  old 
French  and  the  bed 
canopy  is  Breton 
lace  over  ashes  of 
roses  silk.  The  rug 
is  an  old  and 
very  fine  Aubusson 


Below — The  murals 
in  this  living  room 
in  Boston  were  old 
French  canvases 
found  in  a  house 
near  Tours.  The 
marble  mantel  is 
Georgian  and  the 
easy  chair  is  cov- 
ered in  Nattier  blue 
brocatelle.  The 

walls  are  done  in 
darker  blue.  The 
Regency  armchair 
is  done  in  old 
yellow  needlepoint 
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Above — An  old  Italian  spinet  is  seen  in  this  pine  living 
room  and  the  sofa  is  antique  Sheraton.  The  draperies  are 
old  chintz  and  there  are  old  shield-hack  Hepplewhite 
chairs   and   an    interesting,  very   old  pine   corner   cabinet 


Below — A  second  view  of  the  French  living  room.  The 
kneehole  desk  is  Chippendale  and  die  porcelain  horse 
is  of  the  T'Ang  period.  The  rug  is  a  Yarkandie,  hand- 
made, in  Kashmir.  Console  tables  are  of  the  Adam  period 
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Left — This  amusing  little  portrait  of  a 
motorist,  evidently  new  to  his  car,  is 
shown  in  hrilliant  colors  of  blue  and 
yellow,  with  intense  black  for  the 
machine 


Modern  Viennese 
Figure  Porcelains 


These  Humorous  Designs 
from  Vienna  Are  All  Pre- 
senting in  Some  Rather 
AmusingWay,the  Modern 
Interest  in  Sport.  So  We 
See  the  Horses,  the  Motor 
Car,  the  Sleigh,  Coif,  and 
even  the  Carousel. 


/ 


These  Little  Figures  Were 
All  Designed  by  Gudmann 
Bandisch,  and  Were  Ex- 
ecuted at  the  Ceramic 
Factories  of  Wiener 
Werkstatte 


Above — An  old-fashioned  sleigh,  with 
two  horses  looking  around  with  an  air 
of  great  curiosity  at  the  occupants, 
perhaps  not  liking  the  little  porcelain 
figures  and  least  of  all,  the  foolish 
little  (log 


Left — A  modernistic  idea  for  a  carou- 
sel with  very  fantastic  children. 
The  animals  look  most  proud  and 
pompous  and  the  children  are  some- 
what in  the  shade.  The  colors  are  very 
gay  and  absurd  and  the  little  cock 
crowing  so  lustily,  which  seems  to 
furnish  the  only  music,  is  in  black 
and  white 


) 


Right — Golf  must, 
of  course,  be  includ- 
ed in  this  porcelain 
sport  world  and  the 
most  amusing  thing 
in  this  group  is  the 
liny  caddy,  who 
seems  to  belong  to 
some  miniatur e 
world,  with  sticks 
out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  those  requir- 
ed   by    the    golfers 


odern  idea  of  a  game  of  polo.  The 
nimated   and   the   players   seem    some- 
what confused,  whether  over  their  steeds  or  the  game  one 
can  only  venture  a  guess.  Figures  are  in  brilliant  colors 


Courtesy  Elsie 
Sloan  Farley 
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Wing  chair  of 
the  more  elab- 
orate type  with 
carved  legs  and 
exposed  carv- 
ed facings  to 
the  arms,  cov- 
ered in  crim- 
son damask 


Grandfather  and  Other  High-Back  Chairs 

These  Old  Seats,  Popular  Alike  in  Castles  and  Cottages  of  Old 
England  and  in  the  Homes  of  the  Early  Colonists,  Have  Heard 
Many  a  Stirring  Tale  and  Known  Many  a  Forgotten  Romance 

By  EDWARD   H.   WENHAM 


THAT  sentimental  affection  we  all  hold 
toward  scenes  we  once  knew  finds  vari- 
ous expressions  and  even  through  so 
prosaic  a  medium  as  furniture.  Few  will  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  that  earlier  memories  in  any 
way  influence  the  furnishings  of  our  homes 
and  foster  a  predilection  for  certain  articles. 
But  they  do  so  none  the  less.  This  influence 
is  often' the  parent  of  the  desire  for  rooms 
in  the  styles  of  by-gone  times.  It  shows  itself 
in    the    prefer- 


.-'4 


I 
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ence  for  some 
particular  type 
of  design  in  a 
desk,  sideboard, 
bed,  chair  or 
other  piece,  the 
explanation  be- 
ing that  when 
we  come  to  se- 
lect furniture 
for  our  home, 
we  unconscious- 
ly hark  back  to 
that  familiar  in 

the  days  of  our  childhood.  It  may  be  our 
thi nights  unconsciously  return  to  an  old 
farmhouse  in  Xew  England  or  Pennsylvania, 
to  a  town  house  in  a  Mid-Western  city  or  to 
one  of  the  aristocratic  mansions  of  the  Old 
South.  Either  one  may  have  been  the  first 
home  we  knew;  yet  each  remains  impressed 


pijSfl 


on  the  memory,  for,  as  the  poet  wrote, 
''Where  e'er  I  may  go  through  the  world  to 
and  fro,  my  thoughts  turn  to  that  old- 
fashioned  home."  It  matters  not  what  hap- 
pens in  after  years,  whether  we  meet  success 
or  failure  in  our  search  for  material  pros- 
perity, the  memory  of  that  old-fashioned 
home  never  becomes  dimmed. 

Always,  too,  with  each  of  us,  there  is  the 
mental  picture  of  some  one  piece  of  furni- 
ture closely  associated  with  our  early  days. 
So  it  is  we  repeat  it  in  the  home  we  later 
build;  which  explains  the  survival  of  many 
old  styles  of  furniture  and  the  consistent  ap- 
pearance of  like  objects  in  different  homes 
of  to-day.  The  affection  inspired  in  this  way 


Left — One  of  a  pair 
of  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany elhow  chairs 
showing  the  Chinese 
influence  in  the  front 
l(^  and  covered 
w  i  t  h  p  e  t  i  t  -  p  o  i  n  t 
needlework.  Cour- 
tesy   Gill    &    Reigate 


Right  — The 
understructure 

of  this  exam- 
ple follows  the 
turned  style 
with  scroll 
front  feet  of 
the  late  17th 
Century.  Cour- 
te-y  Ginsburg 
&  Le\  y 


is  mostly  directed  toward  certain  seats.  We 
remember  these  in  connection  with  happy 
hours  among  people  who  were  kindly;  and, 
curiously  enough,  we  are  more  inclined  to 
select  chairs  we  knew  in  the  rooms  of  our 
grandparents  when  we  were  privileged  to 
stay  at  their  home. 

To  this  we  may  attribute  the  persistence 
of  the  high-back  wing  type,  often  spoken  of 
as  "grandfather"  chairs.  No  article  of  furni- 
ture is  more  romantic,  and  in  its  own  proper 
setting,  beside  an  open  fireplace,  one  of  these 
old  seats  seems  to  suggest  the  whisperings  of 
mystical  tales  and  legends.  They  symbolize 
the  place  of  honor  reserved  for  grandfather, 
and  each  of  us  can  recall  how  we  would 
clamber  up  onto  the  knee  of  the  white-haired 
old  gentleman  and  nestle  back  against  the 
soft  cushioned  sides  of  the  chair;  then 
quietly  listen  to  his  voice  tell  the  old-time 
story  of  the  fairy  princess  or  perhaps  the  tale 
of  Sanford  and  Merton,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, hug  grandfather  and  "so  to  bed."  In 
the  humble  homes  of  hidden  villages  and 
in  the  great  castles  now  slumbering  behind 


Right — William  and 
Mary  wing  chair 
showing  the  use  of 
scrolls  with  the  wings 
and  cresting.  By  the 
courtesy     Needham's 


Left — A  Georgian 
pine  interior  with 
contemporary  fur- 
niture of  mahog- 
any and  satin • 
wood,  exhibiting 
the  colorful  value 
of  a  high-back 
chair  covered  in 
fabric  of  a  Chinese 
pattern.  Courtesy 
Stair     &    Andrew 


battle  scarred  walls, 
in  Old  England,  the 
rooms  of  each  alike 
had  their  wing  chairs. 
Great  open  fireplaces 
and  ill-fitting  doors 
called  for  a  high  back 
seat  to  protect  the 
occupant  from  the 
windy  blasts  which 
swept  under  the  door 
and  up  the  chimney. 
And  the  side  pieces 
were  adapted  to  give 
additional       coziness. 
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nor  can  any  gainsay  the  coziness 
of  these  chairs.  Many  a  warm 
discussion  has  been  held  by 
bucolic  politicians  while  seated 
in  wing  chairs  beside  the  fire  of 
a  village  inn;  many  the  hunting 
and,  possibly,  less  printable 
story  have  they  heard  and  many 
the  lovers  who  have  exchanged 
silent  signs  of  affection,  shel- 
tered from  prying  eyes  by  the 
broad  projecting  wings  on 
either  side. 

Romantic  they  may  be,  as 
associated  with  the  more  inti- 
mate home  life  of  years  gone 
by;  yet  equally  so  in  that  evo- 
lution of  the  cabinet-maker's 
craft  which  made  for  more  com- 
fortable   furniture.    The    early 


Below — This  chair  has  the 
four  plain  cabriole  legs  and 
pad  feet  typical  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period.  The  sewn  joints 
of  the  damask  covering  are 
gimped  and  a  deep  fringe 
applied  to  frame.  Courtesy 
American      Art     Association 


Below — A  corner  of  an 
early  English  oak  pan- 
eled room  with  early 
18th  Century  furniture 
and  a  "grandfather" 
chair,  the  whole  being 
an  attractive  scheme 
of  decoration.  Courtesy 
Edward  I.  Farmer 


wood  settles  with  their  shelves  to 
hold  the  wax  taper  may  seem  far 
removed  from  the  finely  uphol- 
stered chairs  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  To  most  of  us  there  may 
be  no  apparent  connection,  but 
the  chair  was  the  offspring  of  the 


Above — This  room 
contains  several  high- 
backed  chairs,  one 
of  the  wing  type  be- 
ing placed  on  either 
side  of  the  fireplace, 
others  of  open-arm 
type  also  used.  Cour- 
tesy  Lord    &    Taylor 


Above  —  Open-arm 
high-back  chair  with 
carved  cabriole 
front  legs  found  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Courtesy  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of 
Fine   Arts 


settle.  In  those  farm- 
house kitchens  which 
have  escaped  the  eye  of 
the  insinuating  collec- 
tor, and  such  are  few 
indeed,  the  high-back 
wooden  armchair  with 
roughly  shaped  wings 
remains  to  the  present 
time.  Both  in  outlying 
sections  of  America 
and  in  Great  Britain 
these  relics  of  early 
individual  seats  remain 
to  recall  when  uphol- 
stery was  a  luxury  and 
people  sat  erect. 

Often,    the    country 

wooden  chair  is  fitted 

with  a  lift  seat  or  a 

large    pull-out    drawer 

(Cont.  on  page  100) 
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Among  the  New  Books 

Fiction  Dominates  Everything  at  this  Season 
By  BURTON  RASCOE 


"laments  for  the  living" 

DOROTHY  PARKER  has  collected  her 
best  short  stories  under  the  title  La- 
ments for  the  Living  (Viking  Press). 
The  volume  contains  ''Big  Blonde"  which 
won  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  prize.  It  also 
contains  her  famous  '"Telephone  Call"  and 
other  concise,  poignant,  character  etchings 
which  have  made  her  fame  as  a  prose  writer 
equal  to  her  distinction  as  a  poet.  Brevity, 
clarity,  point,  incisiveness,  sympathy — these 
are  the  qualities  of  Mrs.  Parker's  prose  pieces 
which  make  her  one  of  the  most  individual  of 
our  fiction  writers — these  qualities  and  her 
point  of  view,  which  is  that  brilliant,  tender- 
minded  person,  hating  a  world  that  is  not  as 
sweet  and  pretty  as  it  might  be  and  loathing 
the  cruelties  of  living.  Some  of  her  characters, 
so  will-less  and  sentimental,  seem  like  be- 
trayed Pollyanas,  drowning  their  disillusions 
in  speakeasies;  but  the  sympathy  Mrs.  Park- 
er gives  them  is  so  understanding  that  we  are 
made  to  share  it.  Laments  for  the  Living  is 
one  of  the  few  recent  books  to  read  which  is 
something  of  a  social  and  intellectual  ob- 
ligation. 

"cimarron" 

Edna  Ferber  gets  more  gusto  into  her  work 
than  any  woman  now  writing  fiction.  Her 
tales  have  a  heartiness  that  is  imperfectly 
described  as  masculine  because  so  few  mas- 
culine writers  have  it.  In  her  use  of  dialogue 
she  employs  the  living  speech  of  men  with 
always  the  right  accent  and  idiom.  On  reading 
her  latest  novel,  Cimarron  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  I  was  amazed  to  discover  how  accu- 
rately she  has  reproduced  the  rough  and 
vigorous  language  of  the  Southwest;  because 
this  language  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  vo- 


Felix   Salten,    well   known   author   of  "Bambi," 
has  a  new  book,  "The  Hound  of  Florence,"  pub- 
lished bv  Simon  &  Schuster 


cabulary  with  peculiarities  of  dialect  (for  it 
is  not  a  dialect)  as  it  is  a  way  of  thinking. 
And  that  way  of  thinking  was  conditioned 
by  the  hazards  and  lawlessness  of  the  early 
pioneering  days.  When  Oklahoma  was  first 
opened  up  for  settlement,  people, — pioneer- 
ing and  adventurous  people, — went  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  each  person 
bearing  his  native  heritage  of  language  and 
customs  and  habits  of  thought,  all  of  which 
had  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  set  of  conditions 
created  almost  over  night  on  the  prairies. 
Just  as  the  laws  of  the  new  country  had  to  be 
the  result  of  trial  and  error,  so  had  the 
language  to  arise  out  of  the  same  circum- 


Edna    Ferber,   whose   latest   novel,   "Cimarron," 

is  a  story  of  Oklahoma  frontier  life,  published 

by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 


stances  which  created  those  laws.  The  lan- 
guage of  Oklahoma  is  studded  with  cliches 
which  are  not  the  cliches  of  other  regions  but 
special  cliches  deriving  from  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  common  means  of  intercourse  on  the 
part  of  a  highly  heterogeneous  group  of  peo- 
ple. Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  language 
of  the  early  settlers — those  I  knew  in  my 
boyhood  in  Oklahoma  and  those  survivors  of 
the  boom  days  with  whom  I  talked  on  a  visit 
to  Oklahoma  last  summer.  That  is  the 
language  Miss  Ferber  has  uncannily  caught. 
You  will  enjoy  Cimarron.  It  has  all  of  the 
qualities  of  an  excellent  talkie.  I  wish  I  did 
not  have  to  say  that,  because  the  trouble  with 
the  very  best  sort  of  talkie  is  that  you  remem- 
ber, after  a  while,  only  snatches  of  it  and  you 
get  no  lasting  impression  of  what  the  whole 
thing  is  about,  even  when  it  thrills  and  de- 
lights you  for  an  evening.  Miss  Ferber's  worst 
fault,  as  an  artist,  is  paradoxically,  that  of 
extreme  readability.  She  gets  into  her  novels 
so  much  of  what  George  M.  Cohan  calls 
"gravy"  that  the  meat  is  lost  sight  of.  She 


Dorothy  Parker,  whose  first  volume  of  prose, 
"Laments  for  the  Living,"  is  a  collection  of  her 
best  short  stories  and  sketches.  The  Viking  Press 


has  pistol  duels  in  her  book  which  are  simply 
magnificent;  but  unfortunately  they  are  quite 
implausible.  No  one  could  do  such  shooting 
as  her  hero  does  except  Tom  Mix  who  does 
it  in  the  movies  with  the  aid  of  trick  cameras. 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  because  I 
had  to  learn  shooting  with  pistol,  rifle  and 
shotgun  when  I  was  still  in  short  pants;  my 
mother  can  bore  a  knot-hole  with  a  twenty- 
two  rifle  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  without 
her  glasses  and  my  father  can  neck  a  bottle 
with  a  forty-five  at  fifty  feet  by  taking  care- 
ful aim;  my  brother  has  a  medal  for  pistol 
marksmanship  from  the  army;  and  I  have 
watched  the  best  pistol  shot  in  Oklahoma  do 
his  stuff.  Miss  Ferber  has  her  hero  fire  from 
the  hip  at  fifty  yards  or  so  and  purposely  cut 
his  cattle  brand  with  that  single  shot  in  the 
ear  of  a  chap  who  is  ducking  into  a  saloon.  It 
can't  be  done,  and  if  some  tall  yarner  down 
in  Oklahoma  told  Miss  Ferber  it  had  been 
done,  she  shouldn't  allow  herself  to  be 
kidded. 

Cimarron  is  the  story  of  life  in  Oklahoma 
from  the  first  days  of  the  Sooners  to  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  in  the  Osage  country.  As  she 
(Continued  on  page  101) 


Francis  Griswold  is  finding  success  in  his  book, 
"Tides  of  Malvern,"  published  by  William  Mor- 
row &  Co. 
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Courtesy  oj  Bristol  Co. 


A  Park  Avenue  Apartment  of  Great  Charm 

Fine  Examples  of  Old  English  and  Antique  French   Furniture  Com- 
bine to  Make  this  Apartment  One  of  Extreme  Luxury  and   Elegance 


In  the  charming  living 
room  of  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Filor, 
the  walls  are  an  antique 
pastel  green,  with  old 
ivory  ceiling.  An  antique 
satinwood  cabinet  was 
brought  from  Ipswich  and 
there  is  a  pair  of  old 
plum  velvet  love  seats. 
An  armchair  is  green  and 
gold  brocade  and  the 
Chippendale  armchairs 
are  covered  with  amber 
needlepoint 


In  this  corner  of  the 
lounging  room  and  den. 
the  background  is  walnut 
paneling  and  the  lovely 
de>k  by  the  window  is 
old  William  and  Mary.  A 
couch  of  green  brocade 
contrasts  interestingly 
with  the  plum  velvet  car- 
pot  and  a  fine  old  tressel 
table  against  the  side  wall 
is  antique  walnut 
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Anne  Hanaway,  Decorator 


A  more  extended  view  of  the  lounge  and  smoking  room  shows  a  very  fine  old 

Queen   Anne    cabinet   with   a    capacious   armchair   at   one   side,    done   in    green 

brocatelle.  A  fine  Queen  Anne  chair  stands  between  the  cabinet  and  the  couch 

and  over  the  couch  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Filor 


In  the  French  bedroom 
shown  at  the  right,  the  walls 
are  parchment  color,  in  in- 
teresting contrast  with  the 
green  chenille  rug.  A  Louis 
XVI  bed  is  a  remarkable  re- 
production, covered  with 
French  gold  brocade.  The 
commode  is  satinwood  with 
painted  oval  panels  and  over 
the  commode  is  an  antique 
trumeau  framed  in  pilasters, 
between  which  is  set  a  paint- 
ed panel.  The  windows  are 
richly  draped  in  salmon 
colored  taffeta  and  in  pleas- 
ant contrast  is  the  easy  chair 
in  jade  green  chintz 
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Old  Staffordshire  platter  with  the  coat-of- 
arms    of   Georgia,    and    border   of   leaves 


W 


Early    view    of    the    City    of    New 
York  from  Weehawk  in  Staffordshire 
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Staffordshire  platter  with  portraits  of  Jef- 
ferson, Washington,  Lafayette  and  Clinton 


„>yJ,«;.V  «  «»"W«^« 


landscape  view  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 

as   it   was  in  the   early   18th    Century 


Winter  scene  in  Plttsfield  with  impor- 
tant  buildings  o£  that   citj    in   l>order 


Historic  Staffordshire  China 
in  Decoration 

Complete  Services  of  Blue  and  White  China  Deco- 
rated with  American  States  Coats-of-Arms  Are  Be- 
ing Reproduced  From  Originals  Found  in  Old  Homes 

By  CHARLES   STUART 


FOR  some  long  time  after  the  juggernaut 
of  progress  began  to  destroy  many  of 
those  early  landmarks  in  America  we  re- 
mained unconcerned.  As  time  went  on,  it  be- 
came increasingly  evident  that  no  few  of  the 
sites  connected  with  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try were  either  disappearing  or  being  changed 
from  all  possibility  of  recognition.  The  for- 
mer romantic  landscape  around  once  small 
communities  was  hidden  by  modern  homes 
and  others  had  developed  into  large  cities. 
Then  it  was  our  attention  was  directed  to 
seeking  pictorial  records  of  these  places  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
and  their  fathers.  With  the  result  that  litho- 
graphs, often  crudely  executed,  engravings 
by  early  American  artists,  pictures  from  old 
books  and  American  views  on  pottery  have 
become  important  mediums  for  the  decora- 
tion of  our  rooms. 

Of  these,  the  preference  is  toward  the  blue 
and  pink  printed  Staffordshire  plates  and 
dishes  because  of  their  color  value.  These 
pieces  were  formerly  part  of  the  dinner  ser- 
vices made  in  large  numbers  by  the  Stafford- 
shire potters  after  the  Revolution;  at  that 
time,  the  young  Republic  naturally  held  an 
antipathy  toward  the  Mother  Country  and 
this  militated  against  the  importation  and  use 
of  English  products.  So,  the  Staffordshire 
potters  sought  to 
mollify  the  people 
here  by  using  Ameri- 
can scenes  and  por- 
traits of  men  promi- 
nently connected  with 
the  Revolution  as 
decorations  for  their 
wares.  Consequently 
much  of  the  dinner 
ware  used  by  our 
forefathers  in  the 
early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury represents  rec- 
ords of  old  scenes,  in 
America,  of  outstand- 
ing interest. 

So     popular    have 
these   old   dishes  be- 


come that  as  new  examples  are  discovered  in 
forgotten  cupboards  and  storehouses,  they 
are  frequently  sent  to  one  of  our  American  or 
to  one  of  the  English  potteries  in  order  that 
the  same  view  may  be  reproduced.  Obviously, 
the_  number  of  originals  is  to  some  degree 
limited,  but  the  engraver  of  copper  plates 
and  the  china  decorators  of  our  time  are  no 
less  skilled  than  those  who  made  the  first 
American  view  pottery.  For  desirable  as  it 
may  be  that  the  blue  and  white  plates  of  this 
type  should  come  under  the  category  of  an- 


Staffordshire  platter  showing  old 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City 


Rare  old  platter  carrying  coatof-arms 
of    Pennsylvania,    with    floral    border 


tiques,  the  supply  of 
such  is  not  plentiful; 
nor    have    the    inter- 
vening years  bestowed 
on  them  any  greater 
decorative  value  than 
those  made  by  mod- 
ern potters.  The  self- 
same method  of  pro- 
ducing the  pictures  is 
employed     today     as 
that  of  a  century  ago 
and     there     are     in- 
stances    where     the 
present     artist-crafts- 
men   are    direct    de- 
scendants of  the  men 
who  made  the  quaint 
old  plates  and  dishes 
which    were    brought 
to  this   country   on    the   old   sailing   ships. 
In  an  oak  room  this  blue  and  white  deco- 
rated pottery  is  always  "at  home"  while  maple 
furniture  is  a  perfect  background  for  either 
the  blue  or  pink  printed  ware.  Especially  if  it 
is  used  with  pewter  on  one  of  those  quaint 
pieces  known  as  dressers  which  like  the  pot- 
tery have  served  as  models  for  the  modern 
craftsmen  who  are  reproducing  the  earlier 
styles.  Many  relics  of  former  large  dinner 
services  brought  from   Staffordshire  in   the 
olden  times  have  been  discovered  in   New 
England  and  today  these  are  as  keenly  sought 
for  by  the  representatives  of  the  English  pot- 
teries as  they  are  by  American  collectors. 


* 
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Views  of  the  English  countryside  pictured 
on  old  Staffordshire.  One  plate  by  Spode 


More  than  one,  perhaps  badly  burned  after 
years  of  use,  have  found  their  way  back  to 
Stoke-on-Trent  and  if  the  search  for  the  orig- 
inal copper-plates  is  unsuccessful,  then  a 
present-day  artist  engraves  a  new  one  and 
the  old  American  view  is  revived  on  modern 
tableware. 

These  old-time  views,  important  as  they 
are  now  in  interior  decoration,  also  serve  to 
recall  to  the  present  generation  the  extra- 
ordinary advancement  and  development  of 
our  great  cities.  Old  and  historic  buildings, 


The  original  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New  York,  apart  from  other  buildings 


in  many  instances, 
replaced  by  giant 
skyscrapers  and  for- 
gotten are  restored 
to  present  memory 
or  at  least  we  are  al- 
lowed to  visualize 
them  by  the  pictures 
on  the  Staffordshire 
plates.  Or  it  may  be 
some  scene  we  have 
heard  our  grand- 
mothers speak  of, 
but  which  has  long 
since  disappeared. 
And  it  can  be  said 
of  the  early  artists 
who  drew  the  first 
pictures  from  which 

the  copper-plates  were  made,  that  each  of 
them  had  an  eye  to  scenic  effect.  Many  of 
these  views  depict  scenes  as  far  back  as  the 
earlier  eighteenth  century,  though,  of  course, 
the  plates  themselves  date  from  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Few  of  the  original  artists  are  known,  but 
the  names  of  some  have  been  found  on  old 
engravings  particularly  those  preserved  in 
the  scrap-books  assembled  by  our  grand- 
mothers when  they  were  children.  These 
quite  interesting  books  often  contain  views 
that  are  more  familiar  to  us  on  the  Stafford- 
shire platters  and  generally  they  will  show  the 
names  of  the  artist  and  the  engraver.  In  this 
way  it  has  also  been  discovered  that  some 


Fine  old  plate  carry 
of  the  state  of  Virgin 


of  the  scenic  pictures  were  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can artists  and,  for  that  reason,  these  have  a 
greater  interest.  Similar  scenes  appear  on 
some  of  our  bank  notes  which  had  developed 
remarkably  fine  work  after  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  early  books  of  native  scenic 
pictures  in  this  country  there  are  the  "Poly- 
anthos"  published  in  Boston  and  the  "Em- 
porium of  Arts  and  Sciences"  which  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  about  1810.  Then  the 
'"Georgia  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views" 
by  Richards,  the  engravings  in  this  being 
produced  from  steel  plates  executed  by  such 
men  as  Wright,  Rawdon  and  James  Smilie. 
Of  the  British  artists  who  were  doubtless  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  pictures  that  ap- 
pear on  the  Staffordshire  pottery,  William 
Henry  Bartlett  is  probably  the  better  known. 
His  drawings  were  first  engraved  in  England 
for  sale  in  America,  but  were  later  repro- 
duced by  our  native  engravers. 

Bartlett's  work  was  so  comprehensive  that 
he  seems  to  have  covered  all  the  places  which 
had  any  historical  significance  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  new  nation  and  as  the  pictures  were 
prepared  with  a  strict  eye  to  the  interesting 
detail,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were 
freely  used  as  decorations  for  the  dinner 
china.  A  large  number  of  Bartlett's  views 
show  a  characteristic  commonly  seen  on  the 
Staffordshire  pieces;  that  is  they  depict  water  as 
occupying  muchof  the  foregroundofa  picture. 
The  more  familiar  examples  displaying  this 
feature  are  "Albany 
from  Rensselaer  Is- 
land" which  shows 
a  scow  conveying 
two  men  and  two 
oxen  across  the  river 
with  a  rustic  house 
on  the  left  and  the 
buildings  of  Albany 
in  the  distance.  With 
this  view,  the  artist 
has  introduced  sev- 
eral large  trees,  the 
foliage  being  pic- 
tured in  the  manner 
typical  of  the  early 
painters.  Another 
scene  also  with  a 
(Cont.  on  page  104) 


the  coat-of-arms 
ia — border  of  leaves 


Coat-of-Arms  of  Delaware  appears  on 
this   platter   with    classic   husk   border 


Naive   drawing   of  the  landing   of  La- 
fayette   in    New    York — a    busy    port 


An   18th   Century  view  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  with  wild  rose  and  leaf  border 
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Typical  view  of  a  river  side  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  in  the  early  18th  Century 


Albany,  New  York,  as  seen  from  Van 
Rensselaer    Island    in    Colonial    days 
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Interior  Decora- 
tion Done  in  the 
Modern  Manner 


The  Modern  and  Traditional 
in  Home  Decorating  Are 
Combined  in  these  DeSight- 
ful  Rooms  in  a  Personal  yet 
Distinguished  Manner 


The  architecture  of  the  black  lacquer- 
ed bookcase  was  suggested  by  the 
aerial  on  a  Manhattan  roof  top.  A 
personal  note  is  accented  in  the  wall 
decorated  by  a  household  pet  in  a 
watchful    attitude 


Traditional  and 
contemporary  are 
combined  in  the 
hall.  The  wall  is 
papered  in  light 
gray  with  pilasters 
of  the  period  of 
the  Directory.  The 
table  is  in  mahog- 
any and  maple  and 
is  an  original  mod- 
ern design  by  Mrs. 
Robinson 


Mrs.  Robinson's 
study  with  silver 
papered  walls.  Win- 
dow hangings  of  sil- 
ver mesh  glass  cur- 
tains with  overcur- 
tains  of  celanese 
velvet.  The  cornice 
of  mirrors  with 
heavy  silver  cord 
and  tassels.  An  un- 
usual lamp  design 
by   Jean    Durand 


Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  Decorator 
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Winter  Travels  in 
Sunny  Lands 

South  African   Enchantments— Japan  and   Her 

Cordial    Hospitality— Hawaii's    Eternal    Spring 

and  Golden   Days— Balm  of  the  Mediterranean 

—Our  Charming  Southland 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of:  In   Thamesland — In  the  Sim-,.-  of  the  Alps — Big  Game 
on  the  Congo — The  Fish  and  Game  of  Florida — Songs  of  the  Trail. 


FROM  many  parts  of  the  world  great  ships 
are  now  returning  to  our  shores,  laden 
with  thousands  of  American  travelers. 
Early  Autumn  is  a  time1  of  eager  home-com- 
ing after  ardent  summer  days  in  distant 
lands.  Well-directed  travel  is  a  permanent 
investment  in  ourselves,  in  every  enlightened 
personality.  It  is  also  the  most  interesting 
and  enjoyable  of  all  the  forms  of  our  social 
activity.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
of  us  deem  the  summer  months  the  only  time 
to  travel,  when  spring,  autumn  and  winter 
journeys  possess  such  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages. 

Mankind  is  gradually  discovering  the  heal- 
ing nature  of  the  sun  and  the  health-produc- 
ing properties  of  high,  dry  altitudes  and 
snow.  Each  year  we  make  greater  use  of  the 
sun  and  cool  mountain  air  in  the  restoration 
of  our  physical  and  mental  energies.  As  the 
circuit   of   our   travel   widens   and   our   dis- 


Kihi-Kihi 
Fish  of  ra- 
diant col- 
our in  the 
sea  off  the 
Hawaiian 
Islands. 
One  of  a 
series  of 
under-sea 
studies 
by  the  ar- 
tists  Don 
Blanding 
and  Earl 
Challen- 
ger 


coveries  in  the  sphere  of  pleasure 
journeys  increase,  we  more  fre- 
quently embrace  the  opportunities 
of  spring,  autumn  and  winter 
rambles  on  land  and  sea,  and  so 
make  of  the  whole  year — instead 
of  the  brief  summer  only — a  be- 
guiling self  health  service. 

While  the  sun  shines  on  nearly 
every  land,  there  are  certain  re- 
gions where  conditions  of  climate 
and  environment  make  for  special 
human  interest,  comfort  and  rec- 
reative pleasure.  Wherever  the  science  of  pas- 
senger transportation  and  modern  hostelries 
has  penetrated,  there  we  now  find  every  rea- 
sonable provision  for  secure,  comfortable  and 
enjoyable  living.  The  days  are  past  when 
we  used  to  worry  about  the  discomfort  and 
disappointments  we  were  certain  to  encounter 
on  a  long  journey  in  almost  any  direction. 


The  cer- 
emonious 
politeness 
of  a  Jap- 
a  n  e  s  e 
maid  who 
seeks  an 
audience 
with  the 
master  of 
the  house. 
A  m  e  r  - 
icans  will 
p  a  r  t  i  c  u  - 
larly  ob- 
serve and 
be  grati- 
fied by  the 
courtesy 
of  all  Jap- 
a  n  e  s  e 
servants. 
Courtesy 
Japan 
Tourist 
Bureau 


"Shiokumi,"  a  beautiful  classic  dance  of 

Japan,   performed   at  the  largest  theatres 

— Kabukiza    and    the    Teigeki    in    Tokyo. 

Courtesy  Japan  Tourist  Bureau 

great  Travel  trails  of  south  africa: 

What  was  an  African  historical  fact  half 
a  century  ago,  is  now  sheer  fiction.  Instead 
of  referring  to  Africa  as  the  Dark  Continent, 
we  must  now  accord  it  a  prominent  place  in 
the  sun,  socially  as  well  as  geographically. 
For  Africa,  all  the  way  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo,  has  become  the  world's  largest  re- 
maining region  for  big  thrills  in  travel.  It  is 
a  land  of  vast  natural  scenic  beauty,  much 
of  it  still  in  its  pristine  aspect.  Ethnologically, 
no  other  part  of  the  world  approaches  it  in 
interest  to  the  people  of  organized  modern 
life  in  other  countries.  Its  picturesque,  ab- 
original, negroid  tribes;  its  large  rivers,  falls, 
cataracts,  lakes  and  seacoast;  its  immeasur- 
able mineral,  forest  and  agricultural  re- 
sources; its  waterpowers,  industrial  and 
commercial  development;  its  indefatigable 
energy  and  enterprise — all  these  factors  are 
just  now  arresting  the  world-wide  attention 
they  deserve. 

Follows  then,  naturally,  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  see  that  colorful  and  romantic  con- 
tinent which  is  still  unspoiled  by  the  spirit 
and  the  scars  of  the  white  man's  inexorable 
civilization.  It  is  a  stupendous,  biologic, 
geographic  and  social  study — this  giant  of 
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the  distant  world.  On  its  main  trails  of  recreative  travel, 
fine  hotels  have  been  built  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
travelers  who  wish  to  interlard  their  side  explorations 
with  the  luxuries  of  modern  life.  African  trains  are  an 
efficient  means  of  railway  transport.  Overland  methods 
of  travel  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  efficient.  Food  is 
abundant.  Servants  are  so  numerous  that  they  cost  al- 
most nothing.  Of  climates  in  Africa  there  are  as  many  as 
you  may  seek.  And  the  cost  of  an  African  journey  of 
three,  four  or  five  months  need  not  be  heavy,  at  all.  With 
a  line  of  first-class  steamships  now  plying  between  New 
York  and  Cape  Town,  African  voyages  by  Americans 
may  be  undertaken  on  short  notice  with  every  assurance 
of  adequate  comfort. 

Says  C.  H.  Hamilton,  O.B.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  director  of 
the  South  African  Government  Travel  Bureau,  1 1  Broad- 
way, New  York  City: 

WHAT  IS  THERE  TO  SEE  IN  AFRICA? 

Realizing  that  the  American  travels  to  see  people, 
places  and  things  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  I  will 
epitomize  some  of  the  outstanding  attractions  of  South 
Africa;  but  before  doing  this,  perhaps  I  should  mention 
that  it  has  a  delightful  all-the-year  climate.  Lying  south 
of  the  equator,  the  seasons  are  reversed;  spring  begins  in 


Veranda     of     Johannesburg     Country 

Club,    South    Africa,    commodious    as 

the  best  American  and  English  clubs. 

Courtesy  African  Travel  Bureau 


September;  s.ummer  in  December;  autumn  in 
March  and  winter  in  June.  Throughout  the 
year  there  is  everywhere  a  wonderful  record  of 
sunshine,  Cape  Town  having  66%  of  the  pos- 
sible number  of  hours;  Johannesburg  73%  and 
Kimberley  78%. 

THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CAPE: 

Cape  Town  is  the  usual  gateway  for  the 
American  going  into  the  sub-continent,  and 
the  sight  from  the  sea  of  Table  Mountain — a 
granite  alp  faced  with  mighty  cliffs  and  flanked 
by  two  strange  peaks  with  the  Mother  City 
nestling  at  its  base — is  a  memorable  experience. 
The  town  itself  is  rich  in  history  and  has  many 
noble  public  buildings,  but  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  with  its  varied  panorama 
of  mountain  and  sea,  its  green  valleys  and 
mountain  paths,  its  fine  motor  roads  and 
forests,  its  vineyards,  orchards,  flowers,  bath- 
ing beaches  and  golf  courses,  never  fails  to 
bring  forth  a  spontaneous  expression  of  ad- 
miration from  the  visitor. 


Melodies  <>f  limn.',  after  evening  "chuck,"  at  a  Camp 
Fire  on  the  Plains.  An  oil  painting  bj  the  distin- 
guished  American  artist  of  our  Western  frontier 
and  African  life  Win.  H.  Leigh.  of  the  American 
Museum  «>f  .Natural  Historj 


The  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Lester  McCoy, 
at  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  These  tropical  homes  are 
frequently  set  in  floral  bowers  of  gorgeous  color 
and  overwhelming  perfume.  Courtesy  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Line  to  Hawaii 


THE    PROLIFIC    VALLEY    OF    DIAMONDS: 

Nowhere  has  such  enormous  wealth 
been  won  from  'so  small  an  area.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Alfred  Beit,  Barney  Barnato, 
Dr.  Jameson — men  well  known  beyond 
the  coasts  of  Africa — laid  the  founda- 
tions of  their  great  fortunes  there.  In 
1889  Rhodes  paid  $26,500,000  by 
check  for  the  Kimberley  mine.  From 
this  and  the  other  mines  there  belong- 
ing to  the  De  Beers  group,  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  $1,275,000,000  have 
been  taken  in  less  than  half  a  century. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  world's 
output  of  diamonds  comes  from  South 
Africa. 

MAJESTIC  VICTORIA  FALLS: 

The  railway  runs  north  through 
Bulawayo  (near  which,  at  World's 
View  in  the  Matopo  Hills,  are  the 
graves  of  Rhodes  and  Jameson)  to  the 
famous  Victoria  Falls,  where  a  modern 
hotel  is  the  only  building  in  a  virgin 
tropical  environment.  How  might  one 
compare  these  tumbling  torrents  of  the 
Zambesi  with  those  of  Niagara?  The 
wild  grandeur  of  the  African  spectacle, 
virtually  unaltered  since  Livingstone 
first  beheld  it  spellbound  in  1855,  is 
totally  different  from  impressive 
Niagara.  The  one  is  stupendous  and 
the  other  imposing;  the  one  nature  un- 
adorned, the  other  nature  in  harness. 
There  are,  however,  some  interesting 
contrastive  points.  The  African  water- 
(Continucd  on  page  94) 
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Broadway  to  Date 

The  Passing  Show  Flattered,   Flayed 

and   Fumbled 

By  BENJAMIN   DeCASSERES 


Mildred    Collette   in   Earl    Carroll's   "Vani 
tie-."  The  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 


Violet  Kemble  Cooper,  who  plays  the  lead 
in   the  popular   old   Greek  play 


A  sacerdotal  ape, 
A  merr  van  drew  dressed 
in    decent   crepe. 
— Q  uoted    by- 
Frank    JFilstach 

IT  was  the  talented 
and  brilliant  Ellen 

Glasgow  who  said 
in  her  last  book  that 
''in  America  the 
greatest  of  all  arts  is 
hypocrisy." 

This  hypocrisy 
comes  to  its  finest 
flowering  in  the 
ranting  and  sweat- 
ing and  praying  over 
''the  degenerate  and 
degraded  stage  of 
New  York." 

That  the  stage  ha? 
gone  down  artisti- 
cally in  the  bulk  of 
its  productions,  I 
admit.  But  I  can 
pick  out  the  ten 
best  plays  of  last 
season  and  show 
(Cont.  on  page  106) 


Left — 

Albert  Carroll, 
as  "Mei-Lan- 
Fang,"  in  the 
Garrick  Gaieties 
at  the  Guild 
Theatre 


Miriam  Hop- 
kins in  "Lysis- 
trata."  The  44th 
Street      Theatre 


Below — 
The  Bacehanale 
at    the    end    of 
"Lysistrata" 
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Historic  Fireplaces  in  French 
Chateaux  of  the  Loire  Country 

These  Magnificent  Architectural 
Achievements  of  the  I7th  Century 
in  France  Hold  Inspiration  for  All 
Times  and  Peoples:  Thirty-third  in 
Series  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 

By  KATHARINE  MORRISON  KAHLE 

Author   of   "An   Outline   of  Period   Furniture" 


HISTORY  and  romance  mingle  in  the  or- 
nate chimney  pieces  of  the  royal  French 
chateaux.  Indeed  the  fireplace  is  the 
most  interesting  interior  architectural  feature 
of  the  chateaux,  and  almost  every  room  has 
its  huge  chimney  piece  reaching  to  the  ceiling. 
Yet  these  chimneys  do  not  have  a  serviceable- 
ness  of  appearance.  We  do  not  feel  the  in- 
timate touch  of  life  lived  beside  the  hearth. 
The  occupants  of  these  rooms  evidently  did 
not  possess  fireside  dispositions  and  the  chim- 
ney corners  through  dis-use  have  taken  on 
an  affected  and  superficial  air  similar  to  a 
library  of  elaborately  bound  unused  books. 
Instead  we  are  impressed  with  the  gala 
array  and  the  sumptuous  ornament,  with  the 
pageantry  of  the  ages,  that  is  displayed  in 
the  designs  of  the  elaborate  chimney-piece 
decorations  above  and  below  the  mantel. 
In   the   design   and  ornamentation   of   these 


Langeais — Salle  d'Anne  de  Bretagne — 
a   fine   stone   fireplace   of   Gothic   con- 
struction and  detail 


fireplaces  we  may  discern 
one  style   merging   into 
another   and   one  mon- 
arch's reign  replacing  the 
insignia  of  the  reign  pre- 
ceding. We  are  impressed 
with  the  importance  of 
the    fireplace    and    em- 
blazoned on  its  face  are 
the  crests  of  Kings  and 
Queens     or     the     more 
subtle  story  of  a  mon- 
arch and  his   mistress. 
There   is   the  chimney- 
piece  with  a  most  cryp- 
tic   monogram    which 
may  be  translated  Henry  _   ____________ 

and  Catherine  De  Me- 
dici his  wife,  or  Henry 
and  Diane  de  Pointiers,  the  fascinating  mis- 
tress whose  life  is  so  gracefully  entertwined 
with  the  history  of  the  Major  French  Cha- 
teaux, and  there  is  the  picturesque  knotted 
cord  of  Anne  de  Bretagne  that  appears  on 
so    many  chimney   breasts   of    this  period. 


Blois — Fireplace    in    an    old    French 

chateau  with  the   design   showing  the 

Salamander  of  Francis  I 


Yet  o 
teaux 


f  all 
of 


the 
Blois 


fireplaces  those  of  the  Cha- 
are  usually  considered  the 
most  interesting  historically. 
Personages  and  facts  of  his- 
tory are  linked  with  roman- 
tic reality  in  these  salons 
of  royalty.  There  is  Queen 
Claude  whose  emblem,  the 
pierced  swan,  is  framed  in 
the  knotted  cord  and  ermine 
tail,  which  tells  us  that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  Anne  de 
Bretagne.  A  rush  of  memories 
press  upon  the  traveller  as  he 
crosses  the  threshold  beneath 
the  statue  of  King  Louis,  for 
the  three-fold  fashion  of  ar- 
chitecture around  him  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  three  great 
ages  through  which  the  life  of 
the  chateau  has  passed.  The 
early  years  when  the  Orleans 
princes  were  educated  there; 
the  terrible  days  of  the  six- 
teenth century  when  the  Due 
de'  Guise  Was  murdered  in 
the  old  chamber  of  Henry 
III  above  the  exquisite  stair- 
case of  Francis  I;  and  finally 
the  decaying  glories  of  Gas- 
ton d'Orleans  whom  Provi- 
dence removed  before  he  was 
able  to  instruct  Mansard  to 
rebuild  the  whole  chateau. 
In  the  Francis  I  wing  of 
the  castle  of  Catherine  de 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Blois — Fireplace  with  Renaissance  decorations,  the 

regal   lilies   of   France  arranged   on   a   lilue   ground 


Blois — Fireplace   in    the   lihrary   of    Catherine    de 
Medici  showing  Renaissance  detail  and  medallion 


ft'JBHHii  WiM»A 


Blois— The   carving  here   shows  the  porcupine   of 
Louis   XII   and  the  ermine   of  Anne   de   Bretagne 


Blois — Carved    wood    Renaissance    chimney    with 
elaborate  insignia  of  Francis  I  and  Claude  in  relief 
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The  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Westing  is  painted  white,  with   battened   shutters   of  native  laurel  wood.  The   hard- 
ware used  is  black  hammered  iron;  and  the  roof  of  shingles  is  natural  wood,  now  warmly  stained  by  the  weather 


WHEN  the  Early  American  "craze" 
swept  over  this  country  several 
years  ago,  a  new  generation  dis- 
covered the  undeniable  charm  of  the  homes 
of  our  rugged  forefathers.  Little  houses  on 
Cape  Cod  and  Long  Island  which  had  sat 
quietly  neglected  for  years  in  their  lilac  bor- 
dered dooryards,  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Through  small  paned  windows  where  the 
whale  oil  lamps  once  shone  out  into  the 
night,  the  same  oil  lamps,  now  wired,  cast  a 
pleasant  glow.  Smoke  curled  once  again  from 
long  unused  chimneys.  In  kitchens  where 
hearty  food  was  once  set  to  cook  in  brick 
ovens,  electric  ranges  were  installed.  The 
hum  of  electric  and  gas  refrigerators  took 
the  place  of  the  swish  of  the  churn. 

The  craze  brought  with  it,  as  all  crazes 
do,  the  inevitable  people  who  overdid  it.  Re- 
productions of  early  American  houses  sprang 
up  everywhere,  too  utterly  "quaint"  for 
words,  looking  like  meretricious  doll's  houses. 
The  interiors  were  like  bad  stage  sets — too  good  to  be  true.  All 
the  native  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  old  houses  Was  lost. 
A  fine  example  of  a  small  Early  Colonial  house  which  avoids 
these  very  mistakes  and  is  an  attractive,  inviting  and  authentic  re- 
production is  a  small  country  house  designed  and  built  by  Mr. 
Charles  Westing  of  Philadelphia.  The  house  is  in  the  beautiful 
Allegheny  Mountain  country  at  Eagles  Mere,  Pennsylvania.  It  sets 
well  back  from  a  country  road  on  a  gradual  slope,  affording  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  lovely  mountain  country.  Since  the  site  chosen 
was  on  a  slight  slope,  it  was  necessary  to  sink  the  house  a  few  feet 
at  the  kitchen  courtyard  in  order  to  bring  the  front  of  the  house 
lower  to  the  ground.  A  retaining  wall  was  built  of  moss-covered 
stones  picked  up  in  the  Woods  which  surround  the  house;  and  this 
wall  forms  the  kitchen  courtyard  which  is  paved  with  flagstone. 
It  is  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  place,  at  once  decorative 
and  useful. 

The  house  is  constructed  of  natural  pine,  painted  white.  Broad 
weather  boarding  was  used;  the  battened  shutters  are  in  native 
aurel  green;  and  the  hardware  used  throughout  is  black  hammered 
iron.  The  roof  is  of  shingles  in  natural  wood  which  now  takes  on 
a  warm  weather  stain,  adding  an  interesting  and  characteristic  note 
The  wide  chimney  is  of  rough  hard  burnt  Jersey  brick. 
Mr.  Westing  has  been  particularly  happy  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  worked  out  the  doors,  windows  and  porch  details,  keeping 
them  simple  and  true  to  type. 

The  interior,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  floor  plan,  consists  of  living 
room  large  and  practical  kitchen,  two  master  bedrooms  with  a 
bath  between,  a  servants'  room  and  lavatory  and  a  generous  trunk 
or  storage  room.  The  house  was  built  for  comfort  and  practicability 


to  be  lived  in  by  a  family  who  wanted  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  grace  and  comfort  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  with  a  minimum  of 
effort;  and  in  this  Mr.  Westing  has  succeeded 
admirably.  All  the  rooms  are  on  one  floor 
and  very  well  arranged.  In  a  small  house 
such  as  this  neither  the  family  nor  servants 
can  have  much  privacy  unless  thought  is 
given  to  this  problem;  and  in  this  little  house, 
with  the  master  bedrooms  and  bath  at  the 
back;  and  the  servants'  room  and  lavatory 
beyond  the  kitchen,  opening  on  to  a  pleasant 
porch  which  in  turn  faces  the  green  kitchen 
courtyard,  all  this  is  provided  for. 

The  attic  at  present  is  unfinished,  but 
should  it  seem  desirable,  two  more  bedrooms 
and  a  bath  may  be  housed  there.  Mr.  West- 
ing does  not  believe  the  attic  will  be  so  con- 
verted, however;  since  he  feels  that  a  small 
house  can  easily  have  too  many  bedrooms  for 
the  comfort  of  the  family  and  guests,  when 


An  Early  Am- 
erican Type  of 
Small  House  in 
the  Mountains 

This  Small  House  De- 
signed and  Furnished 
for  Gracious,  Comfort- 
able Living  During  the 
Summer,  Is  True  to 
Type  in  All  Its  Details 

Charles   Westing,  Architect 

the  living  rooms  and  kitchen  space  have  not 
been  planned  accordingly. 

The  living  room  also  serves  as  dining 
room;  and  provision  has  been  made  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. The  built-in  china  closet  in  the  liv- 
ing room  opens  into  the  kitchen  with  a  small 
drop  door  on  the  kitchen  side  making  it  an 
easy  matter  to  pass  the  dishes  from  one  room 
to  another.  There  is  a  draw  table  in  the  living  i 
room  which  is  used  for  meals  so  the  service 
door  to  the  kitchen  is  very  useful. 

The  walls  throughout  the  house  are  in 
semi-smooth  plaster,  finished  in  lime  wash,  as 
many  of  the  original  Early  American  inte- 
riors were.  The  floors  are  painted  grey  green, 
an  attractive  cool  color  for  a  summer  house. 

The  same  good  taste  and  restraint   ap- 
parent in  the  design  of  the  house  is  shown 
in  the  furnishings.  The  furniture  is  of  pine, 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


Sol  on  a  slight  slope  at  Ea; 
cottage  fits  naturally  into  its 


los  Mere,  IVnn.,  in  the  midst  of  great  trees,  the 
surroundings  and  achieves  a  look  of  permanence 
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TAFFETA  1AM  PA 


Wl 


itn    Uirectoire    influence 


T 


.ROPICAL  BIRDS  percted  on 
the  branches  of  a  fantastic  tree,  the  urn  heaped  high  with 
exotic  flowers,  cupids  tying  love  knots,  flowers  drifting  from 
graceful,  fern-like  stems;  and  throughout  the  entire  design  a 
mobile  symmetry  which  is  the  breath  of  all  beauty. 

Schumacher  has  reproduced  here  a  reversible  lampas  in  a 
taffeta  weave  faithful  to  the  inspired  design  of  Louis  Seize 
and  the  Directoire  Periods. 

Here  is  a  texture  interestingly  different  from  the  usual 
damask  or  broche,  adaptable  either  to  \he  intimate  boudoir  or 
the  formal  drawing  room.  Nowhere  can  there  be  obtained  a 
taffeta  lampas  of  more  exquisite  quality  or  finer  craftsmanship. 

A  Schumacher  fringe  and  tie-backs  with  tassels  to  comple- 
ment the  tassel  design  in  the  fabric  have  been  made  as  a 
finishing  for  draperies. 

In  Schumacher  collections  you  will  find  authentic  designs 
from  all  the  illustrious  periods.  Schumacher  offers,  also,  a 
wide  range  of  trimmings  for  every  type  of  fabric. 

"Fabrics  —  the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration".  .  .  This  generously 
illustrated  booklet  suggests  a  wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics. 
It  will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your  decorator — and  to  discover 
many  new  sources  of  charm  for  your  home.  It  will  be  sent  without  charge 
upon  request.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-9,  60  West  40th  St., 
New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only  of 
decorative  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 

Draperies  of  reversible  taffeta  lampas  trimmed  with       j| 
Schumacher's  silk  fringe.    Tie-backs  of  heavy  cord 
with  rich  tassels.    The  fine  pile  carpet  shown   is 
the  new  Schumacher  "seemingly  seamless'''  carpet 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  Supply  for  All  Kinds  of  Modern  Homes 
-.Important     Facts    About     Equipment     and     Installation 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 


Ass't  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University. 


Ik  ^ECHANICAL  improvements  to  pro- 
^Wm  vide  hot  water  for  washing  and  steam 
for  heating  have  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  the  last  few  years,  that  it  is  truth- 
ful to  say  that  the  advantages  of  living  in 
apartments,  compared  with  country  homes, 
are  almost  negligible.  One  of  the  main  argu- 
ments for  apartment  living  emphasized  the 
condition  that  there  always  was  plenty  of  hot 
water  and  some  one  to  shovel  the  coal  to 
keep  the  place  warm.  This  used  to  be  true, 
but  need  no  longer  be,  if  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  mechanical  devices  on  the  market.  Any 
home,  today,  can  have  an  abundance  of  hot 
water  without  effort.  The  shoveling  of  coal 
is  no  longer  necessary  with  the  gas  or  oil 
burner  or  electric  stoker. 

The  boiler  for  hot  water,  that  formerly 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  kitchen,  alongside  of  the 
coal  range,  is  an  antique.  In  many  homes  it 
has  been  hitched  up  to  a  small  gas  heater, 
applied  alongside  of  it,  and  many  have  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  modern  way  to 
supply  hot  water  for  the  home.  Before  they 
wash  the  dishes  or  take  a  bath  they  light  up 
the  gas  flame  in  the  heater  to  get  a  tank  full. 
Such  a  crude  arrangement  continues  the  tra- 
dition that  hot  water  in  the  private  home  is  a 
great  nuisance. 

This  is  a  mistake,  though,  for  mechanical 
ingenuity  has  now  provided  means  of  supply- 
ing plenty  of  hot  water  at  all  times.  Practical- 
ly no  thought  need  be  given  to  the  modern 
equipment,  other  than  to  go  to  the  sink  or 


WINTER.  HOT  WATER, 
HEATER^ 


STEAM  ©OILER. 
FOR.  HOUSE 
HEATINQ    PLANT 


HEATER.    BELOW 
COMBINED 
WITH  BoiLEK. 


EOR,  SUMMER  USE 

tub  and  draw  as  much  hot  Water  as  is  needed. 
As  good  as  that  provided  in  the  apartment 
can  be  installed,  if  some  study  is  given  to 
the  original  layout.  The  newest  equipment 
provides  an  abundance  of  hot  water  at  any 
time,  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  requires  the 
minimum  of  attention.  What  more  can  one 
wish  for  than  this? 

Now  let   us  i  onsider  the  elements  which 
make  up  a  satisfactory  hot  water 
it  will  be  noticed  that  they  do  not  consist  of 
the  heater  alone.  Sale-men  of  such  devices, 


often   knowing   nothing  about   the   general 
problem,  sometimes   recommend  their  pro- 
duct and  have  it  installed,  regardless  of  con- 
ditions, thereby  giving  the  home  owner  un- 
satisfactory results.  The  heater  is  very  im- 
portant, but  its  adaptation  to  the  house  is 
necessary.  The  pipes,  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made,  their  direction  and  insulation 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  success.  The 
location  of  the  heater,  its  size  as  related  to 
the  family  needs,  its  hook-up  with  the  rest 
of  the  equipment  are  also  factors  to  be 
considered. 

No  matter  how  good  a  hot  water  heater 
is  installed,  if  the  pipes  which  deliver  it 
are  inadequate,  poor  service  will  result. 
For  example,  if  the  hot  and  cold  water 
pipes  have  been  run  alongside  of  each 
other  in  the  walls,  without  any  insulation, 
it  is  obvious  that  cold  water  will  absorb 
the  heat  from  the  hot  water  pipes.  Long 
runs  of  hot  water  pipes  from  the  heater 
that  are  not  insulated  will  also  give/777 
unsatisfactory  service  in  the  winter,  // 
especially  if  the  pipes  are  carried 
along  the  ceiling  of  unheated  portions 
of  the  cellar  or  run  in  exterior  walls.  In 
any  new  installation,  these  features 
should  not  be  permitted.  It  is  always  a 
good  rule  to  insist  that  cold  and  hot  water 
pipes  be  kept  six  inches  from  each  other  and 
that  all  hot  water  pipes  be  insulated  their 
full  length  with  good  pipe  covering. 

Another  disagreeable  feature  about  some 
installations  in  large  houses  is  the  long  wait 
for  hot  water  after  the  faucet  has  been  turned 
on.  This  is  due  to  the  chilling  of  the 
water  that  has  been  lying  in  the 
pipe  for  some  time.  Before  any  hot 
water  can  be  drawn,  this  chilled 
water  must  be  allowed  to  run  off,  and 
where  the  distance  between  the  heater 
and  the  faucet  is  great,  it  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  three  to  five  minutes  before  hot 
water  can  be  secured.  This  tardiness  of 
supply  may  be  overcome  at  compara- 
tively little  extra  cost  if  in  the  original 
installation  a  circulating  loop  is  put  in. 
One  might  visualize  this  as  a  main  sup- 
ply pipe  that  runs  through  the  house  and 
back  to  the  heater  but  does  not  stop  at 
the  individual  fixtures.  However,  small 
pipes  are  taken  off  of  this  main 
^™"  pipe  and  go  to  the  fixtures.  Now 
the  hot  water  circulates  around 
this  main  pipe  continuously,  for  as 
the  water  chills,  it  becomes  heavier 
and  by  gravity  flows  down  and 
back  to  the  heater  and  so  forces  a 
new  supply  of  hot  water  up  and 
through  the  pipe.  When  any  faucet  is  turned 
on,  a  delivery  of  hot  water  is  almost  imme- 
diate, since  the  chilled  water  in  the  short 
pipe  extending  from  the  loop,  is  quickly 
drained  off  and  the  hot  water  in  the  loop  is 
tapped.  Even  in  the  smaller  houses,  this  cir- 
culating loop  is  Worth  while  in  the  con- 
venience it  affords. 

Rusted  iron  or  steel  pipes  may  also  cause 

discomfort  in  the  hot  water  supply.  As  the 

rusting  proceeds   more   rapidly   in   the  hot 

lines   than   in    the   cold,   the   interior 


HOT  WATER. 
TO  FIXTURES 


HOW    THE  HOT  WATER.    LOOP 

qiVES    QUICK.  DELIVERY  OF 

flOT    WATIR. 

diameter  may  be  decreased  by  rust  scale  to 
such  an  extent  that  faucets  may  release  a 
very  small  stream  of  water  when  opened  wide. 
To  guard  against  these  conditions,  brass  pipes 
are  installed,  today,  although  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  the  newer  methods  of  preventing 
corrosion  of  ferrous  pipes  will  be  available 
for  the  average  installation.  The  flexible  cop- 
per tubing,  now  advocated  as  a  type  of  pip- 
ing that  can  be  run  through  walls  and  floors 
without  ripping  everything  wide  open,  makes 
an  excellent  way  of  correcting  pipes  that  have 
clogged  by  rust.  If  one  of  the  newer  types 
of  hot  water  heaters  is  put  into  an  old  house 
in  which  the  pipes  are  iron  and  badly  closed 
with  rust,  the  use  of  copper  tubing  is  some- 
thing to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  im- 
provement. 

The  thing  that  the  latest  types  of  hot  water 
heaters  do  that  the  old  models  did  not  do,  is 
that  they  get  more  heat  into  the  water  and 
less  into  the  chimney.  The  boiler,  instead  of 
being  a  separate  thing  from  the  heating  unit 
is  now  an  integral  part.  The  heating  element, 
whether  it  is  gas,  coal  or  even  oil,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  the  hot  gases  are 
made  to  pass  up  through  the  center  of  it.  The 
outside  of  the  boiler  is  covered  with  an  in- 
sulated jacket  that  holds  the  heat  of  the 
water  inside. 

The  coal  fired  heater  of  this  type  is  not 
expensive  to  operate,  requires  attention  only 
twice  a  day,  and  maintains  a  constant  supply 
of  hot  water  by  a  thermostatic  control  of  the 
drafts.  A  little  shaking  of  the  grate  and  a 
couple  of  shovels  of  coal  is  all  the  labor 
involved.  In  the  winter  months,  the  fire  may 
be  allowed  to  go  out  and  the  boiler  be  con- 
nected with  an  auxiliary  heating  unit  con- 
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In    establishing   an  interior  and 

endowing"    it   with    various   nuances    or 

line  and  colour,  these  galleries  tender  exquisite  care 

to  the  elements  or  execution  and 

arrangement,  seeking  to  preserve  in  the 

most  heautilul  manner  the  reeling  ol  romance, 

elegance    and    cheer    associated 

with   the  most  luxurious  epochs  ol  history. 
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nected  with  the  house  heating  boiler.  This  is 
a  cast  iron  box  with  inlet  at  the  top  and 
outlet  at  the  bottom,  connected  below  the 
water  line  of  the  steam  boiler  on  the  outside. 
The  water  in  the  steam  boiler  circulates  out 
and  through  the  cast  iron  box  and  back  into 
the  boiler  again.  Imbedded  inside  of  this 
box  are  copper  tubes  which  are  attached  at 
top  and  bottom  with  the  water  in  the  boiler 
of  the  hot  water  heater.  The  water  inside  of 
the  tubes  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  water 
circulating  around  them  in  the  cast  iron  box. 
Thus  a  gradual  transfer  of  heat  is  made  from 
the  water  in  the  steam  boiler  to  the  water 
that  will  be  used  for  washing.  As  long  as 


Thermostat 
control  of 
dampers-*-. 


Flue 


Water 


Coal   DURjviiNq    water,  heater. 

INSULATEP  TANK.  INTEGRAL  PART 

the  house  is  heated  in  the  winter  months, 
plenty  of  hot  water  for  washing  will  be  sup- 
plied, and  if  it  is  operated  by  gas  or  oil,  there 
will  be  no  labor  necessary  to  have  it. 

This  winter-auxiliary  water  heater  has 
been  made  to  operate  all  summer  too,  by  pro- 
viding a  thermostat  which  turns  on  the  oil 
burner  just  long  enough  to  keep  the  water 
in  the  heating  plant  below  the  boiling  point. 
No  steam  is  generated  in  the  house,  but  the 
heat  added  to  the  water  in  the  steam  boiler 
is  transferred  to  the  washing  water.  Extra 
large  heating  units  are  needed  to  get  the  most 
efficient  results  with  this  method. 

A  hot  water  heater,  having  the  boiler  in- 
sulated and  above  the  heating  element,  like 
the  coal  burner  described  above,  is  common 
now  among  the  latest  types  of  gas  heaters. 
A  thermostat  does  all  the  work,  turning  on 
the  gas  flame  when  the  water  in  the  boiler 
drops  below  the  desired  temperature  and 
shutting  it  off  when  it  gets  too  hot.  Used  in 
the  summer. months,  it  is  very  satisfactory 
and  if  attached  to  a  winter  heater,  it  makes 
an  ideal  installation. 

In  any  hot  water  system  the  storage  boiler 
well  insulated  on  the  outside,  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature.  The  so-called  instantaneous 
gas  heaters  which  have  no  storage  boilers  are 
expensive  to  run,  for  not  enough  heat  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  flames  into  the  water  during 
one  passage  of  water  through  the  heater. 
When  a  storage  tank  is  used,  that  is,  placed 
directly  over  and  around  the  heating  ele- 
ment, the  water  can  be  gradually  heated  up 
to  the  desired  temperature  during  the  time 
it  is  not  being  used.  This  slower  heating  of 
the  water  is  more  efficient,  for  more  heat 
units  can  get  from  the  hot  gases  into  the 
water  before  they  escape  up  the  Hue. 

The  size  of  the  tank  should  lie  such  that 
it  holds  enough  water  for  the  peak  load  of 
the  house.  This  is  hard  to  estimate,  ^ince  it 
depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  family.  But 


the  usual  mistake  is  to  put  in  a  boiler  of  too 
small  capacity.  When  the  boiler  is  too  small, 
the  hot  water  needed  to  wash  the  dishes  of 
the  evening  meal  may  be  all  that  there  is 
in  the  boiler,  and  none  will  be  left  for  the 
bath.  Or  when  a  washing  machine  is  used 
on  Monday  that  uses  the  spray  system  of 
rinsing  clothes,  all  the  water  may  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  washing  is  completed.  As 
a  general  rule,  nothing  less  than  a  sixty  gal- 
lon tank  should  be  installed  in  the  six  or 
seven  room  house.  Even  here  an  eighty  gal- 
lon tank  would  be  better.  For  larger  houses, 
the  size  should  be  figured  by  the  number,  of 
fixtures. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  gallons 
of  hot  water  needed  per  hour  for  the  different 
types  of  fixtures.  The  total  number  of  gallons 
required  per  hour  can  be  figured  by  adding 
these  numbers  together  and  then  dividing  by 
two,  on  the  assumption  that  not  more  than 
fifty  percent  will  be  operated  at  one  time. 

,.-,.,  No.    Gallons   of    Hot   Water 

Type   of   F.xture  Needed  Per  Hour 

Lavatory  3 

Bath  tub  15 

Showers 40 

Kitchen  sink 10 

Pantry  sink 10 

Laundry  tubs  75 

Using  the  table  above  to  estimate  the 
total  consumption  of  hot  water  per  hour  for 
a  house  having  5  bath  rooms,  1  kitchen  sink, 
1  pantry  sink,  3  laundry  tubs,  we  get  the 
following: 

5  Lavatories  15 

5  bath  tubs 75 

3  showers    120 

1  Kitchen  sink  10 

1  Pantry  sink  10 

3  Laundry  tubs 225 

Total  455  gals,  per  hour. 

Taking  fifty  percent  of  the  above,  the 
total  hot  water  consumption  will  be  227  gals, 
per  hour.  Storing  about  70%  of  this,  a  tank 
of  160  gals.,  should  be  put  in. 

An  adequate  hot  water  supply  depends 
upon  the  cold,  and  this  depends  upon  the 
pressure  of  water  in  the  street  main  and  the 
correct  size  of  pipes.  In  the  average  com- 
munity the  pressure  in  the  street  mains  is 
great  enough,  averaging  from  30  to  70  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch.  In  some  cities  it  may  exceed 
80  lbs.  pressure,  and  will,  if  not  cut  down, 
wear  out  the  valves  and  faucets.  To  prevent 
this,  a  so-called  pressure-reducing  valve  must 
be  placed  on  the  incoming  service  pipe  from 
the  street.  These  are  adjustable  and  can  be 
made  to  bring  down  the  water  pressure  on  all 
of  the  pipes  within  the  house. 

Where  the  normal  street  pressure  exists, 
the  supply  line  from  the  street  is  usually 
limited  by  the  local  ordinances  to  }£  inch 
for  one-family  dwellings.  However,  this  pipe 
in  many  cases  should  be  larger.  For  example, 
a  house  with  three  or  four  bath  rooms  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a  1 J  4  inch  pipe  where  it 
is  set  more  than  ten  feet  back  from  the  street. 
Even  a  house  with  only  one  bath  room  but 
placed  more  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
street  needs  a  one  inch  supply  line,  or  if 
tlushometers  are  to  be  used  on  the  water 
closets  instead  of  tanks  with  the  float  valves. 
In  the  branch  pipes,  nothing  less  than  :;  £  inch 
should  be  installed  and  to  the  more  important 
fixtures  such  as  the  kitchen  sink,  laundry 
tubs  and  bath  tubs  y2  inch  pipes.  Where  the 
pressure  is  low,  ^  and  Y\  inch  pipes  should 
be  substituted  for  the  above. 

To  properly  control  all  parts  of  the  supply 
system,  valves  should  be  plentifully  scattered 
throughout  so  that  any  branch  can  be  cut  off 
when  repairs  become  necessary.  One  valve 


each  side  of  the  meter,  one  at  the  base  of 
each  riser  line  and  one  under  each  fixture  is 
considered  good  practice.  Often  these  valves 
are  omitted  from  under  the  fixtures,  so  that 
when  a  washer  in  a  faucet  wears  out  and  ^ 
needs  replacing,  the  whole  water  system  on 
one  side  of  the  house  has  to  be  turned  off 
while  the  repair  work  goes  on.  It  is  especially 
important  to  have  a  control  valve  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cellar  where  the  pipe  runs  through 
to  a  hose  connection  on  the  outside,  in  order 
that  in  the  winter  months  this  tap  can  be 
cut  off  from  the  outside  and  the  damage 
which  might  be  caused  by  freezing  prevented. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  whole  system  of 
pipes  should  be  pitched  to  a  point  near  the 
entrance  of  the  service  main.  Then  when  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  winter  months,  the 
water  can  be  drained  out  of  the  pipes. 

As  obvious  as  it  may  seem,  no  pipes  should 
be  carried  through  any  part  of  the  house 
where  the  temperature  in  the  winter  can  drop 
below  freezing,  unless  these  pipes  are  thor- 
oughly insulated.  Whether  by  accident,  care- 
lessness or  what  not,  this  is  quite  often  ne- 
glected by  the  plumber.  When  the  exposed 
pipes  freeze,  the  chances  that  they  will  burst 
are  almost  certain,  since  water  on  freezing  ex- 
pands about  one  twelfth  its  volume. 

The  cold  water  pipes  are  not  apt  to  be  cor- 
roded so  rapidly  as  the  hot  and  for  this  rea- 
son: some  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the 
initial  installation  employ  wrought  iron  or 
steel  pipe  on  the  cold  water  lines,  but  brass 
on  the  hot  water.  Whatever  is  done  here,  is 
a  matter  of  individual  judgment,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — that  iron  elbows  and  fittings 
should  never  be  used  on  brass  pipes,  for  the 
combination  of  the  two  metals  accelerates  the 
corrosion. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  corrosion  of 
supply  pipes  is  much  too  complicated  to  be 
too  dogmatic  in  ones  choice  of  metals.  The  1 
soft  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  much 
more  corrosive  than  the  harder  waters  found 
in  the  Middle  States.  Well  waters  are  usually 
less  corrosive  than  surface  waters,  although 
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even  in  the  same  region,  the  corrosive  powers 
of  well  waters  may  differ. 

If  the  water  in  any  particular  community 
is  known  to  be  soft  and  contains  much  car- 
bonic acid,  it  is  quite  important  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  metals  used  in  the 
pipes.  Merely  selecting  brass  pipes  does  not 
solve  the  problem.  If  the  make  of  pipe  con- 
tains too  high  a  percentage  of  zinc,  this  metal 
may  corrode  in  spots  or  at  the  joints  and 
cause  leaks.  In  municipalities  where  no  effort 
is  made  to  free  the  soft  water  of  aggressive 
carbon  dioxide,  lead  service  pipes  may  set  up 
risk  of  lead  poisoning.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, there  is  little  danger  of  poisoning. 
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A  Courteous  touch . . .  for  the  Convenience 

of  'J'hose  who  Visit  you 


imm 


A  telephone  in  the  guest  room  is  evidence  of  the  thought  you  have  devoted  to  your  guests'  ease  and  comfort.  Many  hostesses  find 

that  in  rooms  where  telephone  service  is  desired  only  at  intervals  a  portable  telephone  is  suitable.  This  can  be  connected  into  a 

permanent  outlet  as  long  as  the  room  is  in  use,  and  then  moved  elsewhere  as  household  needs  dictate. 


Ifal   FY] 


Well-chosen  books  .  .  .  a  cozy  lamp  .  .  .  a  favorite  chair 

.  .  .  and,  of  course,  a  handy  telephone,  to  give  the  living 

room  its  full  measure  of  modern  comfort. 


■  • 


An  additional  line  for  the  use  of  servants  may  conveniently 

be   installed,    with   extension   telephones   in   the   kitchen, 

butler  s  pantry,  and  service  quarters. 


Jr  lacing  a  telephone  at 
their  disposal  is  as  much 
a  part  of  hospitality  as 
flowers  on  the  guest  room  table 


Much  of  the  charm  of  gracious  hospi- 
tality lies  in  the  little  things  you  pro- 
vide for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
your  guests.  Fresh-cut  flowers.  Theater 
tickets.  The  latest  novel.  A  breakfast 
tray.  A  guest  room  telephone  for  their 
personal  use. 

This  last  is  a  modern  courtesy  which 
adds  the  final  note  of  convenience  to 
the  other  arrangements  you  have  made. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  your  guests  to 
place  outside  calls  whenever  they  want 
...  or  to  receive  them  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  quarters.  If  your  telephone 
system  is  intercommunicating,  it  en- 
ables them  to  talk  with  their  host  and 
hostess  and  various  other  members  of 
the  household. 

The  guest  room  telephone  is  a  natural 
part  of  complete  telephone  convenience .  In 
the  modern  home,  telephones  are  placed 
wherever  they  will  save  steps  and  time 
and  effort  ...  in  living  room  and  sun 
parlor,  kitchen  and  bedchambers,  library 
and  recreation  room  .  .  .  and  the  cost 
is  reasonable.  In  many  residences,  there 
is  an  additional  line  for  servants'  use. 
Your  local  Bell  Company  will  gladly 
help  you  plan  the  telephone  arrange- 
ments best  suited  to  your  home.  Just 
call  the  Business  Office. 
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Pleasing  Style  in 
the  Simplicity  of 
this  Attractive  Of- 
fice Arrangement 


The  Interior  Decoration  and 
Furniture  in  this  Apartment 
are  Italian:  the  Effect  is  One  of 
Richness  with  Marked  Sever- 
ity, Just  the  Right  Background 
for  the  Modern  Business  Office 


A'eic  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


Above — The  interesting  effect  of  the  pri- 
vate office  of  John  H.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  with  the 
walnut  credenza  and  mirror  of  the  17th 
Century.  Wrought  iron  lumieres  are  used 
for  the  electricity.  The  Italian  Empire  chairs 
are  upholstered  in  red  velvet,  which  is  also 
used    effectively   for   the    window    draperies 


Below — Another  view  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
office.  The  walls  are  plaster  mottled  in  pale 
reds  and  greens,  and  the  floor  is  flagstone. 
Woodwork,  doors  and  beams  are  walnut, 
rough-hewn.  The  17th  Century  credenza  is 
antique  Italian.  The  very  rich  looking  desk  is 
modern,  but  designed  in  the  Italian  manner 
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EAUTIFUL    INTERIORS 


ACHIEVED    THROUGH    COLBY    FACILITIES 


FRQsAI  sixty=two  years  of  experience  -with 
a  discriminating  clientele  this  organization 
has  gained  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
artistic  and  practical  problems  involved  in 
creating  interiors  that  are  at  once  livable  and 
beautiful.  .  .  .  Since  the  resources  with 
which  a  decorator  works  so  largely  govern 
tnc  results  he  achieves/  it  is  important  to 
consider  that  our  staff  has  at  its  disposal  a 
competent  designing  department^  a  large 
iactory/  stocks  of  tine  merchandise  in  four 
shops  and  connections  in  all  principal  Euro= 
pean  and  American  style=centers.  C  -///•  col- 
lections of  eighteenth  century  English  and 
French  antiques   are  particularly  noteworthy. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATORS 
SINCE  1866 


Background/  draperies  and  furnishings  in  this  breakfast  room  by 
Colby/  have  been  planned  with  appreciation  of  their  artistic  values 
and  their  relation  one  to  another.  .  .  .  Rcsardless  of  the  style  of  intc= 
rior  you  picture  as  ideal/  this  organisation  can  be  of  help  to  you  in 
its  achievement.  .  .  .  You  arc  cordially  invited  to  visit  and  consult  us. 


JOHN     A.  COLBy    and     SONS 


* 


129  N.  Wabash  Ave./  CHICAGO 

Hotel  Aster,  MILWAUKEE 


15C1  Chicago  Ave,  EVAN  ST  ON 
1140  Lake  Street,  OAK  PARK 
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A  typical  hybrid  tea  rose,  the 
group  in  the  rose  family  which 
can  be  depended  on  for  all-season 
bloom.  From  "The  Rose  Manual," 
Nicholas      (Doubleday,      Doran) 


YOUR  next  year's  garden  should  be 
planned  while  this  season's  foliage  and 
blossoms  can  still  be  used  as  a  guide. 
Color  effects  and  proportioning  of  mass  can 
best  be  studied  in  the  garden  itself.  Remem- 
ber that  any  changes  you  make  architectural- 
ly or  in  the  landscape,  in  grading  or  in 
the  larger  planting,  affect  the  whole  of  your 
grounds,  and  not  just  the  spot  changed. 
Where  little  effort  is  directed  toward  making 
the  whole  landscape  harmonious  the  result 
is  a  series  of  unrelated  details.  Plan  toward 
a  design  which  considers  every  element  in  the 
architectural  and  landscape  treatment. 

All  the  integral  parts  of  your  grounds, 
such  as  rock  gardens,  orchards,  pools,  an 
outdoor  living  room  and  playgrounds,  should 
be  included  in  your  first  plans.  If  you  fail 
to  do  this  because  you  feel  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  plant  and  develop  all  your  garden 
space    and    the    surrounding    grounds    at 

once,  you 
are  sure  to 
find  that 
the  expense 
of  put- 
ting your 
grounds  in- 
to attrac- 
tive com- 
pleteness 
will  be 
much  great- 
er. Even  if 
you  can  car- 
ry out  only 
a  few  of  the 
details  each 
year,  the 
whole  plan 
of  your 
ideal  gar- 
den should 
be  kept  in 
mind — and  put  on  paper — from  the  very 
first.   This   will   save   you   effort   later   on. 


LAWNS  should  be  replanted  or  new  lawns 
■  made  in  September,  to  give  the  grass  a 
chance  to  steal  a  march  on  weeds,  which 
are  dormant  during  the  cool  fall  months.  If 
you  are  planning  a  new  lawn,  it  is  important 
that  the  ground  be  thoroughly  loosened  and 
fertilized  before  the  grass  is  sown.  On  a  clay 
base  the  topsoil  should  extend  down  six 
or  seven  inches.  Even  greater  depth  is  re- 
quired for  topsoil  over  a  sand  base.  Well 
rotted   stable   manure   scattered  on   in 


f  >r;i  i  n age 
for  potted 
bulbs  maj 
bepro\  i<lcd 
by  placing 
broken  pot- 
tery in  po- 
rous stones 
at  the  lini- 
lom  ill  the 
flower   pot 


THE  most  interesting  garden  laboratory  in 
America  is  your  own  garden — and  your 
neighbor's.  This  collection  of  practical  ideas 
on  topics  of  seasonal  interest  to  the  gardener 
is  a  regular  feature  of  Arts  &  Decoration. 
//  you  have  a  problem  you  would  like  to 
have  discussed  here,  or  have  made  some  dis- 
covery which  will  help  other  gardeners,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


a  proportion  of  about  ten  or  twenty  tons  to 
the  acre,  depending  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  will  best  take  care  of  the  problem  of 
fertilization.  After  the  fertilizer  is  applied, 
fine-toothed  harrowing  or  thorough  disking 
will  work  down  the  lumps  and  mix  the 
manure  with  the  soil.  Be  sure  that  the  soil 
is  well-textured  and  firm  before  planting. 
If  your  soil  is  deficient  in  lime,  it  may  also 


The  broad-petaled,  stately  Japanese  iris  is  only 
one  of  several  beardless  irises  finding  favor  in 
American  gardens.  Courtesy  Colonial  Farms,  Inc. 

require  an  application  of  some  form  of  lime 
to  make  it  possible  to  grow  Kentucky  blue- 
grass.  Special  grass  mixtures,  adapted  to 
growth  in  shady  places  such  as  city  gardens 
can  be  obtained  from  any  reliable  seed  house. 
An  equal  mixture  of  bluegrass  and  red  top, 
with  a  little  white  clover  or  Rhode  Island 

From  Ramsey,  "Landscaping  the  Home  Grounds." 
By  permission  of  Macmillan  Co.,  publishers 
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The  Amateur 
Gardener 


By  CRACE  A.  YOUNG 


bent,  makes  a  good  combination  for  a  lawn 
presenting  no  special  shade  and  drainage 
problems.  Five  -or  six  pounds  to  an  acre 
makes  a  good  seeding.  Grass  should  be  sown 
on  a  quiet  day,  and  raked  or  harrowed  in — 
rolled  immediately  and  then  again,  lightly, 
after  the  grass  is  well  started.  New  lawns 
must  be  kept  quite  moist  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Owners  of  large  estates  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  get  a  copy  of  Stumpp  & 
Walters'  booklet  on  "Golf  Turf",  as  com- 
prehensive a  study  of  lawn-making  as  I  have 
seen.  Identification  of  grasses,  preparation 
of  seed  bed,  eradication  of  weeds,  choice  of 
tools,  preparation  of  golf  courses  and  tennis 
courts,  and  all  the  important  phases  of  car- 
ing for  fine  turf  are  included  in  this  book. 
Incidentally  this  company  also  has  a  free 
employment  register  through  which  they  can 
put  you  in  touch  with  reliable  gardeners,  if 
you  happen  to  be  looking  for  gardeners. 
Professor  L.  S.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  recently  prepared  a 
useful 

Himalayan  giant  fig  which  bears 
fruit  as  large  as  4"  in  diameter 
along  its  trunk  and  down  to  the 
base  of  the  tree.  From  "Exploring 
for  Plants," Fairchild  (Macmillan) 


handbook 
onthelawn. 
A  seed  chart 
from  his 
book  ap- 
pears in  this 
article.  The 
limecontent 
of  your  soil 
may  be  de- 
termined by 
a  simple 
test  with 
litmus  pa- 
per. Press  a 
handful  of 
well -damp- 
ened soil 
against  a 
strip  of  blue 
litmus  pa- 
per (sold 
at  all  drug  stores)  and  hold  it  there  long 
enough  to  let  the  moisture  saturate  the  paper. 
If  the  blue  strip  retains  its  color  the  lime  con- 
tent is  adequate  to  counterbalance  the  veg- 
etable acids  in  the  soil.  If  acids  predominate 
in  the  soil  the  litmus  paper  will  turn  red. 


A  WIRE   "cage"  placed  around   each   of 
your  lily  bulbs  at  the  time  of  planting 
will    protect    them    from    mice    during    the 
dormant  season.  Secure  small  mesh-wire 
from  a  hardware  store   (34   to  Yz  inch 
mesh)   cut  this  into  strips  and  lace  to 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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An  excel 
lent  root 
growth  on 
bulbs 
forced  in  a 
pot  of  soil, 
kept  in  a 
dark  place 
and  shown 
ready  to  be 
transplanted 
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New  York  in  the  Midst  of  Celebrations 

But  This  Was  Over  a  Half  a  Century  Ago,  When  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Was  Marching  away  to  the  Civil  War  and  When 
the    First   Atlantic    Cable    Connected    Two    Continents 


* 


Right — A  wood 
cut,  which  ap- 
peared in  New 
York  maga- 
zines in  1858 
showing  New 
York  celebrat- 
ing the  com- 
pletion of  Cy- 
rus W.  Field's 
Atlantic  Cable, 
connecting  En- 
gland and  the 
United  States. 
The  company, 
known  today  as 
Black, Starrand 
Frost -Gorham, 
was  awarded 
the  palm  for 
beautiful 
decorations  on 
Broadway 


Below — In  the 
black  and 
white  drawing 
by  Thomas 
Nast,  we  see 
the  Seventh 
Regiment 
marching 
down  Broad- 
way on  their 
way  to  Wash- 
i  n  g  t  o  11  on 
April  19,  1861. 
Again  the 
Black,  Starr 
and  Frost-Gor- 
ham  windows 
were  dec- 
orated with 
flags  and  bunt- 
ing, and  filled 
with  cheering 
friends 
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The  Adam  China  Cabinet  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  American  Hepplewhtte  buffet, 
table,  and  carved  mahogany  chairs. 


c 


Charak  American  Heppkivhite   Cabinet  of 
crotch  mahogany  inlaid  -with  tulip-wood. 


CHICAGO 

K.NAPP  &  TUBBS,  Inc. 
823  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


HARAK  builds  for  those  who  wish  to  deco- 
rate their  homes  with  furniture  authentic 
in  design,  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  and  yet  moderate 
in  cost.  *  A  call  at  any  of  our  open 
showrooms  will  surely  be  of  interest  to 
you  or,  if  that  is  inconvenient,  a  copy 
of  "The  Charak  Primer"  will  be 
mailed   to   you   upon   request. 

CHARAK   FURNITURE   COMPANY,  Inc. 

Faithful  Reproductions  of 
Early  American  Furniture  in  Mahogany  and  Maple 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  YORK 

One  Park  Ave. 


BOSTON 

90  Clarendon  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 

2209  Chestnut  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

R.  G.  BINGHAM 
7216  Beverly  Blvd. 
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Winter  Travels  in  Sunny  Lands 


(Continued  from  page  78) 
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"Groote   Schuur,"   the   home    of   the   late    Cecil    Rhodes,   intrepid    African 

pioneer,  which  he  bequeathed  as  a  residence  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  South 

Africa.  Courtesy  South  African  Travel  Bureau 


fall  is  about  6,000  feet  wide  from  bank 
to  bank  and  varies  in  height  from 
256  at  the  right  bank  to  420  in  the 
centre.  Niagara's  two  great  falls  have 
a  total  span  of  2,580  feet  and  a 
height  of  from  158  to  167  feet.  Both, 
as  to  height  and  span,  then,  the 
African  falls  are  the  greater;  they  are 
the  greatest  in  the  world  and  those  who 
make  the  journey  from  Cape  Town 
behold  a  spectacle  no  subsequent 
sightseeing  ever  effaces  from  the 
memory. 

THE   GREAT  ZIMBABWE: 

In  the  heart  of  Mashonaland — 18 
miles  from  the  railway  station  of  Fort 
Victoria — lie  the  ruins  of  great  Zim- 
babwe, the  centre  of  the  most  exten- 
sive goldfields  of  the  Ancient  World. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOLD: 

Returning  to  the  Union,  the  travel- 
ler reaches  the  youngest  and  the 
greatest  of  South  African  cities — 
Johannesburg.  Forty-three  years  ago 
there  was  no  town  nor  thought  of 
any,  yet  today  it  has  the  largest  pop- 
ulation of  any  town  south  of  Cairo. 
It  has  an  annual  gold  output  of 
$215,000,000  and  contributes  53% 
of  the  world's  gold.  In  43  years 
$5,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  has  been 
produced,  and  there  is  as  much  more 
to  come. 

An  hour's  run  from  Johannesburg 
is  Pretoria — the  Administrative  Capi- 
tal of  the  Union.  Despite  a  seeming 
placidity,  its  history  bristles  with 
liveliness  and  old  picturesque  cot- 
tages— President  Kruger's  modest 
home  among  them — survive  in  the 
shadow  of  modern  edifices.  In  the 
Museums  and  the  old  hilltop  forts 
.ire  many  reminders  of  other  days  and 
the  image  of  Paul  Kruger,  on  his 
burgher-guarded  pedestal  fronting 
the  railway  station,  looks  across  the 
city  so  intimately  associated  with 
him.  Nearby  is  the  great  Premier 
mine  from  which  was  taken 
world's  largest  diamond  (3,023  car- 
No  _  visitor  to  South  Africa 
should  fail  to  see  the  spi 
blasting  operations  at  this  mine. 

'    AND  Til' 

From  the  Transvaal  to  the  di 
ful    seaside    resort    of    Durl 
railway  runs  throi  , ful  coun- 

try  Idled  with  sad   memories  oi 
struggle   lieU  id   in- 

dependent peoples  of  the  Boer  1 1 
lies   and    (he    British.    Natal    is    the 
home  of  a  native  people  thai    - 
as  the  aristocracy  of  tin'  \frican 
which    evolved  military   and 

feudal  system.  Today  the  Zulu 


still  to  be  seen  in  all  their  primitive 
dignity,  living  as  their  forefathers 
lived.  There  lingers  amongst  them  an 
air  of  mastery  that  conquest  has  not 
destroyed  —  a  fierce,  manly  and 
chivalrous  race. 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  GAME 
SANCTLTARY  I 

A  night's  journey  by  rail  from 
Pretoria  is  the  famous  5  million  acre 
big  game  preserve  known  as  the 
Kruger  National  Park.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  head  of 
game,  including  lion,  zebra,  wilde- 
beeste,  buffalo,  kudu,  warthog,  ele- 
phant, hippo,  etc.,  live  there  without 
fear  of  the  poisoned  arrow  or  the 
hunter's  gun. 

MOUNTAINS  AND  BEJEWELED  CAVES  : 

I  must  mention  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains,  which  are  quite  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  Alps,  but  instead  of  ice 
and  snow,  they  have  the  warm  col- 
ouring of  the  south,  blue  skies,  bright 
sunshine  and  vividly  tinted  peaks  and 
ravines.  There  are  also  the  Cango 
Caves,  situated  in  the  land  of  the 
ostrich  at  Oudtshoor.  These  magical 
Caves  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  a  sentiment  of  awe  and  won- 
der not  easy  to  describe.  It  is  a 
world  of  monstrous  and  beautiful 
forms,  a  world  of  mysterious  shad- 
ows. There  the  slow  process  of 
Ages  has  formed  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites of  never-ending  variety  and 
of  colours  due  to  mineral  solutions, 
which  in  places,  jewel  and  bedeck  the 
ceilings  and  walls,  and  flash  back  rays 
of  rich  sparkling  fires. 

South  Africa  has  many  other  char- 
acteristics peculiarly  its  own.  It  has, 
too,  the  attractions  of  many  better 
known  tourist  resorts,  and  the  visitor 
is  constantly  reminded  of  Egypt, 
Switzerland  and  the  Riviera.  This 
land  of  sunshine  and  scenic  wealth 
offers  an  abundant  choice  of  resorts, 
mountains,  woodland,  river  and  ma- 
rine, and  it  provides  also,  some  not- 
able shooting  grounds.  Its  travel 
actions,  though  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive, are  comparable  with  the 
most  ble   of  Europe  and,  un- 

like much  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  this 
is  a  seat  i  n  culture  and  civili- 

on.  The  country  cannot  pall  or 
cease  to  attract,  for  it  is  a  series  of 
ces.  The  charm  of 
is  hard  to  analyze.  It 
ot  be  sel  down  entirely  to 
ate,  beautiful  though  that  is,  or 
be  wide  exp  i  of  rolling  veldt 
to  the  grandeur  or  to  the  charm 

Of    itS    Woe,  i     i.TV. 


HAWAII — AN   ORCHID  IN   THE  SEA: 

They  have  a  quaint  saying  in  a 
land  of  floral  abundance  out  in  the 
Pacific,  that  has  a  poignant  sig- 
nificance: " — to  leave  Hawaii  is  to 
die  a  little".  And  that  is  just  about 
true.  Once  visit  that  necklace  of 
gleaming  Islands  and  you'll  choke  a 
little  on  leaving  and  sigh  a  little 
ever  so  often  longing  to  go  back 
to  its  perfumed  and  romantic  nights. 

A  group  of  us  were  talking  about 
Hawaii  and  the  question  arose:  "Just 
where  is  Hawaii,  anyhow?" 

Then  we  looked  it  up  and  were 
amazed  to  find  that  Hawaii  is  about 
2,000  miles  from  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco!  And  only  four  days  from 
either  port  to  Honolulu! 

"I  never  imagined  Hawaii  was  so 
close,"  some  one  remarked.  "Why, 
that's  quicker  than  any  boat  takes 
you  from  New  York  to  Europe." 

This  same  misapprehension  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  people.  Hawaii 
(eight  beautiful  islands)  lies  in  mid- 
Pacific,  some  thousands  of  miles  and 
many  days  closer  to  the  United  States 
than  the  Philippines.  Business  men, 
shipping  men  and  world  strategists 
think  of  Hawaii  as  "The  crossroads 
of  the  Pacific".  And  residents  of 
Hawaii  call  their  islands  "The  Para- 
dise of  the  Pacific",  which  is  equally 
correct. 

Residents  of  New  York  can  leave 
their  icy  gales  in  winter  or  their  op- 
pressive heat  in  summer,  take  train 


A  Zulu  Chieftain,   fully   caparisoned 
in  South  Africa.  Courtesy  South  African 

to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  just  eight  days  be  on  Waikiki 
Beach,  where  it  is  always  May!  From 
Chicago  and  the  Middle  West,  Hawaii 
can  be  reached  by  way  of  California 
just  about  as  quickly  as  Europe — in 
seven  days. 

And  one  of  the  great  joys  of  a  trip 
to  Hawaii  is  no  passport  red  tape! 
No  worry  about  a  foreign  language! 
Hawaii  being  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  you  can  go  there  with  as  little 
formality  as  from  New  York  to  Jer- 
sey City. 

Nevertheless,  a  visit  to  Hawaii  is 
like  a  visit  to  a  foreign  land,  as  far 
as  interest  and  variety  are  concerned. 
You  eat  fresh  pineapple  that  is 
sugar-sweet,  and  velvety  papaia,  the 
melon  that  grows  on  a  tree,  and  spicy 
mangoes.  The  world  around  you  is 
vivid    with    color.    Even    the    trees 


bloom!  Picturesque  native  boys, 
looking  like  bronze  gods,  sail  throuj* 
the  air  in  high  dives  that  leave  you 
breathless,  or  come  racing  to  shore 
on  top  of  a  surfboard  propelled  by  a 
crashing  wave.  You  leave  the  sap- 
phire sea  in  a  purring  motor  car  and 
in  just  a  few  minutes  are  astride  the 
knife  edge  of  a  volcanic  mountain 
thousands  of  feet  in  the  air.  And  you 
golf  on  the  smoothest  greens  and 
sweetest  fairways  in  all  the  United 
States. 

You  couldn't  have  a  more  com- 
plete change  than  that!  And  you 
don't  have  to  plan  your  trip  to 
comply  with  a  "season".  Hawaii  is 
delightful  the  year  round,  warmed 
by  sunshine  in  winter,  cooled  by  trade 
winds  in  summer,  and  the  ocean  bath- 
ing doesn't  vary  more  than  a  few 
degrees  from  January  to  June.  You 
can  catch  a  steamer  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles  at  almost  any 
time. 

UNCLE    SAM'S    THRONE   ROOM   AND 

IDLE  crown: 

Americans  are  sometimes  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  the  United  States 
has  a  Royal  Crown  and  a  Throne 
Room  all  its  own. 

It  was  less  than  forty  years  ago 
that  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  richest  parts  of  the  United  States, 
was  still  a  kingdom,  governed  by  a 
Queen  whose  favor  was  much  courted 
by  European  monarchs. 

The  history  of  Ha- 
waii is  the  record  of 
a  proud,  intelligent 
people  who  were  the 
equals  of  the  whik- 
men  who  settled  in 
the  Islands  following 
their  discovery  in 
1778.  Because  of  the 
native  capabilities  of 
the  Hawaiians,  they 
adopted  the  white 
man's  civilization 
rapidly  and  complete- 
ly. When  the  Hawai- 
ian rulers  toured 
Europe,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  all  the 
honors  paid  to  sov- 
ereigns of  larger  na- 
tions. 

The  last  ruler  of 
the  Hawaiians  was 
Queen  Liliuokalani. 
For  many  years  the 
Islands  had  been 
threatened  with  an- 
nexation by  Euro- 
pean powers  which 
coveted  their  strategic 
importance  in  the  Pacific,  until  in 
18°3  a  group  of  Hawaiian  patriots 
decided  that  the  country's  welfare  de- 
manded that  Hawaii  become  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  in  that 
year  that  Queen  Liliuokalani  was  de- 
posed. 

A  provisional  government  was  set 
up  and  in  1808  Hawaii  was  an- 
nexed to  this  country,  becoming  a 
territory  of  the  Union,  not  a  de- 
pendency. 

Iolani  Palace,  in  the  center  of 
Honolulu,  became  the  scat  of  the  ter- 
ritorial government  when  the  kingdom 
was  abolished.  Here  is  the  famous 
Throne  Room,  with  its  carved  koa 
wood  chairs  topped  by  gold  crowns. 
They  stand  on  a  dais  at  one  end  ot 
the  magnificent  chamber.  Down  the 
center  of  the  room  is  a  row  of  scarlet 
(Continued  on  page  115) 
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SA.LUBRA. — the  fadeless,  washable  wall-cover- 
ing—  oners  you  a  wraith  of  delightlul  styles 
and  patterns  by  famous  European  artists.*  I  hough 
applied  to  the  wall  like  ordinary  wallpaper,  Salubra 
is  entirely  different  from  the  wallpaper  to  which 
vou  are  accustomed.  Salubra  s  designs  are  repro- 
duced in  specially  compounded  oil  colors  on  parch- 
ment paper  by  a  technique  that  creates  a  texture 
which  gives  depth  and  softness  to  the  walls.**' 
Salubra  is  waterproof  and  absolutely  fadeless — can 
be  scrubbed  clean  with  brush. soap  and  water  —  thus 
removing  all  spots  ami  stains!  *\\  ith  Salubra  you 
may  rest  assured  that  all  patterns  —  even  the  most 
delicate  —  will  always  retain  their  original  colorings. 
Ash  your  decorator  or  architect  about  Salubra — or 
write  us  direct.  \  rederic Blank &C  o.,230  Pari;  Ave., 
NewYorh,N.Y..or  2  i  N.W'al.ash  Ave..Chicago.lll. 


SALUBRA  PATTERN  No.  30864  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  beautiful  pat- 
terns, designed  to  harmonize  with  various  types  of  interiors — Period  or  Modern, 
r  lower  motifs  in  black, silver. grey  and  terra  cotta  on  a  background  of  Trench,  grey, 
with  horizontal  bars  of  darker  grey  and  light  ochre,  and  vertical  lines  of  grey  and  oyster. 
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WON'T   FADE 


WILL  WASH 


THONET  BROTHERS 

ANNOUNCE 
A     NEW     DEPARTMENT     OF 

English  ^Antiques 


Early  Queen  Anne  Gilt  Mirror  and  Oyster  wood  Chest  of  Drawers, 
bought  from  an  old  mansion  in  Tunbndge  Tvells,  England.  In 
splendid  condition- — neither  piece  has  ever  been  touched  by  the  restorer 


Messrs.  Thonet  Brothers,  in  September,  will 
open  a  new  Department  —  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES.  It  is  their 
purpose  through  the  unusual  range  of  their 
selection  —  the  quality  of  their  Furniture 
and  fairness  of  price  —  to  offer  a  Service  in 
English  Antiques  unrivalled  in  New  York! 

THONET  BROTHERS  «■ 

33  EAST  47th  ST.,  AT  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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AQUAMARINES 

and  DIAMONDS 

The   marvelous   color 
and    tints    of  the      •  •  • 

Caribbean    Sea  on  a 
sunshine    day    best 
describe    the   exquis- 
ite     Aquamarine    •  • 

The    fire,  the  flashing, 

sci Titillating  rays    cf 

the  Diamond  are  incom- 
parable 

The  Jewels    illustrated 
are  extremely  beautiful     *f 
and  an  invitation  is  extended      I 
to  inspect  •  .  -There   are      I 
many  Jewel  Masterpieces    J§ 


this  Establishment 


--JE-U 


BA I  LEV  BANKS 
3  RIDDLE  CO. 

JEWELERS     SILVERSMITHS 
STATIONERS     HERALDISTS 

,  ESTABLISHED  IH32 

1218  to  22     Chestnut   Street 
Philadelphia 


Dahlias  Are  Plants  of  American  Origin 


(Continued  from  page  65) 


The  Belle  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  most  popular  dahlias 
of  the  pompon  group,  often  a  prize-winner  for  "the  small- 
est flower  in  the  show" 


to  omit  Fort  Monmouth,  Aztec  Glory, 
Elite  Glory,  Watchung  Sunrise,  La 
Roda,  Siskiyou,  Primula  Rex,  Mrs. 
Frances  E.  Bullard  and  Jersey's  Em- 
press. When  it  comes  to  picking  "the 
best",  much,  of  course,  depends  upon 
personal  taste,  and  any  list  of  pre- 
ferred varieties  necessarily  changes 
from  year  to  year,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  ones.  The  oldest  variety 
among  the  twenty-six  already  men- 
tioned is  Judge  Marean,  which  dates 
from  1918. 

For  garden  decoration  the  smaller- 
flowered  varieties 
of  dahlia  are  pre- 
ferred by  some. 
Dwarf  varieties, not 
requiringstakesand 
suitable  for  bed- 
ding, of  the  "single" 
or  "peony"  type, 
are  popular  in 
Great  Britain  and 
are  beginning  to 
make  headway  in 
America.  Of  these, 
such  varieties  as 
Coltness  Gem  and 
Lemur  are  favor- 
ites with  people 
who  harbor  no  an- 
tipathies to  red. 
These  smaller- 
flowered  kinds  can 
take  the  place  of 
roses  as  cut  flowers 
and  garden  orna- 
ments at  a  season  when  roses  are 
scarce.  A  wave  of  popularity  for 
these  little  fellows  is  foreseen  as  a 
reaction  from  the  present  dominance 
of    the    massive-flowered    varieties. 

The  little  pompons,  dahlias  with 
ball-shaped  flowers  less  than  two 
inches  in  diameter,  in  a  great  variety 
of  colors,  have  long  been  favorites 
with  many.  When  cut,  they  make 
charming  baskets  and  center-pieces 
for  the  dining-table,  and  they  are 
much  more  pleasing  for  a  button-hole 
than  a  twelve-inch  Marmion  or  Fort 
Monmouth!  Among  the  more  popular 
pompons  are  Belle  of  Springfield, 
brick-red,  often  a  prize-winner  for 
the  smallest  flower;  Nerissa,  pink; 
Gruss  aus  Wien,  crushed-raspberry; 
Joe  Fette,  white;  Johnnie,  maroon; 
Little  Beeswing,  golden  yellow,  tipped 
cherry-red;  Raider,  yellow;  Sunny 
Daybreak,  yellow,  edged  red;  Tom 
Thumb,  garnet-red;  and  Vivid,  scar- 
let. 

Then  there  are  single-flowered 
dahlias,  like  Newport  Wonder,  of  a 
crushed-raspberry  tint,  and  Newport 
Angel,  white;  and  the  collarettes,  like 
Ami    Nonin,    amaranth-rose,   with    a 


V 

white  "collar",  and 
Maurice  Rivoire, 
crimson,  with  a 
white  collar, — all  of 
which  are  favored 
by  certain  people 
with  artistic  ten- 
dencies— people  to 
whom  great  size 
makes  no  special 
appeal. 

Also,  there  is  the 
so-called  "cactus" 
type,  of  Mexican 
origin,  but  first 
recognized  in  Hol- 
land in  1872.  When 
this  new  "break" 
reached  England  a 
few  years  later,  the 
scarlet  or  crimson 
flower  of  peculiar 
some  one  of  the 
flowers  of  a  member  of  the  cactus 
family  then  popular  as  a  greenhouse 
plant  in  that  country,  and  that  name 
has  persisted  for  its  numerous  prog- 
eny. In  this  group,  the  edges  of  rays 
are  rolled  outward  or  backward,  so 
as  to  give  a  more  or  less  tubular  and 
pointed  effect  to  the  rays  or  at  least 
to  the  outer  ones. 

Among  the  cactus  varieties,  the  old 
Countess  of  Lonsdale,  first  offered  to 
the  public  in  1896,  is  still  popular  for 
garden  decoration.  Its  attractive  sal- 


form    reminded 


The   first-published  figures  of  what   is  now  known  as  a 

dahlia.  Figures  of  the  Aztec  acocotli,  in  Hernandez'  work 

on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  printed  in  1651 


mon-pink  flowers  are  not  large  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  but  the 
variety  is  a  dependable  and  profuse 
bloomer,  and,  as  it  nearly  always 
performs  well,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
to  recommend  to  a  beginner.  An  old 
dahlia  variety  that  is  still  grown,  like 
an  old  book  that  is  still  read,  must 
have  its  good  points.  In  the  case  of 
the  dahlia,  its  persistence  implies  that 
the  variety,  in  addition  to  its  more 
obvious  virtues,  is  disease-resistant 
and  that  its  tuberous  roots  survive  the 
usual  hazards  of  winter  storage. 

In  the  matter  of  soil  for  the  grow- 
ing of  dahlias,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  light  loam  with  a  good  drainage 
is  the  most  favorable.  They  common- 
ly do  better  on  a  slope  than  on  level 
land;  better  also  near  the  coast  or 
among  the  mountains,  where  summer 
days  are  cool  and  moist,  than  on  the 
interior  prairies  and  plains,  where 
summer  days  are  often  hot  and  dry. 
Dahlias  need  plenty  of  water  after^p 
they  begin  to  blossom,  but,  like  roses ' 
and  peonies,  they  seem  to  resent 
standing  where  their  feet  are  con- 
tinuously wet.  A  heavy  clayey  soil 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


*(jv  W<mdemU  new ^JUai/it  Camem 


THAT  TAKES  BLACK  AND  WHITE, 
KODACOLOR  AND  TELEPHDTO   M0VIE5 


/tct^cJuui^SMMtk   L~ 


£<h4&4  — 


It's  a  matter  of 
seconds  to  slip 
one  lens  off  and 
another  on  the 
new  Model  K 
Cine  Kodak. 
Takes/3. 5./.  1.9, 
and  /.4.5  (long- 
focus)  lenses. 


{Julf  £p£tJ — 


Pressing  a  handy 
button  automati- 
cally reduces  the 
speed  from  16 
exposures  per 
second  (normal) 
to  8  per  second. 
A  big  advantage 
in  dull  light. 


YOU'LL  call  it  marvelous  .  .  .  nothing 
less!  This  new  Cine-Kodak  Model  K 
is  all  you  can  ask  any  home  movie  camera 
to  be  .  .  .  yet  hardly  larger  than  a  novel. 

Two  features  of  the  new  Model  K  give 
it  this  wide  range  of  use  .  .  .  interchange- 
ability  of  lenses,  and  half-speed  operation 
at  the  press  of  a  button. 

For  ordinary  use,  the/ 3. 5  lens  is  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  But  instantly  inter- 
changeable with  the/3 .5  is  the  faster,  more 
versatile,  f.  1.9  lens.  The/.  1.9  is  required 
for  Kodacolor,  home  movies  in  color. 

Still  a  third  lens,  fitting  the  Model  K,  is 
the/4.5  long-focus  for  telephoto  effects. 

The  half-speed  feature  gives  each  pic- 
ture a  longer  exposure,  a  great  help  in 
overcoming  poor  light. 

The  capacity  of  the  Model  K  is  100 
feet,  though  50-foot  reels  may  be  used. 
Its  spring  motor  is  crank-wound. 

The  Model  K  is  richly  finished  in  beau- 
tiful leathers — black,  brown,  blue  and  gray 
—  and  is  sold  in  a  combination  carrying 
case  with  room  for  extra  film,  Cine-Kodak 
Filter  Outfit,  and  long-focus  lens.  Equip- 
ped with  /1.9  lens,  the  camera  weighs 
only  3  pounds,  11>£  ounces. 


^ut  UOlbtatvce  -Jtlertlurtir  8rffect 


The/.4.5  long- 
focus  lens  gives 
a  telephoto  ef- 
fect by  enlarg- 
ing the  image 
to  three  times 
the  usual  width 
and  height. 


"JcuzZo  liimnx^  ul.'^uM dct^rz.  — 


Your  Cine-Kodak  dealer  is  now  showing, 
in  addition  to  the  Model  K,  the  new 
Model  M  Cine-Kodak.  Equipped  with 
/.3.5  lens  only.  The  lightest  camera  taking 
100  feet  of  16  mm.  film.  It  is  finished  in 
black  only  with  carrying  case  to  match. 

Model  K  with/3.5  lens  is  $110,  v/ith 
case  .  .  .  with/.  1.9  lens,  $150  with  case. 
Long-focus  lens  for  telephoto  effect  and 
Kodacolor  Filter  are  sold  as  accessories. 
Model  M,  with  case,  is  priced  at  only  $75. 
Complete  outfits  —  Cine-Kodak,  Koda- 
scope  Projector,  and  Screen  —  as  low  as 
$l43.EastmanKodakCo.,Rochester,N.Y. 


Model  K  with 
/.  1.9  lens  takes 
movies  in  full, 
natural  color 
when  used  with 
Kodacolor  Fil- 
ter and  Koda- 
color Film.  As 
easy  to  make  as 
movies  in  black 
and  white. 


MODEL  K 
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A  SUGGESTION  IN 
SANITAS  FOR  THAT 
COLONIAL   ROOM 

Ihis  dainty  semi-Colonial  Brocade  pattern  lends 
itself  admirably  to  bedroom,  living  room  or  hall 
where  choice  Colonial  pieces  or  even  reproduc- 
tions are  part  of  the  picture. 

Combining  the  decorative  virtues  of  Colonial 
and  modern  design,  San'rtas  adds  its  own  features 
such  as  waterproof  surface,  non-fading  colors  and 
strong  cloth  back  that  discourages  wall  cracks. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  Sanitas  styles 
from  which  to  choose — modern  and  period  designs 
for  every  room  in  the  house,  and  a  group  of 
charmingly  delicate   plain   tints   in   dull   finish. 

Sanitas,  now  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  is  sold  by 
leading  dealers  and  decorators.  Protect  yourself 
by  looking  for  the  Sanitas  trademark  on  the  back 
of  each  roll.   It  is  not  Sanitas  unless  so  stamped. 

The  Standard  Textile    Products  Company 


H 


320   Broadway 


Dept.   30 


New  York 


WRITE  F  O  R 
YOUR    COPY 

Let  us  send  you 
samples  and  a 
copy  of  this 
guide  to  good 
wall  decorations 


ANITAQ 


MODE 

WALL    COVE 


R    N         ) 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Twenty- 
fifth    Anniversary    Sanitas    Sample    Book 
containing    the    complete    line    of    styles 
for  every   room   in   the   house 


SEPTEMBER,  1930 
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Fig.  1 — Hepplewhite  Love  Seat  C.  1785 

IN  the  stately  drawing  room-  of  18th  Cen- 
tury England,  with  their  high  ceilings  and 
long  formal  windows,  the  treatment  of 
the  pier,  as  the  wall  space  between  two 
windows  was  called,  was  of  primary  impor- 
tance. Many  of  the  loveliest  pieces  conceived  by 
the  great  designers  of  that  period  were  treated 
to  be  placed  between  two  windows. 
The  side  table  has  always  been  a 
verv  popular  piece  for  such  use  but 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Chippen- 
dale that  tables  were  designed  es- 
pecially for  that  purpose.  Among  his 
■larlier  designs  are  found  a  number  of 
console  tables  which  were  meant  to 
lie  used  between  windows  with  a  mir- 
ror or  picture  hung  above  them.  It 
was  Roliert  Adam,  architect  as  well 
as  furniture  designer,  who  first  treat- 
ed the  between-the-window  group  as 
a  unit,  designing  his  beautiful  pier 
tables  and  mirrors  for  that  place.  The 
later  18th  Century  designers  also  de- 
signed tables  and  mirrors  for  the  same 
purpose,  Sheraton  producing  pieces 
of  unusual  harmony  and  grace.  Fig- 
ure 2  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  tables 
designed    bv    this    great    craftsman. 


The  high  ceilings  of  18th  Century 
rooms  were  responsible  for  the  many 
tall  pieces  produced  in  that  period. 
Bookcases,  bureau-bookcases,  secre- 
taries and  tall  cabinets  afford  an  ex- 
cellent selection  for  placing  between 
windows — the  writing  pieces  being 
an  especially  happy  choice  both  from 
a  decorative  and  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  They  were  immensely  popular 
with  all  the  designers  seeming  to  lend 
themselves  excellently  to  the  genius 
of  each  individual  craftsman.  The 
bureau-bookcase  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 4  is  a  particularly  fortunate  in- 
stance of  the  designs  of  Thomas 
Chippendale. 


No.  1  Between  Two  Windows 


Another  possibility  and  one  typical  of  18th  Century 
practice  is  the  placing  of  a  small  settee  or  love  seat 
between  two  windows.  The  sofa  dates  back  to  Crom- 
wellian  times  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Tudor  bench 
and  wooden  settee.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  that  the  love  seat  or  small  sofa  was  first 
used.  These  seats  were  designed  by  all  the  great  artists 
and  were  usually  upholstered,  though  Adam  and 
Hepplewhite  often  designed  them  with  frame  backs  and 
cushioned  seats.  Figure  1  shows  a  lovely  settee  in  the 
best  manner  of  Hepplewhite. 

The  French  influence  that  swept  into  England  after 
1735  popularized  many  French  pieces.  One  of  the  most 
generally  accepted  was  the  commode.  The  old  Tudor 
chests  which  were  the  prototypes  of  so  many  pieces  of 
English  furniture,  had  been  gradually  metamorphosed 
into  the  chests  of  drawers  and  "dressing  chests"  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  but  these  were  bedroom  pieces  only. 
The  commode  was  a  decorative  piece  accepted  for  use 
in  the  drawing  room.  Though  used  by  all  the  18th  Cen- 
tury designers,  it  was  especially  popular  with  Chippen- 
dale, perhaps  because  he  reacted  more  strongly  to  the 
French  influence.  The  piece  shown  in  Figure  3  is  a 
Chippendale  design  of  unusual  distinction.  Like  the 
tables,  commodes  were  usually  placed  below  a  mirror 


Fig.  3 — Chippendale  Commode  C.  1760 — Chippen- 
dale Mirror  C.  1770 


but  tapestries  and  Oriental  hangings 
were  also  frequently  used. 

To  decorators,  dealers  and  their 
clients  interested  in  the  decorative 
possibilities  offered  by  English  18th 


Fin.   4 — Chippendale  Bureau-Bookcase  C.   1730 — 
Chippendale  Side  Chair  C.  1770 


Century  furniture,  Lewis,  Son  & 
Munves  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  their  unusual  collection  of  En- 
glish antiques. 


Fin.    2 — Sheraton    Satinzt'ood    Table    C.    1795 — Adam   Mirror   Showing    Hepplewhite 
Influence  C.  1775 


> 


fewis,  Son  &~jy[uni)cs; 

^^^^^^^^.  ^^fc'  I     ls»COR     PORATED  C 

IMPORTERS   OF    ENGLISH   ANTIQUE    FURNITURE   AT   WHOLESALE 

Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


sweet 


m 


v_y/ie  age=sojtened  tones  and  unusually 
exc/uistte  gram  oj  this  original  dyOieder= 
meter  chest  make  it  one  oj  the  jinest 
faeces  extant  oj  early  nineteenth  century 
cabinet  work.  (Ocfually  mtrtguing  are  the 
two  Cyxegency  chairs,  with  their  graceful 
'/>  oj  line  ana  delicate  carving.     C/ie 

trror,  a  reproduction  and  the  oronsee 
figure  and  vases  jrom  our  galleries,  show 
hotv  charmingly  the  old  and  the  new 
can  be  blended  to  form  the  foetject  groufi. 

c^LRORIMER- 
bROOKS  gJIuMos 

DECORATORS  •  IMPORTERS  •  MANUFACTURERS 

2232  EUCLID  AVENUE     13231  SHAKER  SQUARE 

CLEVELAND 

MEMBER   OF   THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE  ARTS   LEAGUE,    INC. 
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Historic  Fireplaces  of  France 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


Medici,  with  her  two  children, 
the  Due  d'Anjou  and  Marguerite  de' 
Valois,  lodged  in  the  rooms  that  were 
decorated  with  the  device  of  Claude 
the  Queen  of  Francis  I,  two  C's 
entertwined  with  lilies  and  the  wings 
of  a  swan.  Here  in  the  wing  of  Louis 
XII  we  see  fireplaces  with  ornate 
over-mantels  mingling  Gothic  tracery 
with  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  crowned 
porcupine  of  Louis  XII  and  the 
cordeliere  and  ermine  of  Anne  of 
Bretagne.  These  are  ornate  fireplaces 
possessing  little  real  artistic  value, 
yet  their  elaborate  designs  and  gilt 
and  color  make  them  a  dominant 
decorative  note  in  the  rooms  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

In  the  fireplaces  of  the  Francis  I 
wing  of  the  Chateau  one  notices  a 
change  in  structure  as  well  as  motifs 
of  decoration.  Gothic  details  have 
disappeared  and  classic  columns 
dominate  the  structure  with  capitals 
combining  cornucopiae,  heads  and 
fanciful  volutes.  The  stone  carving 
of  the  over-mantels  includes  arab- 
esques, cockleshells,  circles,  lozenges 
and  acanthus  leaves.  The  carving  is 
in  low  relief  and  the  details  refined. 
Fireplaces  in  these  days  were  gen- 
erally surmounted  with  a  distinctly 
architectural  chimney-piece  carried 
up  vertically  to  the  ceiling.  The  chim- 
ney-piece of  sculptured  stone  or 
carved  wood  displayed  nitches, 
canopies,  pilasters,  panelling  and 
sculptured  devices  in  impressive  ar- 
ray above  a  mantel  upheld  by  corbels, 
pillars  or  caryatides.  Added  to  these 
already  elaborate  chimney-pieces  were 
the  decorative  emblems  of  Francis  I 
and  his  wife  Claude.  The  chimney 
of  the  Salamander  is  familiar  to 
everyone  who  has  visited  the  cha- 
teau country,  but  smaller  salamanders 
and  crowned  C's  and  crowned  F's  are 
mingled  in  the  decoration  of  all  of 
the  fireplaces  of  the  Francis  I  wing. 
In  the  Chateau  of  Chenonceaux,  the 
arms  of  Francis  I  and  Anne  of 
Bretagne  are  coupled  on  a  massive 
chimney-piece  of  carved  stone,  and 
such  is  the  classic  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding carved  motifs,  that  we  may 
attribute  it  to  the  building  campaign 
of    Francis    I.    Other    evidences    of 


Renaissance  building  credited  to 
Francis  I  may  be  seen  at  Azay-le- 
Rideau  and  Chambord.  1 

The  style  Henry  II  marks  the 
height  and  flowering  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  It  was  logical  and  pos- 
sessed unity  of  conception  between 
structure  and  decorative  detail.  The 
general  contour  and  structure  of  the 
chimney-piece  remained  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  period  previous. 
The  fireplace  was  still  the  most  sig- 
nificant feature  of  the  room.  The 
structure  of  the  fireplace  was  now 
dependent  upon  the  classic  orders, 
and  fluted  columns  and  their  historic 
capitals  dominated  over  the  previous 
■  fanciful  variations  of  these  classic 
'  columns.  Classic  strapwork,  scrolls, 
interfacings,  frets  and  running  bor- 
ders were  intermingled  with  sprays 
of  bay,  oak,  palm,  myrtle  and  acan- 
thus and  the  monograms  of  the 
reigning  royalty.  Colored  marble  was 
now  used  as  well  as  stone  and  wood, 
for  the  structure  material  of  the  fire- 
place. 

The  fireplace  in  the  library  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  in  the  Chateau 
of  Blois  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  period  of  Henry  II.  Its  over- 
mantel is  stenciled  with  a  small  pat- 
tern of  fleur-de-lis  and  H's  against 
which  a  large  crowned  H  with  leaves 
and  scrolls  forms  a  center  decoration. 
The  chimney-piece  with  the  portrait 
of  Catherine  de  Medici  at  Chenon- 
ceaux is  of  this  penod  also  but  its 
decorative  details  overpower  the 
structure  of  the  mantel  itself. 

From  the  artistic  standpoint  the 
massive  stone  fireplaces  of  Langeais 
are  the  most  interesting.  Here  Gothic 
structure  and  Gothic  tracery  carving 
blend  in  perfect  harmony  with  n«(, 
transitional  details.  It  was  in  the 
grand  salon  of  Langeais  that  Anne 
of  Bretagne  and  Charles  VIII  were 
married  and  the  proportions  of  the 
fireplace  in  this  room  suggest  the 
use  of  massive  logs.  Perhaps  a  whole 
tree  might  be  accommodated  at  one 
time  within  the  huge  firebox  and  a 
complete  company  of  people  might 
be  warmed  at  its  leaping  blaze.  The 
Salle  des  Gardes  has  another  of  these 
huge  beautifully  carved  fireplaces. 


Dahlias  Are  Plants  of  American  Origin 
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that  is  inclined  to  bake  hard  in  the 
summer  is  often  improved  by  adding 
liberal  quantities  of  sand  or  coal 
ashes.  Neither  sand  nor  coal  ashes 
add  much  to  the  plant  food  in  the 
soil,  but  they  may  improve  its 
mechanical  texture,  making  the  soil 
more  porous  and  enabling  the  roots 
to  breathe,  for  roots,  like  the  leaves, 
have  to  breathe,  even  though  less 
actively  than  the  above-ground  parts. 
When  Jack  Frost  rings  down  the 
curtain  on  the  annual  dahlia  display, 
he  almost  always  appears  to  wear  the 
livery  of  a  black  tragedian,  especially 
when  this  happens  in  September,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  interior. 
When,  however,  the  finale  comes  in 
November,  as  happens  about  half  the 
time  in  California  and  along  the  At- 


lantic seaboard  from  Long  Island 
Sound  southward,  the  dahlia  enthusi- 
ast is  content  and  feels  that  he  has 
enjoyed  rich  returns  for  his  effort — 
richer  than  he  could  have  obtained 
from  any  other  flower.  When,  soon 
after  the  first  killing  frost,  the 
clumps  of  dahlia  roots  are  lifted  and 
are  stored  for  the  winter  in  an  or- 
dinary cellar  or  basement  containing 
a  furnace,  they  commonly  need  some 
kind  of  covering,  such  as  sand,  news- 
papers, gunny  bags,  or  garden  soil, 
to  prevent  excessive  shriveling  and 
perhaps  complete  loss  of  vitality.  One 
must  strike  a  happy  mean  between 
too  much  covering  and  too  little  and 
just  what  this  happy  mean  is  may 
best  be  determined  by  actual  ex- 
perience with  one's  own  conditions. 
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ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  LAMP  I\  TONES  OF  SOFT 

GREEN  AND  HAND  TAILORED  SHADE  OF  TOPAZ 

TAFFETA. 


ROOKWOOD     POTTERY     FIGURE     LAMPS     AND 
TAILORED  SILK  SHADES  TO  MATCH. 


Once  again  we  invite  you  to  visit  our  studios  and  avail 
yourselves  of  our  many  years  experience  in  helping 
others  to  achieve  unusually  beautiful  things  for  home 
interiors. 

In  our  exquisitely  decorated  showrooms  one  will  find 
an  almost  unlimited  choice  in  the  selection  of  Imported 
Lamps  and  individual  shades;  Objects  of  Art,  Bed- 
spreads and  choice  pieces  of  Imported  Furniture,  in 
addition  to  our  new  and  complete  line  of  attractive 
Rookwood  Pottery  Lamps. 


You  are   invited   to  arrange   with  your   dealer   or 
decorator  a  visit  to  the  Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company. 


Beaux  Arts  Shade  Company 


580  5th  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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(LSI  pair  of  small 
genuine  antique  Louis  XV  tables 
of  Amboyna  wood  in  marquetry. 
Design  of  flowers  and  birds, 
with  bronze  mounts. 


OB  JETS  D'ART 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 


ELSIE  de  WOLFE 

677  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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beneath.  This  box  was,  and  still  is, 
used  to  store  hams  after  they  have 
been  cured  in  the  immense  chimneys. 
Other  chairs  of  the  late  17th 
Century  have  cushioned  seats  and 
pads  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  wings 
and  here  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
the  comfortable  "grandfather"  chairs 
of  the  William  and  Mary  period  and 
after.  When  {he  more  sophisticated 
designs  of  Chippendale  and  those  of 
the  later  Georgian  period  became  the 
vogue,  grandfather's  chair  was  little 
affected  by  the  new  modes.  The  un- 
derstructure  varied  according  to  the 
prevailing  type  of  legs  but  none  of 
the  comfort  was  sacrificed  to  fashion. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  early 
wing  chairs  that  has  come  to  America 
was  brought  here  last  year.  Dating 
from  the  late  17th  Century,  the 
simple  high  rectangular  uphol- 
stered back  with  two  small  wings 
might  seem  to  have  little  relationship 
to  the  wing  chairs  as  we  know  them. 
Neither  could  it  afford  any  such  feel- 
ing of  relaxed  ease  that  the  later 
examples  invite  us  to  enjoy.  For  one 
thing,  the  arms  were  merely  padded 
elbow  rests,  yet  in  its  form  it  was 
possible  to  see  what  was  later  to  be- 
come the  exceptionally  high  chairs 
of  the  William  and  Mary  period. 

Most  of  the  arms  take  the  roll 
shape,  thickly  padded.  And  who  has 
seen  one  in  a  well-stocked  library  be- 
side a  log  fire  and  refused  the  invita- 
tion? To  take  a  book,  then  curl  up  in 
the  large  seat  with  the  feet  dangled 
over  one  of  the  arms,  is  to  know  that 
whatever  styles  of  chairs  may  be  in- 
vented in  the  future  none  will  ever 
quite  equal  "grandfather."  In  the 
history  of  household  furniture  they 
represent  the  passing  of  the  high-back 
wood  seats  and  the  coming  of  those 
more  comfortable  chairs  which  were 
developed  in  the  Georgian  era.  The 
wing  chairs  of  the  late  17th  Century 
have  not  quite  all  the  grace  of  those 
belonging  to  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Chippendale  styles;  for  while  the 
basic  shape  is  little  changed,  each 
manifests  characteristics  peculiar  to 
the  period  in  which  it  was  made. 
Those  of  the  William  and  Mary  reign 
have  noticeably  higher  backs  and  the 
wings  often  assume  a  scroll  form. 
The  front  legs  are  also  of  the  scroll 
shape,  either  with  the  flat  or  turned 
understretchers;  but  the  back  legs  are 
quite  square. 

Figured  damasks,  velours,  crewel- 
work  and  other  fabrics  are  equally 
adaptable  and  when  these  are  select- 
ed the  larger  patterns  are  again  espe- 
cially suitable.  Conventionalized  floral 
and  similar  designs  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  the  graceful  curvations 
of  the  wings  and  arms,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  employ  gimp  around  the 
edges  of  the  loose  seat  cushion  and 
also  to  cover  the  sewn  joints  of  the 
fabric  by  this  means.  In  such  cases 
a  deeper  fringe  is  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame  between  the  legs. 

There  are  other  high-back  uphol- 
stered chairs  of  the  early  Georgian 
period  which,  while  perhaps  lacking 
the  same  romance,  are  companions 
of  the  wing  type.  We  refer  to  the 
armchairs  with  open  padded  elbow 
rests  popular  during  the  Chippendale 
vogue.  These  are  not  as  massive  but 
like  the  "grandfather"  the  unbroken 
area  of  the  backs  and  seats  are  a 
means  by  which  color  may  be  brought 
to  a  room.  For  that  very  reason, 
these  larger  upholstered  chairs,  cov- 
ered in  suitable  material,  are  a  natu- 


ral part  of  the  furniture  of  paneled/- 
rooms.  For  in  such  settings  the  bright 
colors  eliminate  any  suggestion  of 
heaviness  that  might  possibly  be 
present  from  the  darker  hues  of  the 
architectural  woodwork  and  the  ac- 
companying  furniture. 

High-back  chairs  invariably  add 
more  to  any  interior  from  the  fact 
that  the  upholstery  takes  on  various 
sinuating  curves  and  these,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  shapings  of  the  frame, 
considerably  increase  the  decorative 
value  of  the  material  with  which  they 
are  covered. 
-  Any  large  living  room  will  accom- 
modate quite  a  number  of  the  larger 
upholstered  chairs.  As  a  rule,  a 
"grandfather"  will  be  on  each  side 
of  the  fireplace  while  others  of  the 
open  arm  style  are  placed  at  advanta- 
geous positions.  By  using  one  of  the 
latter  at  the  side  of  a  walnut  or  ma- 
hogany table  or  in  front  of  a  desk  is 
to  produce  that  happy  merging  of 
the  colorings  obtained  from  the 
fabric  with  the  rich  dark  tones  of  the 
wood.  The  same  effect  results  when 
chairs  of  this  style  are  in  a  corner  of 
an  oak  paneled  room  for,  immedi- 
ately, there  is  a  pleasing  contrast  of 
brilliance  against  a  heavier  back- 
ground. 

When  interior  walls  are  treated 
with  the  pine  woodwork  of  the  later 
Georgian  period  or  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral other  lighter  styles  popular  at 
the  present  time,  the  larger  uphol- 
stered chairs  are  as  readily  adaptable, 
provided  the  covering  is  in  keeping. 
The  intention  should  be  to  develop 
an  atmosphere  of  spaciousness  typical 
of  such  rooms  and  this  is  largely  as-  I 
sisted  by  the  pattern  of  the  fabrics 
used  on  the  chairs  and  sofas.  Among 
the  many  materials  that  help  in  this 
respect  there  are  the  numerous  pat- 
terns of  Chinese  origin  displaying 
tiny  figures  in  brilliant  costumes, 
birds  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
with  a  subtle  suggestion  of  a  black 
background.  This  background  is 
subtle,  for  though  it  is  present  and 
causes  the  design  to  stand  out  in 
greater  relief,  it  is  never  obvious. 
And  there  is  ample  surface  with  one 
of  the  high-back  Chippendale  chairs 
to  permit  the  pattern  to  be  displayed 
to  advantage. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  backs  of 
the  wing  chairs  are  always  perpendic- 
ular, which  is  a  carry-over  from  the 
traditions  that  we  should  sit  quite  up- 
right, but  the  later  high-back  open- 
arm  type  has  a  slight  cant  to  the 
back.  Both  were  made  for  the  early 
Colonial  homes  in  America  and  there 
is  little  or  no  variation  from  the  con- 
temporary English  models.  But  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  American  and 
English.  Only  recently  $3000  was 
paid  for  one  of  the  Martha  Washing- 
ton type  while  another  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period,  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  an  American  craftsman,  was 
sold   for  $5000. 

Thomas  Chippendale's  designs  for 
high-back  chairs  unquestionably  show 
more  ingenious  adaptations  of  bor- 
rowed motifs  than  others.  With  many 
he  would  use  Chinese  forms  such  as 
the  front  legs  composed  of  archi- 
tectural columns  of  the  carved  square 
legs  with  pierced  brackets.  Others  of 
his  time  have  the  cabriole  legs  with 
claw-and-ball  foot,  some  with  under- 
stretchers; while  many  have  a  plain 
square  support  at  the  front  as  well 
as  at   the  back. 
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•-5ys  in  her  preface,  almost  anything 
can  happen  in  Oklahoma  and  has 
(except  such  shooting  as  she  de- 
scribes). Miss  Ferber's  description  of 
Indian  rites  and  customs  is  a  treasure- 
able  part  of  her  narrative.  Her  hero  is 
a  grand  person ;  Miss  Ferber  dotes  on 
him  with  good  reason.  He  has  six 
notches  on  his  gun.  All  of  the  men 
he  has  killed  have  tried  to  kill  him 
first.  He  is  a  leonine,  enormous  fel- 
low who  drinks  great  quantities  of 
liquor  and  has  ideals.  He  starts  a 
church,  with  himself  as  the  preacher, 
in  a  honky-tonk  and  kills  the  bad 
man  of  the  town  whom  he  is  about  to 
denounce  in  his  improvised  pulpit  by 
firing  unerringly  from  the  hip  after 
having  dodged  the  bullet  aimed  at 
him.  .  .  .  Oh.  Miss  Ferber,  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  ring  in  stuff  like  that : 
you  don't  have  to. 

"TIDES   OF   MALVERN'"' 

Francis  Griswold.  so  I  learn,  was 
born  in  Albany.  X.  Y.,  and  he  is  still 
under  thirty.  All  authors.  Dorothy 
Farker  once  said  when  Hardy  was 
alive,  are  twenty-nine  or  Thomas 
Hardy.  Griswold  could  not  qualify 
as  an  author  under  that  dictum  be- 
cause he  is  only  twenty-eight.  Under 
any  other  specification,  however,  he 
can  qualify  as  an  author,  and  a  darned 
good  one.  He  is  not  inspired;  he  is 
not  a  great  genius.  But  he  is  a  fine  and 
resourceful  craftsman  in  fiction;  he 
is  honest,  accurate  and  patient  in  his 
observations;  and  he  has  a  good  story 
to  tell.  I  recommend  to  you  his  Tides 
of  Malvern  (William  Morrow  & 
Co.). 

y  That  novel  is  concerned  with  the 
'istory  of  a  family  in  South  Carolina 
from  the  18th  century  to  the  present 
time.  The  family  is  aristocratic.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  America 
was  James  Sheldon,  a  Cavalier,  who 
left  England  with  a  price  on  his  head 
and  settled  first  in  Barbados  in  the 
West  Indies  and  later  joined  Gover- 
nor Yeamans  in  establishing  a  colony 
in  Carolina.  This  James  Sheldon 
created  a  barony  in  the  new  world. 
The  history  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Sheldons.  Mr.  Griswold  has  traced 
with  ardor  and  sympathy,  down  to  the 
present  generation.  There  were  many 
things  to  divide  the  family  against 
itself.  First  there  was  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  with  brothers  and  step- 
brothers in  the  Whig  and  Tory  camps. 
Then  there  was  the  Civil  War.  Lastly 
there  was  the  Great  War  and  the 
post-war  adjustment.  Mr.  Griswold 
has  not  neglected  any  of  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  his  theme.  A 
well-poised,  arrogant  and  self-assured 
eldest  son,  loyal  to  King  George,  kills 
in  a  duel,  his  young,  sensitive,  high- 
strung,  step-brother  who  believes  in 
the  new  democracy  and  signifies  his 
intention  of  joining  the  Continental 
army.  That  scene  is  theatrical  and 
there  are  a  number  of  scenes  like  it. 
But  you  will  like  them.  They  are 
episodes  in  the  history  of  your  people 
and  my  people — if  you  happen  to 
have  any  Southern  blood — told  with 
candor,  with  the  right  emphasis  on 
the  right  things,  and  with  the  glamor 
that  adheres  to  enriched  experience. 
The  South  is  not  the  North  and  never 
the  twain  will  meet  in  perfect  con- 
cord because  the  circumstances  mak- 
*  ing  the  temperament  of  the  South 
'  differ  from  the  circumstances  making 
the  temperament  of  the  North.  It  is 
curious  that  it  should  be  left  to  a 
Northern  born  young  man  to  illumi- 
nate this  fact  so  clearly  in  a  novel  that 


is  a  delight  to  read.  Make  a  note  of 
Griswold's  name,  because  it  is  a  name 
that  will  be  blazoned  on  the  literary 
scene  in  a  few  years  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  getting  the  jump 
on  these  things.  One  might  easily  do 
worse  than  taking  the  time  to  read 
Tides  of  Malvern. 
"a  shopping  guide  to  new  york" 

As  a  mere  man  I  didn't  know  that 
a  book  about  shopping  in  New  York 
could  be  reckoned  as  anything  but  a 
headache  to  any  male  who  has  to  pay 
the  bills.  I  know  of  nothing  more  up- 
setting to  my  general  well-being  than 
to  have  the  "little  woman"  read  an  ad. 
out  of  a  newspaper  about  a  sale  on 
hats  that  have  been  marked  down 
from  forty-two  dollars  to  eighteen 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  That 
means  the  hats  are  selling  for  less 
than  half  price  and  that  a  really 
thrifty  person  would  do  well  to  buy 
two  hats  before  the  price  gets  back 
to  the  original  sale's  price  of  forty- 
two  dollars.  There  is  simply  no  argu- 
ing the  point.  You  are  licked  before 
you  start ;  so  you  might  as  well  agree 
that  two  hats  at  thirty-seven  dollars 
may  be  put  down  on  your  balance 
sheet  as  unearned  income. 

But  don't  get  the  notion  from  what 
I  have  just  written  that  Miss  Palmer 
has  written  a  book  intended  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our 
offspring  and  to  keep  our  noses  to  the 
grind-stone  that  our  women  may  in- 
dulge themselves  in  bargains  at  so 
much  per  barg.  Her  book  is  really 
helpful  to  the  housewife.  There  is 
everything  in  it  about  all  of  the  Man- 
hattan stores  from  Klein's  where  you 
can  get  dresses  for  $9.50  and  less  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  shops  where  they 
price  no  frock  less  than  $200.  And 
believe  it  or  not,  it  is  entertaining 
reading.  I  don't  know  when  I  have 
absorbed  so  much  information  with 
so  much  pleasure  in  doing  so.  I  know 
now  where  I  am  going  for  my  shirts, 
socks  and  hats. 

As  I  say,  I  didn't  know  that  any 
person,  male  or  female,  could  get  an 
old  curmadgeon  like  me  interested  in 
shopping.  But  Gretta  Palmer  has  done 
so.  She  has  given  away  so  many  se- 
crets of  the  trade  in  A  Shopping 
Guide  to  New  York  (McBride)  that 
I  should  like  to  whisper  into  the  ears 
of  all  my  acquaintances  that  here  is 
a  book  that  will  save  them  money — 
maybe. 
"thirteen  men" 

The  most  unusual  novel  of  the  year 
is  Thirteen  Men  (Claude  Kendall)  by 
Tiffany  Thayer  and  the  author,  whose 
real  name  is  Elmer  Ellsworth,  has  one 
of  the  most  promising  talent  I  have 
observed  among  the  newcomers  in 
fiction.  He  has  obviously  been  in- 
fluenced by  Ben  Hecht  and  he  is,  as 
yet,  a  little  too  charmed  by  his  own 
cleverness ;  but  he  has  a  natural  bril- 
liance which  should  mature  into  first 
class  work.  The  idea  of  the  book  is 
e'xcellent :  twelve  jurors  are  consider- 
ing the  case  of  a  confessed  murderer 
and  you  are  given  the  personal  history 
of  each  juror,  his  background,  his 
character,  his  qualifications  for  dis- 
pensing justice.  The  thirteenth  man  is 
the  murderer  himself,  called  "The 
Phantom"  by  the  newspapers.  He  is 
a  paranoiac,  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  his  murders  are  beneficent  acts; 
he  puts  children  to  death  "to  save 
them  the  torment  and  pain  of  life" 
and  he  kills  adults  in  circumstances 
where  his  logic  tells  him  he  is  serving 
(Continued  on  page  102) 


OLD  GEORGIAN  MAHOGANY 

Distinction  and  beauty  characterize  this 
Old  Georgian  mahogany  sideboard  with 
fine  patine.  Jewel  trees  with  flowers  of  rose 
quartz  and  leaves  of  spinach  jade,  set  in 
Chinese  porcelain  pots,  add  a  delightful 
decorative   note. 
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Just  as  the  original  of  this 
Colonial  mirror  once  re- 
flected in  its  clear  glass  the 
leisured  and  decorous  life 
of  the  18th  Century — so 
the  design,  which  Fried- 
man has  reproduced  with 
utmost  fidelity,  reflects 
the  unusual  talent  of  the 
artists  who  worked  in  the 
days  of  Duncan  Phyf e  and 
Paul  Revere.  There  is  a 
quality  in  this  work  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  present  vogue  for 
Early  American. 


M.  riedman  Brothers  cordially  invite  you  to  see 
this  mirror  at  their  display  rooms.  Here  you 
may  also  see  numerous  designs  in  French, 
English,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
Modern.  For  more  than  27  years  this  firm  has 
produced  only  the  highest  grade  of  decorative 
objects.  It  stands  today  among  the  foremost 
houses  which  specialize  in  beautiful  mirrors  and 
accessories.  Their  extensive  line  embraces  every 
type  and  size — the  moderately  priced  as  well 
as  costlier  pieces.  Decorators,  dealers  and  archi- 
tects will  find  this  display  of  real  interest.  A 
card    from    them    will    introduce    their    clients. 

Mirrors     .     Consoles     .     Cornices     .     Mantels     .     Paintings 

FRIEDMAN      BROTHERS 
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the  ends  of  justice.  He  shot  a  street 
car  conductor  for  passing  up  an  old 
man  who  had  hailed  the  car.  And  his 
murders  are  his  means  toward  what 
he  considers  a  novel  form  of  suicide 
— that  of  death  in  the  electric  chair. 
There  is  a  macabre  humor  in  all  this 
but  the  whole  thing  is  carried  out  with 
just  enough  of  the  fantastic  in  it  to 
prevent  its  being  too  horrible  to  en- 
dure. In  relating  the  individual  his- 
tories of  the  characters  Thayer  has, 
in  effect,  written  twelve  short  stories, 
all  diversified,  in  which  there  is 
humor  and  horror,  pathos  and  ro- 
mance. It  is  not  a  soft  book;  it  is  not 
an  agreeable  book;  it  is  a  book  by 
a  highly  sensitive  young  man  who  has 
worked  off  in  it  a  great  deal  of  his 
spleen  against  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice of  life. 
"14th  street" 

Percy  Shostac  is  another  young 
man  who  has  found  life  not  all  to  his 
liking  and  he  has  set  forth  his  rea- 
sons in  an  autobiography  in  unrhymed 
lines  which  can  hardly  be  called  free 
verse,  because  they  are  prose  lines 
without  accent  or  cadence.  The  book 
is  called  14th  Street  (Simon  &  Schus- 
ter). It  is  an  introspective  attempt  of 
the  author  to  find  out  why  the  only 
woman  he  ever  loved  left  him.  With  a 
mixture  of  humility  and  arrogance  he 
dissects  himself.  In  the  end  he  has 
given  us  no  particular  reason  why  the 
woman  shouldn't  have  left  him,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  apparently 
she  was  never  in  love  with  him,  be- 
cause he  is  vain,  self-centered,  and 
opinionated.  He  seems  to  believe  that 
the  woman — it  is  a  married  woman, 
who  returns  to  her  husband — owed  it 
to  him  as  a  sort  of  duty  to  love  him 
and  that  she  is  being  false  to  her  true 


self  and  compliant  to  convention  ir 
returning  to  her  husband.  It  seems  \o 
the  reader,  at  least  to  this  reader,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  woman 
found  that  she  really  loved  her  hus- 
band. Quite  possibly,  too,  she  wearied 
of  hearing  the  author  refer  so  often 
to  her  "dear  tight  lips."  But  the  book 
is  so  frank  and  so  revelatory  that  it 
makes  entertaining  reading.  The 
author  is  sincere  and  poignant  even 
in  his  self-love;  and  his  confession 
of  the  love  he  has  lost  has  drama 
in  it. 
"the  hound  of  Florence" 

A  strange  and  beautiful  fantasy  is 
-  The  Hound  of  Florence  by  Felix  Sal- 
ten,  who  is  already  known  to  Ameri- 
can readers  as  the  author  of  Bambi. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  lad  who  wanted  to 
return  from  Vienna  to  his  native  home 
in  Florence  and  become  a  sculptor  in 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  He  hasn't 
the  means  for  travel  and,  while 
watching  the  preparations  for  an 
Italian  journey  being  made  for  the 
Archduke  he  wishes  that  he  were  the 
Archduke's  dog  that  he  might  be 
taken  along.  Thereupon  he  is  mag- 
ically transformed  into  a  dog  and  so 
accomplishes  his  desire.  Every  second 
midnight  he  regains  human  form.  As 
a  dog  he  understands  the  speech,  emo- 
tions and  motives  of  men  and  women, 
but,  of  course,  cannot  be  articulate 
about  them  while  he  is  wearing  the 
form  of  a  dog.  As  a  man  he  falls  in 
love  with  and  possesses  the  Arch- 
duke's mistress  and  later  as  a  dog  he 
is  given  to  her  as  a  present  by  the 
Archduke.  She  cannot  understand 
the  secret  of  his  strange  absences 
from  her  until  his  dual  existence  is- 
to  her  revealed  in  a  tragic  episode. 
The    story    has    a    haunting    charm. 


Early  American   Summer  Cottage 
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cherry  and  maple,  those  woods  which 
were  such  a  boon  to  our  forefathers 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westing  have  some 
beautiful  antiques;  the  other  pieces 
are  excellent  reproductions.  Old 
hooked  rugs  on  the  floors;  curtains 
of  ruffled  muslin  with  draperies  of 
glared  chintz  at  the  windows  and 
some  fine  old  brass  and  pewter  com- 
plete the  inviting  picture  of  a  house 
which  was  designed,  built  and  fur- 
nished to  be  essentially  livable,  and 
which  has  finely  achieved  its  purpose. 


Floor  plan  of  Mr.  Westing's  house  in 
the  Allegheny  mountain  country.  The 
spare  in  this  house  is  so  admirably 
planned  that  every  detail  of  comfort- 
able living  is  found  on  one  floor 
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What  is 
convenience  worth? 


With  oil  or  gas 

for  heat,  what 

about    waste 

disposal? 


Convenience  has  no  price!  And 

when  complete  convenience  means 
such  a  slight  addition  to  the  cost  of 
your  new  home  —  you  can't  afford  to 
neglect   the   Kernerator   in    building. 

Your  architect  knows — ask  him.  He  will 
tell  you  how  the  handy  hopper  door — 
in  or  near  the  kitchen  —  removes  the 
last  obstacle  to  complete  housekeep- 
ing convenience  by  providing  effort- 
less disposal  of  rubbish  and  garbage. 

Write  today  for  attractive  booklet. 
KERNER    INCINERATOR   COMPANY 

1223  North  Water  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

OFFICES     IN     125     CITIES 


FOR        NEW       AND 


EXISTING     BUILDINGS 


Some  Hand  Made 
Reproductions  in  Pine 

^v/E  HAVE  reproduced  by  hand 
some  mighty  interesting  group- 
ings in  Pine — Bedroom  and  Dining 
Room  pieces  and  other  unusual  copies 
in  this  wood  that  are  vastly  superior, 
in  construction,  finish  and  appearance 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  run  of  com- 
mercial "production"  pieces.  Your  cus- 
tomers who  have  any  knowledge  of 
antiques  will  take  keen  delight  in  our 
hand  made  reproductions,  especially 
the  Pine  Desk  shown  above.  This  piece 
is  37"  high,  32"  wide  overall,  and  17" 
deep.  The  writing  lid  is  28"  from  the 
floor.  Write  today  for  our  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  of  our  line  and 
full  discount  data  for  the  trade. 

VIRGINIA    CRAFTSMEN    INC. 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

Authentic,  Hand  Made  Reproductions  of  An- 

ti  tints 


41  YEARS 

in  our  present  location  render' 

ing  to  a  distinguished  clientele 

the  utmost  satisfaction  in 

Interior  Decoration 


Bed  Spreads 
Individually    made     as    low    as 

$30.00 

A   wide   variety   of   fabrics    and 

colorings 

Please   send   for   our  interesting 
descriptive  matter 

Toms  frfessLEiw 


Interior  Decorators 

632  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Telephones 
SCHuylcr   4884-4885-4886 


O- 

joy  the  jive  o'clocb  gathering 

Luroirao  Qlassi  placing 
colourful  melodies  for  bis 
Whimsical  Figunnosfrora 
sparbling. sophisticated  Lido. 

CAP  PELLI  N 
GLASSWARE.  INC 

16  EAST  52nd  STREET-  ••  NEW  YORK 
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lie  of  a  set  of  six  -very  rare  Adam  side  chairs 
exquisitely  carved  in  beech.  Natural  waxed  finish. 
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•ahogany  carved  Chippendale 
urn   stand    in   original   condition. 
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Historic  Staffordshire  China 
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river  and  a  scow  is  an  18th  Century 
view  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  This  gen- 
erally forms  the  oval  center  panel  of 
a  large  platter,  the  houses  in  the  back- 
ground being  fairly  widely  spread. 
The  Chillicothe  view  like  most  of 
these  old  pictures  illustrates  the  some- 
what stereotyped  placing  of  the  trees 
and  the  white  clouds  behind  the  hill, 
all  of  which  adds  to  the  pleasing  char- 
acter of  such  a  platter  in  a  room  fol- 
lowing the  Colonial  style. 

Another  platter,  with  a  view  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  earlier  days  shows 
what  was  a  towing  path  before  the 
days  of  steam,  the  river  in  this  in-- 
stance  being  only  partially  included. 
To  give  added  interest  to  his  picture 
the  artist  painted  in  the  foreground 
the  figures  of  a  fashionably  dressed 
gentleman,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  tiny  daughter,  all  dressed  in  the 
style  of  the  Victorian  era.  These  fig- 
ures are  of  value  to  us  of  the  present 
day  as  the  manner  of  their  dress  al- 
lows us  to  approximate  the  time  when 
the  original  picture  was  painted.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  artists  seemed  to  have  made 
a  practice  of  placing  figures  in  the 
foreground,  because  there  are  several, 
such  as  the  views  of  Old  Columbia 
College,  New  York;  Old  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral;  University  Hall,  Harvard 
College,  and  others,  each  showing  two 
or  more  small  figures. 

Naturally  there  are  more  views  of 
our  miracle  city  of  New  York  than 
of  any  other  one  place.  For  this 
we  may  be  especially  grateful  be- 
cause in  no  other  section  of  America 
has  our  modern  fast-moving  progress 
removed  so  many  of  the  historical 
spots  perpetuated  on  the  Stafford- 
shire pottery.  Not  only  are  the  old 
buildings  in  these  early  pictures  of 
interest,  they  also  allow  us  to  imagine 
such  places  as  Wall  Street,  lower 
Broadway,  Park  Place,  now  turbid 
with  the  rushing  stream  of  modern 
fife,  as  they  were  when  people  were 
unhurried  and  builders  had  made  no 
attempt  to  pierce  the  clouds  and 
shatter  the  stars.  One  view  of  New 
York  from  Weehawk  shows  what  we 
would  today  describe  as  a  "prosper- 
ous settlement"  the  sole  structures 
reaching  skywards  being  the  steeples 
of  seven  churches.  Nor  is  it  without 
difficulty  that  we  can  associate  this 
rural  scene  with  New  York  as  we 
now  know  it. 

One  decoration,  used  by  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  after  the  Revolu- 
tion is  a  combination  of  a  famous 
English  home,  a  view  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  portraits  of  four 
famous  Americans.  The  center  panel 
shows  Harewood  House,  England, 
while  above  this  are  portraits  of 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Jefferson 
and  Clinton  and  on  the  other  rim 
is  a  small  picture  titled  "Entrance 
of  the  Canal  into  the  Hudson  at 
Albany".  Each  of  the  portraits  bears 
the  name  of  the  subject,  Lafayette 
also  being  described  as  "The  Na- 
tion's guest." 

That  the  English  potters  sought  to 
capitalize  the  defeat  of  their  coun- 
try by  their  American  cousins  is 
evident  from  the  many  scenes  taken 
from  events  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  martial 
character  and  all  display  lack  of 
technique  in  the  actual  drawing  of 
the  panels  which  are  almost  invariably 
found  with  the  larger  platters.  Such 
a  one  is  described  as  "Landing  of 
Gen.  La  Fayette  At  Castle  Garden 


New  York  16  August  1824".  In  \}'i 
background  is  what  is  intended  to 
represent  a  wharf  above  which  floats 
a  quite  enormous  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Two  ocean-going  side-wheelers,  the 
hulls  depicted  by  the  old  artist  rather 
in  the  shape  of  canoes  and  gay  with 
bunting,  in  addition  to  a  smaller  side- 
wheeler  and  innumerable  sailing  and 
row-boats  are  crowded  into  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  oval  panel  of  this 
platter.  And  lacking  any  sense  of 
perspective  in  the  foreground,  is  a 
narrow  shore-line  showing  ranks  of 
soldiers  firing  a  salute.  Then  the 
artist  naively  attempted  to  give  his 
picture  symmetry  by  placing  a 
mounted  officer  on  a  galloping  white 
horse  at  either  end  of  the  shore- 
line. 

Nor  is  the  decorative  value  of  these 
blue  and  white  pottery  dishes  forth- 
coming only  from  the  center  panels. 
The  wide  rims  are  equally  effective  in 
an  interior  scheme.  Generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  considerable  resemblance 
with  the  rims  which  are  usually  print- 
ed with  wild  roses  and  other  flowers 
combined  with  leaves  and  scrolls.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  this  is  varied 
and  oak  leaves  and  acorns  replace  the 
flowers  while  some  of  the  rims,  of 
which  the  platter  showing  a  Winter 
Scene  in  Pittsfield  is  one,  have  minia- 
ture views  of  places  nearby  that  form- 
ing the  main  center  panel  The  edges 
of  the  plates  and  dishes  are  molded  in 
a  fashion  copied  from  the  silver  din- 
ner ware  of  the  late  Georgian  times 
and  some  of  them  have  the  slightly 
escalloped  outline  also  found  with 
large  silver  meat  platters. 

Other  platters  are  decorated  wit. 
the  coats-of-arms  of  various  States. 
These  are  appropriate  on  a  library 
wall  or  a  single  one  placed  in  a  hall. 
Occasionally  some  bearing  these  ar- 
morial insignia  as  the  center  panel 
are  made  of  slightly  more  ambitious 
shapes  than  the  traditional  oval  dish- 
es. The  arms  of  Georgia,  for  example, 
are  shown  on  an  elliptical  fruit  bowl 
with  molded  edges,  the  ends  being 
elaborately  molded  with  scrolls.  It 
is  probable  that  bowls  and  dishes  of 
this  type  were  once  part  of  a  dessert 
service,  because  more  ornamental 
forms  were  used  with  these  than 
with  the  dinner  services. 

Most  of  us  when  we  speak  of 
Staffordshire  pottery  generally  as- 
sociate the  term  with  the  lesser  known 
factories.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
with  few  exceptions  all  the  more 
prominent  potters  established  them- 
selves in  that  county  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Josiah  Spode,  J.  Ridgeway, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  others  whose 
original  potteries  are  being  carried  on 
today  are  still  reproducing  the  old 
blue  and  white  view  ware.  In  most 
instances,  too,  the  original  copper- 
plates have  been  preserved  so  that 
with  the  revival  of  interest  these  have 
again  been  brought  into  use. 

The  probable  reason  for  the  fre- 
quent appearance  of  water  and  fig- 
ures was  due  to  the  necessity  for 
contrasting  shades  in  the  picture,  be- 
cause being  printed  in  one  color  it 
was  essential  that  as  much  light  and 
shade  as  possible  were  introduced. 
This  also  explains  why,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, clouds  of  varying  density 
were  painted  in  the  background,  this 
even  with  those  panels  representing 
the  coats-of-arms  of  our  States. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  American  Art  Association  for 
illustrations    used    with   this   article. 


With  warm  beauty  the  CUSHIONED  FLOOR  in 
hallways  extends  the  welcome  of  your  home 


"V^OUR  hallway!  It  is  the  introduction 
-■-  to  your  home.  Here  you  greet  your 
guests.  Here  you  say  farewells.  Here  are 
formed  those  first  and  last  impressions 
of  a  household.  Such  a  place  the  cush- 
ioned floor,  with  order,  dignity,  and 
beauty,  permanently  transforms. 

For  Rubber  Flooring  combines  efficien- 
cy with  great  beauty.  It  muffles  sound.  It 
will  not  stain.  It  can  not  scar  or  scuff.  The 
smooth  lustre  of  the  finish  remains  always 
the  same.  Always  the  patterns,  brilliant 
or  dark,  modern  or  in  an  older  mode, 


stay  permanently  fresh.  Rubber  Floor- 
ing is  made  in  many  colors  and  many 
textures.  It  can  be  patterned  to  agree 
perfectly  with  your  present  architecture. 
But  whether  Spanish,  Louis  Quinze,  Early 
or  Late  American,  the  period  finds  a 
proper  complement  in  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Flooring.  With  alert  courtesy, 
with  cleanliness,  it  guards  your  thresh- 
old always. 

For  every  room  in  the  house  Goodyear 
Rubber  Flooring  is  suitable.  To  dining 


rooms  it  brings  a  sense  of  good  living. 
To  living  rooms  a  generous  hospitality. 
To  bedrooms  a  quiet  restfulness.  Water 
does  no  harm  in  bathrooms  or  kitchen. 
No  flooring  is  so  easy  to  care  for.  Smooth 
and  yielding  underfoot,  Rubber  Floor- 
ing lessens  the  fatigue,  increases  the 
charm,  the  comfort,  and  order  of  the 
modern  house. 

For  attractive  booklet,  descriptive  of 
this  comfortable  modern  flooring 
material,  write  to  Goodyear,  Akron, 
Ohio,    or    Los    Angeles,    California. 


THE     GREATEST     NAME 


IN     RUBBER 


RUBBER  (s^F  L  O  O  R  I  N 


Copyright  1930.  by  Tl.t 


r  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. .  Inc. 


NO  FACTOR  of  protection  is  more  important  in  your  home  than  the  pipe  installed  in  it.  Because  it  is  in  constant  ser- 
vice and  literally  buried  in  the  walls  and  under  floors,  inferior  pipe  is  a  liability  which  eventually  reveals  itself  in 
personal  discomfort  and  damaged  property.  On  the  other  hand,  Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe  is  lasting  secur- 
ity. Install  it  once  and  protection  is  permanent.  .  .  .  Your  architect  recognizes  the  superiority  of  Byers  Pipe,  and 
your  plumbing  and  heating  contractor  welcomes  it.  The  name  "Byers"  imprinted  in  the  metal  and  the  famous 

Spiral  Stripe  are  assurances  of  Genuine 
ENDURING  SAFETY         FOR  Wrought-Iron    Pipe.    Initially,    it    costs 

more  than  ordinary   pipe   because  it  is 
HE  RlASURES        OF       HO  IVI  EL.  extraordinary.   But   ultimately,   because 


of  the  constant  service  and  enduring  protection,  it  is  most  economical.  It  is  a  lasting  investment — not  a  temporary 
outlay.  .  .  .  Byers  Genuine  Wrought-Iron  Pipe  is  a  standard  specification  in  better  homes  today.  Its  leadership  in 
other  fields  of  service  is  equally  recognized.  Wrought-Iron  is  the  only  ferrous  metal  that  contains  the  Vital  Element 
(silicate  of  iron)  in  sufficient  quantity  to  resist  corrosion  decade  after  decade.  In  Genuine  Wrought-Iron,  this  silicate 
of  iron  is  present  throughout  the  metal,  250,000  and  more  rust-resisting  ribbons  to  the  square  inch.  Like  the 
companion-silicate  from  which  glass  is  derived,  this  Vital  Element  offers  lasting  resistance  to  all  forms  of  corro- 
sion. .  .  .  Remember,  "Byers"  is  the  trade  name  for  perfection  in  wrougbl-iron  pipe.  It  is  readily  identified  by  the 

Spiral  Stripe.  If  you  wish,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  Bulletin  No.  38 
which  tells  more  about  Byers  Genuine 
Wrought-Iron    Pipe    and   its   uses. 


BYERS 


A    N 


INVESTMENT     —      NOT 


OUTLAY 


A.  M.  Byers   Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Rare  Old  Chippendale  Mahogany  Needlework  Sofa 
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LOUIS    JOSEPH 

14  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

almost  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton 
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Antiques    with    a 
written   guarantee 


Antiques    priced 
most  moderately 


If  you  love  beautiful 

things  .  .  .  see  this 
, . .  distinguished  collection! 


Di  Salvo  offers  only  the  choicest  antiques 
.  .  .  representing  the  fine  traditions  of  their 
time  .  .  .  chosen  for  an  informed  and  dis- 
cerning clientele  .  .  .  which  includes  many 
of  New  York's  oldest  and  proudest  names. 


Di  Salvo  Brothers 

702   MADISON   AVENUE 

at  63rd  Street,  New  York 


A  Charles  II  petit  point  love  seat,  with  carved  walnut  frame  .  .  . 
its  grace  and  rich  loveliness  will  give  a  definite  atmosphere  of 
sophisticated   charm. 
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K^on 


ry  juriu 


temporary  furniture 

for  the  home  of  today  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  created 
by  SALMON-TREITEL  in  glittering  harmonies  of 
metal,  bakelite  and  glass. 

■         SALMON-TREITEL  COMPANY,   INC. 

designers -manufacturers  glass- metal 

166   Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


(§lh  lEttgltah  g>Uu?rroar* 
f  orrdam  atti>  (&Iubb 


Very  fine  old  George   111  silver   nil;st(ind  made  in 
London    1770   by  John   Parser   and   Edw.    Wa\tlin 

E.  Schmidt  &.  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


that  in  quality  they  were  above  any 
ten  in  any  other  season. 

In  a  word,  our  stage  is  getting  bet- 
ter every  year  artistically;  but,  neces- 
sarily, the  real  playwrights  are 
limited  in  number. 

But  it  is  this  very  "better  ar- 
tistically" that  sets  the  philistine's 
and  the  moralic  moron's  soul  a-howl- 
ing.  For  "better"  means  nearer  to  the 
great  themes  of  the  classics  and  their 
undressed  language  and  subjects. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "a  moral 
play."  If  there  is,  it  is  generally  rub- 
bish. All  that  is  artistic,  witty,  life- 
portraying  and  deliciously  shocking  is 
"moral",  if  we  must  use  the  word — 
moral  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  pleas- 
ure. 

The  stage  is  all  right  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  it  is  rubbish  artisti- 
cally. The  trouble  lies  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  confuse  musical  come- 
dies with  the  legitimate  drama.  There 
is  a  lot  of  stuff  in  our  musical  come- 
dies that  might  come  out,  not  because 
it  is  "immoral",  but  because  it  is  just 
gutter-filth.  And  it  is  these  smutty 
jokes  and  lewd  gestures  that  cause 
the  nostrils  of  our  censors  to  open — 
and  unfortunately,  I  fear,  turn  their 
noses  in  the  direction  of  the  real 
stage. 

We  are  on  the  way,  I  believe,  to  a 
great  dramatic  renaissance — I  include 
in  this  also,  of  course,  good  comedies. 
The  talkies  will  do  it — for  they  are 
the  scavengers  of  Broadway. 

The  great  plays  will  be — and  are — 
those  that  the  talkies'  dainty  moralic 
fingers  dare  not  touch  for  fear  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Ladies'  Clubs. 

LYSISTRATA 

After  twenty-three  hundred  years, 
Aristophanes — the  ground-and-lofty 
tumbler  of  the  Greek  intellect — 
crashed  the  Broadway  gate  and 
thwacked  the  welkin  of  our  risibili- 
ties with  many  a  gurgle  and  guffaw. 
He  had  been  here  before,  of  course, 
set  to  music;  but  that  is  not  Aristoph- 
anes. The  great  satirist  of  Athens 
does  not  need  the  help  of  music.  He 
is  a  circus  as  is:  Dionysus-Momus 
and  their  imps  in  one  ring. 

"Lysistrata,"  produced  by  the 
Philadelphia  Theatre  Association  (is 
the  Quaker  City  going  pagan!),  is 
the  novelty  of  the  decade,  if  I  except 
that  gorgeous  negro  fantasy,  "The 
Green  Pastures."  It  is  literally  a 
howling  success.  The  theme  is  war 
and  sex  (the  Greeks  lived  in  terms 
of  eternity)  and  the  note  is  one  of 
mockery — gay  mockery,  rollicking 
mockery,  bawdy  mockery,  slapstick 
mockery,  the  mockery  of  libido- 
tease,  the  mockery  of  man's  flesh,  by 
the  ladies  of  Athens. 

Headed  by  Lysistrata — who  has  got 
tired  of  enforced  chastity  while  her 
husband  goes  gadding  about  in  the 
wars  with  their  virginal  loot — the  wo- 
men of  Athens  have  banded  together 
to  make  no  whoopee  with  their  Mars- 
mad  lords  when  they  return  until  they 
swear  off  Mars  for  good  and  all  and 
learn  their  biological  duties  beneath 
the  old  roof-tree. 

Well,  the  ambitious  fellows  come 
marching  home  in  all  their  glandular 
glory — only  to  find  their  women  be- 
hind closed  doors  and  all  traffic  sig- 
nals set  red  for  the  night.  Mighty 
Zeus!  Merciful  Venus!  Omnipotent 
Priapus! — well,  the  boys  simply  go 
dotty. 

The  antics  of  Ernest  Truex  as  Kin- 
esias,  who  for  one  hour  pursues  fran- 
tically his  chimeric  connubial  rights, 


keep  the  audience  in  hysterics.  It  ig(. 
sound,  healthy,  sane  humor — grar£ 
old  Mother  Nature  starkly  demand- 
ing that  which  makes  the  world  go 
round  and  the  starlight  shimmer  in 
the  hair  of  your  jane. 

"Lysistrata"  is  the  cleanest  sex- 
show  that  ever  came  to  Broadway. 

As  I  hinted,  Ernest  Truex  is  up- 
roariously funny,  more  really  Aris- 
tophanic  than  any  one  else  in  the 
play:  he  is  Man  in  Pursuit  of  It. 

Violet  Kemble  Cooper  as  Lysistra- 
ta "was  amazingly  lovely,  though  a 
trifle  too  statuesque  and  psychically 
inarticulate.  Miriam  Hopkins  was  too 
•  beautiful  and  seductive  for  an  im- 
pressionable Latin  like  me  to  attempt 
to  describe.  Consuelo  Flowerton  as 
the  First  Theban  Woman  was  fat, 
loud  and  funny,  as  was  the  doddering 
old  President  of  the  Senate  of  Sydney 
Greenstreet.  Hortense  Alden  as  a 
primitive  female  did  some  superb  act- 
ing. There  is  a  long  cast  and  the  one 
setting  by  Norman  Bel-Geddes  was 
a  revelation  of  beauty  in  perspective 
and  effectiveness. 

ARTISTS  AND  MODELS 

All  the  arts  go  groggy  in  summer. 
The  sap  of  the  world  is  drunk.  To 
the  dogs  with  seriousness!  May  your 
granny  take  the  old  problems! 

In  summer,  thought  is  a  form  of 
perspiration.  Shakespeare,  O'Neill, 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Bourdet,  Piran- 
dello— to  the  garret,  among  the  rats 
and  bats,  with  you!  I,  the  great  god 
Pan,  the  god  of  Summer,  the  god  of 
open  doors,  the  god  of  wenches  and 
wine,  the  god  of  ecstatic  and  ornery 
tricks — I  the  great  god  Pan  blow  all 
you  serious  fellows  of  the  theatre  t<j 
the  wintry  and  rainy  lands  and  colcT 
with  my  little  pipe — my  sly,  tricksy, 
tickling  pipe. 

Come,  it's  summertime !  Let's  take 
off  our  clothes  with  the  beautiful 
Shubert  girls  and  dance  with  Sam 
and  Lee!  Artists  and  Models — let 
there  be  nothing  else  in  these  days  of 
heat  and  hilarity! 

Their  production  this  summer  of 
"Artists  and  Models"  is  up  among 
the  best  of  the  Shubert  pagan  shows. 
The  music,  dancing  and  sketches  are 
all  full  of  nepenthe  for  the  tired  golf 
player  and  the  weary  royalty-ridden 
movie  scenarist. 

The  tall  women  without  much 
clothes  or  much  ado — some  out  of 
Rossetti,  some  out  of  Blake,  some 
out  of  Eden  with  only  Madame  Eve's 
trousseau — go  by  on  the  stage  or  re- 
main for  a  minute — alas!,  only  for  a 
second — to  gladden  the  eyes  of  those 
who  still  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
feminine  beauty,  and  statistics  show 
us  no  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
these  devotees.  On  the  contrary, 
Doris! 

For  this  is  the  "Paris-Riviera"  edi- 
tion of  this  now  famous  musical 
show.  And  it  lives  up  to  its  name. 
There  are  Aileen  Stanley,  George 
Hassell,  Vera  Pearce,  Phil  Baker,  the 
Rath  Brothers — and,  well,  a  perfect 
garden  of  talent. 

Be  wise  before  the  autumn  sets  in, 
gentlemen,  and  see  these  Venusan- 
Shubert  masterpieces  of  First  Aids 
to  the  Lonely. 

THE  GARRICK  GAIETIES 

The  Theatre  Guild  also  recognizes 
the  summertime. 

Off  to  Europe  or  to  the  banks  of^ 
the  Gowanus  rush  the  directors  and 
actors  of  this  highly  professional  or- 
ganization, leaving  the  Guild  Theatre 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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f  only  you  could  come 


to  the  dinner  table  we  have 
laid  here  for  you 


O 


R  if  only  we 
could  bring  it  to  you!  To  be  sure,  we 
can  tell  you  about  it  .  .  that  the  glass 
is  \  enetian,  of  crystal  shot  through 
with  flecks  of  gold  . .  that  the  lace  cloth 
is  exquisitely  needled  .  .  that  the  Ser- 
vice Plates  are  cobalt,  overlaid  with 
flowing  filigrees  of  gold,  and  medal- 
lions of  hand-painted  flowers.  But 
such  a  cold  recital  must  miss  the  vital 
spirit  which  binds  these  separate  parts 
into  a  charming  whole.  It  can  suggest 
but  mildly  the  animation  and  sparkle 
of  their  rich  color. 

Today's    vogue    in    formal    dinner 


china,  as  expressed  in  Black  Knight 
China  is  based  on  color  and  on  variety. 
No  longer  must  all  the  plates  used  dur- 
ing a  dinner  be  of  the  same  matched 
pattern.  No  indeed.  From  the  initial 
service  plate  through  course  after 
course  the  separate  sets  of  plates  may 
vary.  A  decoration  in  which  green  is 
dominant,  may  follow  a  completely 
dissimilar  one  based  on  yellow.  Color 
follows  color  as  course  follows  course. 
The  modern  dinner  service  is  an  en- 
semble of  carefully  carried-out  color 
blends  and  contrasts. 

We  repeat,  we  cannot  hope  to  bring 


you  to  this  table,  much  as  we  would 
like  to.  But,  as  a  next  best  thing,  we 
can  bring  to  you  a  number  of  such  gor- 
geous settings  in  full  color,  contained 
in  a  new  book  we  have  just  prepared. 
"Color  follows  Color  as  Course  follows 
Course"  it  is  called.  In  its  pages  you 
are  conducted  through  course  after 
course  of  most  complete  formal  din- 
ners, every  step  exhaustively  treated 
in  detailed  water-color  drawings.  This 
book  may  be  had  for  $2.00  through 
your  dealer  or  decorator,  or  send  di- 
rect to  Black  Knight  China,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  KNIGHT  9m  CHINA 
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LAMPS  whose  classic  beauty  harmonizes  with  period  furnishings — tastefully 
adapted  from  original  motifs. 

SHADES  lend  distinction  to  an  entire  room;  unsurpassed  in  fabrics,  quality 
and  perfection:  of  workmanship.  *  Shown  by  decorators  everywhere. 


A.  MARCHAND 

INC. 

Lighting  Fixtures  of  Distinction 
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6 
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to  the  prancings,  the  dancings  and  the 
general  high  jinks  of  the  gay  Gar- 
rickers,  an  organization  that  may  be 
called  the  funny  column  of  its  more 
serious  and  Higher  Thoughts. 

Some  of  these  Garrick  Gaieties 
have  in  the  past  been  mighty  good. 
This  year,  I  regret  to  say,  it  does  not 
measure  up  to  past  performances. 
There  is  a  straining  for  effect,  an 
amateurishness,  a  failure  to  keep  up 
the  gay-dog  and  I'm-a-regular-devil 
air  of  some  of  the  previous  produc- 
tions. 

The  hit  of  the  show  is  the  return 
of  Grover  Whalen  to  Wanamaker's,- 
with  the  air,  "Anything  may  be  re- 
turned." It  is  said  that  Mr.  Whalen 
objected  to  this;  but  why  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  amusing,  innocent,  and 
while  certainly  Philip  Loeb's  por- 
trayal of  the  Elegant  Grover  is  not 
sartorially  perfect  or  facially  faith- 
ful— but  who  could  be  as  perfectly 
handsome  and  as  majestic  as  our  late 
Commissioner? — it  is  far  from  dras- 
tic. 

I  have  seen  caricatures  of  Coolidge 
on  the  stage  (one,  I  believe,  was 
given  by  these  very  Garrick  rascals 
some  years  ago)  that  might  have 
moved  Our  Cal  had  he  been  more  vul- 
nerable; but  it  never  touched  the 
Great  Transcendental  Puritan  of 
Northampton. 

Albert  Carroll,  an  artist  to  his  fin- 
ger-tips, is  in  the  Gaieties.  Even  if 
you  never  heard  of  him,  you  would 
note  on  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
that  somebody  different  was  within 
the  circumference  of  your  conscious- 
ness. 

THE   TAVERN 

"The  Tavern,"  produced  ten  years 
ago  with  Arnold  Daly  in  the  leading 
role,  was  a  memorable  production, 
and  no  revival  of  this  extraordinary 
satire  on  the  human  race  should  pass 
without  a  notice. 

Every  time  I  see  it  it  gives  me  new 
impressions.  It  is  humanity  viewed 
from  the  aesthetic  dimension  of  a 
man  who  has  passed  beyond  good  and 
evil. 

To  the  Vagabond  who  happens  into 
the  Tavern  (which  is  a  symbol  of 
Life)  on  that  stormy  night  all  the 
events  that  take  place  there,  including 
a  murder,  are  merely  matters  of 
"good  theatre"  or  "bad  theatre." 
Life  is  a  comedy  in  the  brain  of  God, 
or  a  drama,  or  a  tragedy — what  mat- 
ter? It  is  a  play,  and  the  only  thing 
that  matters  is,  How  did  you  play 
your  role? 

George  M.  Cohan,  part  author  of 
this  great  comedy,  revived  it  in  New 
York  after  a  long  trip  with  it  through 
the  sticks.  As  the  Vagabond,  Mr. 
Cohan,  who  may  be  said  to  be  fairly 
good,  only  makes  me  lament  the  more 
the  death  of  Arnold  Daly.  Gad!— 
with  what  gusto,  insight,  and  verve 
Daly  played  that  super-sane  Vaga- 
bond that  every  one  believed  insane! 
He  made  you  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
part  and  the  play  from  the  moment 
he  entered — that  while  this  play  was 
apparently  a  melodrama  of  the  old 
South,  it  was  in  reality  an  American 
Pirandello  metaphysical  comedy.  Mr. 
Cohan  because  of  his  age  ;annot  sim- 
ulate the  romantic  aesthete  that  is  the 


very   core-kernel   of   the   Vagaboro 

Joseph  Allen  gave  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  portrayal  of  the  Hired 
Man,  author  of  the  famous  question, 
"What's  all  the  shootin'  for?" 

"The  Tavern"  should  be   revived 
each  year — and  with  Leslie  Howard 
as  the  Vagabond. 
Carroll's   "vanities" 

Earl  Carroll  is  a  wizard  of  the  ar- 
tificial, of  the  stylized,  of  the  kaleido- 
scopic. He  has  individuality,  which 
is*  instantly  perceptible  in  all  he 
sponsors.  He  is  lavish,  extravagant, 
pomp-bitten  and  erratic.  He  is  a 
master  showman;  and  if  he  could 
only  eliminate  the  taint  of  vulgarity 
which  shows  up  here  and  there  in 
his  eye-filling  productions  he  would 
merit  the  title  of  the  greatest  Pros- 
pero  of  the  Artificial  that  is  func- 
tioning on  the  stage. 

His  Eighth  Edition  of  the  "Vani- 
ties" is  a  superb  thing  to  behold  in 
its  ensembles:  the  Fan  Dance  behind 
veils;  "Planet  X",  a  curious  dance 
of  the  planets  and  the  inhabitants 
of  unknown  stars;  "Drummers  of 
Discontent,"  a  gorgeous  ballet  of 
anti-prohibition;  the  "Curtain  of 
Splendor";  "Moonlit  Palms";  "From 
out  the  Sea",  and  the  "Grand  Finale." 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  original 
and  lavish,  well-composed  and  gor- 
geously costumed  things  to  be  seen 
in  this  three  hours  of  summer-night 
entertainment. 

Kay  Carroll  and  Vivian  Fay  are 
among  the  women — really  the  great- 
est collection  of  feminine  beauty  I 
have  yet  seen — the  most  enticing, 
especially  that  exquisitely  dainti 
dancer,  Vivian  Fay,  whom  I  noted  as 
a  girl  with  a  future  four  years  ago 
in  these  pages. 

Jack  Benny  and  Herb  Williams 
are  the  funny  men.  Jimmy  Savo  is 
not  funny,  to  me.  He  belongs  in 
Coney  Island.  But  it  is  a  great  show 
of  its  kind.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
a  policeman  blushed  at  anything  in 
it — or  anywhere  else. 
"who  cares?" 

An  unexpected  hit  in  midsummer 
is  a  variety  in  New  York.  But  The 
Satirists,  conceiving  the  idea  of 
founding  a  revue  on  sketches  and 
things  from  the  Lambs'  Gambol, 
woke  up  to  find  themselves  in  the 
running. 

And  it  is  a  corking  good  show: 
fast,  spicy,  colorful,  funny  and  real- 
ly satiric  in  spots. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  sketches 
is  "So  This  is  Television!",  by  Ken- 
neth Webb,  with  a  vista  of  the  new 
hokum  we  are  going  to  be  up  against 
and  the  unprintably  humorous  con- 
clusion of  it — quite  Aristophanic. 

There  is  also  an  uproarious  skit  on 
"Lysistrata,"  laid  outside  of  a  Greek 
restaurant,  in  which  the  men  go  on 
strike  till  they  get  their  pants  back. 
And  it  is  not  at  all  vulgar.  But  the 
really  fine  piece  of  satire  is  "The 
Hunting  Ballet,"  done  by  men,  a 
take-off  on  the  famous  Shubert 
Hunting  Ballet.  And  "The  Spirit  of 
Broadway"  is  a  rather  unusual  skit, 
too. 

Peggy  O'Neal.  Margaret  Dale  and 
Marjorie  Seltzer  are  some  of  the 
girls.  "Who  Cares"  is  a  biting  show. 
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A  collection  of  English  antique  fur- 


niture of  intrinsic  merit  which  has 


heen  made  during  a  period  of  thirty- 


five  years,  ranging  from  the  simple 


manor  type  to  pieces  of  great  value 


and  historic  importance. 


LENYGON  &  MORANT,  inc. 

1082    MADISON    AVE.    AT    82nd    ST.,    NEW    YORK 

31,  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

AUTHENTIC  ANTIQUE  ENGLISH   FURNITURE 


Your  Private  Bar  Should  Be  .  .  . 


INSTALLED  by  Fowler  whose  We  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 

long  experience  as  a  designer  with  decorators  who  wish  to  in- 

of  fine  panelled  rooms   enables  stall  private  bars,  panelled  rooms 

him  to  create  smart  Tap  Rooms  or   fine    cabinet   work    designed 

for  the  modern  home  that  lend  and   executed    to    order.    Corre- 

dignity  to  their  purpose.  spondence  invited. 

FOWLER  CONTRACTING  CO.,  406  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
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-L\ARE  old  dec 
orated  satinwood 
commode,  exempli- 
fying the  art  of  the 
Adam  period.  The 
old  guild  mirror  is 
beautifully  hand- 
carved.  Two  recent 
additions  to  our 
collection  of  very 
fine  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  Hepple- 
white,  Queen  Anne 
and  Adam  pieces 
just  received  from 
our  London  branch. 
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DUBOIS 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Woven  Wood  Fence 

Imported  from  France 

Used    from   Coast  to 
Coast  because  — 

It  Blends 


The  Amateur  Gardener 

(Continued  from  page  90) 
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Architecture 


SPANISH 
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WovenWood  Fence 

•  1  raclemnrk  Sale.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS. 

Send  coupon  for  price  list  of  v.. 
"Dubois"  sizes. 


DUBOIS  Fence  «.  Garden  Co., Inc. 
101  Park  Ave,  New  York. 

Name 

Address  
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form  cylinders  about  six  inches  high. 
To  one  end  of  each  of  these  cylinders 
lace  a  small  round  piece  of  the  wire 
to  form  a  bottom.  Place  one  of  these 
little  baskets  in  each  of  the  holes  dug 
for  your  bulb  and  plant  inside  it,  al- 
lowing the  top  of  the  wire  to  just 
reach  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A 
good  handful  of  river  sand  placed  in 
around  the  bulb  will  provide  drain- 
age,  so  that   the  bulb  will  not   rot. 


WINTER 
BANKING 

Left  —  Right 
way  to  plant  a 
rose,  with 
knuckle  about 
an  inch  below 
ground,  and 
roots  spread 
naturally. 
Right— Knuck- 
le set  too  high 
androots 
Some  authorities  al-  (.ramped.Cour- 
so  recommend  plac-  tesy  the  Con- 
ing the  lily  bulb  on  ard-Pyle  Co. 
its  side,  so  that  the 
moisture  will  have  less  chance  to  col- 
lect in  the  scales.  Dust  the  bulb  thor- 
oughly with  sulphur  before  plant- 
ing, to  discourage  the  growth  of 
bacteria  and  fungi.  It  is  time  to 
plant  candidum  lilies  now — other 
varieties  can  wait  until  October  and 
November. 

W)  OSES  can  be  set  in  either  spring 
or  fall,  but  those  put  in  the 
ground  now  will  give  earlier  blossoms 
next  summer.  Hybrid  tea  roses  are 
increasing  in  popularity,  and  deser- 
vedly, for  they  produce  blossoms 
from  early  summer  until  frost.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  decide  on  the 
varieties  you  want  is  to  visit  a  large 
garden  or  nursery  during  the  bloom- 
ing period.  One  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions I  have  seen  is  in  the  Bronx 
Botanical  Gardens,  New  York  City 
(from  the  nursery  of  Bobbink  and 
Atkins).  A  useful  new  book  for 
rose  lovers  is  "The  Rose  Manual"  by 
J.H.Nicholas  (Doubleday,  Doran,  $3 ) . 

ALL  iris  should  be 
transplanted  in  the 
;arly  fall,  preferably  in 
September,  although 
good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  setting 
even  later  if  the  plants 
are  covered  with  coarse 
litter  to  prevent  their 
being  forced  from  the 
ground  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing. 
Interest  in  iris  has  in- 
creased enormously 
during  the  past  few 
years  and  most  of  the 

varieties  are  those  which  have 

been    quite    recently    developed. 

Whether  dividing  your  own  roots  or 

using  those  from  a  nursery,  cut  the 

i  o   about   eight    inches, 

ten    the    roots,    before    setting. 

irded  iris  with  the  rhizome 

shy  root   stalk)    left  exposed  to 

the  sun,  but  with  the  earth  packed 

ly  around  it.  Bearded  iris  should 

i  i  about  twelve  inches  apart  be- 

under    favorable    conditions, 

they  quickly  spread.  If  you  have  an 

paci       is  well  to  leave 

eighteen  inches.  The  plants  need  to 

1h-  divided  and  replanted  every  four 

or    five    years   to   give    room    for   in- 


crease. If  you  have  an  old  border 
which  has  not  been  touched  in  that 
time,  you  will  doubtless  find  that  you 
can  divide  the  plants  and  obtain 
enough  to  make  an  abundant  plant- 
ing elsewhere  on  your  grounds.  Good 
drainage  is  essential.  Bone  meal 
should  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  bone 
meal  and  pulverized  limestone  mixed 
in  equal  parts.  If  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  this  twice  a  year  and  it  is 
turned  in  lightly,  it  will  be  most 
beneficial.  Avoid  manures,  leaf  mould, 
peat,  and  humus,  for  bearded  iris. 
After  setting,  water  thoroughly;  if  the 
rainfall  is  normal,  watering  will  not" 
usually  be  necessary  after  the  plants 
are  well  started  providing,  of  course, 
that  the  soil  is  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. There  are 
many  fine  vari- 
eties of  tall  beard- 
ed iris,  among 
them ,  Bluet, 
blue-lavender; 
Miranda, 
blue  violet ; 
Shekinah, 
clear  yellow; 
Ballerine, 
lavender ; 
Delicatissima,  pale  pink;  Taj  Mahal, 
white. 

Beardless  iris  requires  treatment 
quite  different  from  its  bearded  cou- 
sin. It  can  be  grown  in  damp  spots 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
the  bearded  variety.  It  resents  lime  and 
does  best  fertilized  with  well-decayed 
manure,  leaf  mould,  and  peat.  Iris  of 
every  variety  requires  good  drainage. 
In  planting  the  beardless  varieties, 
the  crowns  should  be  set  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  All 
varieties  do  well  in  full  sun,  but  the 
Siberian  iris  can  also  be  grown  in 
partial  shade.  Beardless  iris  has  but 
recently  come  into  popularity  in 
America,  some  of  the  favorites  being 
Siberian  iris,  Japanese,  the  Emperor 
— a  fine  deep  violet-blue;  and  the 
Snow  Queen,  which  is  waxy  snow- 
white.  The  beardless  varieties  are 
most  effective  planted  in  among  the 
grasses  around  banks  of  rural  pools. 


(.rounds. 


Relative  depth  of  planting  for  different  perennials: 
1.  Iris;  2.  Peonies  and  similar  tubers;  3.  Plants  whose 
roots  spring  from  a  crown;  4.  Hollyhocks  and  similar 
loots.  From  Ramsey:  "Landscaping  the  Home 
By  Permission  of  Macmilhm  Co. 

r)EONY  roots  should  be  divided 
and  reset  this  month.  Plant  in  a 
well-drained  spot  and  enrich  the  beds 
by  spading  well-rotted  barnyard  ma- 
nure in  deep.  Each  tuber  should  be 
cut  with  three  or  more  strong  buds. 
It  is  very  important  to  plant  the 
roots  the  right  depth — about  2  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  habits  of 
peonies  are  sometimes  disappointed 
because  new  plants  bear  but  few  blos- 
soms. Be  patient.  It  often  takes  a 
year  or  two  for  the  plant  to  attain 
its  full  blooming  strength.  Mrs. 
Frances  King,  in  her  delightful  book, 
(Continued  on  page   112) 


FREE  to 

Every  Woman 


$£*$& 


This 

Amazing  Book 

on  Window 

ODraping 

Prepared  for  women  who  love 
beautiful  homes,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  ■ 
Kirsch,  the  leading  authority,  this 
remarkable  80-page  book  answers 
every  question  regarding  window 
draping  and  color  harmony. 

You  will  find  it  a  veritable  store- 
house of  facts  and  interesting  in- 
formation. Its  use  will  enable  you 
to  plan  and  execute  the  most  in- 
tricate or  simple  decorative  scheme 
— to  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of 
every  room — and  to  experience 
the  joy  of  transforming  the  ordi- 
nary into  the  superb. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors 
and  worth  $1.00 — the  book  will 
be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  your 
request  with  name  and  address. 
A  limited  edition  makes  it  advis- 
able for  you  to  make  your  request 
today. 

And  when  you  receive  the  book 
— ask  the  nearest  Kirsch  Dealer  to 
show  you  the  world's  finest  line  of 
drapery  hardware. 


DRAPERY   HARDWARE 


KIRSCH  COMPANY 

375  Prospect  Ave.,  Sturgis,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A . 

You  may  send  me  free  the  book  by  Kirsch, 
"How  to  Drape  Your  Windows." 


Name 


mi 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 
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Gatering  to  the  ]i^rld'sJ^ostJ)iscriminatingl^alronqge 
demands  more  (han  Exacting  Knowledge  and/f^h/^TFained 
Clbi/ityJn  each  of  our  Four  Establishments  it  requires  an 
^t^anizationJYfentallYJEjQuipped  srfith  the  Will  '  tolPlease. 


For  Autumn  and  Winter  we  are  offering  the  Largest  Assemblage  of 
Fine  French  and  English  Shirtings,  Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery,    Robes    and    other    Distinctive     Requisites     ever     presented. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND    HABERDASHERS        0 


LONDON 


NEW  YORK 


27  Old  Bond  Street  512  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

6  So    Michigan  Avenue 


PARIS 
2  Rue  de  Castiglione 


WHITAKER&C9.NC. 

SPORTING  AND  GENERAL  TAILORS 


66  6     FIFTH     AVENUE 

NEW   YORK 

AND  AT  43  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W. 


Bryant  2040 

580  FIFTH  AVE.        ^Th^T" 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 
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MCMILLEN  INC 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS  DECORATORS 

H8  EAST  55th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


JV1.ANY-  Interior  Decorators  and 
their  Clients  do  not  Iknow  ot  a  more 

.i  i-n-i.    i.j.u  i  ••;  i  ,.    __ 

interesting  or  inspiring  place  in  JNew 
York  thanour  new) mid-town  Studios 
of  period  and  present  day  designs  in 

fumiture.MM  _4JM 4HI 


'jTxrri^L.|Tj-rC^: 


P- NATHAN 
•SONS/...- 

Wholesale  Furrii 

231   Easl  47lh  St.  New  York 

Manufacturing  fr    Wholesaling   Since   1S65 
Telephone  Vanderbilt  2711 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

The  Amateur  Gardener 

(Continued  from  page  110) 


"From  a  New  Garden"  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf)  suggests  setting  a  fe_w  ama- 
ryllis  tubers  in  the  circle  of  soil 
around  each  peony  plant,  to  provide  a 
succession  of  bloom  in  the  same  spot. 
The  two  plants  have  their  main 
growth  at  different  seasons. 

CROM  the  little  workroom  of 
Fernet  Ducher,  the  greatest  rose 
breeder  in  the  world,  to  piles  of  betel 
nuts  in  the  sunny  markets  of  Ceylon, 
Dr.  David  Fairchild  wanders  in  his 
"Exploring  for  Plants"  (Macmillan). 
He  tells  us  of  a  miraculous  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  makes  everything  else 
taste  sweet;  he  describes  all  manner 
of  curious  and  exotic  plants  which 
give  promise  of  value  for  food  and 
decoration,  in  the  East  Indies,  Suma- 
tra, Java,  Ceylon,  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  adding 
to  a  story  of  travel  and  adventure 
the  observations  of  a  keenly  obser- 
vant botanist.  You'll  enjoy  this  book  if 
you  garden  with  an  eye  for  new  plants. 

|~)AHLIA  stems,  after  cutting, 
should  be  put  in  nearly  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes  before  ar- 
ranging in  vases.  Stems  should  be 
kept  cut  off  daily. 

CMALL  evergreens  may  be  trans- 
*^  planted  safely  any  time  after 
August  15.  Your  favorite  nursery  can 
give  you  advice  on  the  best  varieties 
for  your  locality.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  illustrated  material  about  kinds 
of  evergreens  and  their  culture  in  a 
special  booklet  distributed  by  Bob- 


in  the  roots  in  some  moist,  cool  spojt|^ 
in  the  garden  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  them.  When  the  young  trees  are 
brought  to  the  place  where  they  are 
to  be  set,  they  should  be  covered 
over  with  damp  burlap  until  placed 
in  the  soil.  The  burlap  root  covering 
of  nursery  trees  should  be  slit  down 
after  the  tree  is  in  place  but  not  re- 
moved. Foliage  of  transplanted  ever- 
greens should  be  sprinkled  daily  or 
even  twice  every  day  if  the  air  is  dry, 
for*  three  weeks,  except  in  rainy 
weather.  Roots  must  be  watered  once 
or  twice  a  week  if  the  rainfall  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  If 
a  fertilizer  is  used,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  roots. 
While  less  pruning  is  done  than  was 
once  considered  necessary,  side 
branches  may  be  lopped  back  to  en- 
courage a  stocky  growth.  Large  trees 
should  not  be  moved  until  later  in 
the  winter  when  they  can  be  trans- 
ferred with  a  frozen  ball  of  earth 
about  their  roots. 

T  HE  Bay  State  Nurseries  of  North 
Abington,  Mass.,  announce  that 
they  are  gathering  sturdy  rhododen- 
drons from  their  native  habitat  for 
special  plantings  on  large  estates. 
These  bushes  are  shipped  out  in  car- 
load lots.  This  nursery  recommends 
mixing  kalmias,  andromedas  and  leu- 
cothoes  with  the  rhododendron  bor- 
der for  fine  color  effect. 

I  F  you  have  had  your  ferns  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  you  will 
want   to   take   them   in   before   the 


Fescue     (f= 


frncMish   T^c    (1.1 ) 


It  is  important  to  be  sure  that  the  grass  seed  you  buy  is  free  from  weed 

seeds  and  chaff.  By  identifying  the  seeds  in  the  mixture  you  can  tell  at 

a    glance   whether   there    is    foreign    matter    present.    Photograph    from 

Dickinson:  "The  Lawn."  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co. 


bink  and  Atkins,  of  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey.  (When  you  see  it,  you'll  want 
a  whole  set  of  this  company's  attrac- 
tive books — we  can  hardly  call  them 
catalogs,  they  are  so  attractive  and 
full  of  practical  information.)  Pre- 
pare a  generous-sized  hole  for  a  young 
evergreen,  with  a  heap  of  loose  soil 
in  the  center  to  set  the  roots  on.  If 
the  location  is  of  clayey  texture,  mix 
a  little  peatmoss  or  leafmould  with 
it,  for  evergreens  prefer  a  light  sandy 
soil.  Well-pulverized  soil  should  be 
tamped  in  around  the  roots  until  the 
hole  is  about  half  full  of  earth.  Water 
can  then  be  filled  in  to  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  left  until  it  has  all  been 
absorbed.  Then  fill  up  level  with 
earth,  leaving  a  saucer-like  depres- 
sion for  watering.  It  is  extremely 
important  never  to  allow  the  roots 
of  young  evergreens  to  become  dry. 
If  you  receive  nursery  stock  a  few 
days  before  you  intend  to  plant,  heel 


colder  weather  of  late  September. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature  are 
a  great  shock  to  ferns,  and  they 
should  not  be  brought  suddenly  from 
cool  air  into  a  heated  room.  In  re- 
potting them,  use  garden  soil  en- 
riched by  well-rotted  manure  or 
compost,  and  lightened  with  a  little 
sand.  Ferns  should  be  transplanted 
frequently  enough  that  they  do  not 
become  pot-bound.  They  may  be 
kept  growing  vigorously  by  adding 
liquid  manure  or  some  of  the  con- 
venient concentrated  fertilizers. 

f~*  LENN  Brothers  have  called  to 
^*  our  attention  the  fact  that  30 
feet  is  the  average  height  of  the 
Chinese  elms  adapted  to  growth  in 
this  country.  In  our  August  issued 
mention  was  made  of  an  average 
height  much  greater  than  this — the 
height  attained  by  a  larger  strain  of 
this  species  commonly  grown  in  China. 


DON'T  LET  THIS 
HAPPEN  TO  YOU 


wi 


th 


This  attractive  home  will  never  be  dam- 
aged by  rain  or  fire,  for  if  has  been 
roofed  with  weather-proof,  fireproof 
Johns-Manvi  lie  Asbestos  Shingles. 


IT  is  amazing  how  many  people  put 
off  re-roofing  until  actual  failure  of 
the  roof  has  allowed  the  rain  to  leak 
through  and  do  costly  damage  to  both 
ceiling  and  furnishings. 

Attempts  to  economize  by  patching  will 
not  save  you  money.  The  leak  pictured 
here  compelled  the  owner  to  pay  for  re- 
plastering  this  ceiling  as  well  as  the  one 
below,  and  refinishing  the  bedroom  floor. 

Don't  let  this  happen  to  you !  Fall  rains 
and  winter  storms  are  close  upon  us.  If 
there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  about 
the  condition  of  the  roof  you  have  pro- 
vided for  your  family's  protection,  why 
not  make  certain  about  it  by  having  a 
free  roof  inspection  now? 

Do  as  this  family  did  after  learning 
their  lesson — ask  your  local  J-M  Dealer 
to  bring  samples  of  J-M  Asbestos  Shingles 
to  your  home. 

Take  the  shingles  in  your  hands.  See 
what  a  contrast  there  is  between  these 
sturdy,  unburnable,  weather-proof  J-M 
Asbestos  Shingles  and  ordinary  roofing. 
Compare  the  various  colors  and  see 


how  easy  it  is  to  select  a  color  scheme 
exactly  suited  to  your  home  and  its  sur- 
roundings. You  will  find  that  you  can 
select  from  a  variety  of  colors  and  shapes 
which  provide  a  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent roof  to  fit  every  pocketbook. 

Beautiful,  Fireproof  Roots 

that  do  not  Wear  Out 

Because  they  are  made  of  asbestos  fibres 
and  Portland  cement  there  is  nothing  in 
J-M  Asbestos  Shingles  to  wear  out.  The 
weather  of  years  passes  over  them  harm- 
lessly—  leaving  them  as  sturdy  and 
attractive  as  the  day  they  were  laid. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  free 
copy  of  "The  New  Book  of  Roofs"  and 
will  also  arrange  through  your  own  local 
J-M  Distributor  for  a  showing  of  the 
shingles  at  a  time  and  place  to  suit  your 
convenience,  or  to  have  an  experienced 
man  make  a  free  inspection  of  your 
present  roof. 

This  foresight  may  prevent  an  expen- 
sive and  disagreeable  experience  with  a 
costly  leak  the  next  time  you  have  a  bad 
rainstorm.  Don't  let  this  happen  to  you! 


Johns -Manville 

RIGID  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 


Be  sale  when  you  drive 

Never  forget  the  necessity  of  good  brakes.  J-M  Brake 
Lining  is  made  to  meer  the  severe  strains  of  modern 
traffic.  Tell  your  garage  man  to  re-line  with  J-M  Brake 
Lining.    It  is  always  wise  to  rely  on  Johns-Manville. 


This  trade-mark  is  Famous  on  many  products  used  by  industry  and 
by  home  owners.  It  assures  quality  in  Asphalt  Shingles,  air-packed 
Home  Insulation,  Insulating  Board,  Brake  Lining,  Built-up  Roofing, 
Heat  and  Cold  Insulations  for  industrial  use.  Packings,  Refractory 
Cements  and  Sound-absorbing  Materials,  and  many  other  products. 


Address  JOHNS-MANVILLE 

292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

//  West  of  Rocky  Mountains  address 

159  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Address:  Johns-Manville,  Toronto,  Canada 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  New  Book  of  Roofs." 


Name . . , 
Address . 
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Eighteen  thousand  square  feet  of  showrooms,  filled  with  constantly  chang- 
ing models,  offers  dealers  and  interior  decorators  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  selection  of  unique  and  distinctive  fine  handmade 
furniture  —  at  wholesale  only.  The  public  is  invited  to  inspect  our  stock 
and  order  through  decorators  or  dealers. 


SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN 

SHOWROOMS   AND   FACTORY 
521   I.  \ST  72nd  STREET  <  NEW  YORK  /  BUTTERFIELD  8165 
0   K>\\  II!  COURT  *  CHICAGO  *  SUPERIOR  7310 
55]  1  \\  [LSHIRE  BLVD.  *  LOS  ANGELES 
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FROM  A  TRAVELER  S    DIARY 

H.  W.  W. 

jM>an  has  awakened,  kicked  off  her  luxurious  pajamas,  taken  a  cold  douche  of 
ra  Vfernism,  shivered  a  little  from  delight  and  shock  and  decided  to  invite  the  out- 
rageous world  to  come  to  her  ready  hospitality.  She  has  at  last  seen  the  necessity 
of  adjusting  her  ancestor  worship  to  the  worship  of  the  God  Dollar  in  his  most 
legitimate  guise.  She  has  built  the  first  ships  of  modern  luxury  in  the  Pacific, 
plying  between  the  Orient  and  our  Western  Coast.  Her  tourist  cabin  class  ship, 
Hikawa  Maru,  is  the  first  motor  liner  of  that  type  in  western  waters. 

Which  of  the  ancient  empires  will  be  the  next  to  embrace  modern  life  as  it  is 
in  fact — here  and  now?  Verily,  old  tempus  is  fugiting  like  a  young  jack-rabbit! 


It  is  gradually  dawning  on  some  people  that  the  world  has  gone  round  a  hundred 
years  in  tlie  last  ten.  Accordingly,  the  sober  are  a  little  dizzy  and  the  dizzy  ones 
somewhat  sober. 


"Aloha"  is  a  word  as  useful  as  it  is  mellifluous.  It  is  the  Hawaiian  word  of  many 
meanings.  It  is  used  as  "hello*'  and  "goodbye",  or  '  how  are  you" — "thank  you" — 
"Merry  Christmas",  and  "I  love  you".  Hawaiian  natives  sing  and  talk,  write  and 
yodel  it  constantly.  It  is  the  symbol  for  everything  Hawaiian;  the  first  and  the  last 
word  in  the  Island  dictionary.  Sunshine,  warm  sea  water,  luxurious  hotels,  weird 
native  music  and  colorful  dances  make   Hawaii   an   irresistible  lure  to  everybody. 


Children  are  the  heirs  of  the  Nation  and  its  greatest  asset.  They  should  be  given 
the  advantages,  the  delight  and  the  romance  of  travel  as  soon  as  they  are  curious 
of  and  eager  for  adventure.  Walls  and  a  roof  arc  irksome  to  'vital  childhood. 


The  child  has  been  made  the  object  of  special  care  and  entertainment  on  the 
French  Line  ships  A  French  English-speaking  governess  is  in  charge  of  their  care, 
and  a  professional  Guignolist  provides  for  their  entertainment.  A  large  playroom 
has  been  provided.  Every  afternoon  at  three  the  little  travelers  enjoy  a  Punch  and 
Judy  show.  There  are  a  Merry-go-Round,  rowboat,  pitch  ball  and  other  games 
throughout  the  day.  Then  funny  stunts  by  the  Guignolist.  Verily,  the  science  of 
big  business  is  a  matter  of  unending   refinements — and   adventurous  leadership ! 


Knowledge  is  the  basis  of  belief.  To  believe  in  the  world,  we  must  see  it.  To  see 
it,  we  must  travel  and  keep  on  traveling  while  leisure  blesses  human  life. 


June  11th  was  a  great  day  in  Hawaii.  Regarded  as  the  Island's  most  elaborate 
annual  holiday,  it  is  lovingly  called  Kamehameha  Day,  in  honor  of  King  Kame- 
hameha  the  First,  the  greatest  hero  of  Hawaiian  history.  This  King  was  not  merely 
a  show-piece.  He  possessed  a  warrior's  figure  and  the  nerve  of  a  dynamo.  So  he 
w  (ft  forth  with  club,  spear  and  bow  and  mopped  up  all  the  worthwhile  islands 
of  the  Pacific  and  brought  them  together  under  one  rule.  That  is  why  Hawaiians 
proudly  point  to  King  Kam  as  the  "Napoleon  of  the  Pacific".  Notwithstanding  a 
vast  cataract  of  peace   prattle,   human  nature  still   worships  a  successful   warrior. 


They  who  still  regard  Travel  as  a  luxury,  would  scorn  electric  light  as  a  wanton 
extravagance .' 


That  good  ship  "Reliance",  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  with  Captain  Conrad 
Lueck  in  command,  is  again  off  on  a  long  cruise  of  the  Northern  Wonderlands — 
Iceland.  Norway.  North  ("ape.  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  capitals,  including  an 
extension  tour  to  a  few  Russian  cities  if  they  are  behaving  nicely.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  passengers  should  constitute  a  formidable  auction  bridge  Olympic.  Such 
delightful  cruises,  real  explorations  in  friendship,  are  worth  a  hundred  times  their 
cost  to  live,  enterprising  personalities. 


An  occasional  holiday  of  the  heart  is  quite  as  necessary  as  relaxation  of  the  mind 
and  body.  A  long  voyage  of  pleasant  experiences  is  life's  best  heart  tonic.  Travel 
is,  in  fact,  the  pleasantest  medicine  in  the  Health  Kit. 


The  annual  roundup  of  the  last  wild  horses  in  Europe  was  recently  undertaken 
on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Croy.  Each  year  beaters  surround  the  shy  animals  and 
drive  them  slowly  into  a  corral.  The  yearling  stallions  are  thrown,  haltered,  and 
sold  at  auction.  The  horses,  though  small,  are  somewhat  taller  than  Shetlands. 
They  are  of  all  colors,  but  each  has  a  black  stripe  running  along  its  back.  They 
are  quickly  tamed  and  almost  never  vicious.  The  Duke  of  Croy  married,  as  his  first 
wife.  Miss  Nancy  Leishman,  daughter  of  the  late  John  G.  Leishman,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Germany. 


Only  three  decades  ago  Travel  was  still  strenuous,  exasperating,  uncomfortable 
and  uncleanly  work.  Now  the  science  of  transportation  has  made  it  restful;-  com- 
fortable, clean  and  luxurious — the  most  attractive  and  healthful  form  of  social 
relaxation  and  entertainment . 


Not  Russia,  as  generally  supposed,  but  America  is  the  greatest  fur-producing  land 
on  earth.  This  was  made  evident  by  the  American  exhibit  at  the  great  International 
Exposition  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  A  striking  exhibit  was  a  clock  with  the  explana- 
tory legend  that  at  every  swing  of  its  pendulum,  two  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals 
are  secured,  four  are  imported  and  one  exported,  and  $16  worth  of  furs  sold  by 

•jailers.  All  this  will  probably  make  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  mad  and  the  fur-bearing 

.  omen  of  America  glad. 
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Better  one  month  of  travel  than  twelve  of  travail — each  year! 


WAITE  a** ft*  UNIT  RUGS 

ANY 
COLOR 
SlZEcv 
SHAPE 

XA/AITE  Unit  Rugs — hand-woven  from  thick,  wool  braids — 
'  ™   have  envogued  a  new  note  of  individuality  in  smartly 
appointed,  custom  made  floor  coverings. 

Their  exclusive  styling,  luxurious  beauty,  half-inch  cush- 
iony texture  and  unlimited  color  possibilities  are  inviting 
Unit  Rugs  into  many  of  America's  finest  homes. 

Being  hand  made  from  individual  18"  squares — invisibly 
laced  together — they  can  easily  be  designed  to  accommo- 
date radiators,  fireplaces  and  odd  shaped  rooms  in  any  size — 
or  at  any  time  altered  to  fit  new  quarters.  Damaged  areas 
can  be  unnoticeably  replaced  with  new  units  at  moderate 
cost.  Sizes  are  unlimited — up  to  several  hundred  feet.  They 
are  perfectly  reversible  which,  plus  their  unusual  thickness 
and  stout  texture,  makes  them  extraordinarily  durable. 

By  sending  us  a  specimen  of  your  draperies  or  cretonnes — 
together  with  a  general  description  of  the  colors  you  wish 
emphasized  and  the  size  needed — we  shall  be  glad  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  making  up  an  !8"  unit  sample  for  your 
examination  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  You  can  thus 
approve  your  pattern  before  the  complete  rug  is  made  up. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  in  colors.  Interior  decorators 
will  also  be  interested  in  complete  information. 


Unit  Rug  Division 

WAITE  CARPET  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Unlimited  color  possibilities — made  to 
harmonize  with  any  decorative  scheme. 
Notice  the  thick,  closely  woven  braids 
under   the    magnified   area. 
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The"homey"  feeling 
which  so  many  Stat- 
ler  guests  recognize 
and  comment  upon, 
isn't  made  wholly  by 
[^-..<vmechanical  means, 
or  by  equipment. 
You  like  the  radio 
in  your  room,  of  course;  and 
the  morning  paper  under  your 
door,  and  the  ice  water  and  the 
bed-head  reading  lamp,  and 
the  other  characteristic  Statler 
conveniences  and  comforts. 

But  what  most  Statler  guests 
are  apt  to  remember  longest  is 
the  cheerful,  helpful  service 
they  get  in  these  hotels.  They 
remember,  in  other  words, 
Statler  employees. 

In  these  hotels,  your  satisfac- 
tion can  be— andis  -guaranteed. 


HOTELS 

STATL€R 

BOSTON      DETROIT 

IS  %i  r  f    \  I  O       S  T.  I  O  L  I  S 

CLEVELAND       NEW    YORK 

\l/otc/  Pcnn\)hania\ 
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Trans-Atlantic  Sailings — September 

Sailing     dales     and     departure     time     subject     trt 
change  and  confirmation  when  securing  reservations. 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Dale 
Sept.     1 


Day 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fn. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 

Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

i  ues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

In. 

Fri. 

Fri. 


Hour 


4  p.m. 

noon 

noon 

11  p.m. 

11  a.m. 

10.15  a.m. 

12.01  a.m. 

4  p.m. 
Midnight 

7  p.m. 
11  p.m. 
11  p.m. 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 
11.30  a.m. 

5  p.m. 


10.30  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

9.30  a.m. 

10.15  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
12.01  a.m 

11  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

11  a.m. 
4  p.m. 

noon 

12.01  a.m 

11  a.m. 

Midnight 

noon 

9  p.m. 

11  p.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 

12.05  a.m 

11.40  a.m 

11  a.m. 

noon 
11  a.m. 

noon 
11  p.m. 
11  a.m. 
1.30  p.m. 


3  p.m. 
1  p.m. 


12.01  a.m 

2  p.m. 
4  p.m. 
11  a.m. 

Midnight 
4  p.m. 

6  p.m. 
noon 
noon 

10.15  a.m 

11  a.m. 

12.05  a.m 

11.30  a.m 

3  p.m. 
11.30  a.m 

noon 

11  a.m. 

noon 

12.01  a.m 

11   p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

i  p.m. 

1.30  p.m. 

12.01  a.m 

Midnight 

1 1  a.m, 

7  p.m. 

1 1  p.m 


Sic, mirr 


Paris 

Providence 

Stavangerfjord .  .  . 

Mauretania    

Pres.  Harding .  .  . 

Vulcania 

Deutschland 

Amer.  Shipper.  . 

Tuscania 

Prance 

Homeric 

Lapland 

Gripsholm 

New  A  msterdam . 

Adriatic 

De  Grasse 

Bremen 

Yorck 

Scythia 

Oscar  II 

Cameronia 

Leviathan 

Roma 

Roussillon 

Resolute 

Carinthia 

Aquitania 

Pres.  Roosevelt .  .  . 
A  mer.  Farmer. .  . 

Stuttgart 

Hamburg 

Rochambeau.  .  .  . 

Carmania 

He  de  France.  .  .  . 

Olympic 

Westernland .  .  .  . 
Conte  Grande.  .  . 

Kungsholm 

Statendam 

Brillannic 

Minnelonka .... 

Milwaukee 

Samaria 

Caledonia 

Geo.  Washington. 
Frederick  VIII .  . 

Seydlilz 

Columbus 

Alesia 


Destination:  Via 


Berengaria .  .  . 

Europa 

Albert  Ballin .  . 

Berlin 

Amer.  Trader. 

Lafayette 

Lancastria .  .  .  . 

Paris 

Majestic 

Patria 

Bergensfjord.  . 

Salumia 

Drottningholm . 
Rotterdam .  .  .  . 

Baltic 

Minnekahda.  . 
Belgenland.  .  . 

(  lev,  land 

Laconia 

Transylvania .  . 

Reliance 

Bremen 

Mauritania  .  . . 

America 

.1  mer.  Banker 

Dresden 

\  i  w  York.  .  .  . 

Caronia 

Karlsruhe.  .  .  . 
/■  ran,  t 


Havre:  Plymouth 

Marseilles:  Bost.,  Mad.,  Lisb.,  Pal.  .Nap. 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Trieste:  Azores,  Lisb.,  Gib.,  Nap.,  Pat. 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

London 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Gothenburg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Liverpool:  Glasgow,  Belfast 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Cherbourg 

Bremen 

Liverpool:  Bost.,  Galway,  Cobh 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

Glasgow:  Belfast 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Havre:  Vigo 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Gothenburg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

London:  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

Bremen 

Bremen:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Marseilles:  Prov.,   Horta,    Punta, 

Alg.,  Pir. 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 
London 

Havre:  Plymouth 
London:  Cobh,  Plymouth,  Havre 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Marseilles:  Bost.,  Lisb.,  Pal.,  Nap. 
Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger 
Trieste:  Marseilles,  Nap.,  Pat. 
Gothenburg 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
Liverpool:  Cobh 
London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 
Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Bost.,  Galway,  Cherb. 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Belfast 
Glasgow:  Londonderry 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
London 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

LONDON:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Bremen:  Boston,  Galway 
Havre:  Plymouth 
Soul  HAMPTON:  Cherbourg 


EASTBOUND  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADA 


Steamer 


I 
Montcalm 


Em  pre 



"•fc.  .  .  . 


Duchess 

1 


From 


!  Juebec,  . 
Mont  real 
Monl  real 


Quebec. .  . 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Mom  real 

Quebec. 

Montreal 

Monl  real 


Montreal. 
<  juebec. .  . 
Montreal 
Monl  real 
Montreal 
'  luebec, 


Destina  noN 


Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Liverpool 

Cherbourg,  Southampton, 

1  lamburg 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Liverpool 

Havre,  London,  Antwerp 
Belfast,  Liverpool,  Glasgow 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Liverpool 
Cherbourg,  Southampton, 

Hamburg 
Glasgow,  Belfast.  Liverpool 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Havre,  London,  Antwerp 

Ll\  ei  pool 

Belfast,  Glasgow 
Cherbourg,  Southampton 


The  BOSTON 
RITZ-      k 
CARLTON 


a 


VERLOOKINGthe 
Public  Garden  and  Boston  Com- 
mon. So  accessible  to  Boston's 
smartest  shops  and  theatres. 
Known  for  the  excellent  cuisine 
and  service  of  the  famous  Ritz- 
Carlton  System.  Ideal  for  the  per- 
fect vacation  trip. 

Single  Rooms  with  baths $5.00  up 

Double   Rooms    (twin   beds)    baths    .     .     .     $8.00  up 

Suites,  living  room,   bedroom  and  bath    .  $15.00  up 

Garage   Facilities 

ALBERT    KELLER  WILLIAM    A.    BUESCHER 

President  General  Manager 

Affiliated    with    the    Ritz-Carlton    New 
York,  Atlantic  City.  London  and  Paris. 


H.   Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 

New  York  City 

"  1 
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The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Chester    Springs,    Chester    County 
Pennsylvania 

Open    air   instruction,   Drawing,   Paint' 
ing,  Illustration,  Sculpture. 

Tennis  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Modern  Studios, 
etc.  Hoard  (including  tuition)  twenty  dollars  per 
week  and  upward.  Send  for  circular. 
FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP  COMPETI- 
TION  for  Winter  Session,  beginning  OctobcJ 
sixth.   Write  for  particulars. 

Resident  Manager,   D.   ROY  MILLER 

Chester  Springs,    Chester   County 

Pennsylvania 
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Winter  Travels  in  Sunny  Lands 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


and  gold  kahilis,  or  feather  standards. 
_rnia  of  Hawaiian  royalty.  And 
..round  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the 
Kamehameha  and  Kalakaua  dy- 
nasties. 

Visitors  to  Hawaii  are  admitted  to 
the  Throne  Room  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  places 
you  visit  after  arriving. 

In  the  archive  vault  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, next  door  to  Iolani  Palace, 
reposes  the  jeweled  Crown  of  Hawaii. 
It  was  made  in  Europe  and  its  design 
is  emblematic  of  the  eight  islands  of 
the  former  Kingdom.  It  is  made  of 
gold,  inset  with  diamonds,  rubies. 
emeralds  and  other  stones,  several 
hundreds  of  them. 

FROM  LOS  ANGELES  TO  HAWAII: 

The  favorable  weather  conditions 
which  have  attracted  a  very  large 
tourist  movement  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  extended  also  to  the 
southern  ocean  route  which  the  liners 
follow  between  the  ports  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
For  many  years  the  2.200  miles  sep- 
arating the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu  were  generally  referred  to 
by  mariners  as  the  smoothest  ocean 
route  for  its  length,  in  all  the  Seven 
Seas.  In  1022  a  direct  passenger 
steamship  service  was  inaugurated  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Hawaii  and  the 
masters  of  the  liners  of  this  tleet  out 
of  their  seven  years  of  experience 
now  add  their  positive  testimony  con- 
cerning the  comparative  smoothness 
of  this  route.  They  state  that  the 
geographical  position  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Honolulu  is  such  that  storms 
originating  off  the  Pacific  Coast 
elsewhere  appear  to  have  time  and 
nee  to  exhaust  their  furies  be- 
fore reaching  this  particular  line  of 
travel  and  that  as  a  consequence 
they  are  quite  frequently  sailing 
over  smooth  seas  when  their  wire- 
less communications  with  vessels  but 
a  day  or  two's  sail  off,  report  heavy 
weather. 

The  marked  smoothness  of  this 
route  is  particularly  noted  by  ex- 
perienced voyagers  from  the  Atlantic 
and  this  happy  mood  of  the  ocean 
added  to  a  usually  bright  warm  sun 
and  luxuriously  appointed  and  well 
serviced  steamship  is  responsible  for 
the  description  of  one  of  these 
voyages  as  ''a  sunlit  sail  over  a 
tranquil  sea". 

The  usual  American  ports  for 
Hawaii  are  San  Francisco.  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  and  Victoria,  B.  C. 
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In  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel,  facing  Waikiki  Beach,  Hono- 
lulu. The  hotel  is  coral  pink,  the  bal- 
conies jade  green,  the  roof  a  lapis 
^azuli  blue — most  exotic  in  the  sunshine 

— all  served  by  modern  ships  of 
speed,  comfort  and  every  travel  con- 
venience, as  well  as  luxury. 


BLOSSOM     SCENTED     AND     GLAMOROUS 
JAPAN : 

In  the  haste,  clack  and  clamor  of 
modern  life,  few  of  us  realize  that 
the  Japanese  Empire  has  a  population 
of  S5.000.000  on  its  five  large  and 
many  small  islands,  and  in  Saghalien 
and  Korea.  Japan  proper  has  60,000,- 
000  inhabitants  behind  its  2,200  miles 
of  sea-front.  It  is  the  crossways  of 
eastern  world  traffic  from  America, 
Europe  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  over- 
land through  Russia.  Its  principal 
ports,  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Naga- 
saki, are  amongst  the  world's  most 
important  shipping  centers. 

Japan  is  geographically  within  the 
temperate,  tropical  and  frigid  zones. 
It  is  abundantly  beautified  by  moun- 
tains, rivers,  islands,  thermal  springs, 
waterfalls,  plateaus  and  luxuriant 
savannahs.  Its  architecture  is  unique, 
and  the  customs  of  its  people  loyal 
to  the  ages  from  which  its  spiritual 
life  has  sprung.  It  is  colorful,  ani- 
mated, enterprising  and  its  hospitality 
is  of  many  gracious  forms  and  cere- 
monies. To  Americans  who  have  never 
visited  it,  Japan  will  be  a  new  uncut 
book  of  thrilling  interest  and  rare 
social  charm — a  moving  picture  of 
life-in-miniature;  fashioned  in  an 
exotic  cast  and  moulded  by  her  an- 
cestral spirits  despite  the  creak  and 
crunch  of  a  raucous  modern  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  history  of 
2.600  years — with  their  garland  of 
picturesque  legends — Japan  is  beck- 
oning to  the  outside  world  to  come 
in  and  look  upon  her  tranquil  life 
close  to  the  inner  shrines  of  her 
homes  and  temples.  She  is  building 
fine  modern  ships  which  bring  her 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  She  is  announcing  her 
travel  lures  in  many  American  and 
foreign  publications.  Her  govern- 
ment is  establishing  Japan  Travel 
bureaus  in  various  ports  of  the 
world.  In  short,  Japan  is  now  directly 
on  one  of  the  great  travel  lanes 
where  people  of  privilege  frequently 
journey  for  health,  pleasure  and 
recreation.. 

The  hotels  of  Japan  to  which  for- 
eigners resort  are  modern,  enterpris- 
ing and  altogether  satisfactory, 
especially  those  which  belong  to  the 
Japan  Hotel  Association,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  catering  to  foreign 
visitors.  Both  the  American  all- 
inclusive  and  the  European  room  and 
a  la  carte  plans  prevail,  the  rates  be- 
ing from  15  yen 
($7.50)  up  for  the 
first,  and  from  5 
to  12  yen  for  the 
second,  per  day. 

The  climate  of 
Japan  is  about  that 
of  the  middle  At- 
lantic-Pacific belt 
of  the  United 
States,  and  a  trav- 
eler's clothing  for 
New  York  and 
California  will 
fully  equip  him  to 
enjoy  the  same 
seasons  in  Japan. 
March,  April  and 
May  are  redolent  of  cherry  blossoms, 
azaleas,  peonies  and  wistaria.  The 
autumn  is  a  blaze  of  color  from 
Japan's  great  variety  of  trees  and 
her  garden  of  gorgeous  chrysanthe- 
mums— perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
floral  endowment  bequeathed  to 
American  floriculture. 

(Continued  on  page  117) 
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In  all  the  world,  no  ofher  region  offers  such  rich  and  unique  sight- 
seeing. Here  nature  has  spilled  her  wonders  with  a  lavish  hand, 
and  in  an  unexcelled  climate  you  travel  in  well  equipped  railroads, 
spin  over  superb  motor  highways,   and   rest  in   excellent  hotels. 

A  luxurious  sea  trip  to  Capetown,  and  there  spreads  before  you 
an  unparalleled   panorama  of  glorious  sights  and  travel  thrills — 

Cape  Peninsula— interesting  historical  landmarks — gorgeous 
mountain  and  ocean  scenery — 100-mile  marine  drive  skirt- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans. 

Kimberley— gigantic  treasure  chest,  source  of  the  world's  great- 
est supply  of  diamonds. 

Golden  Johannesburg,  that  regularly  pours  forth  more  than 
half  of  the  earth's  yearly  yield  of  yellow  metal. 

Kruger  National  Park-a  five-million  acre  natural  "Zoo" 
where  roam  more  than  250,000  head  of  Africa's  varied  big 
game. 

Durban,  "Siren  City"  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  East  meets 
West,  and  bordering  Zululand  with  its  native  kraals,  quaint 
customs,  and  weird  tribal  ceremonies. 

Oudtshoorn,  land  of  the  preening  ostrich  and  the  Cango 
Caves,  eerie  chambers  filled  with  nature's  fantastic  sculptures. 

Victoria  Falls,   greatest   and    most 
majestic  of  the  world's  waterfalls. 

The  mysterious  Ruins  of  Zim- 
babwe—remains of  temples  and 
mine  workings — immortalized  in 
Rider  Haggard's  "She"  and 
"King  Solomon's  Mines". 
Full  information,  with  all  details 
about  special 

AROUND  AFRICA 
CRUISE 


or  independent  tours,  supplied  by 
Director,  Travel  Bureau  of  South 
Africa,  Department  SO-7,  II  Broad- 
way,  New  York  City. 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


He  remembers  you 

WHEN  Grayson  takes 
your  hat  at  the  dining- 
room  door  he  doesn't 
have  to  give  you  a  check 
to  identify  yourself.  He 
remembers  you. 

How  indicative  that  is 
of  Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall!  For  all  the  modern- 
ness  of  Haddon  Hall,  its 
profuse  beauty,  its  un- 
usual facilities,  it  has 
never  lost  its  friendliness, 

nor  its  old-time  spirit  of       Write  for  rates  and  liter- 
hospitality.    At    Haddon       ature.     There  is   a   Moto- 
Hall    every    one    takes    a       ramp  garage, 
personal   interest   in   you.        American  and  European  Plans 

Chalfonte-Haddon^Hall 

ATLANTIC    CITY 

LEEDS     AND     LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


mbassador 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous   thoroughfares  .  . 

PARK    AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW   YORK 
PALM   BEACH     •      LOS   ANGELES 


til  II  ll|iu 

:itl  ii itiiHtii- » 
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Uhrii/aled  as  to  Location  — ~~ 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
|  for  its  Appointments  and  Seri/ice 


Fred  Sterry 

PF<g.S!OCNT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FiFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABt-E  ADDRESS:  PCAZA  NEW  YORK 


$ 


3.00 

Per  Day 
and  Up 


SOO 

Rooms 
800  Baths 


Old  Fashioned  Hospitality 
in  a  Modern  Setting 

In  the  Grand  Central  Section,  10  minutes 

from    Penn.  Station,    near  Times  Square, 

Fifth   Avenue  shops  and   important  corn* 

mercial  centres  and  theatres. 

<J(adio  in  £very  Room-» 
Single  Rooms  $3  to  $5  per  day 
Double  Rooms  $4  to  $6  per  day 

S.  Gregory  Taylor,  President      Oscar  W.  Richards,  Manager 


HOTEL 

*»©  is  to  sou  yv. 

AND    LEXINGTON  AVE 


MCNTCLAIP 


HEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Modern  Era's  Challenge 
To  the  Arts  of  Ages   Past 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL 

House  and  Garden  Exposition 

Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City 
March  30th  to  April  4th,  1931 


Conducted  by  The  American  Arts  Exposition 
Corporation — George  W.  Harper,  Managing  Director 
Under  the  auspices  of  House  and  Garden  Magazine 


rTV )  OFFER  the  American  people  a  clear, 
concise  and  captivating  vision  of  all  that 
modern  art,  modern  science  and  modern  in- 
dustrial genius  have  contributed  to  achieving 
perfection  in  the  planning,  building,  equip- 
ping and  decorating  of  the  home  of  today  is 
the  purpose  of  the  House  and  Garden 
Exposition. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  event  is  distin- 
guished. The  management  is  the  same  that  has 
conducted  the  extraordinarily  successful  an- 
tiques shows  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  now  arranged  an  appropriate 
and  brilliant  setting  for  a  series  of  notable 
displays  illustrating  every  aspect  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  that  enter  into  the  making  and 
maintaining  of  the  home  and  its  environment. 

All  sections  of-the  public,  whether  to  them 
home  means  a  tiny  suite  of  rooms,  a  suburban 


dwelling,  or  a  far-flung  estate,  will  find  in  the 
House  and  Garden  Exposition  a  new  revela- 
tion of  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty,  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Their 
attendance  is  most  cordially  invited. 

Individuals  and  firms  whose  activities  as 
designers,  manufacturers,  distributors  or  as- 
semblers of  things  that  add  to  the  practical 
utility  or  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  home 
entitle  them  to  participate,  are  invited  to  be- 
come exhibitors  in  the  House  and  Garden 
Exposition.  Three  floors  of  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  have  been  reserved  for  their 
accommodation. 

Growing  realization  of  the  nation-wide  sig- 
nificance of  the  event,  however,  implies  the 
advisability  of  making  immediate  reservations 
of  space  to  insure  adequate  area  in  a  satis- 
factory location. 


All  inquiries  concerning  the  House  and  Garden  Exposition  should  be  addressed  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ARTS  EXPOSITION  CORPORATION 

115  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Barclay  8074 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


580  FIFTH  AVE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 
Address   Eleanor  A.   Frascr,   Curator 


New   York   University 

College  of  Fine  Arts 
I  ompli  te   program  s   Li  ading  to  the  <)<*- 
ol     Bai  belor    of    Fine    Arts    and 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  in: 

History  of  Art 

Interior    Decoration 

Painting   ana   Sculpture 

Design  of  Printing 

Architecture 

"lure. 

iui  <*  in   Fine  Ai :     i. 

Ii    rei 
tor  ei  ip] 

\  1 1.    Interior     I 
and  Costume  Design  and  Illus- 

Classes  start  Beptembei 

n  to 
/  trr.i  ■  f  Fine  Art 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

250   East  43rd   Street,  New   York 


METROPOLITAN 
ART  SCHOOL 

58   West   57th   Street,   N.   Y. 

Instructors:  Michel  Jacobs,  Director; 
Author  of  "The  Art  of  Color,"  George 
Elmer  Browne,  N.  A.,  Arthur  Schwei- 
der,  Lloyd  Coe,  Arthur  Black,  Alleene 
Kroeger. 

LIFE  — PORTRAIT— POSTER  — COS- 
TUME AND   FABRIC  DESIGN- 
INTERIOR  DECORATION- 
ILLUSTRATION. 

School  enlarged  double  former  capacity. 


Selected  by 
EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISERS 

of 
Building  Materials 

Practically  every  major 
product  entering  into 
the  construction  and  e- 
quipment  of  the  better 
type  home  is  advertised 
in 

Arts  &   Decoration 


TO  the  prospectivehome 
builder  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration is  full  of  sugges- 
tions and  helpful  advice. 
\\  liile  we  take  a  number  of 
Architectural  papers,  we 
find  mine  that  treat  the 
problem  of  the  country 
home  better  than  yours." 
— Savery  &  Scheets,  Ar- 
chitects. Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Index  to  Advertisers 
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Spanish  Patio  of  a  California  Home 


From  a  Painting  by  Willard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


October,  1930 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 
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Carpet 

IN     27     COLORS 

is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

one  of  the  27  colors  in  which 
it  is  made  offers  perfect  har- 
mony for  any  color  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
New  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12  and  15  foot  widths, 
by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


ROSENFELD  COMPANY 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  decorator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 


Don't  accept  substitutes 
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VERSAILLES  and  the  shimmering  ...  laughing. . . 
fountains  of  Mansart's  have  been  the  inspiration 
for  this  exceedingly  lovely  chandelier.  From  within 
the  bowl-base  the  light  is  cast  upward... caught 
and  held  for  just  a  moment  amidst  the  clustered 
crystal  volutes  •  The  collection  of  chandeliers  . . . 
wall  appliques  and  lamps  should  be  of  singular  in- 
terest both  to  the  architect  and  interior  decorator. 

CAPPELLIN   GLASSWARE  •  INC 

SIXTEEN   EAST  FIFTY-SECOND   STREET  ■  NEW  YORK 
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Cassard  Romano  Imported  Furniture  is  on  dis- 
play in  our  showrooms  and  may  be  purchased 
through     accredited     dealers     or     decorators 


I 


cassard  romano 

companyinc 

232-236 (Cast  59  th  Street.  New  york City 


CHICAGO 

155  E.  Superior  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

442  Post  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

7216   Beverley   Blvd. 


PARIS  CASSARD  et  CIE    61   Av.   Philippe  Auguste 
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Autumn  has  ushered 
into  the  Aladtson  Ave- 
nue galleries  of Jacques 
JSodart  a  neu-  wealth  of 
exquisite  importations. 
The  card  of  vour  in- 
tenor  decorator  <>r  fur- 
niture dealer  will  in* 
troduce  you. 


(of 

vL^/rilo  gracious  fireside  grouping  is  a  composite  ol  three  ol  tne  more  chaste 
epochs  ol  Trench  lurniture  design  —  _Louis  yCVI,  h/mpire  and  _L)irectoire.  JLhat  the  pieces  merge 
so   charmingly   into   one   complete      picture      is   a   tribute   to   the    adaptive   skill   ol   Jacques   Jjodart, 


just  as  the   certainty   that   each  will   outlast    the 


Jpresent  generation  is   testimony   to    the   integrity 


Uacaaed  ^« 

/O    /  '  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  Antiques  &  Reproductions 


/3no. 


ol  their  "workmanship.  "w 


♦ 


New    YorJc:    385   Madison   Avenue 
Los  Angeles:   5514  Wilsliire  Blvd.  In  Paris-    11,  rue  Payenne 
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FURNITURE 
THAT  PLEASES 


DYNAMIQUE  — the  furniture  that  fits 
your  mood  (if  it's  modern!)  .  .  .  your 
pocket'book  (if  it's  medium!)  and  your 
house  (if  it's  large,  middle-sized,  or 
small!) : :  For  DYNAMIQUE  is  designed 
for  the  persons  who  insist  on  being  in 
step'with'the'times,  yet  conservative — 
smart,  yet  comfortable.  :  :  Each  piece 
of  DYNAMIQUE  is  so  perfectly  made 
of  such  finely  selected  woods  that  it  will 
fit  into  any  room  with  assurance  and 
blend  with  other  pieces,  regardless  of 
period. 

Incidental  pieces  or  complete  suites 
in  DYNAMIQUE  for  houses  or  small 
apartments. 

JOHNSON  FURNITURE  CO. 
JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON 
CO.    •    GRAND   RAPIDS.   MICH. 


imtAUIQUE 
CrEATIOHS 
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QUEEN      ANNE     BREAKFAST     ROOM    .    .    .    ONE     OF     FORTY     FINE      INTERIORS 


I  IESE  galleries  should  be  seen  by  anyone  with  a  decorative  problem, 
whether  it  be  the  designing"  and  rarnishing  ol  a  complete  home  or 
the  selection  ol  an  outstanding  J}iece  ol  lurniture  to  lend  distinction  to 
otherwise  linished  room  ...  I  he  Hoistatter  building  contains  a  large 
llection  or  lurniture  and  many  interiors  which  clearly  reflect  the  essential 
spirit  ol  the  Horstatter  tradition  .  .  .  creative  designing  and  exquisite 
altsmanshif}  .  .  .  A.  visit  will  hel{}  to  crystallize  your  own  decorative  ideas. 


an 


CO 


era 


668  FIFTH  AVENUE 


HOFSTATTER 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE   at  53rd  STREET 
Greatonf  anJ  czMakert  of  2)titirwtiv&  EFitmitiire 
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$ 


Standard  of  Value 


The  reaction  of  people  accustomed  to  fine  cars,  to  the  success  of  the  Cord  front-drive,  is  the  most 
significant  thing  in  the  automohile  world  today.  Just  as  we  predicted  in  1924  that  public  demand 
would  force  other  manufacturers  to  follow  Auburn's  Straight  Eight  leadership — which  predic- 
tion has  been  coming  true  for  six  years — so  now  we  predict  public  demand  soon  will  force  builders 
of  fine  cars  to  adopt  front-drive  construction.  The  Cord  was  introduced  without  superlatives  pur- 
posely. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  car  owners  had  had  experience  only  with  rear-drive  cars.  There- 
fore  a  new  car,  pulled  instead  of  pushed,  was  a  radical  change.  We  knew  many  substantial  people 
would  want  to  investigate  thoroughly;  would  want  unimpeachable  evidence  of  its  superiority  and 
would  be  influenced  by  what  others  might  say.  The  Cord,  due  to  its  inherent  exclusive  advantages, 
due  to  its  extraordinarily  fine  construction  and  due  to  the  experience  of  Cord  owners,  has  weather- 
ed that  period  of  probation  and  today  ranks  supreme  among  fine  cars  in  advancements  and  value; 
•\  proven  product,  definitely  the  leader  in  every  way.  Car  buyers  who  give  first  consideration  to 
their  personal  safety,  to  their  comfort  en  route,  and  to  ease  of  handling,  have  no  alternative  but 
the  Cord.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  advantages  possible  only  with  a  front-drive  car. 


* 


SEDAN   13095  .   .   .   BROUGHAM   13095   .   .   .   CABRIOLET  13295  .   .   .   PHAETON   S3295 

Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 
AUBURN    VUTOMOBILE  COMPANY     i    AUBURN,  INDIANA 


Prices   V.   O.    H.    Auburn*  Indiana 


CORD 


FRONT  DRIVE 
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Many  such  Kittinger  pieces  are  charm- 
ingly inexpensive.  They  become  heirlooms. 


(DHIS  JveiViOOWl  ^-fVOUp  .  .  .  reflects  dignity  with  comfort  so  much 
appreciated  in  modern  living  .  .  .  the  graceful  sofa  upholstered  in  colorful  linen  frieze  invites 
relaxation  in  its  down-filled  cushions  . .  .  the  companionable  end  tables  and  stately  highboy, 
all  executed  in  solid  Walnut,  recall  the  hospitality  of  Early  England  and  give  your  living 
rooms  new  warmth  and  richness. 

Kittinger  authentically  reproduces  the  finest  period  designs,  adapted  to  modern  needs, 
with  all  the-'  skill  and  artistry  found  in  heirlooms  by  master  craftsmen  of  past  centuries. 
And  in  solid  woods  . . .  principally  American  Walnut,  Honduras  Mahogany,  Oak  and  Maple 
. . .  the  same  woods  that  we  find  in  those  exquisite  museum  pieces  whose  beauty  and  charm_j 
grow  with  the  passing  years. 

You  will  wonder  at  the  transformation  that  a  group  or  even  a  single  piece  of  Kittinger 
Furniture  can  bring  to  differenl_>  rooms  in  your  home.  And  you  will  wonder  more  at  the 
modest  price  for  such  exquisite  furniture.  Let  us  send  you  literature  and  the;  names  of 
Kittinger  dealers  in_>  your  locality.  Kittinger  Company,  Dept.  408,  N.  Elmwood  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome 

at  any  of  our  showrooms. 

Buffalo 

At  Factory 
1893  N.  Elmwood  Ave. 

SNew  York  Qitij 
205  East  42d  Street 

Chicago 
455  East  Erie  Street 

£os  _/4ngeles 

At  Factory 
1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 


1930,  Kittinger  Company 


KITTING  E_ 

^^r  Dis  t  inc  t  ive    Fu  mi  ture. 
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Through  the  use  of  Georgian 
antique  furniture  one  may 
achieve  a  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable living  room  as  in  the 

pine  panelled  room  illustrated.  Shown  are  a  pair  of  genuine  Hepplewhite 
armchairs  covered  in  chintz  and  an  antique  Chippendale  small  settee  cover- 
ed in  old  -petit  -point  of  Chinois  design.  The  table,  mirrors  and  cabinet  are 
in  Chippendale's  Chinese  manner  and  the  lamp  is  created  from  a  fine  1  8th 
Century  alabaster  vase.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  see  these  fine  old 
pieces,  modest  in  price  and  others  of  equal  interest,  in  our  Galleries. 


fcARS  ©ADISQR  AVHfcttef 


S$T4  ffiADISQK  AVG[  AT  $5tfz  ST  •K^OT VGRK 

Antique    Furniture — Draperies — Painting — Panelled    Rooms — Complete    Interior    Decoration 


The  Grosfeld 
Catalogue 


Dealers  and  Decorators 
who  use  fine  Period  Repro- 
ductions will  find  the  Gros- 
feld Catalogue  a  valuable 
asset.  It  lists  in  detail  our 
complete  collection  of 
beautiful  French,  Italian 
and  English  pieces  and  in 
addition  shows  many 
charming  interiors  of  cor- 
rect period  design  created 
from  our  assortment.  It 
will  be  forwarded  to  any 
recognized  dealer  or  dec- 
orator on  request. 


Albert  (Srostfelb,  3nc. 

801-803      Third     Avenue,      New      York 


A  charming  French  Drawing  Room  illustrating  the  adaptability  of  Louis 

XV  pieces  to   the   modem   home  oj  good   taste — an   illustration  from  the 

Gros/eld    Catalogue. 


CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS 660  No.  Cass  St. 

LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS     .    .    207  No.  Vermont  Ave. 


. 


A    new     Pierce- Arrow 

Salon   Model .  .  .  the  Club 

Sedan  . .  .  and,  below,  a 

'gttished  predecessor 


Pierce -A  rrojv  Presents 


Americas  Finest  Motor  Car 
of iqo8 


A      NEW      LINE      OF      EXQUISITELY      APPOINTED 

£alon  zJkTodefs 

ADVANCE        CUSTOM        MODES        FOR        1931 


Twentv-two  years  have  wrought  remark- 
able development  in  automobiles  of  qual- 
ity, as  evidenced  by  the  two  Pierce-Arrow 
portraits  on  this  page.  But  scarcely  less 
striking  is  the  contrast  between  Pierce - 
Arrow's  new  Salon  creations  and  even 
modern-day  conceptions  of  beauty  and 
elegance  and  distinction  in  fine  motor  cars. 

Pierce-Arrow  has  anticipated,  in  these  new 
models,   the  ultra-modern   demand   for   a 


certain  studied  elegance  —  with  interiors  so 
richly  appointed  as  to  suggest  distinguished 
drawing  rooms  —  with  colorings  and  equip- 
ment in  the  custom  manner  of  tomorrow. 

And  beyond  these  lovely  externals  is 
the  performance  that  is  so  reassuringly 
Pierce-Arrow — expressing,  as  always, 
every  latest  engineering  development 
proved  worthy  of  adoption  by  America's 
finest  motor  car. 


PI    ERCE-ARROW 


THREE    NF.W    CROUPS    OF  STRAIGHT 


FIGHTS    -    •    132    TO    144-INCH    WHEELBASES 
(Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 


32695    TO   ?6250    AT    BUFFALO 


An  interesting  corner  of  a  Tine  Panelled  Library  by  Vernaj 


MR.  VERNAY  lias  purchased  several  finely  carved 
old    pine    rooms    which     are    now    on    exhibition. 
Designs  and  estimate.-  for  architectural  interiors  sub- 
l  on  request. 


\fernav 

01D  ENGLISH  l^nR}mTJRE.Sn>mPOR(ILu^.POTITRy&GL\SSWiRE  ^^ 


NEW7  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Sheraton  Mahogany  Arm  Chair,  No.  273  •  Chippendale 
Mirror  No.  832.  in  Mahogany  and  Gold  ■  No.  507,  Ma- 
hogany Pedestal   Table  (right)  —  Duncan  Phyfe  design 


The  mellow  charm  of  18th  Century  American  and  English 
Furniture,  its  distinguished  simplicity,  the  atmosphere  of 
genuine  hospitality  which  it  evokes  .  .  .  these  are  the  happy 
attributes  which  Richter  Furniture  hrings  to  the  modern 
American  home.  Richter  Reproductions  are  replicas  of  famous 
18th  Century  pieces,  faithful  in  spirit,  in  detail  and  in  beautiful 
workmanship.  Send  10c  for  booklet  illustrating  150  fine  pieces. 
Richter  Furniture  may  be  purchased  through  your  architect, 
dealer  or  decorator. 


Early  19th  Century  English  Mahogany 
Directoire  Table — No.  830 


RICHTER 

FURNITURE     COMPANY 

510  EAST  72MD  STREET     •     NEW  YORK 

In  Chicago — 820  Tower  Court 
In  Los  Aneeles — Voigt  &  Caldwell,  548  South  Spring  St. 


-ft       T  H  £         C  0  £.    0  P^Y         SHOTS      ft 

American  and  English  Antiques 


AN  1 8th  Century  waxed  pine  room  with  corner  cup- 
board showing  Worcester  porcelain.  The  tall  clock  is  of 
the  George  II  period,  with  chiming  works  by  S.  Mort- 
lock.  A  new  gallery  for  Jacobean  oak  and  walnut  furni- 
ture is  opening  at  our  shop. 

Ginsburg  &  Levy  •  Inc. 

THE     COLONY     SHOPS 

815  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 

*AT  68th  STREET 
Member  of  the  Antiques  and  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 
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In  the  Salons  of  Brunovan  —  these  words,  ap- 
pearing in  all  our  advertisements  during  the  past 
year,  have  come  to  be  associated  with  pictures  of 
the  beautiful  and  gracious  furniture  of  XVIIIth 
Century  France.  We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit 
the  Salons  that  you  have  -so  much  admired  in  the 
magazines,  to  see  lor  yourself  the  charm  and  liv- 
ableness  of  our  authenticated  reproductions.  The 
lour  views  shown  on  these  pages  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  groupings  that  you  will  find  in  our  Salons, 
arranged  as  they  might  well  be  in  any  home  of 
good  taste. 


The    Cacn-Stonc    Louis   XVI    Entrance   Hall 
to  Brunovan's  Salons 


A  Beautiful  and  Rare  Model  of  a  Louis  XVI  Day  Bed  Sofa  in  one 
of  Brunovan's  Salons 


'*"% ■•<' 


*n 


Antiques    and    Reproductions     of    Jrenc/i     XVIIIth     Qenturi/     furniture 
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Cyalons  oj   Cy*Jruno 


van 


XVIIIth    Century    French    Pieces 

Exquisitely      Arranged      in      the 

Boudoir 


1  he  models  created  by  Brunovan  are  pieces  copied 
with  care  and  fidelity  from  originals  found  in  the 
iamous  museums  of  France  and  in  noteworthy 
private  collections.  They  are  constructed  in  our 
Jraris  ateliers  by  skilled  French  craftsmen  who  have 
inherited  the  finished  technique  and  craft-methods 
of  the  XVIIIth  Century  Guild  of  Ebenistes.  The 
Brunovan  Salons  have  been  decorated  to  serve  as  a 
perfect  setting  for  these  gems  of  the  cabinetmaker's 
art  and  your  decorator  or  arckitect  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  lor  you  to  visit  tkem  tkat  you  may  realize 
more  fully  the  deligktful  possibilities  of  French 
AVlllth    Century    furniture    for    your    own    home. 


BRUNOVAN,  INC. 

Sylvain    bruno,    President 
383    Madison  Avenue,   New  York 

^/inti^ues     anS     criep ro d uctio ns     of    French     XVIIItk     Qenturi/     Zfurnit 


& 


(1%'IS 


olos  *Mnaei 


cjeles 


ure 
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CYieuwamS 


NEWCOMB    ANNOUNCES    AN    IMPORTANT    EXHIBITION 


8  jWagutftcent 
et  of  Cftatr£ 


665  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON 


Included  in  the  current  Newcomb  exhibit  of  fine  antiques 
and  reproductions  is  a  collection  of  magnificent  Flemish 
side  and  arm  chairs  in  massive  carved  oak,  upholstered 
and  covered  with  richly  toned  needlepoint  depicting  early 
English  history.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  comparable  collect 
tion  of  fine  furniture,  decorative  objects,  rare  prints  and 
fabrics  is  available  anywhere  in  this  country  at  this  time. 


42=54  West  13th  Street 


New  York 


816  So.  Fisueroa  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


>^=-\I      il  ■'"■' v!   Antique  and  'Decorative  c'Ah.v  League.  Inc 
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A  Collection  of 

beautiful  Period 

Furniture,  fine  an' 

tiques  and  authen' 

tic   re-creations, 

that  fills  nearly  for' 

ty  thousand  square 

feet  of  floor  space,  affords  dealers  and  decora' 

tors  a  remar\able  assortment  from  which  to 

meet  their  requirements.  The  quality  of  dc 


sign  and  wor\manship  available  may  he  real' 
ized  from  the  gracious  Georgian  group  pic' 
tured  helow.  In  addition  to  their  notable  col' 
lection  of  furniture  Albano1  s  Department  of 
Objets  d'Art  affords  imported  decorative  ob' 
jects,  vases  and  china  of  unusual  distinction. 
Although  Albano  is  a  strictly  wholesale  firm, 
customers  introduced  or  sent  to  us  by  dealers 
or  decorators  are  cordially  welcome  to  view 
our  exceptional  collection. 


A   GROUP  OF    RE-CREATIONS   FROM    ALBANOS  SHOWROOMS:  QUEEN   ANNE  SECRETARY    AND  WING  CHAIR.   HEPPLEWHITE  SOFA.  SHERATON   BOOK  STAND   AND  JACOBEAN  COFFEE  TABLE 


s 


The  Albano  [ompanyw 

SHOWROOMS 
309    EAST    46TH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

FACTORIES:   306-8-10    EAST   47TH    ST.,   NEW    YORK 
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AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK-SUNPRUF  FABRICS 


PLEASE   ADDRESS   ALL   COMMUNICATIONS   TO   OUR   MAIN   OFFICE.    928   7TH 
STREET   N.   W. 

7TH   AND  K  STS.    N.   W. 


^ 


WASHINGTON.    D.    C. 


Messrs.  Hurlbutt  &  Hurlbutt, 
403-N.   Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Gentlemen : — 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst., 
beg  to  state  the  Yacht  "Frelinghuysen"  which 
was  purchased  by  me  and  name  changed  to 
"Morjan",  for  which  you-had  contract  to  re- 
decorate, has  proven  very'  satisfactory. 

The  KAPOCK  drapery  materials  used  in 
the  main  salon,  dining  room,  living  room, 
master's  bed  chamber  and  other  bedrooms; 
have  worn  very  satisfactorily  and  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  work  and  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  can  highly  recommend  KAPOCK 
materials  to  anybody  who  is  refitting  a  boat. 
Very  truly  yours, 


MHG/U 


Kapoc\  Fabrics  are  now  being  used  by  the  Douglas  Aircrajt 

Company  in  California  in  their  large  cabin  aeroplanes  of 

the  type  shown  above. 


A  view  of  the  Altar  of  a  new  Philadelphia  Church  in  which  Kapoc\' 

A£)  UAPRl/F  Fabrics  were  used  in  ruby  red  and  gold  damas\  with  a 

KAPOCK  modernistic  net  in  white. 


M'"*'  Lobby  m  \Y,  ■  Yor\.  KAPOCK  Fabrics 

used  throughout  this  intt  'bby 


Kapoc\  Fabrics  decorate  the  magnificent  yacht  of  fulian  Detmer  of 
Tarr\town.  N-  T.  They  were  also  used  throughout  his  home. 


DISPLAY    ROOMS 

NEW  YORK 

180  MADISON  AVE. 
H.  David  Phillips  G.  C.  Stanley 

PHILADELPHIA 

2301    W.    ALLEGHENY  AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

16  S.  MARKET  ST. 

Walter  Zust 
LOS    ANGELES 

17:2   E.  SEVENTH  ST. 

H.  David  Phillips 
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USED  ON  LAND  AND  SEA  AND  AIR 


B.   L.    FRANK  T»*    A"'"tn"B 

Messrs.   A.   The©.    Abbott   &   Co.. 
23rd  &   Allegheny  Ave., 
Philadelphia,   Penna. 

Gentlemen: — 

In  appreciation  of  the  splendid  sen 
eeired   through  your  company  and  our  entire 
satisfaction    with    your    KAPOCK    materials, 
1  am  rery  glad  to  write  and  tell  you  how  well 
salutied    we    are. 

Your  goods  have  lived  up  to  your  specifi- 
cations and  is  the  type  uf  merchandise  that  is 

practical  for  hotel  purposes  when-  the  wear 
and  tear  on  such  materials  mean  so  much  to 
the    hotel   fraternity. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  thia  letter  if  you 
wish,  as  a  means  of  entree  to  sell  your  mer- 
chandise in  showing  others  our  complete  sat- 
isfaction. 

Tours   very  truly. 


Model    bathroom.    Shower    curtain    and 
i  w     draperies    made     to     match     of 
A%  UAPRUF-KAPOCK.        Courtesy  — 
Luss^y,  White  &  Coolidge.  Plumbing  fix- 
tures by  Crayie  Co. 


The  new  type  OTIS  ele- 
vator with  Kapoc\  panel- 
ed walls,  for  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  etc 


The  Alden  Parl{  group  of  apartments,  largest  in  the   world.  Kapoc\  used  in  all  units. 


*%&<*-■'?# 3  ™Ht 


$      it  %  i  i 


M    Itf' 


•  * 


In  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  one  of  the  finest  hotel  resorts  in  the  world,  KAPOCK  Fabrics 
have  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  with  big  success. 

"Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK— See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


\ 


=years  of  advertising 
=years  of  actual  use 
=years  of  satisfaction 


/l  I )     =years  of  actual  use 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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HEIRLOOMS     |    k^^W^B     »/  TOMORROW 


lue  graoousness,  simplicity  and  poise  ol  the  v^ueen 
Anne  period  are  exquisitely  worked  out  m  tins  dining 
room  by  tne  Otall  ol  1.  W .  jjlack.  j  Xrom  tne 
authenticity  ol  tne  design  to  tlie  most  minute  detail  ol 
workmanship,  eacli  creation  ol  1.  JSI .  olack  lullills  tne 
requirements  ol  an  heirloom  of  tomorrow  I 

Iity  tins  (jueen  AnntL?  dining  room,  selected  English  hurl 
veneer  is  enriched  with  beautiful  seaweed  marquetry. 
Richly  figured  tapestry  covers  the  chair  seats. 


6^*<3t>^> 


-lAz   Cyiajj    oj    csvirniture     draftsmen   and 
cJnienor    'decorators 

IN    SLACK  &  CO 

INCORPORATED 
730     Fifth     Avenue      at     Fifty  -  Seventh    Street    •     New    York. 

LONDON  •  PARIS         ■        FLORENCE 


HERE  IS  A  CLOTH  WALL  COVERING 

THAT  IS  WASHABLE... 
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hare  the  magnificent  beauty  of  this  satin 
damask  reproduction  with  your  guests. 

The  rich,  velvety  lights  and  shadows  make 
this  Sanitas  pattern  an  ideal  background  for 
any  downstairs  room. 

Time  will  not  dull  the  beauty  of  this  cloth 
wall  covering,  nor  will  dust  affect  it  because  the 
surface  of  Sanitas  is  cleanable  with  a  damp 
cloth. 

The  oil  colors  with  which  the  design  is 
printed  will  not  fade.  You  are  assured  of  a  non- 
cracking,  non-tearing  wall  decoration  because 
Sanitas  is  made  on  strong  cloth. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  A   BOOKLET 
giving  helpful   hints  for  home  decorations 

The  Standard  Textile  Products  Company 

320  Broadway  Dept.  30  New  York 


See  the  complete  line  of  140  styles  in  the 
Sanitas  Sample  Book  at  your  decorators 


Defining  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "chic" 


Coined  in  Paris  to  express  originality  plus 
taste,  the  word  "chic"  has  come  to  mean  many 
things  to  many  people.  In  London,  swagger; 
in  America,  pertness;  in  Japan,  genuineness. 
The  original  and  last  meanings  are  the  ones 
contained  in  the  undoubted  chic  of  Crane 
bathrooms.  Always,  originality  and  taste 
are  found  in  Crane  fixture  designs  and 
decorative  suggestions;  genuineness  in  the 


service  given.  At  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms, 
you  will  find  ideas  for  rooms  as  elaborate 
as  the  one  above  and  others  for  the  simplest 
cottage.  Complete  installation  can  be  on 
monthly  payments  under  the  Crane  Budget 
Plan.  Let  your  architect  help  you  plan.  Buy 
from  a  Crane  Qualified  Contractor- Dealer, 
always  a  highly  skilled  registered  or  licensed 
master  plumber  or  heating  contractor. 


fati'ti 


CRAN  E' 


Fittings 


FlXTU 


res.     Valves,      Fittings,     and     Piping,     for       Domestic     and      Industria 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices:  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago    *   23  IV.  44th  St.,  New  York    *    Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cities 
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DECORATORS  IMPORTERS  MANUFACTURERS 

2232  EUCLID  AVENUE       CLEVELAND       '3231  SHAKER  SQUARE 
MEMBER    OF    THE  ANTIQUE   AND    DECORATIVE  ARTS    LEAGUE,   INC. 
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GARDENS   ,N 


THE  SKY 


From  the  Antique  Galleries  and 
Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


A    Corner    V 


of  our  Terrace  Showroom 


Our  expert  and  unique  service  in  the  complete  deco- 
ration of  Pent  Houses,  Roof  Terraces  and  City  Yards 
covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  construction  and 
equipment  ...  interesting  Tables,  Chairs  and  Acces- 
sories— as  well  as  a  completely  furnished  garden. 
Also  cooperation  with  Interior  Decorators 
Catalog  A  on  request 

POTASH -MARL    Inc.       509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Wickersham   0121 


at  53rd  Street 
GORHAM    BRONZES    ON    DISPLAY 


CHAIRS 

CHAISES 

DAY  BEDS 

LOVE  SEATS 

DIVANS 

SOFAS 


£v; 


ew  Autumn 
Models,  showing 
smart  variations 
in  line  and  fabric, 
are  ready  for  pres- 
entation. 

Designers    fir    Manufacturers 

<rfo  (T^o  Selling  to  the  Wholesale  Trade  Only  c*o  <~o 


$egentSlwps 

329  East  29^  Street-NewYork 


Italian  glass  showing  a  modernistic  figure 
compote,  goblet,  powder  jar  and  flower 
globe  in  crystal  with  color.  Courtesy  Cap- 
pellin  Glassware  Co.,  16  E.  52  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


|=XQUISITE,  elusive  Italian 
""  glass  in  complete  dinner  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  flower  vases  and 
bowls,  exclusive  in  character  and 
form,  are  imported  by  the  Cappel- 
lin  Glassware  Co.,  to  be  sold  at 
retail  as  well  as  wholesale. 

Among  these  are  varied  color- 
ings in  delicate  tones  of  amethyst, 
green,  aquamarine  and  amber  and 
the  more  definite  tones — red, 
black  and  crystal.  Everything  for 
a  complete  service  is  here  including 
goblets,  tumblers  and  the  accom- 
panying glasses,  in  new  shapes,  for 
a  formal  dinner,  with  compotes, 
center  bowls  and  candlesticks. 

Lamps,  also  have  been  recently 
added,  - — one  with  a  most  amusing 
modernistic  figure  base,  showing  a 
musician  playing  an  instrument. 
The  stretched  taffeta  shade  with 
this  is  decorated  most  appropriate- 
ly with  musical  notes.  Another,  a 
graceful  vase  of  white  glass  fleck- 
ed with  gold,  is  equally  intrigu- 
ing with  the  stretched  white  taffeta 
shade,  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
Likewise,  a  lamp  with  a  shell-pink 
glass  bowl  base  and  a  white  damask 
shade  edged  with  rose  velvet,  in- 
tended for  more  formal  use.  There 
is,  as  well,  a  varied  selection  of 
glass   chandeliers,  in  any  desired 


color;  appliques  and  larger 
sized  fixtures,  with  lanterns 
suitable  for  bathrooms  or  halls. 

CCREENS  for  every  type  of 
room,  be  it  of  English,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  French  or  Amer- 
ican Colonial  period  design 
are  provided  by  the  Venezian 
Art  Screen  Co.,  in  a  choice  of 
subjects  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  taste. 

Made  of  genuine  leather, 
decorated  and  hand  tooled  by 
skilled  artists,  they  offer  a 
range  of  decoration  in  the 
French  screens  of  typical 
Boucher  subjects,  as  well  as 
motifs  in  graceful  flower  clus- 
ters, garlands  and  swags;  in  En- 
glish designs,  those  suitable  for  the 
Tudor  rooms  or  for  an  XVIIIth 
century  setting,  such  as  the  screen 
illustrated,  showing  Chippendale 
motifs;  deep  rich  colorings  on  an- 
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C'hien  Lung  pewter  ornaments  with  semi- 
precious stones.  XVIIIth  century  Cbinese 
porcelain  glazed  pottery  vase,  turquoise 
coloring.  Courtesy  Sesame,  857  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Hand    tooled    and    illuminated    parch 

nient-toned  leather  screen,  height  72" 

Courtesy  Venezian  Art  Screen  Co.,  54( 

"Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

tiqued     parchment-toned      back- 
grounds for  the  Spanish  and  Ital 
ian  room  and  for  the  early  Amer 
ican,  characteristic  house,  gardei 
and  figure  compositions  as  in  tha 
showing  Mt.  Vernon  and  othe  ! 
quaint  American  scenes.  Wit] 
these   are   to   be   had   leathe  ' 
covered    magazine   racks    am 
waste  baskets  to  correspond 
A   departure   in   the  work  o 
these  studios  is  represented  iij 
the  reproduction   of  architecj 
tural  paintings,  after  Pannirl 
and  in  copies  of  old  Englis'l 
portraits. 

~|~ HINGS  Oriental  prevail  i  I 
the  charming  accesstf -t  I 
that  Sesame  has  to  offer,  i  jj 
their  spacious  new  shop,  whic  jl 
include    among    fine    antiqi  I 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Interior 
Decorating 


On  request  we  will  submit 
photographs  of  Furniture 
Qroupings  and  suggestions  to 
meet  your  individual  problems 

Ruth  Albert 
Elsie  Alsberg 


745  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


IS    EAST    48TH    STREET 
NEW   YORK 


A  fine  old  Trench  Desk 


CREATORS   of 


fDISTINGUISHED    INTERIORS 


Directoire  Sofa — Six  Arm  Chairs  And 
Two  Side  Chairs  (C.  1800) 


A  set  of  exceptionally 
pure  Directoire  pieces  in 
original  untouched  con- 
dition. The  frames  are 
of  hurled  walnut. 

Listed  at  $2400 


O'HANA  and  O'HANA,  Inc. 

Members  of  the  Antique  &  Decorative  Arts  League 

SPANISH  &  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES   AND  DECORATIONS 

148  East  50th  Street     New  York 
Wickersham  5060 


PARIS 


BILBAO 


CARD  ROOM.  Walls  and  ceiling  in 

silver.   Murals  from  Persian  miniatures 
illustrating      the      poems      of      Nizami. 


JAMES   M  •  F  •  LIGHTBODY 


ONE       HUNDRED       ONE 


PARK        AVENUE 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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RONSARD 
Inc. 


Antiques 

and 

Reproductions 

to 

the  Trade 


485  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 

This  panel  is  hand  painted 
— with  permanent  dyes  on 
linen,  ready  for  hanging. 
Size  4'  x  5%'.  S75  each. 

From  a  group  of  four  dec- 
orative designs  handled  ex- 
clusively by  Ernel,  Ltd. 


CONSULTANT 

INTERIOR  DECOR  VTIONS 

OBJETS  D'ART 

ERNEL,  LTD. 

28   East   56th   Street,  New   York 

Ir  ickershaiii  6157 


EKINGS   ENAMEL  &  SILVERWARE    INC 


Nc",  '  fruit  or  flower  Center-bowl  and  matching  Candle- 

with 
led  to  incli       I  Sen  ices 

KING'S  I  \\  [El  \  SILVERWARE.  INC.,  7-11  WEST  15th ST., N. Y. C. 


Saving  the 

Surface  Effect 

Through  24  years 

.  this  firin  lias  main* 

tainted  tlie  most  scrupulous  standards 

of    Continental 

Craftsmanship    in 

INTERIOR   PAINTING   &    DECORATING 

FINE  HARDWOOD  FINISHING 

COLD  &  SILVER  GILDING 

ANTIQUE  RESTORINC 

Painters  and  Finishers  to 

THOMAS  DUNLOP 

lite      Da  orating      Trade 

Established    1906 

162  East  52nd  Street,  N.  Y. 

Plaza   3111 

Chinese  porcelains,  a  set  of  ex- 
quisite carved  white  porcelain  li- 
bation cups  and  other  smaller  cab- 
inet pieces;  rare  sweetmeat  sets 
of  enameled  bronze,  showing 
French  influence  in  their  Oriental 
decorations,  and  the  larger  porce- 
lains adapted  as  lamp  bases  and 
for  ornamental  purposes.  There  is. 
also  a  collection  of  beautiful  old 
Chinese  metal  brocades  and  porce- 
lain garden  seats,  especially  made 
to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time 
and  weather. 

In  a  group  of  occasional  pieces 
in  English  and  French  furniture 
is  a  notable  foliated  top  rosewood 
drop-leaf  table  also  a  pie  crust, 
together  with  what-nots,  hanging 
book  shelves  and  a  sewing  table, 
of  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  in 
the  French  furniture,  two  XVIIIth 
century  walnut  side  chairs  with 
rush  seats  and  a  number  of  small 
tables,  so  generally  useful. 

Especially  beautiful  are  some 
Chinese  Lowestoft  plates,  recently 


Italian  Renaissance  type  in  radia- 
tor enclosure,  walnut  finish,  with 
or  without  marble  top.  Any  size. 
Courtesy  Artcraft  Radiator  Enclo- 
sure Co.,  274  Madison  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 

acquired,  and  a  number  of  original 
Boucher  and  Huet  prints.  The 
modern  decorated  pottery  includes 
signed  animal  subjects,  diversified 
in  character. 

"|"HE  RADTATOR  enclosure  hav- 
ing become  an  accepted  item  of 
furniture  today,  it  has  quite  as 
much  bearing  upon  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  a  room  as  a  well 
chosen  rug,  fine  hangings  or  other 
decorative  features. 

Tn  addition  to  completely  con- 
cealing the  bare  unsightly  radia- 
tor, the  radiator  enclosure  has 
other  and  equally  useful  qualities 
in  preventing  radiator  soot  from 
reaching  the  walls  and  draperies 
and,  if  scientifically  constructed, 
in  radiating  the  heat  out  into  the 


New  drop-leaf  tile  top  iron  table  39" 
extended  with  modernistic  hand 
wrought  iron  candlesticks.  Courtesy 
Cuido  Wrought  Iron  Shop  Inc.,  319  E. 
44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

room.  Added  to  these  advantages 
it,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  a 
comfortable  window  seat,  book 
shelf  or  console. 

Associated  with  the  other  fur- 
niture, the  radiator  enclosure 
should  look  like  furniture  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme.  To  supply  just  these  qual- 
ities the  Artcraft  Radiator  En- 
closure Co.,  offers  a  group  of  twen- 
ty-five appropriate  enclosures  firat 
affords  a  selection  to  meet  the 
needs  of  every  interior  or  period 
decoration.  These  are  built  of  spe- 
cially prepared  woods,  guaranteed 
not  to  crack  or  warp  and  in  the 
same  painstaking  manner  as  furni- 
ture, to  conform  to  the  proportions 
of  the  individual  radiator  that  is  to 
be  covered.  The  metal  grilles  and 
wood  panels  are  interchangeable 
and  the  enclosure  made  flush  to 
the   floor  or  on  legs. 

|=YERYTHING  in  wrought  iron 
that  is  introduced  into  a  house 


Service  bar,  walnut  or  mahogany'  ' 
installed   in   closet  complete  with 
shelves  for  glassware,  cupboard  and 
bra  ssrail.  Courtesy  FowlerContra  cl- 
ing Co.,  406  E.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Panel  of  Dircctoire,  colored  wall-paper.  Room  43  running  feet,  8'  3"  high 

T  N  MY  Galleries,  you  will  find  one  of 
the  most  extensive  collections  of  uri' 
usual  Antiquities,  which  can  be  grouped 
with  any  particular  style  or  period  of 
Decoration. 

LUIGI    G.    PACCIARELLA 

168  East  51st  Street  New  York 

(East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 


Portable  bar  of  interest  to  the  most  fastidious  hostess. 

It  comes  in  different  color  combinations.  Wrought  iron 

bar  stools  with  gay   colored   cushions  make   an   envied 

addition. 

THE  L.  D.  FORD  CORP. 

16  East  54th  Street  New  York 


This  Empire  Commode  with 
Mirror  is  an  original  piece 
from  the  collection  of  Her 
Excellency,  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Montughi,  Montughi, 
Tuscany ;  and  is  carefully 
executed   in  satimvood. 


ITALIAN,    SPANISH    &    FRENCH 
ANTIQUES  &  DECORATIONS 

(fvh/n  Murid&tti 

1/  of  Florence 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


LAURA       WA  N  D 


INTERIOR      DECORATOR 


OLD  FABRICS 
ANTIQUES 

//  you,  too,  appreciate  a 
well  appointed  home,  with 
harmonious  atmosphere, 
attractively  furnished  and 
in  good  taste  ...  you  will 
find  Mrs.  Wand's  assis- 
tance invaluable — no  mat- 
ter how  small  your  prob- 
lem may  be.  No  Charge 
for    Consultation 


Seventeenth  Century  Inlaid  Playing  Table 


683    LEXINGTON    AVENUE     •     NEW    YORK 

Wickersham    1794 
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TOPHUNTER 

119  East  57<i>  Street.    /vTevW  Vork. 
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Jjghting 

Lamps  and  Candlesticks 

Reproductions     of 
interesting  old  designs 

Illustrations   upon   request 
ANDIRONS     —     GRATES 
SCREENS    —   FIRETOOLS 


yHIS     original     early     19th 
century  Franklin  stove  with 
ring    Ionic    pilasters    and 
basket  of  fruit  is  one  of  sev 
eral    antiques    which    supple- 
ment   our    complete    line    of 
reproductions,    price    $95.00. 
The     interesting     and'^ons 
were  incarcerated  for  50  years 
in  the  bricked  up  fireplace  of 
a  New  Hampshire  farm  house 
and  were  just  brought  to  light. 
Reprodui.1  i  []  for  $2i    ,,:' 


C       Incorporated 

DOWNTOWN:    50     Berkinan    St.,     New    York 
UPTOWN:     Gith     St..     cor.     Lexington     Ave. 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


is  made  by  the  Guido  Wrought 
Iron  Shop,  from  fine  original  as 
wellasstandarddesigns.Thesecom- 
prise  not  only  lighting  fixtures, 
lamps,  lanterns  and  torcheres  but 
hardware, 
drapery  rods, 
ivy  brackets 
and  stands, 
fireplace  sets, 
spark  screens 
and  gates, 
some  showing 
a  modernistic 
treatment  into 
which  deer  are 
introduced, 
others  a  con- 
ventionalized 
potted  plant 
as  a  center  motif  of  the  design  with 
tall  metallic  painted  leaves. 

In  iron  furniture,  the  selection 
is  equally  varied  and  with  many 
new  features,  as  in  the  drop-leaf 
tile-top  coffee  table,  illustrated, 
shown    with    two    of    the    Guido 


Painted  tin  bread  box,  yellow  and  green 
with  daisies.  Flower  decorated  toilet  bottles 
and  flower  pot.  Colored  gingham  pot 
holders  and  embroidered  dish  towels. 
Courtesy  The  Kitchenette  Art  Shop,  425 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


flowers  on  appealing  backgrounds 
of  yellow,  green  or  blue  and  other 
intriguing  tones.  Who  would  not 
be  enticed  into  a  kitchen  equipped 
with  daffodil  painted  containers, 
bread  and 
cake  boxes 
and  with  all 
the  accom- 
panying smal- 
ler utensils  to 
match,  as  well 
as  dish  towels 
and  even  pot 
holders;  and 
who  would  not 
enjoy  a  bath- 
room hung 
with  one  of 
the  lovely  rub- 
or crepe  de  Chine 
gaily    painted, 


Modern  hand-painted  jute  panel,  lined 

and   ready    to    hang.   Indelible    colors. 

Size  4'  x  5y2'.  Courtesy  Emel  Ltd.,  28 

East  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Shop's  originally  designed  modern- 
istic candlesticks. 

AS  A  logical  adjunct  to  fine  pan- 
eling of  all  kinds,  built-in  book- 
cases, cabinet  work,  trim  and  clos- 
et interiors,  the  service  bar,  now 
built  by  the  Fowler  Contracting 
Co.,  may  be  adapted  to  a  space 
within  a  small  closet  or  to  any  size, 
to  match  the  paneling  of  the  room 
throughout.  Here  beverages  of  all 
kinds  may  be  prepared  with  the 
ingredients  at  hand  and  with  all 
the  facilities,  which  a  closet  de- 
voted to  one  purpose  offers,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  dining  room 
or  pantry. 

(^(  )LOR  having  pervaded  the  kit- 
i  and  bathroom  and  con- 
verted their  sepulchral  whiteness 
to  glowing  warmth,  all  the  acces- 
-ories  for  their  uses,  at  The  Kit- 
chenette Art  Shop,  have  assumed 
alluring    decorations    in    brilliant 


berized  moire 

shower    curtains, 

such  as  is  to  be  found  here,  with 

a  hamper,   bath   stool   and   toilet 

bottles   to   further   carry  out   the 

charm  of  the  decoration! 

|-|AND-PAINTED  PANELS  in 
the  modern  manner  are  being 
sponsored  by  Ernel  Ltd.,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  more  expensive  wall 
hangings,  lined  and  all  ready  to 
hang,  in  a  choice  of  four  figure 
subjects,  skilfully  rendered  by  a 
group  of  well  known  artists. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  period 
design,  as  is  offered  in  an  Aubus- 
son  tapestry,  creditable  copies  are 
made  having  the  semblance  of  age 
and  showing  in  the  weave  of  jute 
much  of  the  feeling  of  tapestry 
with  its  mellow  colorings,  when 
hung  in  a  soft  light.  Supplement- 
ing this  collection  of  panels,  Ernel 
Ltd.,  has  a  large  stock  of  old 
French  and  XVIIIth  century  En- 
glish furniture,  with  other  decora- 
tive pieces,  to  be  introduced  in 
their  interior  furnishings,  another 
important  feature  of  their  business. 

UNFINISHED     FURNITURE 

in  all  its  possibilities  is-  to  be 
found  in  the  shop  of  Modern  Crafts, 
Inc.,  in  a  diversified  assortment  of 
Colonial,  modernistic  and  French 


Maple  coffee  tabic,  18"  high, 
diam.  2 7 V2 "  •"  natural  and 
black  finish.  Courtesy  Mod- 
ern Craftsjnc,  201  Lexington 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

pieces  and  in  the  more  elaborate 
Italian  furniture. 

Here,  also,  one  may  take  their 
furnishing  problems  and  have  them 


\  VENETIAN  scene  au- 
thentically  reproduced 
from  an  early  18th  century 
painting.  Many  others  in  our 
showroom  are  equally  beauti- 
ful, the  assortment  at  your 
disposal  being  most  complete. 
Catalog  "A"  sent  on  request 
when  dealer's  or  decorator's 
name  is  given. 


V 


enezian  Art  Screen  Cojifi 


540  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK    N.  Y. 

Between  54th  and  55th  Streets 


YOUR       DEALER       OR       DECORATOR 


Distinction  and  charm  are  added 
to  your  home  with  a  Jonas  Bros. 

Royal  Indian 

Tiger  Rug 

Exceptional  specimens  (as  shown 
in  photograph)  now  ready.  Also 
rugs  of 

Leopard,    Polar   Bear, 
Grizzly,     Black    or    Brown 
Bear,   and   Mountain   Lion 
Our      beautiful      Art      Catalog 
shows   also   Game   Heads  of   all 
kinds  for  realistically  decorating 
your  home,  den  or  office.  Write 
today — this    beautiful    book    is 
FREE. 


(Wa&ter  Taxidermists 


1043 

Broadway 


JONAS 

JBROS.  - 


Denver 
k>  Colorado 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shop/iin:: 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


OLIVIER 

Importer   of    Unusual   and   Attrac- 
tive Provincial   pieces  direct 
from    France 

930  North  Charles  Street 
Baltimore,    Maryland 


Directoire  dining-room  table  of 
mahogany  with  drop  leaves  and 
;  ^rting  12  persons  when  fully  ex- 
tended. In  excellent  condition. 
Price  $270. 


■TARCHITE-CXS 


This 

TOWEL  HORSE 

is     almost     indispensable! 

It  takes  up  so  little  space 
in  the  bathroom,  yet 
holds  so  many  towels. 
With  it,  all  your  face  and 
bath  towels,  and  your 
bath  mat,  too,  can  be  in 
one  convenient  place.  It 
will  be  painted  just  the 
colors  your  bathroom  dic- 
tates to  make  it  a  charm- 
ing addition.  Very  rea- 
sonably priced. 

"From     the     Original     Closet     Shop" 


frTheCLOSETShoi 


SZSEQiCgEIrlE 
*Q  MADISON  AVENUETNFWyQE 


Satinwood  veneer  commode,  hand  dec- 
orated with  Wedgwood  medallions. 
Mahogany  and  gilt  mirror  with  green 
marbleized  columns.  The  Leonardo 
Co.  Inc.,  258  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

carried  out  after  their  own  design, 
or  in  special  designs  desired.  The 
furniture  may  then  be  ordered  in 
the  unfinished  wood,  or  stained  or 
painted  as  ordered.  Mirrors  also 
are  obtainable  with  consistent 
frames  for  period  decoration. 

IX  the  enlarged  showrooms  of  The 
Leonardo  Co.,  wholesale  furni- 
ture manufacturers  supplying  the 
larger  furniture  dealers  and  de- 
partments, liberal  space  has  been 
devoted  to  the  display  of  the 
"Liv-Dine"  table,  originated  with 
this  firm,  that  has  won  such  pop- 
ularity through  the  two  advantages 
it  offers — namely,  the  appearance 
of  a  well-made  living  room  table 
with  the  facilities  of  an  adequate 
dining  table,  by  means  of  a  slid- 
ing top. 

These  are  to  be  had  in  a  choice 
of  fine  woods,  suitable  for  any  type 
of  room  and  with  convenient  com- 
partments beneath  the  sliding  top 
for  silver  and  linen.  Console  tables 
to  place  against  the  walls  and  end 
tables  are  also  made  on  these 
lines. 

In  the  other  furniture  manufac- 
tured by  this  company  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  selection 
of  wood  and  the  rendering  of  dis- 
tinctive and  elaborate  pieces  suit- 
able for  the  bedroom  or  dining 
room  with  carefully  executed  de- 
tail and  decoration. 

ALTHOUGH    Spanish   furniture 
in  many  rare  examples  of  cab- 
inets,  chairs,    tables,    choir    stalls 
and  beautiful  old  mirrors  has  pre- 


dominated at  O'Hana  &  O'Hana's. 
their  recent  importations  have  also 
included  several  fine  pieces  of  the 
Directoire  and  Empire  periods,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  poudreuse,  il- 
lustrated— a  combination  toilet 
and  occasional  table  of  graceful 
proportions,  with  a  Directoire 
chair  done  in  striped  blue  silk — 
one  of  a  pair. 

There  is  also  a  nine-piece 
Directoire  set  that  comprises  a 
sofa,  six  armchairs,  and  two  side 
chairs  with  burl  walnut  and  fruit- 
wood  frames,  inlaid  and  covered 
in  green  taffeta;  also  a  pair  of 
signed  smoking  chairs,  with  their 
high  curved  backs.  An  interesting 
English  tip  top  mahogany  table 
shows  carvings  depicting  Noah's 
Ark  and  its  procession  of  animals. 

Modern  paintings  combine  with 
modern  bronze  and  silver  sculpture 
in  contrast  with  notable  early 
Spanish  carved  figures,  among  the 
decorative  accessories. 

pijRNlTURE  of  period  types 
and  with  adaptations  is  avail- 
able at  P.  Nathan  Sons',  in  their 
own  showrooms,  to  dealers  and 
decorators.  In  upholstered  pieces, 
sofas  and  large  deep-seated  arm- 
chairs typify  the  comfort  and  ex- 
cellence of  workmanship  of  the 
furniture  provided  by  this  firm. 
In  bedroom  pieces,  any  finish  or 
wood  that  may  be  preferred,  be 
it  rosewood,  walnut,  beech  or 
maple  is  to  be  had.  In  these,  are 
several  especially  desirable  suites 
showing  French  provencal  in- 
fluence and  in  the  dining  room 
furniture,  the  Spanish,  in  a  lighter 
interpretation,  not  too  impressive 
for  an  informal  setting. 

The  open  dresser,  illustrated, 
may  be  obtained  as  an  individual 
piece  or  with  a  table  and  chairs 
to  complete  the  dining  room. 

THINGS  to  make  the  bedroom, 
bathroom  and  nursery  charm- 
ing  are    featured  at    The    Closet 


Empire   burl   walnut    poudreuse   with 

brass  mounts  and  Directoire  chair,  one 

of  pair.   Courtesy  O'Hana   &'  O'Hana, 

148  E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Founded  in   177!)  Bn  Queen  Juliana  Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 

INCOHPOBATED 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London — Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 

An  unusual  selection  of  charming 
figurines,  vases,  lamps,  dinnerware 
and  other  decorative  pieces  in  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain.  Moderately 
priaed. 

Brochure  on  Request 


Genuine      Royal      Copenhagen 
Porcelain    bears    this    imprint 


ju  xjour 

ENG1ISH  ANTIQUES 

direct  from  ENGLAND 
OID  WORLD  GALLERIES™ 

65.DUKE  STREET.CROSVENORSQ 
LONDON.  W.I 


Collectors  or  those  furnishing  in  Old  English  or 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  are  invited  to  become 
registered  uith  us,  so  that  they  may  be  sent,  from 
month  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  with 
full  particulars  of  interesting  pieces  as  they  are 
ncfiuited  by  us.  They  must  however  undertake  to 
return  photos  within   7  days  of  receipt. 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  cunranteed  Penn- 
ine antiques  for  $300  includes  C  Queen  Anne  Spin- 
dle-hack chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  Queen 
Anne  Oak  D-ended  Table.  All  over  Hio  years  old. 
Including  packing,  freight  and  delivery.  New  York. 
Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent   on 
receipt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains'. 


So  pn<z 
(Vmil.l 

Sue* 


ISO    photofrrnpha; 
price  list  with  photos; 

i is] ling,  colour 


ti< 

.   I.v    Mrs.   Bin 


rhemea,  etc..  of  \ 


"Useful  Household  Hints"  by  IT.  Stanley  Barrett,  nrchitei 

nnd  cont'iins,  "Mow  to  st:uu  deal  floors  to  look  like  oak.  in 

to  Inst  20  venrs."  "Host  polish  for  old  Furniture  nnd  llOW 

innke  it."  "Cleaning  Furniture,  etc.": 

Old   Furniture  as  an   Investment; 

"Hints  on   buying   Antiques.  ;md  on  Faked    Furniture."  ' 

11.  S,   Bnrrett; 

List    of    Dates    nnd    Periods   relating    to    English    Furnitu 


COUPON  A.  D.    October  '30 

T    enclose    14    cent    V.    S.    A.    stamp    for    above 
catalogue.    {Not  2  cent  stamps  please). 

Name .... 

Address 

Old  World  Galleries,  G5  Duke  St.,  London,  W.  I. 
ENGLAND 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with    the     designing    and 

erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers Contractors Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TERRACE,  ROOFGARDEN 

YACHT  and  SUN  PARLOR 

FURNITURE 


V-- 


We  are  makers  of  Wicker 
furniture  for  the  new 
Breakers,  of  Palm  Beach, 
The  Dunes  Club,  Miami 
Biltmore,  Hotel  Commo- 
dore and  most  prominent 
clubs  and  homes  in 
America. 


FREE     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOG 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  TO  FLORIDA 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc. 

217  f*$T42JTNtwYoRk 


MODERN  CRAFTS  IXC. 

Carries  a  wonderful  variety  o 

ictivi    di    in    in 

I  old    i.il    .iimI 

I 

meet  your  indi\  idual 

tastes. 


i    '.i cm|   to 

I 


MODERN  CRAFTS  INC. 


201    Lexington   A 


Men    York  City 


Maple  dresser  with  linen  cup- 
board and  swinging  arms 
hung  with  glazed  chintz,  cov- 
ering shelves.  Courtesy  P. 
Nathan  Sons'  Inc.,  231  E. 
47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Shop  as  well  as  the  many  useful 
and  distinctive  incidentals  that 
add  charm  to  the  other  rooms  of 
the  house. 

An  intriguing  metal  smoking 
stand  in  pewter  finish  or  antiqued 
gilt,  among  the  newer  numbers, 
is  seen  in  one  holding  two  small 
blue  pottery  flower  pots  within 
metal  containers,  that  have  sliding 
tops  to  smother  the  smoke.  In  the 
center,  two  match  holders  and 
two  for  cigarettes  are  also  pro- 
vided, affording  further  conve- 
niences. 

Another  desirable  piece  to  move 
about  is  the  small  mahogany  cock- 
tail table  with  folding  legs  and  a 
removable  tray,  then  there  are 
foot  rests,  distinctively  different, 
one  of  walnut  lacquered  in  gold, 
resembling  an  old  time  boot-jack 
— the  other  a  miniature  rocking 
frame,  tufted  in  velvet,  and  afford- 
ing the  acme  of  comfort. 

As  place-card  holders  for  a  for- 
mal dinner,  tiny  Chinese  figures  in 
jade  and  silver  have  been  applied 
amusingly  to  small  bowls,  ash- 
trays and  match  holders.  Then 
for  the  bathroom  or  bedroom 
closet  are  the  "add  a  unit"  com- 
partments, forming  a  complete 
piece  of  furniture,  delicately  paint- 


ed and  which  can  be  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  indefinitely,  to 
supplement  the  space  for  lingerie, 
hosiery   or  even  hats  and  shoes. 

[AMP  SHADES,  such  as  that 
shown  here,  patented  by  The 
Serrell  Studio,  serve  not  only  in 
being  decorative  but  protect  the 
eyes  from  the  glare  of  light  by 
means  of  a  drum  fitted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  shade. 

These  drums  are  made  of  ma- 
terials that  diffuse  the  light  and 
act  as  a  reflector,  distributing  the 
glow  evenly  throughout  the  room, 
rather  than  impairing  its  efficiency. 
Thus,  with  this  shade,  one  can 
read  or  write  without  the  usual 
strain  on  the  eyes  and  without  the 
undesirable  effect  of  exposed  elec- 
tric light  bulbs.  They  are  made 
for  any  type  of  lamp,  such  as  table 
or  bridge  lamps,  wall  sconces  or 
ceiling  lights,  in  all  styles  and 
shapes,  with  distinctive  pottery 
and  porcelain  bases  and  in  a  large 
range  of  prices. 


Decorated  folding  bed  tray,  green  with 
flowers.  Three-in-one-tray,  reversible  fo 
'.lids.    Both   \\iili   newspaper  holder. 
The  Close!   Shop,   780  Madison  Ave., 


"Non-glare"  lamp  shade,  to  protect  the 
eyes,  in  blue-gray  colorings  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  French  pottery  base. 
Courtesy  The  Serrell  Studio,  2432  Lunt 
Ave.,  Chicago 

As  in  the  lamp  illustrated, 
which  has  a  blue-gray,  decorated 
French  pottery  base  and  a  shade 
in  the  same  tones,  trimmed  with 
the  colors  of  the  birds'  plumage, 
so  all  of  these  "non-glare"  shades 
are  designed  to  harmonize  in  out- 
line and  coloring  with  the  base  to 
which  they  have  been  at- 
tached. They  can  also  be 
ordered  to  fit  one's  own 
lamp  if  desired. 

Lamps  contribute  so 
much  to  the  real  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  a  room, 
aside  from  having  a  dis- 
tinct decorative  value, 
that  they  should  be  se- 
lected with  all  these 
points  of  their  appropri- 
ateness to  their  surround- 
ings considered.  How  oft- 
en do  lamps  become  the 
keynote    of    the    setting. 


brilliant 
r  playing 

Courtesy 
N.  Y.  C. 


Twine  Doll  and  Banks 

RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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3  or  *t 

BEDROOMS 

TO  FURNISH? 

If  in  your  home  there  are  many 
bedrooms  to  furnish,  bring  your 
problem  to  Ruder  and  let  us 
assist  you  in  choosing  beautiful 
groupings.  Here  you  'will  find 
an  attitude  oj  helpfulness  arid 
service  to  the  end  that  you  may 
select  leisurely  and  ivell.  Exqui- 
site painted  and  maple  groupings 
and  others  in  mello-iutoued  satin- 
ivood,  'walnut  and  mahogany. 
A  gracious  'welcome  awaits  you  ! 

Complete  Groupings 

*150t,  t\S7S 


16  E.  52nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"   high, 

S125. 


Pompeian  Stone 

Lead 

Term  Colla 

Marble 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Ave. 

at  SStll   Street 

New  York 

niiistiatnl  eatal 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


BROTHERS 


EST.     I  9  O  9 


ijainitsk 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 
D  ECORATION  S 

768   MADISON  AVE.  at  6bth..St.   NEW  YORK 
member  of  Antique  and Decorative  ^Arts  league 


Write    for 

11  a  m  e  s     of 


Enameled     Sterling     Silver     Boudoir    Sets     by     Picard: 

in    delicate    pastel    tints,    ornamented    with    jade,    lapis 

lazuli,   amethyst,   rose  quartz  or  carnelian. 

Illustrated   hrochure,   "The  Romantic   Story   0!   Enamel"   on   request 

VICTOR   A.   PICARD   &   CO.,    Inc. 
Seven   West   Forty-tifth    Street  New   York   City 


Pewter,  from   Europe,  in  a 

variety  of  new  and  amusing 

designs 

The  LITTLE  GALLERY 

2'»  West  56tfa  Si..  New  York  / 


LOIZEAUX    STUDIOS 


New  York 

30S  E.  47  St. 

Murray  Hill  5125—10201 


Mr.  Kisco 
Palm  Beach 


INTERIORS 


i%X  excep- 
tional exam- 
ple of  fine 
handwork  is 

present  e  '1 
in  this  Wall 
Bracket. 
The  graceful  French  design,  the  fine 
character  of  the  workmanship,  lend  a 
tone  of  distinction  to  this  exquisite  piece. 
A  pleasing  variety  of  attractive  dec- 
orative fixtures  may  he  seen  at  our 
showroom.   Visit   us. 

Illustrated:    Yierzon    44 

J.  A.  LEHMAN.  Inc..  162  E.  53rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ANDIRONS 

These  cat  and  dog  andirons 
in  black  or  grey  iron,  $  1  5.00 
a  pair.  In  solid  brass  $3  5.00 
a  pair.  Can  also  be  had  as 
door-stops  without  andiron 
shanks  at  $5.00  a  pair  less. 
Other  andirons  including 
period  reproductions  and 
some  antiques,  prices  $3.00 
to  $47  5.00. 

Catalog  and  photographs 


sent    on     request. 


Downtown : 
50   Beekman   St..   New   York 


\f       Incorporated 


Uptown : 
cor.   Lexington   Ave. 


Reproduction  of  Mahotiaity  four-poster 
bed   with    or   without   canopy   top 


WESTPORT 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

INC. 

is  now  located  at 

5    EAST    54TH    STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FLORENTINE 

T4  West  21st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


CRAFT 


The  very  attractive 
Humidor  at  the  left 
is  made  in  the  de- 
sirable shades  of 
Florentine  Leather, 
Morocco  or  Crush- 
ed Calf. 

Hand  Gold  Tooled 

Porcelain  lined  with 
moistener.  Of  gen- 
erous proportions — 
11%  by  7%  by 
9  Vz   inches. 

For  further  infor- 
mation on  superb 
hand  gold  tooled 
leather  please  write* 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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¥ 

jL 

G.  E. 

3l 

WALTER 

9  wV 

INC. 

425 

#£< 

E.  53rd  St. 

^f 

New  York 

N.  Y. 

Even  a  single  piece  of 

CREWEL 

WORK 

brings  rich  color  and  beauty 
to  any  room!  Used  on  chairs, 
sofas,  footstools — for  draperies, 
etc.,  this  lovely  embroidery  has 
lasting  charm.  We  present  a 
wide  variety  of  exquisite  hand 
or  machine  made  Crewel  Em- 
broideries, manufactured  exclu- 
sively by  us.  Made  on  any 
weight  material;  no  extra  cost 
for  your  own  colors,  in  com- 
plete, unbroken  designs. 

KENNETH    &    CO.,    Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 
DECORATIVE    FABRICS 
70  West  40th  Street  New  York 
Wholesale   Only 


Handwrought  Silver 

by      f 

OF     PARI!  /        /  IJ7   RUt    OU    TEMPlf 

for   sale   in    America   exclusively    by 

The  LITTLE  GALLERY 

29  West  56th  St.  New  York  City 


^ANDIFdON  SH0P.& 

132  East  58th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

rving     individua        equii  ements,    the 
n  Shop  h 

in  l  hi   ma  nufai 
fireplaci     Fui       hings   of   cx- 
uni    itched 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN 


Drum  Table.  Design  Duncan  Phyfe.  Finest 
selected  .Mahogany  throughout,  including  drawer 
bottoms  and  sides.  Inlays  of  Satin  Wood,  Top 
38".    Exceptional   value. 

2018  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

Sec  our  exhibit  in  the  Architects  Building 


THE  MODART 


signed    Artcraft   mod- 
els. Each,  custom-built  of  wood — like  fine  furni- 
ture.     Yet.     they     cost     no     more.      Send     for 
the       catalog.        Artcraft       Radiator       Enclos- 
ure    Co.,      27  4     Madison     Ave.,     New     York. 

ARTCRAFT 

RADIATOR  ENCLOSURES 


VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATING 

248  East  57th  St. 

WICkersham    6243-44 
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De^u^Lf 


Dixie 

Radiator    Cabinets 

Metal     Products     Co.     I 


101    Park   Ave. 
N'W  York  Cily 


nc. 

1000  S.   28th   St. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 


GEORG    ML   JENSEN 

Handmade  >JTv  Silver,    Inc. 

MAGAZINE   ON    REQUEST 


PRICE     $85.00  STERLING 

Acquired  by  the  Luxembourg 

169  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

Opposite   Carnegie  Hall 


•*/  FORMERLY  JOSEPH  P  McHUCH  6  SON 

A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF 
DECORATIVE  03JECTS  OF 
ARTISTIC  MERIT  AWAITG 
YOUR    VISIT     OF     INSPECTION 

VISITORS      WELCOME 

CAyew  Moray 

Telephone  Rhinelander  2965 


-Decorative 
CoitetmctotV 


atilertor 
Jarful  Zierd 


ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATIONS 
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One  of  a  pair  of  half-circle  satin- 
wood  Adam  console  tables  with 
painted   plaQues. 

ORAM  MOFFET,  Ltd. 

Specialists  in  Old  English  Interiors 
730  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.      Circle  2156 


The   Serrell   Studio   Non-Glare    Lamp   Shade 


AUK    you    tired   of   having    light    bulbs    glare    In 
your  eyes!  Serrel]  Studio  shades  have  an  abso 
lutely  unique  way  of  protecting  your  eyes.    A   silk. 
parchment  or  glass  disc  at  bottom  of  Bhade  diffuses 
and    clarifies    the    lisht.     Lamps    anil    .shades    com 
plete,  or  shades  made  to  lit  your  own  liases.  Perfect 
harmony   achieved   in   color   and   design. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 
Minnie  Boorne  Serrell 
2432    Lunt  Avenue  Chicago.    III. 


•     Pair  of  rare  Sevres   Candle  Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

103.')  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Italian  anb  £&pam£fj  Antiques 

Marble      &    Stone    Garden    Ornaments 


Italian 
Walnut 
Prideau 

17  th 
Century 


■                   pn 
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<§eo.  M.  Jfunfe 

862  Hexington  SlUenue 

near  65trj  ^>t. 
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One  of  a  series  of  Murals 
painted  for  Schultze  &  Weaver, 
Arclits.  in  Grille  Room  of  Hotel 
Pierre.  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  We  specialize  in  decora- 
tive painting  for  t lie  Home  and 
the  decorative   Trade. 

PHILLIPSON    STUDIOS 

340  East  44th  Street       V anderbilt  9141 


H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 
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NE  of  the  delightful  French  rooms  in(  t^e,  neW  Vafiant  Galleries  at  Baltimore, 
illustrates  in  itself  an  effective"  •  me'thod  of  decorating  in  this  aristocratic  period. 
The  quiet  beauty" of  this  classic  background  furnishes  an  appeal  at  on««  subtle 
and   of  undoubted   nobility  for  the  fine  French    reproductions   grouped  b'efore  it. 

The  painstaking  nature  of  the  background  detail,  which  conveys  so  much  repose  and 
quiet  elegance,  i»  characteristic  of  the  unvarying  standards  of  Valiant  workmanshipf 

Complete  details  and   prices   of   the    objects   appearing 
here  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Valiant  Galleries. 
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BALTIMORE 

1106  No.  Charles  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

1822  Chestnut  Street 

WASHINGTON 

1536  Connecticut  Ave. 

PARIS 

9  Rue  de  Seine 
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A  Rare  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany  combined  Tea,  Card.  Chess  and  Back- 
gammon Table  with  Claw  and  Ball  feet  and  carved  knees.  C.   1780. 


J.W.NEEDHAM,Ltd. 

Established     1890 

Antique   Dealers   to   trie  Trade 

"White's  served  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  most  fash- 
ionable exquisites  in  town  and  court.  Its  patrons, 
both  men  and  women,  indulged  in  the  follies  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  prevalent  fad  for  gambling." 
Botsford's  "English   Society  in   the   18th   Century" 

The  gambling  fever  which  swept  England  in  the  18th  Century 
finds  an  echo  in  the  renewed  interest  today  in  the  old  game  of 
backgammon.  The  antique  Chippendale  mahogany  card  table 
illustrated  (C.  1780)  is  inlaid  not  only  for  backgammon  but 
also  for  chess.  Distinguishing  characteristics  are  the  double 
top,  affording  both  a  tea  table  and  a  gaming  table  and  a  re- 
cess for  storing  chessmen,  cards  etc.  The  exceptional  quality 
and  utility  of  this  fine  old  table  make  it  a  desirable  piece  for 
a  home  where  the  gaming  spirit  dwells. 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Member   of   the   Antique    Dealers'    Association,    Inc. 


137%  East  56th  Street,  New  York 

St.  Anne's  Galleries,  St.  Anne's  Square,  "Manchester,  England 
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MA  ST  ERCR AFT 

Beaut  v 
Brightens  the 
ra  Room 


Mastercraft  Suite  No.   K-431  in   natural  Rattan  with  enamelled  colored  winding. 


MASTERCRAFT 

REED    CORPORATION 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Tc!>  -]6 


The  sun  room  or  enclosed  porch,  furnished  with  colorful  Master' 
craft  Reed  or  Rattan  pieces,  becomes  an  attractive  sitting-room 
that  will  prove  popular  for  many  occasions.  The  comfort  of 
Mastercraft  pieces  invites  hours  of  ease — their  smart  beauty  and 
distinction  supply  a  charming  background  for  an  informal  card 
party  or  gay  little  tea.  Illustrations  of  Mastercraft  pieces  and  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly  be  sent  you  if  you  will 
write  to  Dcpt.  A. 

The  Mastercraft  Catalogue  containing  a  complete  description 

of    our   line    of   Reed   and    Rattan    Furniture    will    be   sent    to 

Decorators  and  Dealers  on  request. 
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Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A  Fine  Collection  of  Old  TLnglish 
Silver  mid  Sheffield  Plate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry , 
both  Antique  and  Reproduction 

FURNITURE         TEXTILES 
PAINTINGS  BRONZES 

TAPESTRIES        PORCELAINS 

I  hit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

English  Mahogany  Carlton  Desk.  Satinwood  stripe. 

23  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone  Circle  1985-6 

Warehouse:   311   EAST  47th  STREET 
Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 


The  Base — fine  specimen  of  genuine  Han  period  (25-227  A.D.)  in 
lovely  iridescent  green  with  carved  tea\wood  stand.  The  shade  is  of 
antique  taffeta  in  the  same  coloring.  The  horse  pottery  is  of  the 
Sung  period. 

JUDLO  W  6  Ai^O^c 

240  West  23  rd  Street  —  New  York 

Los  Angeles  Showrooms:  W.  J.  Saylor  Wilshire  Tower  5514  Wilshire  Blvd. 


6 


The  most  important  appointment  for 
any  interior,  one  that  must  always  call 
attention  to  itself,  the  source  of  light 
which  creates  the  beauty  of  the  entire 
room — the  lamp  is  a  thememotif  inthe 
harmony  of  interior  decoration.  Lud' 
low  &  Minor  have  originated  lamps  for 
fine  interiors  of  all  types — their  designs 
are  conceived  with  good  taste  and 
executed  with  perfect  wor\manship. 

In  addition  to  creating  lamps  and 
shades  for  the  leading  Shops,  Ludlow 
&  Minor  execute  successfully  special 
orders  from  the  foremost  Decorators. 
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visit  This    Museum 


"  illiam  and  Mary  II  alnul  Secretary  With  Seaweed  Marquetry  Inlay 


In  NEW  YORK  at 

31"     East    62nd    Street 


K 


WHEN  you  enter. the  Bristol  Galleries  and  view 
the  eleven  floors,  displaying  antiques,  reproductions 
and  decorative  accessories  of  all  periods,  only  then 
can  you  realize  the  immensity  of  Bristol's  stock.  For 
here  are  to  he  seen  models  suitable  for  any  interior 
—  reproductions  created  in  our  own  factory  by 
skilled  craftsmen;  antiques  of  quality  recently  re- 
ceived from  abroad.  Bristol's  reproductions  are  so 
accurately  reproduced  and  so  carefully  finished  that 
the  patina  seems  to  have  been  created  by  Time 
rather  than  by  the  art  of  the  finisher.  Among  the 
pieces  recently  arrived  are: 

Bieaermeier, 
Georgian  ana  French  Furniture 

Mantels 
In  marble,  stone  ana  carved  wood 

Lighting  Fixtures 

1 6th  ana1  l  -j  tit   Century   Tapestries 

Savonner/e  ana  Aubusson  J\ngs 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  view  this  largest  display, 
through  your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect. 
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MANUFACTURERS    of  FINE    FURNITURE 
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IMPORTERS    of  ANTIQUES    and  OBJETS    D'ART 


In    CHICAGO    at 

840   Nortn   Michigan   Avenue 


Pago  32 
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de!I%  ana  Van  Baarn  inc 

ANTIQUE     TAPEXTRIEX-  FURJMITURX  -  INTEFUOKr 

7 £oCifc  56 U  Sfaeefc  cut  dtiOvenue,  TleJ-0  Ljptfe. 
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INTERIORS 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

TAPESTRIES  TEXTILES 
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hat  endears  Kenwoods  to  the  hearts  of  women? 
Patrician  beauty?  New  and  true  color  harmonies?  Superlative 
quality?  Or,  is  it  the  combinatiorx  of  all  thatis  desired  in  style  plus 
comfort  that  prmides  the  ultimate  in  refreshing  rest  that  makes 
Kenwoods  so  much  more  desirable? 

You  may  be  sure  the  preference  for  Kenwood  all  wool  Blankets 
is  not  actuated  by  just  one  pulse  quickening  feature.  The  strik- 
ing new  colors  and  patterns  are  but  one  of  ten  definite  reasons 
why  you,  too,  should  select  Kenwood  all  wool  Blankets — 
the  otheis  are: 

1.  Greater  warmth  in  proportion  to  weight.  2.  100%  new 
wool  of  selected  long  fibre.    3.  Nap  that  does  not  wash  away. 

4.  Pre-shrinkage    to    retain    shape   and    size    when    washed. 

5.  Lustrous  satin  ribbon  ends.  6.  A  pattern,  color  and  size  for 
every  need.  7.  Long-wearing  serviceability.  8.  Made  single 
for  easier  handling.  9.  All  colors  from  the  most  permanent 
dyes  obtainable. 

See  the  showings  of  the  new  Kenwoods  now  being  made  at 
leading  stores  where  you  can  obtain  these  superlative  bed- 
coverings  foryour  home  or  for  a  practical  enduring  gift  to  others. 

Colorful  Comfort,  the  new  Kenwood  book  on 
bedroom  color  harmonies  and  catalog  of  Kenwood 
All  Wool  Products  just  off  the  press,  is  now  avail- 
able.    Write  for  it  today. 
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The  Definite  Mark   l™«S    0f  All  Wool  Quality 


KENWOOD 

ALL  ^VCOL 

BLANKETS 

KENWOOD   MILLS   DEPT.  C,   ALBANY,   N.  Y. 
KENWOOD  MILLS  Ltd.,  Amprior,  Ontario,  Canada 
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asks  the 
BIGELOW-SANFORD 

ART  CONSULTANT 


"You  know,  of  course,  that  certain  periods  are 
very  popular  today.  Early  American,  for  one. 
And  Italian  Renaissance,  18th  Century  English 
and  18th  Century  French.  Then  you  know  that 
curtains,  draperies,  and  upholstery  fabrics  are 
available  in  authentic  period  designs. 

"But  do  you  know  the  relation  of  the  rug's 
design  to  the  other  furnishings?  Do  you  know 
that  a  rug  may  harmonize  perfectly  in  color  and 
yet  he  a  mislit  in  a  room?  The  design  must  be 
right.  And,  fortunately,  you  can  find  the  right 
design  easily. 

"Go  to  your  Bigelow-Sanford  merchant.  He 
has  chosen  from  the  largest  line  of  rugs  ami  car- 
pets  in  the  world.  In  his  selection  are  hooked  rug 
designs  for  the  Early  American  room,  authorita- 
tive patterns  for  an  Italian  Renaissance  room, 
artistic  creations  designed  especially  for  each  of 
today's  popular  period  styles  and  Oriental  pat- 
terns which  may  he  used  correctly  with  many 
type9  of  design. 

"As  the  world's  largest    makers  of  rug9   and 
carpets,  Bigelow-Sanford ...  weavers  since  I; 
can  afford  t"  i:i\<-  time  t<»  styling  without  sacri- 


CORNELIA  B.  FARADAY  CHOOSES  BIGELOW  CLINTON  7522  FOR  A  CHARMING  18th  CENTURY   ENGLISH  ROOM 


ficing  the  quality  for  which  thev  are  famed. 
Their  creations  will  interest  the  homemaker  in 
search  of  authentic  style  linked  with  durability." 


BIGELOW 
SANFORD 

RUGS   and    CARPETS 


MAIL     THIS      COUPON 

Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co.  Inc.,  385  Madison  Ave..  New  York 

D   Please  send  free  folders  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
D  In  addition,  please  send  Decorating  Your  Home. . .  an  interest- 
ing, comprehensive  guide  with  21   full -color  interiors  and  nearly 
a  hundred  helpful  sketches  . .  .  for  which  I  enclose  50(f. 


CITY   and   stati:. 
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.1    17th  Century  Italian  Cabinet  made  Irani  Old   Wood — for  use  in  Renaissance  Dining  Room  or  Library. 

S.  Cavallo,  iii  assembling  the  fine  Collection  of  Period  Furniture  in  view  at  the 
Cavallo  Showrooms,  has  provided  an  assortment  of  genuine  antiques  and  au- 
thentic reproductions  representative  of  the  finest  designing  and  best  craftsman- 
ship of  all  periods.  The  growing  interest  exhibited  by  dealers  and  decorators  in 
the  Cavallo  Collection  has  been  aroused  not  alone  by  the  quality  of  the  pieces 
and  the  extent  of  the  collection,  but  also  by  the  moderate  price  policy  that  pre- 
vails. Cavallo  is  always  glad  to'  have  dealers  and  decorators  bring  their  clients 
to  his  showrooms. 

S.  CAVALLO 

FRENCH™  ITALIAN  ^  ENGLISH  '  Reproductions  &  Antiques 

200  East  48th  Street  New  York  City 
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(Left)       Directoire  ■ 
Chaise    Longue. 

(Right)       Genuine 

Antique        Sheraton 

Mahogany      Side 

Board. 

Louis  XV  Lady's  Writing  Desk  and  Chair  in 
Walnut. 


Adam   Mahogany    Console   Table   made  from 
Old   Wood. 
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AT  THE  RITZ-CARLTOIV     .     .     . 
ROGERS  SPRINGSa-dMATTRESSES 
LURE  SOUND  a„d  REFRESHING  SLEEP 


» 


Mr.  Gustave  Tott,  Managing  Director- 
says:  "  .  .  .  Nothing  will  compensate 
for  fatigue  more  efficiently  than  restful 
slumber,  and  we  are  earnest  in  our 
efforts  to  furnish  this  to  our  guests. 
We  have  selected  sleeping  equipment 
which  will  insure  relaxation  and  com- 
fort. That  is  why  we  standardized  on 
Bedding  by  Rogers  for  the  Ritz-Carlton." 


Year  after  year  thousands  of  vacationists  seeking  rest  and  re- 
creation stop  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  on  Atlantic  City's  famous  Board- 
walk. Like  such  prominent  hotels  as  the  Sherry-Netherland, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Savoy-Plaza,  and  Prince  George,  this  fine 
resort  hotel  gives  an  added  measure  of  service  in  its  Rogers- 
equipped  guest  rooms. 

To  the  carefully  planned  home  where  comfort  is  valued,  Rogers 
mattresses  and  springs  offer  the  most  serviceable  and  scientifi- 
cally correct  bedding  that  can  be  bought.  They  afford  the  exact 
degree  of  yielding  springiness  necessary  to  relaxed  and  restful 
sleep.  And  covering  fabrics  of  colorful  ticking  or  damask  give 
a  decorative  charm  to  these  beautifully  hand-made  mattresses. 

You  will  enjoy  making  your  selection  from  the  many  styles 
on  display  at  our  New  York  showrooms.  Mattresses  are  custom 
made,  if  you  wish,  at  no  extra  cost.  Or  see  them  at  the  better 
department  stores  and  furniture  shops. 

CHARLES  P.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  INC. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

306-308  Cherry  Street  22-26  West  48th  Street 

ROGERS 


The  "Ritz-Carlton."  Probably  the  best  known 
quality  bedding  in  America.  Used  in  all  Ritz- 
Carlton  hotels. 

None  are  more  enthusiastic  about  Rogers  Bed- 
ding than  interior  decorators,  who  exercise  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  iu  selection. 
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Permatex  is  being  widely  used  also 
as  drapery  and  as  upholstery.  It 
can  be  had  in  three  weights  — the 
medium  veight  for  walls,  the  light 
weight  for  drapes  and  the  heavy 
weight  for  upholstery. 


H 


ERE  is  new 
distinction   for 


your  wans 

Permatex  is  a  startlingly  new  fabric.  It  is  offered  as  a 
permanent  covering  for  your  walls  —  in  living  room, 
dining  room,  bedrooms — in  fact,  in  the  "show"  rooms 
of  your  home. 

Its  beauty  of  pattern  and  color,  its  variety  of  modish 
styles,  both  modern  and  conservative,  its  soft  enduring 
lustre  —  combining  with  these  qualities  an  absolute  sun- 
resistance  and  washability  —  are  giving  Permatex  an 
undeniable  vogue  among  those  whose  taste  inclines 
them  to  the  distinctive  in  home  decoration  and  fitments. 

Permatex  is  like  no  fabric  you  have  ever  known.  Its 
very  "feel"  is  a  new  experience  in  the  sense  of  touch. 
Its  sheen  is  permanent — crackless,  sun-resistant,  water- 
proof, indefinitely  cleanable  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  as 
softly  pliant  as  the  satin  it  so  closely  resembles.  There  is  no 
stickiness,  no  brittleness,  no  "peel,"  no  greying  of  color. 

Correctly  styled  to  the  moment,  Permatex  wall  cov- 
ering is  being  selected  increasingly  by  leading  interior 
decorators.  It  is  obtainable  at  better  wallpaper  housef 
the  country  over. 

Permatex  wall  covering  is  produced  by  the  great 
Aspinook  Mills,  established  in  historic  New  England  35 
years  ago.  It  is  an  exclusive  product.  Ask  for  it,  there- 
fore, by  name — Permatex.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  Permatex,  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  an  as- 
sortment of  sample  patterns  and  colorings. 

The  Permatex  pattern  here  shown — but  one  of 
many — was  designed  in  the  famous  Kunstge- 
werbeschule,  in  Vienna,  in  the  class  of  Prof. 
Hoffmann  and  in  collaboration  with  RICHARD 
E.THIBAUT,  INC.,  24  West  40th  St.,  N.Y.,  spon- 
sors and  distributors  of  Permatex  wall  covering. 

P€kfTlAT€X 


REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 


Permatex    Fabrics   Company 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

A  Division  of  the  Aspinook  Mills,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  originators 

and  sole  producers  of  Permatex  Lustresheen  and  Permatex  Prints. 


Your  decorator  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  Thibaut  book  of  wall  coverings.  It  pre- 
sents many  new  and  lovely  patterns  in 
Permatexwall  covering  immediately  avail- 
able to  you. 
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Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Handmade  Furniture traditional  in   design.... 

unexcelled  in  craftsmanship.  Eighteen  thousand  square  feet  of  showrooms  filled 

with  interesting  models;  and  on  each  successive  visit  to  our  showrooms,  you  will 

invariably-  find  new  and  beautiful  additions  to  the  line.  The  public  is  invited  to 

our  showrooms  and  order  through  decorators  and  dealers. 

Iff 

f  SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN   ml™ 

SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 


521  EAST  72nd  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  f  BUTTERFIELD  8165 
820  TOWER  COURT  *  CHICAGO  r  SUPERIOR  7340 

5514  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  <  LOS  ANGELES  ^w - 
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cA cMcmhl from  M&ds  Gasths, 


held  by  the  Crown 
9om  128  Ofo  1553 


fr-n-HT} 


s 


BY  ITS  distinguished  antecedents,  as  well  as  by  its  de^ 
sign  and  proportions,  this  regal  chimney-piece  from 
Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  England,  offers  the  collector  and  anti^ 
quarian  an  objet  d'art  extraordinaire. 

Removed  from  Leeds  Castle  but  a  few  years  ago,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  owner,  this  massive  and 
magnificently  carved  mantel  achieves,  through  its  unique 
historic  associations,  an  unusual  significance  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  life  and  traditions  of  that  famous  monu' 
ment  to  England's  past  .  .  .  the  Castle  of  Leeds. 


«^> 


«^ 


«&> 


«fc> 


Leeds  Castle,  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  is  of  such  antiquity 
that  its  very  origin  is  obscured.  It  is  said  that  the  present 
site  bore  a  fortress  or  castle  as  far  back  as  857,  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert  II,  King  of  Kent.  Subsequently  destroyed 
and  rebuilt — we  first  find  this  ancient  stronghold  the  sub' 
ject  of  accurate  historical  record  some  400  years  later.  For 
Leeds  was  so  greatly  favoured  by  England's  rulers  that  it 
was  retained  as  a  royal  possession  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I  (1280)  until  Edward  VI  (1553). 

During  this  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  which  covers 
nearly  three  centuries  and  spans  the  lives  of  thirteen  of 
England's  rulers,  Leeds  Castle  was  so  intimately  identified 
with  the  stirring  events  of  these  times  that  to  relate  its  story 
would  be  to  retell  the  History  of  England,  herself. 


«^> 


«^> 


^ 


^ 


The  dignity  and  beauty  of  this  superb  mantel  reveals  its 
royal  heritage  from  the  past.  Rarely  is  a  piece  of  such 
importance  and  historical  traditions  offered  to  the  public. 

Our  ability  to  bring  it  to  this  country  is  a  significant  com' 
mentary  on  the  scope  and  importance  of  our  foreign  con^ 
nections  .  .  .  and  the  diligence  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
we  search  the  far  corners  of  the  world  for  the  rare 
and  unusual  fireside  fittings  which  fill  our  Galleries. 

If  you  cannot  visit  us  in  person,  may  we  send  you  a  booklet 
describing  the  activities  of  this  house  ? 

Address  us  at  New  York,  Department   AD 


arp'sy^ 


The  Center  Crest 

This  shows  the  detail  of  the 
center  crest  which  is  the  fa' 
mous  badge  of  the  houses  of 
Tudor  and  Beaufort — a  Port' 
cullis — the  grating  suspended 
by  chains  and  used  to  defend 
the  entrance  to  a  castle. 


ft* 


Wm.  H. 


•\ 


OVER      A      HUNDRED      YEARS      OF     SEKVIOE      TO     TH-£ 
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Jackson  Company 


2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


^PROMINENT     FAMILIES      IN      THE      SOCIAL      KEGISTEP. 
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Harry    Meyers—  I'm   idem 


Jn  our  showrooms 


& 


Jlarry  Ji/ieijerJ  (Jo? 


820Ci?ower6)oar£ 


Allen  McGehee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  of  FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES 
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UPHOLSTERY  and  DRAPERY  FABRICS 


ff'he  interior  of  the  new  building  of 
^J Johnson  &  Faulkner  is  light,  roomy 
and  studiously  designed  for  the  conven- 
ient display  and  handling  of  decora- 
tive fabrics.  Here  one  will 
find  assembled  a  comprehen- 
sive showing  of  the  finest 
decorative  materials  from 
the  British  Isles,  France, 


Belgium,  Italy,  Germany  and  far-off 
India;  included  are  many  authentic  re- 
productions of  old   historic  designs. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  visit  the  new 
^*        building,  and  to  avail  them- 
jL         selves  of  the  many  advan- 
tages to  be  found  in  these 
^^      modern  showrooms. 


JOHNSON  &  FAULKNER 


Established  I82- 

BOSTON 
420  Boylston  Street 


43 '49  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Wholesale  Only 


PHILADELPHIA 
1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

1512  Heyworth  Building 


PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere         442  Post  Street  816  South  Figueroa  Street 


::■;::::    :||:     |         '    J|| 
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Old    pine     tabic,    marble     topped,    alter    Kent. 
The    original    is    in    Houghton    Hall,    England. 


Adam  commode  in  satin  wood 
and  gilt,  with  marquetry  design 
in  harcwood  and  other  rare  woods 


A  small  writing  table  of  antique  walnut,  on  a  silver 
gilt  base. 


A  remarkably  at* 
tractive  mahogany 
Chippendale  chair 
.  .  of  pronounced 
French    influence. 


A  cabinet  of  walnut,  lacquer  and  gilt  is 
mounted  upon  a  commode  base.  The 
remarkable  selection  ol  veneers  and  cross* 
bandings  give  great  character  to  this  piece. 

Imported 
reproductions 

A  few  of  the  unusual  reproductions 
acquired  on  a  recent  visit  to  England 
are  illustrated  here.  All  are  faithfully 
reproduced  from  originals  in  museums 
or  private  collections  and  are  made 
and  finished  as  antiques.  Details  will 
be  given  upon  request. 


A    small    tahlc    o(     walnut     with     interesting     Chine 
lacquer  panels  on  drawers  and  top. 


Queen  Anne  chair  ol  walnut  and  sold, 
scat  covered  in  needlework.  The  hcauti" 
fill  old  color  enhances  its  unusual  appeal. 


Belmont 

DECORA  tions  p  H I  LAD  E  LP  H I A  furnishings 

2/38     LOCUST    STREET 
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MONOLITHIC     CONCRETE 


Copies  of  the  booklet,  "Monolithic  Concrete  Buildings," 
will  be  mailed  upon  request 


Life  Science  Building 

University  of  California 
Berkeley 

George  Kelham 
Architect 

H.  J.  Brunnier 

Structural  Engineer 

Dinwiddie   Construction  Company 
Contractors 

All  of  San  Francisco 


* 


Concrete  for  permanence  and  firesafety 


A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


.. 


SHERATON  MAHOGANY  FURNITURE,  by  KENSINGTON 


1  he  Ooldcn/\se  or  L^abinctWVlakin3    — Furniture  in  the  jtylcs 

oi      lepplewnite  and  jneraton  Unsurpassed  in  Suitability 

and  C  harm  ror  /Vlost  /American  Homes 


IN  the  styles  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
English  furniture  attained  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  refinement  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  product  of  what  has  been  happily 
termed  "the  golden  age  of  cabinet-making", 
it  combined  in  a  charming  simplicity  the  grace 
of  smoothly  flowing  lines,  and  the  colorfulness 
of  richly  figured  mahogany  and  softly  blended 
inlays,  with  a  utility  and  convenience  that 
fully  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  today. 
Because  of  its  modest  scale  and  delicate  yet 


KENSIMGTONmfg 


Manufacturers 
Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 
showrooms,  41  west  45th  street,  sixth  floor 


always  satisfyingly  adequate  proportions,  it  is 
especially  suitable  for  most  of  our  modern 
homes. 

Kensington  Furniture  in  these  delightful 
styles  is  authentic  in  every  detail  of  design, 
and  retains  through  the  old-time  hand  proc- 
esses of  the  Kensington  craftsmen  the  character 
and  the  decorative  quality  of  old  work. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the 
decorative  styles  appropriate  for  American 
homes. 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be    Purchased" 


■■■■  ■» 
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are  woods,  unfaltering  craftsmanship, 
exquisite  embellishment  and  fabric  com- 
bine with  well -versed  creative  genius  in 
the  production  of  Robert  Cd.  Irwin  fur- 
niture, which  thus  justifies  itself  in  the  nation's 
finest  homes  where  every  detail  must  satisfy  truly 
discriminating  and  cultured  tastes,  while  daily  use 
in  properly  arranged  interiors  results  in  a  growing 
appreciation  of  its  comfort  and  its  enduring  beauty. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  line  of  fine  furniture 
in  Hmerica,  Irwin  productions — embracing  a  wide  price  range — 
are  offered  for  sale  by  the  best  furniture  dealers  and  are  available 
for  public  inspection  at  any  of  the  Irwin  wholesale  showrooms. 


H  living  room  ensemble  of 
Chippendale  pieces  illustrating 
the  complete  harmony  desired 
without  duplication  of  treat- 
ment, faithful  in  every  detail 
and  representative  of  the  work 
of  this  renowned  master  de- 
signer of  the  Georgian  period. 


Ro6**i  &X  Ittoitt  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Ye»r9 

6rand  Rapids,  JVIicbigan 


Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
392  prospect  Hvenue 

JVew  York  Office 
350  Madison  Hvenue 
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C  H  A  R  A  K 


Early   American  Furniture  by  Charak  seems  to  introduce  into  its  surroundings  an 
atmosphere  that  is  delightfully  homelike,  friendly. 


This  sturdy  Colonial  Straight-front  Desk 
may  be  had  either  in  mahogany  or  maple.  It  is  authentic  in 
design,  true  in  craftsmanship,  and  unsurpassed  in  quality  of 
materials  employed  in  its  construction. 


THE  steadily  growing  popularity 

of  Early  American  Furniture  is  due  in  part  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  furniture  itself,  and 
in  part  to  its  adaptability  to  almost  any  style  of 
home.  Charak  reproductions  are  absolutely 
true  to  type,  are  of  the  finest  quality  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  and  yet  moderate  in 
cost.  If  your  dealer  or  decorator  cannot  show 
you  Charak  Furniture  we  suggest  that  you 
call  at  any  of  our  showrooms  or,  if  that  is 
not  convenient,  send  for  a  copy  of  our  inter- 
esting   little    book — "The   Charak    Primer". 


/ 
— i 

To  lovers  of  fine  Colonial 
Furniture,  ive  would 
suggest  your  sending  for 
this  little  Primer.  It 
contains  a  brief  story  of 
Charak  Reproductions  in 
the  American  Home  of  to- 
day, and  tue  ivill  gladly 
mail  it  toyou  upon  request. 


BOSTON 

90  Clarendon  St 


CHARAK    FURNITURE    COMPANY,    Inc. 

.  Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and 
Early  American  Furniture  in  Mahogany  and  Maple 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SHOWROOMS 

NEW  YORK,  One  Park  Ave. 

LOS  ANGELES 

R.  G.   BINGHAM,  7116  Beverly  Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA 

1209  Chestnut  St. 
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THAT    LENDS    RESTFUL 
BEAUTY   TO   YOUR   HOME 


Do  you  know  the  sense  of  harmony  and 
comfort  and  peace  that  beautiful  fabrics, 
properly  used,  will  bring  into  your  home? 
Very  often  it  is  this  that  makes  the  pleasant 
memory  of  a  room  or  a  house  linger,  and 
makes  certain  homes  the  natural  gathering 
places  of  the  cultured. 

And  "beautiful  fabrics"  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  expensive  fabrics.  But  it  does 
mean  beautiful  colors  —  colors  in  sympathy 
with  the  motif  or  period  of  the  design  — 
colors  suitable  to  the  texture  of  the  material 
—  colors  developed  by  artists  who  love 
colors  and  appreciate  the  value  of  perfect 
blending  and  exact  tones.  Such  are  the 
Ronald  Grose  fabrics.  You  can  see  them 
and  use  them  in  your  home  by  consulting 
your  interior  decorator. 


RONALD  GROSE 


/ 


nc. 


2  WEST  46th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago 

29  East  Madison  Street 

Philadelphia 

1015  Chestnut  Street 

Los  Angeles 

816  S.  Figueroa  Street 

San  Francisco 

251  Post  Street 

Boston 

.      420  Boylston  Street 

INTEGRITY       ALACRITY       SERVICE 


The  illustration  is  one  of  the  sroups  in  No.  20221  ...  an 
authentic  copy  of  an  original  Toile  de  Jouy  depicting  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere. 


I 
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There  is  perfect  harmony  in  the 
mellow  tones  oj  this  tapestry-covered 
lore  seat,  the  old  French  Gothic 
coffer,  and  the  crimson  drape)  y  and 
stained  glass  window. 


How  perfectly  these 

rooms  recapture  the  atmosphere 

of  the  Old  World 

HOWEVER  notable  interiors  by  the 
Hampton  Decorators  may  be,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  into  them  go  pan- 
elled rooms,  beautifully  conceived  and  de- 
tailed furniture,  rich  rugs,  and  lighting 
fixtures  and  bibelots.  All  these  are  part  of 
the  comprehensive  Hampton  Shops  ser- 
vice, and  every  item  is  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  Hampton  Shops  ideals.  Each  splen 
.did  interior  has  about  it  an  unmistakable 
*ir  of  hvableness  and  richness;  your  home 
too  may  so  easily  have  these  attributes  if 
you  will  consult  the  Hampton  Decorators. 


The  rare  and  authentic  antiques 
offered  by  the  Hampton  Shops  are  of 
truly  unusual  quality,  as  is  the  old 
chair  in  needlepoint  illustrated  above. 


Your  decorative  needs 

can  he  met  at  the  Hampton  Shops, 

for  here  are: 

Panelled  Rooms         /         Pargcttcd  Walls 

Moulded  Ceilings 
Strapwork  Ceilings         <         Rare  Lamps 

Unique  Lighting  Fixtures 
Superb  Rugs  and  Carpets    r    Objetsd'Art 

Mantels  of  Distinction 

Exclusive  Draperies     /     Unusual  Fabrics 

Antiques       r      Reproductions 

Pegged  Floors 

Ail      Flagstone  Floors        r       Parquetry  Floors 


Courtesy  Edward  I.  Fanner  Inc. 


THE  GREEN  ROOM 
From  a   Painting  by  Mary  Cray 


«. 
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Returning  to  Romanticism 

"La  Ronda"—  A  Castilian  Villa  Set  in  a  Lovely  Spanish 
Garden,  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  Pennsylvania 


By  MATLACK   PRICE 


Addison  Mizner.  Architect 

PERHAPS  it  is  true  that  the  answer  to 
our  swift-moving  mechanistic  age  is  to 
be  a  romantic  revival.  Plenty  of  people 
believe  that  the  natural  reaction  from  any 
vividly  motivated  period  is  a  period  exactly 
opposite  in  feeling.  It  might  seem  like  forcing 
this  theory  to  rest  its 
case  on  one  house,  par- 
ticularly since  it  is  a 
house  designed  by  Ad- 
dison Mizner.  This 
man,  we  all  know,  who 
know  anything  about 
Florida,  is  definitely  a 
romantic  architect  and 
it  is  probable  enough 
that  any  house  he 
might  build,  in  any 
period  or  any  clime, 
v  mid  be  an  expression 
*  .architectural  roman- 
ticism. 

So  far  as  this  mech- 
anistic age  is  concerned, 
while  the  architects  are 
performing  prodigies 
with  big  buildings,  in- 
credible masses  mount- 
ing skyward,  they 
might  as  well  admit  to 
being  baffled  by  the 
job  of  modernizing  the 
individual  house,  par- 
ticularly the  country 
house.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  people 
seem  still  to  live  more 
happily  in  a  traditional 
environment  than  in 
an  experimental  one. 
Even  allowing  that  they  find  a  certain  kind 
of  romance,  which  is  largely  thrill,  in  our 
great  modern  buildings,  they  mostly  prefer 
another  kind  of  romance,  which  is  old  human 
association,  in  their  homes.  Most  of  us  could 
not  break  sharply  with  the  past,  even  if  we 
would;  the  continuity  of  human  history  is 
too  potent,  our  love  of  places  of  known 
abode,  of  sequential  civilization,  is  too  much 
a  part  of  us. 

Certainly,  Addison  Mizner  sees  architec- 
ture as  a  link  with  a  past  that  is  more  appeal- 
ing, more  interesting  to  him,  than  the  most 
exciting  present.  He  sees  architecture  as  a 
link  that  may  connect  past  with  present 
civilization;  old  forms  may  be  made  to  min- 
ister to  the  most  modern  and  sophisticated 
technique  of  living.  This,  certainly,  he  has 
.proved  many  times  over  at  Palm  Beach.  No 
Igroup  of  peoples  could  live  in  a  more  mod- 
ernly  contrived  tempo,  or  in  settings  more 


completely  transplanted  from  the  old  world 
- — in  which  there  may  be  implications  of  some 
sort  of  baroque  super-sophistication  more  in 
the  province  of  sociological  than  of  architec- 
tural inquiry. 

In  this  house  in  Pennsylvania,  the  archi- 


Tlie  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  E.  Foer- 

derer  at  Bryn  Mawr,  built  of  stucco  with  a  roof 

of  Spanish  tile 


tect  has  carried  northward  that  same  roman- 
ticism which  has  inspired  his  work  in  Florida, 
here  choosing  to  work  in  the  Spanish  Gothic 
manner  of  the  old  houses  on  the  plains  of 
Castile.  It  is  a  type  of  northern  Spain,  where 
the  land  is  burned  dry  by  the  summer  sun 
and  bleakly  swept  by  winter  winds. 

Spanish  roof  tile  crowns  walls  of  stucco, 
and  the  whole  exterior  has  the  random,  in- 
formal massing  of  ancient  villas  and  palaces. 
Recognize  at  the  outset  that  there  is  this 
about  the  romantic  in  architecture — it  wants 
the  patine  of  time.  All  very  well  to  remember 
that  the  old  villas,  old  palazzi,  were  once  new 
— but  we  know  them  only  as  they  have  been 
softened  and  mellowed  by  centuries.  Artifice 
may  do  much  to  achieve  this,  but  the  essence 


Louis  S.  Adams,  Landscape  Architect 
of  it  is  the  handiwork  of  time  and  the  in- 
tangible spirit  of  an  old  place  that  comes 
from  years  of  human  life  within  its  walls. 

"La  Ronda,"  whether  you  see  it  through 
the  wide  entrance  gate  of  its  forecourt,  or  in 
the  more  picturesque  massing  of  its  aspect 
from  the  garden,  needs 
age,  needs  the  softening 
■NHNHMHNMH  cloak  of  vines  and  the 

«i  discoloration  of  weath- 

ering. These  ancient 
forms,  these  Gothic 
windows,  buttresses, 
stair-towers,  and  the 
like,  must  not  long 
wear  the  shining  rai- 
ment of  newness  which 
does  not  become  them. 
Here  the  architect's 
work  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  years  and 
the  elements  and  grow- 
ing green  things. 

There  is  a  particular 
interest  in  this  house, 
as  in  much  of  Mr. 
Mizner's  work,  in  the 
use  of  various  mate- 
rials uniquely  made  un- 
der his  direction.  It  is 
one  of  his  means  of 
getting  particular  re- 
sults, of  carrying  the 
personal  quality  of  his 
work  beyond  the  limits 
of  design  and  into 
actual  execution.  The 
trim  of  the  exterior  is 
made  of  reconstructed 
stone,  softly  rose-yel- 
low in  color  and  quite  unlike  any  expected 
material.  Within,  much  of  the  flooring  is  of 
Mizner  tile,  and  the  dining-room  ceiling  is 
copied,  by  a  new  process,  from  a  room  in  Al 
Cal  Henares,  in  Spain.  Even  the  bronze  sash 
and  stained  glass  in  the  great  hall  came  from 
the  workshops  organized  by  the  architect: 
there  is  an  interesting  throw-back,  here,  to 
the  days  when  architecture  was  more  closely 
allied  to  building  and  to  materials  than  it  is 
today,  to  a  time  when  the  hand  of  the  archi- 
tect pervaded  the  whole  structure. 

Other  effects  are  added  from  an  apprecia- 
tion of  certain  unique  properties  of  materials 
from  the  workshops  of  Nature,  as  particularly 
in  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  great  hall,  which 
are  of  coral  stone  brought  up  from  the  Florida 
Keys,  stone  peculiar  in  its  ancient  and  in- 
tricate texture. 

The  great  hall  is  entered  through  heavy 
wrought-iron  doors,  and  above  the  entrance 
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a  vaulted  cloister  leads  to  a  flying  stairway 
that  admits  to  the  master's  portion  of  the 
house.  The  hall  is  rib-vaulted  and  its  deco- 
rations are  largely  ecclesiastical  antiques  of 
the  period — old  choir-stalls,  14th  Century 
Bishop's  chairs  of  wrought-iron,  old  copes — 
old  things  in  a  new-old  environment,  need- 
ing, mostly,  the  alchemy  of  age  to  blend  them 
into  a  complete  expression  of  old-world  me- 
dievalism and  association. 

Down  three  broad  steps,  through  massive 
walnut  doors,  carved  with  linen  fold  panels, 
there  is  the  living 
room,  with  its  tall 
cast-stone  fireplace 
and  painted  wooden 
ceiling.  A  blending 
of  beautiful  old  col- 
ors makes  the  charm 


View  of  the  back  of 
the  house  showing  the 
group  of  Gothic  win- 
dows and  the  double 
flight  of  steps  leading 
down  to  the  tile-bor- 
dered pool 


of  this  room,  where  old  tapestries,  an  antique 
Hispano-Moresque  rug,  velvet  and  brocade 
coverings  on  antique  chair  frames  all  com- 
bine to  effect  a  rich,  satisfying  harmony. 
The  oak  floor  is  bordered  by  black  Mizner 
tiles,  and  the  steps  down  from  the  Great  Hall 
are  of  the  Florida  coral  stone,  and  the  whole 
color  effect  of  the  room  is  given  a  unique 
charm  by  the  blending  of  every  known  pastel 
color  in  the  plaster  of  the  walls. 

The  romantic  keynote  of  the  whole  house 
finds  a  strong  expression  in  the  dining  room, 
with  its  deeply  coffered  ceiling  and  walls  fres- 
coed in  a  pattern  from  the  Davanzati  palace 
in  Italy.  The  17th  Century  table  is  made 
from  one  solid  plank  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  a  soft  crimson 
velvet. 

In  addition  to  the  large  table  a  smaller 


warn 


antique     table     for         The  style  of  the  Foer- 
family  use  has  been        ^r  h°™eis  definite- 

i        j  •      i.i_      j-    •  ly  Spanish  Gothic,  in- 

placed  in  the  dining  •     ,  ,    ,,    ■       ?.,  , 

r  to  spired  by  the  beautiful 

room,   for  USe  when  houses    on    the    plains 

there  are  no  guests,  of  Castile 

or     for     small,     in- 
formal luncheons.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  very  long  table,  this  five  foot  table  is 
joined  to  the  larger  one,  giving  a  length  of 
twenty-three  feet. 

The  plans  reveal  the  mind  of  an  architect 
who  does  not  see  the  country  house  in  strictly 
conventional  terms.  In  such  a  way  an  anciei 
feudal    castle    might    have    been    planned, 
though  it  would  have  had  fewer  baths. 

Downstairs  the  scheme  is  fairly  obvious — 
an  entrance  vestibule,  with  lavatories  right 
and  left,  then  the  Great  Hall.  At  one  end,  the 
stair  that  leads  up  to  the  mezzanine  cloister; 
at  the  other  end,  the  flying  stair 
from  this  cloister  to  the  master's 
portion,  and,  in  a  far  corner,  the 
door  to  a  circular  stairway. 
This  challenges  exploration.  It 
leads  upward  to  a  "secretary's 
alcove,"  whence,  further,  ac- 
cess may  be  had  to  the  "mas- 
ter's hall."  But  the  circular 
stairway  does  not  end  at  this 
floor.  Pursuing  it  on  upward, 
you  discover  the  "mirador",  an 
isolated  tower  room,  gained 
only  by  this  approach.  Down, 
again,  on  the  second  floor  level, 
you  find  the  master's  quarters, 
a  spacious  unit  of  bedroom, 
sleeping  porch,  sitting  room, 
secretary's  alcove  (with  the 
circular  stair),  two  baths  and 
vast  closets.  From  a  hall  at 
right-angles  with  the  "master's 
hall"  open  the  daughter's  room 
and  guest  room,  and  this  hall  is 
reached  from  the  rest  of  the 
house  by  the  flying  stair  that 
sweeps  up  from  the  cloister, 
and  looks  down  into  the  Great 
Hall. 

At  this  point  a  fantastic  idea 
assails  the  writer.  The  year  is 
1330,  or  perhaps  1430 — not, 
1930.  This  half  of  the  house*- 
could  be  defended  against  the 
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ether  half_.  or  against 
marauders,  who  may 
have  forced  their  way 
into  the  Great  Hall, 
imagination  sees  a 
•  costume  piece'"  after 
the  best  manner  of 
Sabatini,  in  a  setting 
peculiarly  designed 
for  it.  One  good 
swordsman  would 
hold  the  flying  stair- 
way against  a  score; 
another  would  hold 
the  circular  stair,  un- 
less its  lower  door 
had  been  locked  in 
time;  servitors  and 
men  at  arms,  per- 
haps, pouring  from 
the  servants'  wing. 
would  be  engaging 
the  enemy  in  a  battle 
on  the  stair  that  leads 
up  to  the  cloister. 
Steel  upon  steel — the 
Siege  of  La  Roiula — ■ 
sheer  fantasy,  which 
the  writer  must 
blame  upon  the  archi- 
tect for  creating  such 
a  perfect  setting  for 
that  kind  of  a  cos- 
tume piece,  with  a 
plan  as  admirably  de- 
signed for  defense  be- 
fore the  general  use 
of  artillery!  Such  af- 
fairs built  history  in 
the  ancient  houses 
and  castles  of  Europe, 
whether  or  not  that 
history  was  always 
tntirely  to  the  liking 
of  the  master  and  the 
chatelaine  at  the  time 
it  was  being  enacted. 
By  association  some 
of  the  glamor  of  those 
more  romantic  days 
will  come  with  time  to 
rest  even  upon  this 
very  new  castle  in 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  1930,  so  we 
must  return  again  to 
the  plans,  and  ascend 
that  stairway  at  the 


The  Great  Hall  in  the 
Foerderer  house  with 
walls  and  floor  of  coral 
stone;  heavy  wrought-iron 
doors,  Gothic  arches  about 
the  windows  and  a  vault- 
ed cloister  leading  to  a 
flying  stairway 


The  huge  stone  fireplace 
in  the  living  room  is 
Gothic  in  feeling  with 
antique  andirons  and  a 
hand-wrought  iron  fire 
screen.  The  walls  through- 
out this  room  are  hung 
with  antique  tapestries,  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  fireplace  and  the 
moyen  age  manner  of  the 
window  structure 


end  of  the  Great  Hall — that  stairway  where, 
a  moment  ago,  imagination  saw  a  brave 
show  of  sword-play  in  the  defense  of  the 
cloister.  ...  To  the  right,  through  a  door- 
way, stairs  lead  up  to  another  unit  of  the 
castle  plan  (again  designed  as  though  for 
the  defense  that  would  have  been  ever  in  the 
mind  of  the  mediaeval  builder).  Here  are 
two  rooms  and  bath  for  two  children,  a  room 
and  bath  for  their  nurse,  and  a  stair  up- 
ward from  a  hall  to  the  children's  sleeping 
porch — an  airy  tower — and  an  alcove  for 
the  nurse. 

It  was  thus,  in  effect,  that  ancient  castles 
were  planned,  or  grew,  and  in  the  architect- 
ural manner  of  "La  Ronda"  it  all  seems 
strangely  logical  and  appropriate  enough 
here. 

The  facts  about  a  house,  its  plans  and  its 
furnishings  are  interesting  but  not  so  inter- 
esting as  the  total  effect  that  has  been 
achieved.  The  criticism  levelled  against  the 
house  that  derives  directly  from  an  historic 
period  has  been  that  it  contributes  nothing 
to  any  expression  of  the  life  of  our  own 
time.  The  acceptance  of  the  premise  under- 
lying this  criticism,  however,  does  not  lead 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  There  is  a 
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In  this  beautiful  room,  with  its  arched  doorways  and 
Gothic  windows,  the  fittings  and  furnishings  are  all  in 
harmony.  The  chairs  are  covered  with  old  velvet  and  bro- 
cade, the  sofas  by  the  fireplace  in  brocatelle,  and  the 
rug  is  Hispano-Moresque  from  a  convent  near  Toledo. 
The   floor   has   a   border   of   black,   glazed   Mizner   tiles 


The  dining  room  has  a  decorated  coffered  ceiling  in  har- 
mony with  the  14th  Century  frescoing  on  the  walls.  The 
chairs  are  in  crimson  velvet  and  the  tapestries  are  of 
antique  gold  brocade.  In  the  background  is  a  16th  Cen- 
tury screen  and  the  table  is  17th  Century.  16th  Century 
screen  and  floors  natural  colored  tile,  waxed  and  polished 


•- 
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confusion  of  background  and  foreground. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  most  of  us  seem 
to  live  more  happily  against  a  background 
of  past  civilization  than  in  a  foreground  of 
sociological  and  esthetic  experiments. 

And  no  matter  how  definitely  an  archi- 
tect's  choice  of   historic   style  may   derive 


from  a  period,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room 
for  him  to  endow  his  work  with  a  very  per- 
sonal touch.  It  is  in  this  that  Addison  Mizner 
has  always  been  peculiarly  successful.  Im- 
bued with  a  strong  feeling  for  romanticism  in 
architecture,  he  had  devoted  much  study  and 
effort  to  the  making  of  materials  which  would 


most  effectively  realize  the  spirit  of  his  work. 
He  is  not  a  user  of  unimaginative  formula 
in  design.  In  this  house,  he  has  created  forms 
that  invite  time  to  add  its  master  touch  to 
the  completion  of  a  beautiful  picture,  a  house 
that  grows  only  more  lovely  with  age, 
more    charming    as    vines    cover    its    walls. 


At  the  right  is  a  mag- 
nificent doorway 
through  which  one 
enter?  to  the  luxur- 
ious dining  room.  At 
the  left,  through  an 
ornamental  carved 
arch  is  an  old  Gothic 
stone  stairv  aj  which 
leads  from  the  hall 
to  the  cloister  above 


Entrance  from  the 
Great  Hall  to  the  liv- 
ing room.  The  trim 
of  the  house  here,  and 
throughout,  is  a  pink- 
ish-yellow stone  and 
the  floor  in  the  main 
hall  is  Quarry  Key 
stone.  The  dooi>  arc 
of  walnut  linenfold 
panel 


The  cloister  which 
runs  like  a  balcony 
over  one  end  of  the 
great  hall  has  a  mag- 
nificently groined 
ceiling  and  deeply 
arched  Gothic  win- 
dows. From  this  clois- 
ter one  finds  a  flying 
stairway  leading  to 
the  master's  portion 
of  the  house  and  this 
stairway  has  an  ex- 
quisite hand-wrought 
iron  balustrade.  Old 
Spanish  furniture  of 
the  16th  and  17th 
Century  is  used  en- 
tirely for  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  cloister 


For  floor  plans  see  passe  114 
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The  Ancient  Japanese  Screen 

Japanese  ScreensWere  First  Created  in  the  Sumptuous  Civilization  of  the  Fugiworu  Period, 
Eight  Hundred  Years  Ago— Thirty-Fourth  of    a    Series    on    "Antiques    as    Decoration" 

By  STEWART  DICK 

Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia;  Author  of  "Arts  &  Crafts  of  Old  Japan" 


NO  one  writing  the  history  of  art  during 
the  last  half-century  could  fail  to  stress 
the  importance  of  Oriental  influences, 
particularly  those  from  China  and  Japan. 

It  was  the  American,  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  away  back  in  the  eighteen-nineties, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  borrow  the  light- 
ness of  touch,  the  half-whimsical  asymmetrical 
system  of  balance  in  compo- 
sition, the  illusiveness  and 
slightness  generally  of  Japa- 
nese art,  and  where  he  led  the 
way,  hundreds  have  followed. 
In  every  art  school,  Japanese 
art  now  receives  attention 
along  with  the  great  European 
Schools,  and  the  Japanese 
colour  print,  especially,  has 
proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
decorative  designer. 

But  while  Japanese  ideals 
and  methods  still  dominate  a 
great  deal  of  our  pictorial  and 
decorative  design,  it  is  strange 
how  little  of  the  actual  setting 
of  the  old  Japanese  life  can 
be  lifted  and  incorporated  with 
our  Western  surroundings. 
The  two  civilizations  are  ton 
different.  The  usual  Japanese 
house  was  lit  lie  more  than  a 
light  framework  of  wood,  the 
being  largely  of  paper. 
Similarly  the  furniture  was 
light  and  scanty.  The  people 
ind  mats  mi 
the  floor.  Their  little  tables 
ht  of  our 
bit  et  .  fantas- 
tic i: 
often 

Tin  _ 

the  kaki 
tended    to 

nent  decorations.  Painted 


silk  or  paper,  mounted  on  rich  mounts  of 
silk  brocade,  furnished  with  rollers  like  a 
map,  they  were  hung  up  when  required,  and 
when  not  in  use,  rolled  up  and  stored  away 
in  an  underground  cellar,  where  they  were 
safe  from  the  danger  of  fire. 

What  could  be  more  different  from  our 
substantially  built  Western  houses,  with  their 


Above — A  famous 
Wave  Screen  by  Ko- 
rin,  expressing  the 
ceaseless  coiling 
movement  of  the  wat- 
ers. Courtesy  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Two-fold  screen, 
painting  of  the  Koet- 
su  School;  flower 
designs  in  lovely  col- 
ours on  a  silver  back- 
ground. Courte^ 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
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built-in  cupboards,  heavy  wooden  furniture, 
rugs  and  curtains,  and  pictures  in  massive 
gold  frames? 

And  so  we  find  that  it  is  the  lesser  exam- 
ples of  Japanese  arts  and  crafts  that  have 
chiefly  appealed  to  the  Western  collector. 
Our  cabinets  are  filled  with  the  products 
of  the  Japanese  potteries — the  Satsuma  and 
Kiote  wares;  the  exquisite  metal  work, 
which  forms  the  adornment  of  the  Japanese 
sword,  particularly  the  toubas  or  guards;  the 
netsukes  and  other  carvings  in  wood  and 
ivory;  and  most  exquisite  of  all,  the  lacquer 
work,  an  art  in  which  the  Japanese  crafts- 
man is  supreme.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
larger  pieces  of  furniture,  these  tend  to  be 
I'  once  too  fantastic  in  shape  and  too  un- 
adapted  to  our  uses,  to  be  introduced  into 
our  domestic  atmosphere.  The  European 
cabinet  makers  of  the  17th  and  18th  Cen- 
turies saw  this  and  imitated  the  process  in- 
stead of  importing  the  furniture,  giving  us 
European  designs  decorated  with  a  quite 
interesting  imitation  of  Oriental  lacquer. 
Two  objects  and  two  only  have  become 
acclimated,  the  Jap- 
anese colour  print,  t 
and  the  Japanese 
screen.  The  first, 
because  it  can  be  so 
easily  mounted  and 
framed  in  the  YVest- 


J  a  p  a  n  e  s  e  p  a  i  n  I  e  d 
screen  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury K  a  n  o  School. 
Cryptomerias  and  ce- 
dars on  a  miowv  hill- 
side.  Courtesy  Freer 
Galler\   of  Art 


ern  fashion;  the  second,  because  it  can  readi- 
ly be  adapted  to  Western  uses.  Its  form  is 
so  simple  that  it  fits  in  comfortably  with  any 
furniture  in  any  room. 

The  origin  of  the  Japanese  screen  dates 
at  least  as  far  back  as  the  sumptuous  civi- 
lization of  the  Fujiworu  period,  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  court  paintings  of  the  old 
Tosa  masters  of  the  12th  Century,  depicting 
views  of  the  interior  of  the  Imperial  Palace, 
we  see  folding  screens  of  the  same  type  which 
are  in  use  today. 

In  the  course  of  ages,  the  Japanese  cabinet 
maker,  always  one  of  the  most  skillful  of 
craftsmen,  has  evolved  a  structure  which 
combines  in  a  truly  marvellous  way,  light- 
ness and  strength.  The  framework  is  of  a 
hard  wood,  light  yet  strong,  and  is  held 
together  with  wooden  fins.  The  painting  sur- 
face is  usually  of  an  extremely  tough, 
absorbent  paper.  The  back  is  of  paper,  cov- 
ered with  the  most  beautiful  silk  brocades. 
The  paper  itself  forms  the  hinges  of  the 
panels,  cut  in  an  ingenious  fashion,  so  that 
each  leaf  can  open  inwards  or  outwards.  A 
decorative  border  of  silk  runs  round  top, 
bottom  and  sides,  and  the  frame  is  strength- 
ened and  ornamented  at  the  corners,  with 
the  lightest  and  most  elegant  metal  work. 
Screens  are  made  two-fold,  four-fold,  six- 
fold, and  even  though  less  often  eight-fold. 
The  task  of  the  screen  designer  is  a  most 


Late  16th  Century  Jap- 
anese screen,  an  ideal- 
istic landscape  of  the 
Post-Ashikaga  Period, 
in  subdued  color  tones. 
Courtesy  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art 


interesting  one.  Jap- 
anese kakemonos  are 
often  designed  in 
groups,  a  diptych, 
and  a  triptych  are 
usual  forms,  and  the 
pictures  are  com- 
posed in  relationship  to  each  other.  But,  in 
the  screen,  this  relationship  of  parts  is  much 
closer.  The  artist  is  not  content  with  design- 
ing a  picture  which  satisfactorily  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  the  screen.  In  addition  to 
that  he  plans  it  so  that  each  panel  in  itself 
forms  a  well  balanced  composition.  And  not 
only  this;  he  should,  if  he  is  a  master  of 
screen  design,  ensure  that  however  the  screen 
is  seen,  with  whatever  panels  open  or  closed, 
the  result  shall  always  form  a  happy  combi- 
nation. 

It  is  this  charm  of  variety  which  is  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
screen.  As  its  panels  catch  the  light,  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  the  same  colour  takes  on  differ- 
ent qualities  of  tone,  and  particularly  those 
gorgeous  examples  with  backgrounds  of  gold 
and  silver,  gleam  and  flash  with  varying  de- 
grees of  brilliance.  By  artificial  light,  and 
especially  by  the  flickering  firelight,  such  a 
screen  carries  light  and  sparkle  into  the  dark 
places  of  the  room  and  forms  a  curiously 
living  decoration,  even  in  the  modern  room. 
The    medium    employed    in    painting    the 
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screen  is  watercolour — some- 
times, as  in  the  monochrome 
ink  studies,  applied  in  simple 
washes,  varying  in  tone  from 
the  faintest  greys  to  the  deep- 
est blacks.  When  we  come  to  the 
bird  and  flower  studies,  a  full 
gamut  of  colour  is  used  and 
body  colour  is  employed  freely. 
Gold  is  used,  sometimes  laid  on 
in  the  leaf  so  as  to  form  a  flat 
background,  sometimes  dusted 
on  in  powder,  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  liquid  with  the  brush. 
In  the  works  of  the  Korin 
school,  flower  petals  and  other 
details  are  often  modelled 
slightly  in  relief. 

In  screen  design,  various 
styles  stand  out  as  typical  and 
mark  different  phases  of  Japa- 
nese art  and  civilization.  First, 
we  have  the  great  landscape  screens,  severe  and  reticent,  mostly 
in  monochrome,  and  depicting  great  vistas  of  mountain  and  stream, 
which  embody  the  ideals  of  the  Ashikaga  period  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury. Then  we  have  the  introduction  of  bird  and  flower  motifs,  with 
a  fuller  colour  range,  combined  with  landscape,  as  in  the  works  of 

Illustrations  on  this  page  courtesy  Yamanaka  &  Co. 


astated  Japan  and  the  supreme  power  fell 
into  the  hands  of  soldier  adventurers  of 
little  refinement,  who  demanded  a  more 
obvious  and  ostentatious  art.  It  was  Eito- 
ku,  the  great  Kano  master,  who  achieved 


A  six-fold  gold  eagles 
and  pines  screen  by  Kano 
Utanosuke  Daimyo.  Each 
panel  or  group  of  panels 
makes  a  complete  picture 


The  interior  of  a  garden 
and  tea  house  is  shown 
in  this  six-fold  screen  of 
the  Matahei  School. 
Figures  are  customed  in 
brilliant  kimonas 


the  early  masters  of  the  Kano  school. 
A  style  of  great  magnificence  arises  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  Century,  when  the 
dignified  culture  of  the  Ashikaga  age  was 
swept  away  in  the  civil  wars  which  dev- 


the  feat  of  producing  a  type  of  art  sufficiently  splendid  to  satisfy 
his  new  masters,  and  yet  full  of  real  pictorial  beauty.  His  huge  de- 
signs on  the  palace  walls,  of  pine  trees  on  a  gold  background,  formed 
a  gorgeous  decoration,  and  his  screens  with  a  similar  treatment  on 
a  smaller  scale  are  hardly  less  splendid  than  his  magnificent  panels. 

As  we  pass  on  in  the  17th 
Century  to  the  quieter  days 
of  the  Tokugawa  period  this 
art  becomes  softened  and  re- 
fined and  more  varied,  and  we 
have  the  boundless  fertility  of 
design  of  the  masters  of  the 
Korin  school. 

Another  phase  still  is  ush- 
ered in  with  the  figure  subjects 
of  Matahei,  Moronobu,  and 
the  other  masters  of  the 
Ckioye  School,  where  the  popu- 
lar daily  li fe  of  the  people  forms 
a  theme  of  endless  variety. 
The  most  dignified  and  in- 
deed the  finest,  pictorially,  of 
all  Japanese  screens  are  the 
(Continued  on  page  98) 

Six-fold  flower  screen  on 
paper,  by  Sotatsu,  from  the 
private  collection  of  Hirase 
Osaka.  The  decoration  is  t 
executed  with  great  del- 
icacy and  really  rare  charm 
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Houses  Showing  a  Distinguished  Simplicity 

The  Architecture  of  Mr.  George  Washington  Smith  Owed  Something  of  Its 
Beauty  to  the  Fact  that  Originally  He  Was  a  Painter  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
Subjects.   This  He  Pointed  Out  in  an  Interview  Given  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr. 

Especially  for  this  Magazine 

Thirteenth    of   a    Series:   "The    Modern    Home   as    the  American  Architect   Sees    It" 


PROMINENT  among  the  California 
architects  who  have  made  their  regional 
architecture  a  distinctive  contribution 
to  American  Art  is  Mr.  George  Washington 
Smith  who  gave  me  a  most  pleasant  and 
stimulating  interview  when  he  was  in  New 
York  last  October. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  had  had  his 
architectural  training  at  Harvard  as  I  also 
had,  and  we  soon  fell  to  reminiscing.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  later 
gained  some  office 
experience  in  Phil- 
adelphia, but  that  a 
strong  urge  to  paint 
upon  canvas  had  led 
him  to  Paris  where 
he  lived  for  three 
years.  I  was  of 
course  interested  to 
know  whether  he 
fell  to  painting  in 
the  Academic  or  the 
Modern  Manner. 

So  I  chanced, 
"Your  architecture 
is  so  delightfully 
primitive  that  I 
shall  make  a  ran- 
dom guess  that  you 
must  have  painted 
in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

"Yes,  Cezanne 
and  Gauguin  gave 
me  the  most  inspira- 
tion, although  the 
Spanish  and  Italian 
Primitives  thrilled 
me  also.  So  much  so 
that,  after  I  got  my 
blood  filled  with  the 
modern  idea  in  painting,  I  began 
all  the  other  forms  of  art  with 
consciousness — the  consciousness 
plicity.  So,  when  the  war  interrupted  my 
Paris  episode  and  I  came  back  to  this  coun- 
try and  went  out  to  California  in  search  of 
picturesque  landscape  for  painting,  and  there 
became  filled  with  the  local  Spanish  tradition 
— I  was  just  ripe  to  settle  down  and  build  a 
house  after  my  Paris  ideas.  This  took  the 
form  of  an  Andaluz  white-walled  and  tile- 
roofed  house,  which  I  later  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Heberton." 

"Yes,  I  know  the  house;  it  has  been  photo- 
graphed a  great  deal,  and  I  regard  it  as  one 
of  your  most  successful  designs." 

"I  soon  found  that  people  were  not  really 
as  eager  to  buy  my  paintings,  which  I  was 
laboring  over,  as  they  were  to  have  a  white- 
washed house  like  mine.  So  I  put  away  the 
brushes  and  have  not  yet  had  a  moment  to 
take  them  up  again,  although  I  am  always 
looking  forward  to  doing  so." 

"A  great  deal  of  your  work  has  been  in 
this  same  Andaluz  Manner.  Do  you  enjoy  it 
more  than  any  other?" 

"Yes,  perhaps — because  I  regard  the  earlier 


part  of  each  of  the  historic  Art  Periods  as 
the  best.  I  find  that  the  Art  of  the  Archaic 
Greeks  had  more  charm  than  that  of  Praxi- 
tiles,  and  that  the  art  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Byzantines  more  than  the  art  of  the  later 
Romans;  the  Mediaeval  art  more  than  the 
Renaissance;  Early  Gothic  more  than  Late 
Gothic,  and  so  on.  Naturally  I  would  thus 
enjoy  the  Primitive  Spanish  more  than  the 
elaborate  and  more  formal  examples.'' 


to  regard 

the  same 

of    sim- 


Entrance  court  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Edward  Cun- 
ningham at  Montecito,  California 

"But  you  have  worked  in  the  Italian  Ren- 
aissance Manner." 

"True — I  admire  it.  I  have  even  done  a 
little  Mexican  Baroque.  I  was  only  saying 
that  the  earlier  great  periods  of  architecture 
hit  me  the  hardest." 

"How  do  you  regard  the  extremely  modern 
work?" 

"With  great  appreciation  and  hope.  It  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  our  longing  for 
simplicity.  Those  of  us  who  have  found  the 
simplicity  of  farmhouses  satisfying  will  ap- 
preciate the  good  part  of  the  modern  work 
for  the  same  reason.  Much  of  the  modern 
work  seems  freakish  and  a  lot  of  it  is  too 
stimulating,  too  nervous — almost  insane.  But 
that  is  only  the  froth,  the  self-conscious 
striving  for  effect  that  ruins  any  design  no 
matter  what  the  period.  That  same  element 
has  made  much  of  the  Spanish  work  in  this 
country  banal  and  meaningless.  So  it  should 
be  ignored." 

'YVhat  do  you  think  of  Corbusier?"  I 
asked  him. 

"Corbusier  is  a  tonic.  Too  severe,  but  a 


George  Washington  Smith,  Architect 
pioneer  with  vision,  although  some  of  his 
schemes  seem  so  impractical  as  to  be  vision- 
ary. His  work,  I  think,  is  always  interesting 
experimentally.  He  is  a  most  valuable  man 
to  the  profession  of  architecture." 

"The  farmhouse,  or  peasant  house  de- 
veloped in  various  parts  of  Europe  has  en- 
joyed great  popularity  in  this  country.  But 
many  people  hold  that  a  gentleman  should 
live  in  a  gentleman's  house  and  not  in  a  house 
of  peasant  origin. 
How  do  you  feel 
about  that?" 

"I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  that  asser- 
tion," replied  Mr. 
Smith.  "It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  in- 
dividual gentleman 
who  for  the  most 
part  gets  just  the 
house  that  fits  him. 
There  are  very  few 
clients  who  succumb 
to  high-powered  ar- 
chitectural sales- 
manship to  such  a 
degree  that  they  will 
pay  for  a  house  that 
they  do  not  want. 
Many  clients  should 
undoubtedly  have 
and  do  get  elabo- 
rate, palatial  resi- 
dences because  their 
personal  characters 
and  the  elegance  of 
their  living  require 
such  a  background. 
It  would  indeed  be 
wrong  for  them  to 
attempt  cottage  life. 
But  there  are  others  who  really  enjoy  simple 
living,  who  do  not  care  for  elegance  and  who 
wish,  like  Marie  Antoinette,  when  she  built 
"Le  Hameau" — to  escape  the  complexities  of 
life  in  a  palatial  residence,  and  to  live  in  a 
simple  farm  type  building.  It  is  not  incongru- 
ous for  that  gentleman  to  live  in  such  a 
house.  He  is  enjoying  it.  He  has  come  to 
appreciate  the  essentials  of  living.  In  regard 
to  architecture,  he  has  overcome  any  urge 
that  he  may  have  had  for  social  distinction 
alone.  He  has  made  a  splendid  gesture.  In- 
cidentally, he  has  spared  his  purse  consid- 
erably. This  economy  of  construction  in  the 
informal  Spanish  type  building  of  California 
where  plain  plaster  walls  take  the  place  of 
expensive  wood  paneling  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  of  the  popularity  of  that  type  of 
home  even  for  the  wealthy.  This  factor  in  a 
country — where  labor  is  so  expensive — has 
made  the  farmhouse  of  every  type  available 
to  gentlemen  who  are  either  unable  or  who 
do  not  wish,  to  pay  for  a  more  elaborate 
house. 

"Sometimes  people  seem  unsuited  to  the 
house  in  which  they  live  because  they  have 
outgrown  it  in  mind  and  taste.  Then  they  sell 
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Tin  Home  <>1  Mia.  Samuel  Robinson, 
Pepper  Lane,  Santa  Barbara,  <  California. 
Ceorgt     Washington    Smith,   Architect 


The  patio  of  one  of  the  loveliest  houses  built 
1p\  George  Washington  Smith.  Simplicity  is 
the  keynote  but,  with  it.  a  rare,  picturesque 
charm     so     essentially     this     architect's     gift 
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and  build  something  else.  So  many  houses 
express  their  owners  for  a  time  only  because 
our  life  is  moving  quickly  now.  We  are  grow- 
ing and  developing  so  fast  that  the  houses 
that  satisfy  and  express  us  at  one  time  are 
only  phases  in  our  growth  until  we  come  to 
appreciate  other  and  newer  things. 

"It  is  true  that  the  houses  of  Europe — 
take  those  of  the  Basque  Country  for  ex- 
ample— which  were  built  long  ago  and  which 
have  been  handed  down  in  the  same  family 
by  the  rule  of  primogeniture  for  generations 
beyond  number,  have  satisfied  their  owners 
so  long  that  they  have  found  no  especial 
urge  to  change  the  design  except  to  add  on 
rooms  to  accommodate  an  increasing  family. 
But  this  is  true  for  them  because  their  life 
has  moved  slowly.  Compared  with  us  they 
travel  little.  They  have  not  received  that  im- 
petus to  change.  They  have  no  need  to  create 
a  background  for  themselves  by  bringing 
home  souvenirs  from  their  travels  as  we  have 
done  because  they  have  an  age-old  back- 
ground at  hand.  So  that,  with  their  slowly 
moving  life,  their  houses  will  still  express 
their  owners'  characters  for  many  years  to 
come. 

"With  us  it  is  different.  In  spite  of  our 
foreign  reputation  of  hard-fisted  materialism 


we  are  so  romantic  and  so  sentimental  that 
when  we  return  from  a  European   trip  we 
cannot  rest  until  we  have  created  for  our- 
selves  a   house  in   the  manner   of   the 
country  nearest   our  heart — a   treasure 
house  we  might  call   it — to  house  our 
souvenirs    of    foreign    travel — a    back- 
ground to  live  against,  in  all  sincerity, 
until  we  outgrow  it. 

"The  architects,  I  believe,  are  just  as 
vulnerable  to  this  sentiment  as  the  lay- 
men are,  and  just  as  sincere.  The  archi- 
tect travelling  in  Mexico  will  wonder 
how  he  ever  could  have  designed  any- 
thing so  fine  as  what  he  is  then  seeing — 
and  perhaps  his  first  two  or  three  houses 
built  after  returning  will  show  a  distinct 
Mexican  influence.  The  same  will  hap- 
pen to  him  in  travelling  in  any  foreign 
country  which  has  fine  things. 

"It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  our 
country  that  this  thing  has  happened. 
We  have  cre- 
ated for  our-  Beautiful  entrance  to 
selves  a  chosen  the  Patio  of  llle  home  of 
background         Mrs-  A£thu.r  Ro,se  Vin" 

.      j  ,       ,,  cent,    snowing    the    ere- 

inspired  by  the         ative  (malitv  of  the  ar. 

finest     of      all  chitectural       detail       of 

Europe,       and  all     Mr.     Smith's     work 


The  south  facade  of  the 
home  of  Mr.  George  F. 
Steedman  at  Santa  Barbara, 
showing  the  Moorish  influ- 
ence. The  landscape  archi- 
tect was  Ralph  Stevens 


this  background  has  been 
really  true  to  ourselves  be- 
cause we  spring  from  Europe. 
We  have  in  our  country  glori- 
fied examples  of  the  regional 
architecture  of  Europe  which, 
when  handled  by  sympathetic 
designers  have  even  surpassed 
their  European  antecedents — 
for  example,  Pope's  Eliza- 
bethan Manors,  Forster's 
French  Farmhouses,  Baum's 
Colonial  and  so  on.  Of  course 
our  towns  are  filled  with  me- 
diocre bungalows  and  worse 
horrors,  houses  with  towers  and 
windmills.  These  are  very  dis- 
couraging at  first  glance,  but 
even  in  their  bad  taste,  they 
attest  to  a  real  struggle  to  ex- 
press a  sentiment  that  is  not 
quite  realized. 

"So  now  that  we  have  lived 
for  a  time  amidst  the  back- 
ground that  we  have  created 
for  ourselves  and  at  the  same 
time  find  that  we  are  steadily 
progressing  out  of  it  and  be- 
yond it — it  is  most  natural 
and  inevitable  that  we  shall 
search  about  for  new  forms  to 
express  ourselves,  and  shall  find 
them  in  the  simplicity  of  con- 
temporary modern  design."' 

"I  meant  to  ask  you  if  you 
are  contemplating  any  modern 
residences,"  I  said.  Mr.  Smith 
replied: 

"I  am  working  in  a  prelim- 
inary way  on  a  contemporary 
modern  house  in  three  units. 
Three  houses  will  be  built  to- 
gether to  form  one." 

"That  sounds  very  interest- 
ing,"   I    remarked.    "Modern 
art  is  coming  into  New  York, 
particularly  in  office  buildings 
and  apartment  interiors,   but 
few  have  dared  tackle  it  in  a  country  house. 
Much  of  it  is  superficial,  and  in  bad  taste, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  man  of 
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The  stair  hall  in  the  res- 
idence of  Mr.  George  F. 
Steedman  at  Monteeito, 
Santa  Barbara.  A  very  in- 
teresting use  of  tile  is 
shown,  both  in  the  en- 
trance hall  and  the  steps 


your  talent  will  do  with  the  new  ideas.  How  is  this  modern 
house  to  be  constructed?  As  you  know,  modern  architecture 
should  be  founded  solidly  on  modern  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  on  rational  use  of  modern  building  materials.  Other- 
wise, it  becomes  as  artificial  as  period  art  is  in  this  twentieth 
century,"  I  said. 

"Of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  flat  roof.  In  one  unit  the 
owner  will  have  his  own  bed  room,  bath  and  library;  there  is 
a  second  unit  for  the  main  rooms — living  room,  dining  room 
and  kitchen  with  guest  rooms  above;  and  a  third  unit  for  ser- 
vice rooms  and  garage.  The  three  units  are  separate  buildings 
related  to  each  other  with  paths  and  gardens.  On  the  Cal- 
ifornia Coast  that  arrangement  is  practical  because  of  our 
outdoor  life  and  the  absence  of  extreme  heat  and  cold.  The 
house  has  steel  sash.  The  interior  will  be  modern  with  modern 
furniture. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  you  can't  just  take  off  your  coat  any 
afternoon  and  do  a  modern  house — or  a  modern  chair — or  that 
you  will  succeed  by  copying  out  of  books  on  modernist  works 
from  France  and  Germany.  Already  we  see  that  tendency  in 
some  instances.  We  shouldn't  look  upon  modern  art  as  another 
period — we  have  enough  periods  already.  I  think  that  here  in 
New  York  the  new  office  buildings  and  shop  fronts  are  good 
because  they  are  structural  and  logical." 

"How  about  the  typical  California  house  plan?  Is  it  as 
tropical  in  nature  as  the  Florida  Plan?  Do  you  use  the  Patio?" 

"California  climate  is  not  as  tropical  as  Florida.  So  the 
patio  is  less  of  a  necessity.  It  is  used  occasionally,  but  chiefly 
as  a  variation  from  the  usual  plan — or  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  house  with  entrance  driveways  and  garden  walls  on  one 
or  two  sides.  If  you  open  rooms  onto  a  patio  you  may  sacrifice 
a  fine  view  over  ocean  or  landscape.  The  Spanish  patio  started 
in  city  houses.  But  there  are  few  country  houses  in  Spain. 
In  the  poorer  city  houses,  people  lived  in  the  patio,  along  with 
horses,  cooking  and  other  activities." 

"A  custom  that  dates  back  to  the  oriental  courtyards  or 
Khans,  apparently,"    I   observed. 
"The   patio    is   likewise   good    for 

city  houses  in  California— as  in  The  entrance  hall  in  the 
some  of  the  San  Francisco  houses.  honw  of  Mrs.  Edward  Con- 
Otherwise,  the  California  plan   is       ESSEm  :".    ??,ontecito- 

,.,       .,  ,     ,         ,  .      '  ,  Di-lmhlfiil      building      in 

like  that  used  elsewhere  in  most  of  ,|„-  Spanish  Btyle  with  tile 
the  I  nited  States.   In  California   I         floors  and  wooden  shutters 


like  to  have  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
— yes,  even  the  bed  rooms — open  onto  a 
garden,  with  French  windows,  so  that  one 
can  walk  right  out  into  the  garden  at  any 
time.  The  Vincent  house  at  Pebble  Beach^ 
I  built  around  a  patio  to  secure  a  shelter 
from  the  ocean  wind;  and  I  placed  the 
living  room  so  that  it  has  a  terrace  toward  the  ocean  on  one  side  and 
the  sheltered  patio  on  the  other.  The  Maverick  house  which  I  have 
just  completed  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  in  the  Mexican  manner  with 
a  large  patio  of  tropical  plants  to  afford  coolness  in  the  hot  Texas 
Summer." 

"Did  you  go  to  Mexico  for  ideas  and  inspiration?" 
"I  went  there  four  years  ago.  Mexico  is  the  most  picturesque  coun- 
try I  ever  was  in.  It  is  marvellously  beautiful.  Many  of  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  were  done  by  architects  brought  over  from  Spain, 
but  always  with  the  native  workmen.  Later,  the  architecture  was  put 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  natives — the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs 
— and  they  took  liberties  with  the  classic  forms  that  are  wonderfully 
fine.  The  Aztec  did  things  with  a  -free  hand,  but  with  a  strong  and 
sound  artistic  impulse  behind  it.  Go  to  Puebla  and  from  a  distance 
outside  the  town  you  will  see  the  domes  of  sixty  churches  covered  with 
glazed  colored  tiles,  the  "Azulejos",  glistening  in  the  sun.  The  effect  is 
marvellous.  Today  they  still  make  modern  Mexican  tile  there  and 
some  of  it  is  used  in  California.  We  also  use  Tunisian  tile  but  it  is 
easy  to  overdo.  The  Mexicans,  like  the  North  Africans,  are  masters 
of  the  flat  roof — a  most  useful  and  practical  attribute  to  a  house,  which 
we  are  beginning  to  adopt  in  our  modern  work." 

"In  the  East  we  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  California 
Gardens." 

"Garden  making  with  us  is  blessed  because  everything  grows  so 
easily.  One  can  finish  a  house  in  November  and  then  have  an  entourage 
of  flowers  blooming  by  February.  Consequently  a  new  house  gets  over 
that  hard  bare  look  usual  in  new  houses  very  quickly." 

"Do  the  California  Gardens  follow  the  traditional  Spanish  manner?" 
"Not  too  closely.  There  are  other  influences — the  Italian — and  there 
are  the  views  and  the  contour  of  the  land  to  be  considered,  all  of  which 
necessitate  a  freedom  of  treatment.  The  typical  Spanish  garden  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  geometrical  compositions  each  enclosed  by  a  hedge 
or  wall,  opening  one  into  the  other  on  axis.  In  the  Spanish  garden,  the 
long  open  vista  of  the  Italian  garden  is  transformed  into  a  vista 
through  many  gateways.  So  that  a  feeling  of  intimacy  and  mystery  is 
achieved,  rather  than  an  effect  of  formality  and  grandeur.  One  is  not 
overcome  by  seeing  it  all  at  once,  but  one  has  new  surprises  as  he^> 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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Portrait  of  Miss  Sarah  Parkin 


by  John  Hoppner,  R.  A. 


This  very  charming  portrait  by  the  famous  En- 
glish painter  was  acquired  recently  by  a  New 
York   collector  from   the   Reinhardt   Galleries 
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One  of  a  set  of  four  game  paintings  in  oil  on  canvas  authentically  reproduced  from  the 

originals  by  Christopher  Huet  which  are  in  the  Musee  du  Petit  Palais.  The  furnishing  is  a 

Louis  XVI  desk  in  rare  exotic  woods,  a  graceful  Louis  XVI  desk  chair  and  an  antique 

Regence  armchair.  Courtesy  Brunovan,  Inc. 


A  Group   of   Distin-' 
guished  Rooms 

Magnificent  Examples  of  Wall  Pan- 
eling and  Carving  in  Finer  Modern 
Interiors  Preserve  the  Dignity 
and   Charm   of    Historic    Periods 

By  JULIETand  FLORENCECLARKE 


NO  richer  or  more  dignified  form  of  interior 
wall  decoration  ever  existed  than  wood 
paneling  and  carving,  for  enduring  as 
time,  age  but  enhances  their  unrivalled  charm, 
each  passing  year  adding  depth  of  color  and 
lustre  to  paneled  walls  reflecting  the  fitful  play 
of  firelight  and  the  glowing  colors  of  ancient 
stained  and  painted  glass.  The  magnificently 
carved  and  paneled  rooms  of  England  in  cen- 
turies past,  tell  the  story  of  a  stately  age,  for 
each  historic  period  has  left  its  indelible  impress 
on  those  architectural  interiors,  which  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  battlemented  towers 
of  ancient  castles  and  manor  houses,  with  their 
ivy  clad  walls,  gabled  roofs  and  mullioned  win- 
dows. 

History,   romance  and  tradition  are  insepar- 
ably associated  with  their  paneled  walls  which 
often    concealed    secret    passages    and    hidden^ 
rooms,  exits  to  safety  in  time  of  peril.  Although 
little  is  known  of  wood  paneling  before  the  four- 


Dining  room  of 
white  pine  in 
the  residence  of 
Allyn  K.  Ford, 
Minneapolis, 
delicatelj  (Mix- 
ed in  the  Adam 
style  and  paint- 
ed white.  Clar- 
ence W.  Brazer, 
architect.  Cour- 
ier She\  lin. 

Carpenter     & 

Clarke  Co. 
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teenth  century,  it  was  used  throughout  the 
Gothic  period,  gradually  changing  in  form  from 
the  earliest  type  of  wainscoting,  "clinker  board- 
ing" (narrow,  overlapping,  vertical  boards  fin- 
ished with  a  half  round  moulding)  to  elaborately 
Tcarved  and  decorated  panels.  Thus  wood  panel- 
ing illustrates  the  progress  of  architectural  in- 
teriors from  the  purely  utilitarian  toward  the 
artistic,  when,  with  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  increasing  desire  for  comfort  and  beauty,  the 
plain  boarding  used  to  sheath  stone  walls  and 
protect  from  cold,  was  developed  into  paneling 
so  elaborately  carved,  that  as  an  interior  dec- 
oration it  will  never  be  surpassed. 

The  most  typical  carving  of  the  Gothic  period 
was  the  ecclesiastical  motif  known  as  'iinenfold", 
a  design  suggesting  vertical  folds  of  linen,  sym- 
bolic of  the  napkin,  or  chalice  veil  used  to  cover 
the  Host.  This  pattern,  first  used  on  screens  in 
churches,  later  adorned  the  paneled  walls  of 
medieval  castles.  The  plain  vertical  folds  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  Iinenfold  paneling, 
ogee  shaped  at  top  and  base,  were  later  enriched 
by  delicate  carving  simulating  embroidery, 
bunches  of  grapes,  trefoil  and  fleur-de-lis,  the 
elaboration  reaching  its  highest  perfection  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Later  in  the  century  wood  paneling  was  or- 
namented with  graceful  scrolls,  acanthus  leaves, 
figures,  medallioned  heads,  heraldic  shields, 
delicate  Gothic  tracery,  lilies  and  Tudor  roses 
which  flowered  perennially  in  carving  and  were 
usually  painted  in  the  colors  of  Lancaster  or 
York.  The  use  of  color  for  enriching  wainscoting 
and  moulded  plaster  ceilings  was  an  important 
feature  in  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  interiors,  the 
decorative  details  being  accented  with  clear  red. 
blue,  yellow,  silver  and  gold,  giving  a  brilliant 
effect.  Gold  and  light  blue  were  popular  combina- 
tions and  modernism  has  nothing  on  the  wainscot 
"spattered  with  gold  stars  and  crosses  and  var- 
nished green." 

In  Elizabethan  times  the  chimney  piece  was 

fthe  most  important  feature  of  the  great  hall,  for 

tire  worshippers  were  numerous   in   days  when 

houses  were  drafty,  central  heating  unknown  and 


Reproduction  of  an  elaborately  carved  paneled  room  in  French  oak,  of  the  Louis  XVI 

period,  the  commode  and  bergere  are  Louis  XV  and  the  love   seat  is  Louis  XVI.  Fine 

lighting  fixtures  are  in  the  period.  Courtesy  the  Orsenigo  Co. 


Elaborately 
carved  and  pan- 
eled pine  room 
of  the  Georgian 
period,  furniture 
in  harmony  with 
the  time.  Finely 
carved  mantel 
with  ornamental 
swag  on  the 
chimney  breast. 
Courtesy  The 
Hampton  Shops 


PHOTO   BY 
RICHARD 
AVERILL 
SMITH 
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PHOTO  BY  AMEMYA 


was  only  a  trifle  less 
richly  carved  than  the 
mantel-piece,  but  the 
feature  that  offered  the 
greatest  opportunity 
for  decoration  was  the 
screen,  which  separated 
the  serving  quarters 
from  the  living  room, 
spanning  the  lower  end 
of  the  great  hall  like  a 
triumphal  arch  in  a 
pageant,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  carving 
in  a  screen  that  reached 
to  the  roof  can  only  be 
imagined.  Every  known 
form  of  ornament  was 
employed,  the  orders, 
terminal  caryatides, 
fantastic  details  crested 
with  balustrading  or 
openwork  strapwork, 
pyramidal  outlines  en- 
closing shields  of  arms, 
while  the  paneling  be- 
tween the  two  doors 
was  more  elaborately 
carved  than  the  great 
hall  itself.  This  division 
lasted  from  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  the  re-ar- 
rangement of  domestic 
interiors  rendered  the 
screen  unnecessary  and 
it  finally  disappeared. 
In  both  the  Tudor  and 


Above — 

This  beautiful  room,  paneled  in  pine  without  knots,  is 
stained  a  soft  sepia  and  has  a  dentil  cornice  and  elabor- 
ately carved  motifs  at  various  points.  Books  are  cozily 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace.  Courtesy  Buttler  Co. 


Below — 

Pine  paneled  walls  of  the  William  &  Mary  period,  from 
the  Manor  House,  "Frithman,"  on  the  border  of  Epping 
Forest,  England.  Queen  Anne  chairs  and  table  are  appro- 
priately   placed    in    this    room.    Courtesy    Louis    Joseph 


"hearth  and  home'' 
were  almost  synony- 
mous terms.  Ashlar 
stone,  marble  and  plas- 
ter were  all  used  in 
chimney  pieces,  but  oak 
was  the  favorite  ma- 
terial and  Elizabethan 
wood  workers  appreci- 
ating the  opportunity 
for  displaying  their 
skill,  carved  over  man- 
tels to  the  ceiling,  leav- 
ing the  surrounding 
walls  more  or  less  plain, 
that  the  entire  atten- 
tion might  be  centered 
on  the  carving.  Heral- 
dry also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the 
decoration  of  early 
Renaissance  chimney 
pieces,  a  panel  of  arms 
often  occupying  the  en- 
tire center  of  the  over- 
mantel. The  date  i 
erection,  the  owner's 
personal  history  and 
his  achievements  sum- 
med up  in  a  witty  say- 
ing were  frequently 
recorded  in  this  carv- 
ing, while  tap 

orated  in  i  ol  irs  and  gilt 
replaced     the     i 
caryatid  i 

In  many  sumpl  I 
rooms  the  wa 
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Jacobean  periods, 
wainscot  panels  were 
small  and  rectangular, 
but  after  1650  a  new 
style  of  woodwork  ap- 
peared, with  large  sur- 
faces divided  by  carved 
or  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters,  not  into  pan- 
els. Under  Wren,  the 
walls  were  treated  ar- 
chitecturally, divided 
into  dado  and  filling 
surmounted  by  a  richly 
carved  cornice;  an  im- 
portant feature  was  the 
great  width  of  the  ob- 
long panels,  from  three 
to  over  four  feet  wide 
and  tall  in  proportion. 
Wood  carving  from 
1660  to  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  is 
usually  classed  as  the 
work  of  Grinling  Gib- 
bons and  his  school;  it 
is  distinguished  by  a 
realism,  lightness  and 
delicacy  never  before 
attained  and  never 
excelled.  With  con- 
summate skill  and  un- 
believably lace-like 
delicacy  he  carved 
panels  and  over-man- 
tels from  pine,  cedar 
or  lime  wood  with  fes- 


\Im\L — 

The  walls  of  this  attractive  Bleeping  room  are  paneled  in 
hone]  Colored  knotted  pine  anil  the  simple  cornice  lias 
a  (lentil  course,  the  satinwood  bookcase  has  hue  floral 
inlays  and  the  furniture  i-  covered  with  brocade,  with 
brocade    cover   for    the    bed.    Courtesy   The    Hayden    Co. 


Below — 

Paneled  room  from  the  Treaty  House  in  Uxbridge.  The 
oak  paneling  is  typical  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  and  oppo- 
site the  deep  bow  window  there  is  a  handsome  fireplace 
with  paneled  wainscot  and  glazing  of  small  panes.  Fur- 
niture   is    in   the   same   period.   Courtesy   Louis    L.   Allen 


toons,  swags,  drops 
and  garlands,  mingling 
flowers,  fruits  and  veg- 
etables, birds,  butter- 
flies and  bees,  with  ivy, 
laurel  and  acanthus  in 
bewildering  profusion. 
The  fashion  of  pan- 
eling with  native  wood 
almost  disappeared  in 
the  reign  of  George 
First,  being  superseded 
by  the  new  and  expen- 
sive San  Domingan 
mahogany.  When  oak 
became  scarce,  red  deal 
and  pine  were  substi- 
tuted, usually  painted 
olive,  grey,  blue  or 
brown  touched  up  with 
gold ;  later,  white,cream 
and  other  delicate  tints 
after  the  French  fash- 
ion were  employed, 
often  accented  with 
gilding.  "Pickling  off" 
is  the  process  by  which 
the  paint  is  removed 
disclosing  the  beautiful 
pine  underneath.  Many 
of  these  lovely  eight- 
eenth century  interiors 
have  been  brought  to 
America  and  placed  in 
modern  houses,  where 
their  elaborately  carved 
and  polished  surfaces 
(Cont.  on  page  112) 
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The  porch  of  the  tennis  house  is  a  conve- 
nient place  for  a  sunning  after  a  swim.  From 
the  porch  one  enters  a  small  hall,  equipped 
with  an  old-fashioned  boot  rack.  The  out- 
door pool   is  a  few  yards  away  to  the  west 


Karl  Bock,  Decorator 
James  O'Connor,  Architect 

PHOTOGRAPHS   BY   MATTIE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


Detail  of  the  downstairs  lounge  and  balcony. 
The  furniture  is  a  natural  finish  bamboo  in  the 
Chinese  Chippendale  manner,  with  upholstery 
in  Mandarin  red.  Red  cedar  and  teakwood 
tea  and  coffee  stand  complete  the  furnishings 


Mrs*  Anthony 

Drexel  Biddies 

Tennis  House  at 

Irvington-on- 

the-Hudson 

Building  Is  Stucco,  in  Georg- 
ian Design,  with  Wide,  Open 
Porch  Surrounded  by  Wrought 
Iron  Balustrade 


The  tennis  court  in 
Mrs.  Biddle's  sport 
house.  The  floor 
here  is  given  a  fine 
springiness  by  put- 
ting close  textured 
clay  over  a  bed  of 
cinders.  The  roof 
is  corrugated 
with  Venetian 
blind-.  All  the  iron 
work  i-  painted 
white 
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The  ladies'  dressing  room  i-  in  the  main 
French,  with  a  Louis  XIII  dressing  table,  a 
Directoire  mirror  with  a  gold  and  black 
frame,  and  a  Qneen  Anne  cheval  glass.  The 
walls  are   soft   green,  hung   with  old  prints 


The  upstairs  lounge  has  vails  of  soft  yellow 
with  a  henna  rug.  There  are  a  Chippendale 
commode  each  side  of  the  fireplace  and  beau- 
tiful fruitwood  chairs  of  the  early  17th  Cen- 
tury. A  Jacobean  gateleg  table  stands  in  front 
of  the  fire.  Window  draperies  are  printed  linen 


The  men's  dressing  room  is  entirely  Early 
English.  There  are  fine  old  Jacobean  gateleg 
table,  Elizabethan  chairs,  Jacobean  stools  in 
front  of  the  dressing  table,  which  is  covered 
witli  red  and  maize  chintz.  The  walls  are  tan 
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mm 

MORRIS  ROSENFELD.  PHOTOGRAPHER 


The  Beautiful  Diesel  Yacht  "Cambriona" 

This   Handsome   Sea-going   Craft   Embodies    Every   Comfort 
and   Every  Luxury  that  the  Modern  Yacht-Owner  Demands 


The  paneling  of  the  living 
room  is  all  clone  in  burl 
French  walnut  with  borders 
of  Carpathian  elm.  The  doors 
and  window  frames  are 
American  walnut.  The  floor 
of  this  loom  is  covered  with  a 
two-tone  chenille  rug,  woven 
to  shape.  The  furniture  of 
walnut  is  Queen  Anne  design 
embodying  busts  of  famous 
admirals.  The  electric  fix- 
tures are  antique  bronze 


On  the  boat  deck,  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  given  to  the 
sun  room  which  is  finished 
in  green  and  white.  Walls  are 
given  a  garden  effect  by  the 
use  of  lattice  paneling  all 
painted  ivory.  The  furniture 
is  natural  reed  with  French 
enamel  binding.  It  is  covered 
with  printed  linen  showing  a 
quaint  pattern  of  sea-horses 
and   sea-weed 
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Interior  Designers  and  Decorators 
William    Wright  Co.  of  Detroit 
Marine  Designer,  John  11.  II  ells 
Associated  with  Cox  &  Stevens,  Architects 


j 


Curly  Japanese  ash  is 
Used  to  panel  the  din- 
ing room  and  the  over 
draperies  of  brocade 
are  in  soft  blue.  The 
walnut  furniture  is  in 
the  more  elaborate  Ital- 
ian period.  A  false 
deck  has  been  placed 
in  this  room  in  order 
to  get  a  level  floor  and 
in  the  curved  corners 
are  placed  cabinets 
decorated  in  Chinese 
blue  and  buff  lacquer 
which  were  conduct- 
ed to  fit  the  curve  of 
the  walls 


The  spacious  stateroom 
occupied  by  the  own- 
ers, is  the  full  width 
of  the  yacht,  paneled 
in  Movinga  mahogany 
which  is  finished  in 
a  soft  silver  tone.  The 
curtains  are  rose  and 
silver  taffeta  and  the 
specially  designed  fur- 
niture is  of  Louis  XV 
design  in  French  wal- 
nut. The  entire  floor 
of  this  stateroom  is 
covered  with  a  grayish 
green  high-pile  carpet, 
which  is  also  used  to 
cover    stateroom    deck 
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Transfer  Pictures , 
on  Class 

Attention     Is     Being     Directed     to     these 

Interesting  Works   of   the    Late   Georgian 

Period  as  Colorful  Mediums  for  Decoration 

of  Modern  Interiors 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


AMONG  the  colorful  decorations  asso- 
/%  ciated  with  the  English  Georgian  in- 
teriors, no  few  were  the  work  of  ths 
aristocratic  dilettanti  of  that  period.  Thes? 
embryo  artists  would  frequently  indulge  in 
various  passing  vogues  similar  to  those  which 
make  their  appearance  in  our  time,  then  pass 
and  are  forgotten.  During  the  past  few  years 
many  objects  decorated  by  people  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  of  England  during  the  later 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries  have  found 
their  way  to  America,  principally  in  the  pieces 
of  lacquered  woodwork  painted  with  more  or 
less  naive  designs,  examples  of  petit  point  and 
gros  point  needlework  and,  more  recently,  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  to  the  old  prints 
transferred  to  glass. 

Pictures  painted  on  glass  had  been  intro- 
duced from  China  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  doubtless  inspired  the  would-be 
artists  to  attempt  similar  work.  And  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  transfer  prints  were 
a  means  to  satisfy  the  artistic  urge  of  those 
Georgian  aristocrats  who  were  not  sufficiently 
skillful  with  the  brush  to  paint  pictures 
directly  on  glass.  The  method  by  which 
the  old  prints  were  transferred  to  glass  and 
then  painted  is  still  practiced,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  Assuredly,  but 

amateurs  of  the  present  time  would  ex- 
ercise the  necessai 

tted,  because  these  pii  tun 

My  colorful  wall  di  n  for  any  room 

treated  in  one  of  the  earlier  si 

Actually,  the  process  is  quite  simple  and, 
provided  care  is  taken  not  to  hurrj 
ished  picture  will  be  equal  to  an\  oi 
which   were   i lie  work   of  amateui 

Primarily,   it   is  essentia!   that   the 
of  glass,  to  which  the  print  is  to  be  trans 
should  be  free  of  bumps  or  any  of  the 


Above — Kneller's  portrait 
of  Lady  Torrington,  engrav- 
ed by  Smith,  1720,  and  trans- 
ferred to  glass.  Courtesy 
Louis  Joseph 


Below — This  racing  scene 
shows  the  less  advanced 
drawing  found  with  many 
early  engravings.  Courtesy 
W.  F.  Cooper 


Above — Engraving   published   by   Francis 

Adams,    1774,    transferred    to    glass    and 

painted.    Courtesy    Louis    Joseph 
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tiny  pits  or  other  blemishes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
unless  the  surface  is  perfect  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  air  remaining  between  the  print  and  the  glass  in 
which  case  the  picture  is  spoiled. 

The  glass  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  warm 
soap  and  water  and  either  left  to  dry  naturally  or  wiped 
with  a  cloth  and  polished  with  tissue  paper.  The  paper 
tends  to  remove  any  of  the  small  particles  that  may 
have  adhered  from  the  cloth.  When  dry,  the  surface  of 
the  glass  is  painted  with  a  thin  coat  of  clear  turpentine, 
and  here  it  is  very  important  that  the  turpentine  entirely 
covers  the  glass,  which  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  paper 
print.  The  latter  is  first  thoroughly  soaked  in  clean  water 
and  partially  dried,  then  placed  with  the  print  down- 
wards on  the  glass. 

To  assure  satisfactory  results  and  a  picture  worthy 
of  the  effort,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  greatest  care 
be  taken  in  removing  the  paper.  After  this  is  laid  on 
the  glass  it  is  re-dampened  with  a  wet  sponge  gently 
passed  over  the  paper  but  with  just  enough  pressure 
to  ensure  that  all  traces  of  possible  air  bubbles  are 
removed.  It  is  essential  that  this  sponging  be  continued 
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\1ki\c  -Aii    interesting    French    cartoon 

transferred  to  glass  by  an  English  artist 

and  painted  in  excellent   >t\le.  Courtesy 

Louis  Josi']ili 


Above — Engraving    ]>y    R.    Cor- 

butt   from   the   portrait    of   Miss 

Gravile  l>y  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Courtesy  Louis  Joseph 


Below — The  artist  who  painted 
this  transfer  picture  has  made 
good  u?e  of  contrasting  colors, 
introducing  brighter  tones  in  the 
coat  of  the  stable-boy.  Courtesy 
W.  F.  Cooper 
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for  some  time  and  it  will  then  be  noticed  that 
the  back  of  the  print  commences  to  roll  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  effect  of  an  eraser 
on  paper. 

Immediately  these  tiny  fragments  of  fibre 
appear,  replace  the  sponge  by  the  finger  tips 
and  with  a  gentle  and  even  pressure  continue 
to  rub  the  back  of  the  print.  In  this  way — 
always  remembering  that  patience  is  impera- 
tive— the  whole  of  the  white  paper  may  be 
removed,  leaving  the  black  outline  of  the 
printed  picture  on  the  glass. 

Sceptics  will  insist  that  it  is  impossible. 
Admittedly,  it  is  not  always  at  first  easy  to 
develop  a  suitable  pressure  of  the  finger  tips, 
but  a  few  experiments  will  determine  this. 
Naturally,  the  work  of  the  fingers  is  the  most 
important  of  the  entire  process  because,  if 
too  great  a  pressure  is  placed  upon  any  part, 
the  printed  outline  in  that  section  is  very 
apt  to  be  removed  and  the  entire  picture  is 
then  useless. 

When  the  paper  has  all  been  removed  and 
the  print  "laid  on"  the  glass  the  design  must 
be  left  to  dry;  but  no  artificial  heat  may  be 
used.  When  dry,  the  side  of  the  glass  on 
which  the  transfer  has  been  laid  is  again 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  turpentine  applied 
by  a  fine  brush.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
"fixing";  in  other  words,  it  lessens  the  risk 
of  the  outline  being  moved  when  applying  the 
colors.  The  picture  is  now  composed  of  skele- 
ton outlines  of  different  subjects  and  these  are 
filled  in  with  enamel  colors  suitable  to  the 
natural  tones  of  the  trees,  the  dresses  of  the 
various  figures,  the  sky,  and  the  sea.  These 
colors  are  always  applied  to  the  side  of  the 
glass  on  which  the  transfer  was  made,  the 
reason  being  that  the  outlines  are  materially 
softened  when  one  sees  them  through  the  glass. 
We  have  purposely  dealt  rather  lengthily 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Falcon  Lair,  built  for  Rudolph  Valentino  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California,  combines  a  magnificent,  far-reaching 
view   with  a   comfortable    sense    of   feudal    security 


Along  the  Pacific  are  many  picturesque  sites.  The 
George  O.  Schoolcraft  residence,  near  Los  Angeles, 
faces    both    the    ocean    and    the    hillside    above    it 


Placing  Your  House  on  a  Hillside 

This    Often    Develops     Difficult    Problems    which,    Surmounted, 
Add  Beauty  to  the  Architectural  Form  and  Charm  to  the  Landscape 

By  MARC   N.  COODNOW 


FROM  the  aspect  of  picturesqueness, 
no  less  than  from  that  of  beauty  and 
fitness,  the  hillside  house  has,  within 
recent  years,  strongly  commended  itself 
to  home  builders.  Especially  among  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  suburban 
life,  the  well-planned  house  of  this  type 
has  found  much  favor  with  owners,  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  the  architect, 
the  landscapist  and  the  decorator  op- 
portunities that  call  for  the  very  best 
of  their  several  abilities. 

With  the  growing  appreciation  that 
the  hillside  house  is,  if  anything,  more 
of  a  problem  of  design  than  the  house 
on  level  ground,  there  has  developed  a 
markedly  improved  type  of  architecture 
in  this  special  field  of  exterior  and  inte- 
rior planning.  For  an  undeniably  new 
freedom  of  treatment  has  sprung  from 
the  very  atmosphere  and  surroundings 
of  the  higher  locations,  resulting  in  a 
much  more  individualized  struci 

Since  there  is  no  crow 
tage  has  been  tab  n  of  beautiful 
out  over  rolling  hills  and  h  i  y  val 
With  less  restraint  than  obtain 

the  dt  it  of  hillside  land- 

scapi    ;ha  ed  nol  onb    info 
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A  distinct  ad- 
vantage ac- 
crues to  the 
hillside  house 
hy  means  of 
the  terraced 
garden,  with 
pools  that  mir- 
ror the  lines 
and  masses  of 
the  house.  Na- 
tive rock,  col- 
ored tiles  and 
wrought-iron 
play  an  impor- 
tant decorative 
part  in  this  in- 
teresting set- 
ting for  the 
home  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Grant, 
Beverly    Hills 


Gordon  Kaufmann,  Architect 


Edward  Huntsman  Trout,  Landscape  Architect 


By  careful 
planning, 
beautiful  views 

of  sea  and 
hills  may  be 
brought  into 
the  terraced 
garden.  House 
of  Miss  Mary 
M.  Cain,  Palos 
Yerdes,  Cali- 
fornia. Here, 
the  Spanish 
detail  is  beau- 
tifully accom- 
plished both  in 
the  garden  and 
the  architec- 
tural treatment 


fl 
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Kirtland  Cutter,  Architect 

The  hacienda  type  of  Spanish  architecture  lends  itself  readily  to  the  hillside  site.  The  livability  of  this  home  of  Mr.  James 
E.   Buchanan   is   increased   by   the   sheltered  patio   on  the    lee  side,  with  the  garden  enclosure  acting  as  a  windbreak 


lines,  but  lines  which,  perhaps,  have  broken 
with  tradition  and  yet  have  achieved  very  strik- 
ing and  charming  effects.  Thus  the  hillside  has 
frequently  been  transformed  from  a  tangled 
waste  into  a  well-ordered  unity  of  proportion, 
form  and  balance,  with  a  high  degree  of  artis- 
tic beauty. 

One  of  the  difficult  lessons  to  learn  has  been 
the  one  that  beautifully  designed  individual 
homes  on  hill  slopes  may  lose  their  beauty  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  discord  with  their  sur- 
roundings. Anyone  who  turns  to  the  heights 
for  his  abode  should  very  soon  realize  that  it 
must  be  his  chief  endeavor  to  obtain  true  har- 
mony in  form  and  color,  appropriateness  and 
balance;  that  only  when  homes  and  gardens, 
streets  and  walks,  walls  and  bridges  all  combine 
into  one  unified  whole,  fitting  the  topography 
of  the  site,  can  the  development  be  said  to  be 
complete  and  satisfying. 

Where  there  is  an  inflow  of  heterogeneous 
motives,  ideas  and  expressions,  both  the  archi- 
tect and  the  landscapist  will  need  a  fine  sense 
of  values  in  order  to  harmonize  their  particu- 
lar endeavors  with  the  community  itself.  But, 
as  so  frequently  happens,  the  hillside  may  be 
prolific  of  sites  that,  by  nature,  are  almost  if 
not  entirely  secluded,  in  which  case  the  indi- 
1,1  treatment  of  both  site  and  house  is  a 
ical  outcome.  Thus  one  finds  certain  hillside 
projects  where  a  va- 


Myron  Hunt,  Architec 


riety  of  architecture 
and  the  va- 

ate. 

there  cli- 

matic .11 
tradil 
■>!  work  'in  n 


Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
the   landscape   ar- 
chitect, lias  achieved  an 
■■-linn   effect    in  his 
grounds  bj    the  use  of 
Datura]    rock    from    the 
i  etaining  wall, 
fat  cd  on  ili,'  \<>w  cr  side 
with    low-growing   flow- 
•;    hi  nil-.  Located 
on  a  Palos  \  erdee  slope 
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Exceptionally  Fine 
Wall  Fountain  Groups 
On  Long  Island  Estates 

Each  of  these  Designs  Has  Been  Developed 
with  Particular  Skill  by  the  Landscape 
Architect  so  that  an  Added  Beauty  is  Given 
to  the  Carden  as  a  Whole  in  Addition  to  the 
Charm   of  the   Fine   Statuary  Details 


PHOTO   BY  MATT1E   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


Upper  Right — Wall  fountain  against  a  vine-covered  wall 
on  the  upper  terrace  at  "Ballyshear,"  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Van  Vleck,  Jr.,  at  Southampton.  Colorful 
perennials  grow  around  the  base.  Annette  Hoyt  Flanders, 
Landscape   Architect 

Above — Fountain  group  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Wilfrid 
T.  Pratt,  Henry  Crenier,  sculptor.  The  statuary  group  is 
placed  on  the  main  axis  of  the  porch  and  living  room.  The 
figures  are  in  yellow  marble.  Jacob  John  Spoon,  Land- 
scape Architect 

Right — Water  way  and  wall  fountain  on  the  estate  of 
George  Bullock  at  Oyster  Bay.  The  placing  of  the  fountain 
against  a  stone  wall  and  at  the  foot  of  a  water  run-way  is 
especially  interesting.  The  mass  border  planting  is  luxur- 
iant and  brilliant 


For  these  three  photographs,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Architectural  League 
of  New  York.  They  were  an  interesting 
part  of  the  exceptionally  fine  Exhib- 
ition   held    this    season   in    New   York 
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The  "Cran- 
ford  Pink" 
chrysanthe- 
mum, a  large- 
flowered, 
early  variety 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  Garden 

These  Wonderful,  Autumn  Blossoming  Plants  that  Make  Us  Forget  the*'. 

Summer  Is  Gone  and  Winter  Is  Coming,  Are  Carefully  Studied  in  this 

Article,  as  to  Variety,   Color  and   Planting.    Eighth  of  a  Series 

By  T.A.WESTON 

Associate  Editor  of  THE  FLORIST  EXCHANGE 


Right  —  The 
"Ruth  Hat- 
ton"  chrysan- 
themum  is 

among    the 

douhles   of 

great      merit 

— white 


TRAVELERS  in  the  British  Isles  can- 
not but  be  impressed  by  the  enormous 
popularity  of  Chrysanthemums  there. 
Whether  one  is  visiting  there  in  the  Summer 
or  in  the  Fall,  one  may  see  evidence  of  it 
in  every  garden,  while  in  nurseries  and 
market  gardens,  the  plants  are  to  be  seen 
in  vast  numbers,  some  cut  flower  growing 
concerns  having  around  half  a  million 
plants  in  pots  and  outdoor  beds  for  supply- 
ing the  various  markets  between  September 
and  January.  But  while  huge  quantities  are 
grown  for  market  in  the  United  States, 
mostly  under  glass,  except  in  California 
where  millions  of  plants  are  grown  under 
canvas  or  cheese  cloth,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  home  gardener  has  not  fully  real- 
ized the  worth  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for 
supplying  flowers  at  a  time  when  gardens 
are  showing  a  decided  falling  off  in  color 
effects  and  have  lost  their  gayest  blossoms. 
This  fact  may  be  explained,  to  some  extent, 


by  the  lack  of  truly  early  varieties.  Chrysan- 
themums are  essentially  cool  weather  plants 
and  they  are  also  affected  by  the  shortening 
days  of  the  Fall,  though  the  latter  influence 
is    obviously   of    no    particular    importance 
when  it  is  remembered   that 
British    gardens    are    favored 
with  much  more  daylight  than 
those  in  even  the  most  north- 
ern   sections    of    the    United 
States.  Generally  speaking,  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  hot- 
ter and  drier  during  the  Sum- 
mer than  that  of  Britain,  and 
the  influence  this  exerts  upon 
Chrysanthemums    is    shown 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  varie- 
ties   which    flower    outdoors 
during  August  and  Septem- 
ber in  England  and  Scotland, 
are  from  three  to  six  weeks 
later    when    transported    to 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  This 
difficulty  will,  however,  even- 
tually be  overcome  by  the 
development  of  home  raised 
varieties,  though  it  is  not  to 
be   expected   we    shall    ever 
have   Chrysanthemums  that 
will  flower  in  August  or  early 
September  in  the  East,  South 
or    Midwest,    for    the    heat 


Below — Another  double 
chrysa  nl  bemnm,  pink, 
"October  Girl,"  bios- 
sonij.   iii  a   graceful  spray 


would  render  them  of  little 
service.  However,  this  is  of 
little  moment,  for  as  a  rule,  we 
in  the  East  at  least,  are  not 
subject  to  frosts  severe  enough 
to  damage  Chrysanthemums 
before  mid-October,  whereas 
in  England  damaging  frosts 
are  apt  to  occur  before  Sep- 
tember is  out.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  some  of  the  British 
varieties  prove  of  service  in 
American  gardens  and  others 
may  at  least  be  of  value  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Happily,  one  or  two  Ameri- 
can specialists  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  raising  seedling 
early  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  outdoor  planting 
and  the  prospects  for  an 
American  race  that  will  meet 
our  requirements,  are  not  at 
all  unpromising.  What  we 
want  is  varieties  that  are  not 
more  than  3  ft.  or  so  in  height, 
possessing  a  bushy  habit  with 
a  certainty  of  setting  the/- 
buds  early  enough  to  ensure 
blooms  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  through  the  best 
part  of  October.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  main  reason 
why  most  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  fail  to 
flower  before  October,  is  that  the  incipient 
early  buds  fail  to  develop,  side  shoots  push- 
ing forth  and  carrying  the  plants  to  a  greater 
height  until  cooler  nightsencourage  flower  bud 
development.  They  spend  energy  growing. 


A  large  dou- 
ble chrysan- 
I  li  e  in  u  m  . 
"Firelight," 

deep  c  r  i  m  - 
Min.  a  brilli- 
ant note  foi- 
la  II     gardens 
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But  it  is  not  the  writer's  purpose 
to  discourage  the  planting  of  Chrys- 
anthemums in  the  garden.  Far  from 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
regcy  varieties  that  in  a  normal  sea- 
-  I  will  give  an  abundance  of 
bloom  and,  if  the  plants  are  grown 
in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  even  the  latest 
of  them  will  flower  themselves  out 
in  a  season  like  that  of  1929.  Ac- 
tually, Chrysanthemum  flowers  and 
buds  will  stand  not  a  little  frost 
and  if  one  cares  to  provide  some 
protection,  they  can  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  flowers  long  after 
Dahlias  have  succumbed  to  frost. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  a  few 
sorts  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce some  worthwhile  flowers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  City. 
The  coastal  sections  considerably 
north  of  this  region  are  perfectly 
safe,  while  all  the  Southern  sections 
that  are  not  scorchingly  hot  during 
the  Summer,  are  certainly  suitable 
/or  Chrysanthemums  if  the  grower 
gives  them  moderately  good  treat- 
ment. 

As  with  the 
greenhouse  or 
late  flowering 
kinds,  there 
are  several 
types  which 
may  be  grouped 
as  double,  and 
single  spray, 
Pompon,  and 
large  flowering. 
Florists  collec- 
tively class  all 
spray  varieties 
«3fe  Pompons, 
but  the  true 
Pompon  type  is 
ball  shaped, 
varying  from 
button   size,   to 


The    "Lillian    Doty 
four   of  the   Doty  fa 
chrysanthemum 


one    of   the 
mily,  a  pompon 
various     colors 


A  seedling  chrysanthemum,  much 
admired,  is  the  white  "Mensa"  with 
dark  centers  making  a  nice  contrast 


V/2    inches, 


or 


larger  when  dis- 
budded. Spray 
varieties,  both 
double  and 
single,  natural- 
ly produce 
graceful  sprays 
of  small  to  me- 


Girl, 
Ruth 

white ; 
bey, 


A  hunch  of  "Cranfordia"  chrysan- 
themums, deep  yellow,  in  a  shining 
brown   jar — a    pleasant    combination 


"Gypsy  Girl"  is  one  of  the  most 
showy  single  chrysanthemums,  in 
crimson.     Interesting     and     brilliant 


dium  sized  flow- 
ers, while  the 
large  sorts  be- 
cause of  their 
stiff  habit,  are 
best  disbudded. 
i/J/ >  Among    the 

doubles  of  merit 
are    Barbara 
Cumming,   yel- 
1  o  w  ;    October 
pink; 
Hatton, 
Wm.  So- 
yellow  ; 
Tasiva,    white; 
Firelight,     car- 
mine; Norman- 
die,  blush;  Yel- 
1  o  w    Norman- 
d  i  e  ;     Ch  a  s  . 
Jolly,     pink; 
A.    Barham, 
bronze;       Mrs. 
H.   F.   Vincent, 
bronze;      Aqui- 
taine,      salmon 
bronze.      These 
varieties  will  all 
flower  by  mid-October. 

Pompons  as  a  rule  are  rather  later 
in  blooming  and  for  garden  pur- 
poses are  not  so  attractive  as  the 
larger  doubles,  but  for  cutting,  the 
following  are  excellent:  Golden 
Crest,  yellow;  Rose  Travena,  dark 
pink;  White  Midget;  Ouray, 
bronze;  Maduse,  bronze;  Adelaide, 
dark  red;  Anna  L.  Moran,  scarlet; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Bergen,  pink;  and  all 
four  of  the  Doty  family. 

Singles  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  for  cutting  and  a  few  good 
ones  are  Kitty  Riches,  pink,  the 
earliest  of  all;  Kathleen  May,  crim- 
son; Margaret  H.  Waite,  pink;  Rou- 
pel  Beauty,  deep  carmine;  Mrs.  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  mahogany  red;  Joyce 
(Continued  on  page  116) 


Among  the  double  chrysanthe- 
mums of  real  popularity  is  the 
fine  yellow  "Barbara  Cumming" 

"Candida,"  a  large  flowered, 
early  blooming  white  chrysan- 
themum  especially  full   petaled 
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Those  present  in  "Dancing  Partner:"  Ivan    Servais,  Mauricette  Ducret,  Jules  Epailly,  Patrice  Gridier,  Auguste  Aramini, 
Suzanne    Caubaye,    Germaine    De    Renty,    Henry    Stephenson    and    Lynne    Overman.    At    the    David    Belasco    Theatre 

Broadway  to  Date 

The  Passing  Show,  Flattered,  Flayed  and  Fumbled 
By  BENJAMIN   DeCASSERES 


"ladies  all." 

WHAT'S  become  of  the  rich, 
rare,  red  love-blood  of  the 
human  race?  Up  what 
mysterious  metaphysical  chimney  has 
there  vanished  Passion — the  Grand 
Passion,  the  passion  that  gave  us 
Juliet,  Isolde — and  Isadora  Duncan? 
Who     killed    Cock     Robin?     The 


Kathryn  Hamill  who  opens  in  "The  Second 
Little  Show,"  at  the  Royafe  Theatre 

he    modern    brain,    the    analyl 
ieci  ive    brain; 
1  nife  undei  the  scalp, 
ire  all  I'  Vlen  and  women 

h  i  dli    •,  over- 
i    elf  of 
[ity. 

1  ,uul 
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Eva  Le  Gallientie  will  open  her  season   of 

1930-31  with  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  which 

she  stars  as  "Juliet,"  at  the  Civic  Repertory 

Theatre 

Nancy  in  "Ladies  All,"  Prince  Bibesco's  de- 
lightful little  comedy  done  into  Westport 
(Conn.)  English  by  Elmer  Harris.  Bob  and 
Nancy  (and  Ann,  the  house  guest  of  Nancy) 
carry  on  interminably  witty  conversations 
;ihmit  seduction,  It,  technique  of  It,  and  so 
forth.  No  passion;  all  brainwork — quite 
1930. 

The  three  ladies  in  this  graceful  show  are 
Violet  Heming,  May  Collins  and  Germaine 
Giroux.  Into  the  studio-barn  blows  the  Great 
Male  it  (Bob),  who  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  Walter  Woolf.  Now,  Bob  goes  to  bed 
and  one  of  these  ladies  comes  into  his  room 


— and — well,  my  pre-McKinley  soul 
blushed.  Now,  the  audience  keeps 
guessing  with  Bob,  Which  one  of  the 
three  it  was  who — la!  la!  I  won't 
tell  you  because  you'll  see  this  plaf, 
and  I'm  no  spoil-sport.  But  I  can't 
believe  much  went  on  in  that  bed- 
room between  two  such  sophisticated 
beings. 

The  play  was  perfectly  produced. 

Violet  Heming  was  enchanting;  May 

Collins     was     ravishing;      Germaine 

.Giroux  was  pert;  Walter  Woolf  was 

(Continued  on  page  104) 

Julia  Hoyt  in  the  Cohan  produo 
tion  of  "Rhapsodie,"  by  Louis  K. 
Anspacher,    at   the    Cort    Theatre 
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L  Jfow  :  A  court- 
yard of  the  new 
A  1  v  a  t  a  (1  o 
Hotel,  at  Albu- 
querque, New 
Mexico,  oper- 
ated by  famous 
Fred.  Harvey 
management 
Fred.  Harvey 
m  a  n  y  year? 
ago.  made  rail- 
road lunch- 
eons  edible. 
Courte?y  Santa 
Fe  Railway 


Left:  The  Four- 
teenth Green 
on  the  golf 
course  in  Jas- 
p  e  r  Park, 
Province  of 
Alberta,  Can- 
ada, where  a 
snow-capped 
mountain  peak 
looks  down  on 
every  hole. 
Courtesy  Cana- 
dian National 
Railways 


Brown  October  Days  Afield 

Romantic  Rambles  Through  the  Nine  Canadian  Provinces— Paddle,  Pack  and  Pony  in 
Historic  Regions— The  Charm  of  Italy— Cool  Autumn  SunshineTravels,  Here  and  Abroad 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of  Songs  of  the  Trail — Hob  White,  (loon  and  "Possum — A  Mulobile  in  the  Cordilleras — Piere  Leval,  Pancraftsman,  etc. 


"My  heart's  desire  is  nothing  large: 
The  open  sky,  the  river-marge; 

The  soundless  woods,  the  empty  shore; 
Pine  needles  on  the  parlor  floor, 
"h  And  hazy,  lazy  hours  of  life 

Just  breathing  air; 
— One  couldn't   ask   much   less — No  strife, 

Peace  everywhere." 

RUDYARD   KIPLING   once   uttered  a  very  pregnant   truth 
when  he  asked: 
"What   do   they   know   of   England   who  only   England 
know?"' 

We  may  inquire  in  like  manner  of  all  the  people  of  every  nation, 
state,  and  province  on  the  American  continents  There  is  so  much 
in  this  world  to  see — so  short  "a  light  between  two  darks"  in 
which  to  see  it.  It  behooves  all  who  are  seeking  to  live  with  a  will 
instead  of  existing  without  one,  to  see  where  they  are  in  this  stu- 
pendous and  lively  cosmos. 

THE  WORLD  BEFORE  US: 

Apropos  of  this  is  the  fact  that  we  all-too-frequently  overlook 
that  part  of  the  world  immediately  around  us.  Distant  things  un- 


The  Santa  Fe  maintains  a  staff  of  forty  trained  college  women  as 
Harvey  car  couriers  over  the  Indian  Detour  and  other  trips  in  its 
New  Mexico  territory.  These  gentlewomen — many  of  them  linguists 
— know    their    country    and    offer    a    fine    example    of    hospitality 

seen  people  our  vision,  when  immediate  environment  should  also 
engage  our  attention.  We  are  aware  that  human  nature  loses  many 
golden  opportunities  by  striving  for  what  is  remote  and  disregard- 
ing that  which  is  easily  accessible.  But  then,  human  nature  has 
always  been  perverse! 

Travels  on  the  American  continent  are  too  often  put  off  until 
we  have  satiated  ourselves  by  distant  travels.  Foreign  travels 
wisely  chosen  and  advantageously  directed  by  qualified  travel 
organizations,  are  as  necessary  to  progressive  modern  life  as  food 
and  raiment.  But  so  are  the  home  travels  of  every  civilized  nation. 
If  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  our  own  country,  we  inevitably 
lack  the  comparative  discernment  required  to  view,  comprehend, 
and  appraise  foreign  lands. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  combine  in  their  natural  physi- 
cal aspects,  practically  all  the  major  travel  attractions  of  Europe 
and  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Orient.  This  fact  has  of 
late  years  become  rapidly  manifest  to  our  most  intelligent  citizens. 
The  railroad  and  steamship,  and  now  the  airplane,  services,  have 
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greatly  increased  their 
territories  and  facilities 
within  the  last  decade  to 
meet  the  increased  public 
demand  for  that  precious 
human  opportunity  which 
resides  in  objective  travel. 
american  autumn 
travels: 

Autumn  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  gen- 
erally a  season  of  zest,  of 
high  physical  spirit,  and 
a  firm  and  vital  mental 
vigor.  Men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  return  to 
their  labors  or  studies 
with  a  keen  sense  of  well- 
being.  Those  who  are 
privileged  to  travel  dur- 
ing the  Autumn  months, 
doubly  enjoy  their  ram- 
bles to  nature's  lovely  and  impressive  fea- 
tures. All  life  is  in  an  ascendant  mood  after 
the  freedom  of  the  summer.  Our  northwest- 
ern states  and  all  of  Canada  are  then  in 
their  most  colorful  garb  and  their  most  in- 
vigorating    climatic 


Tonto  Cliff  Dwelling 
Ruins,  on  the  Apache 
Trail,  in  Arizona,  on 
the  lines  of  the  South- 
ern    Pacific     Railways 


condition.  Then  the 
sun  is  still  warm, 
while  the  shade  is  a 
cool  benediction  by 


Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  Watertown  Lakes 
Park,  Alberta,  Canada,  built  in  the  manner 
of  the  Swiss  chalet  and  operated  in  the 
spirit  of  Canadian  hospitality.  Courtesy 
Great  Northern  Railway 


condition,  that  it  has  no  rival  in  any  country. 
These  two  transportation  systems  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  organized  en- 
gineering in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 


let  me  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  cordial  public  re- 
lationship, good  will,  and 
strong  financial  stature  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  National  are  nok 
due  to  the  accidents  of 
time  or  the  "muddling 
through"  so  often  unjustly 
attributed  to  British  in- 
dustry. The  world-wide 
favor  in  which  the  C.P.R. 
— as  it  is  called  by  busy 
men — is  held,  is  due  as 
much  to  its  wise,  attrac- 
tive, unstinted,  and  re- 
sponsible publicity,  as  to 
all  its  other  manifold  vir- 
tues. There  is  no  publicity 
matter  in  the  world  better 
conceived,  written,  illus- 
trated, and  distributed 
than  the  beautiful  booklets,  colored  maga- 
zine pages  and  spirited,  thoroughly  debunked 
newspaper  announcements  of  the  live  C.P.R. 

THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS: 

Within   its    opportunities   as   a   publicly- 
owned  enterprise. 


the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways' 
publicity  is  likewise 
always  sane,  conser- 


Roosevelt  Dam,  fam- 
ous irrigation  project, 
Apache  Trail,  Arizona, 
Southern  Pacific  Lines 


day  and  the  promise  of  a  crisp  night  of  wine- 
like air,  silver  stars  and  Hudson  Bay  blankets 
as  comforting  in  their  touch  as  the  fur  of 
a   mole.   Who   wouldn't  wish   to   be   alive! 

THE  NINE  CANADIAN  PROVINCES: 

The  nine  provinces  of  Canada 
are  worth  anyone's  time  and 
means  to  explore.  They  have  as- 
tounding revelations  in  store  for  the 
enterprising  traveler  who  believes 
in  knowing  something  of  the  New 
World  before  he  attempts  to  com- 
prehend the  Old,  and  worries  him- 
self daft  about  the  next.  This 
territory  of  remarkable  natural 
beauty,  great  silent  places  and 
healthful  playgrounds,  of  vast  en- 
terprise and  industry,  sustains  two 
of  the  world's  greatest  railway, 
steamship,  and  airplane  systems. 
Tin;  world's  largest  public 
a  \v: 

The  CanadianNational  Railways 
■"  largest  publicly-owm  i 
port  organization  in  existence.  It 
has  22,600  mi  n  opera- 

tion, and  the  prospect  is  fo 
more  Pai 

way  is  so  effectively  organized 
function  pi  rfectl; 

tics  arc  kepi  u  h  high  stand- 

ards   of  and    physical 


Below:  Sumptuously  appointed  bungalows 
around  Jasper  Park  Lodge,  Alberta,  Canada, 
which  prominent  Americans  and  Canadians 
frequently  visit  for  ideal  vacations.  Cour- 
tesy Canadian  National  Railways 


vative,  and  always  vivacious  and  entertaining. 
The  talents  of  its  management  under  its 
progressive  president,  that  brilliant  Ameri- 
can engineer,  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  public  service  for  which  this 
great  railroad  was  created.  And 
that  service,  as  we  recently  ob- 
served during  an  informative  tour 
of  Canada,  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
human  agencies  can  make  it.  Cars, 
their  generous  equipment,  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  berths,  food,  and 
courtesy  are  beyond  the  cavil  of 
the  most  preposterous  grouch. 

EROM  SEA  TO  SEA  IN  CANADA: 

Across  Canada  from  sea  to  sea 
is  a  journey  of  a  thousand  en- 
chantments. The  distance  from 
Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  to  Prince 
Rupert  on  the  Pacific  coast  is 
about  4,000  miles,  with  a  gratify- 
ing surprise  between  every  mile- 
post.  This  inland  ramble  on  land 
and  lake  and  in  the  air  depends 
for  its  rich  yield  only  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  observer  to  see  and 
understand.  From  "the  Silver 
East"  of  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Labrador)  out 
upon  the  plateau  of  the  flaming^ 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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Among  the  New  Books 

English  Royal  Life  Frankly  Treated,  and  a  New 

Novel  by  the  Author  of  "The  Constant  Nymph" 

Bv  BURTON  RASCOE 


Recent     photograph     of     Sheila 

Kaye-Smith,    whose    new     novel, 

"Shepherds  in  Sackcloth,"  i~  pob- 

lished  by  Harper's 


"Ocean  Parade,"  a  lusty  story  of 
adventure  is  written  by  Leon 
Byrne  and  Fritjoff  Michelson. 
It  is  published  by  Robert  M. 
McBride  &  Co. 


"the  edwardians" 

THE  work  of  fiction  which  will  probably 
be  the  most  talked  about  this  fall  is 
The  Edwardians  (Doubleday)  by  V. 
Sackville-West.  It  is  fairly  common  for 
novelists  to  append  a  note  on  one  of  the  fly- 
leaves saying:  "The  characters  in  this  book 
are  wholly  imaginary"  lest  some  one  among 
the  author's  acquaintances  find  a  resem- 
blance to  himself  in  one  of  the  characters 
portrayed  and  take  offense  at  the  portrait. 
Miss  Sackville-West  has  reversed  the  pro- 


Centre  right — L  eon 
Byrne,  co-author  of 
''Ocean  Parade," 
which  is  published 
by  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride &   Co. 


Right — Author  of  a 
new  novel,  "Together 
Again,"  Helen  Grace 
Carlisle.  Published 
by  Jonathan  Cape  & 
Harrison  Smith 


cedure.  She  writes:  "No  character  in  this 
book  is  wholly  imaginary".  Yet,  despite 
such  a  frank  avowal,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
novel  is  not  a  mere  roman  o  clef.  It  is  the 
most  completely  detailed  and  most  convinc- 
ing picture  of  family  life  among  the  British 
titled  nobility  that  I  have  encountered.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  young  duke,  heir  to  a  great 
estate  and  heir  also  to  all  the  obligations, 
repressions,  and  handicaps  which  his  inheri- 
tance entails. 

The  action  of  the  novel  takes  place  dur- 
ing five  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VII 
and  ends  with  the  coronation  of  King  George 
Y.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Miss  Sackville- 
West  has  drawn  upon  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales  for  the  character  and  position  of  her 
hero,  Sebastian,  Duke  of  Chevron.  The 
Prince  has  shown  the  same  disinclination 
that  Sebastian  shows  in  the  book  to  marry, 
produce  an  heir  and  settle  down  to  the 
routine  of  royalty.  The  Prince,  like  Sebas- 
tian, is  a  good-looking,  democratic,  likeable 
young  man.  Various  real  personages  figure 
among  the  characters  of  the  book,  including 
Edward  VII,  Augustus  John,  and  politicians, 
novelists,  ambassadors  and  statesmen.  Yet 
the  household  servants  at  Chevron  receive 
as  much  attention  as  the  other  characters. 
The  caste  system  among  the  servants  is  de- 
lineated with  much  humor  and  detail:  "The 
household  at  Chevron  was  indeed  admirably 
organized.  For  one  thing,  any  servant  who 
had  been  at  Chevron  for  less  than  ten  years 
"was  regarded  as  an  interloper;  at  the  end  of 
ten  years'  service  they  were  summoned  to 
her  Grace's  presence  and  received  a  gold 
watch  with  their  name  and  the  date  engraved 
on  the  back;  a  few  encouraging  words  were 
spoken  by  her  Grace  and  henceforward  they 
were  accepted  as  part  of  the  establishment. 
But  for  this  one,  brief,  intimidating  occasion, 
the  under-servants  rarely  came  into  contact 
with  her  Grace.  It  was  to  be  doubted  whether 
all  of  them  knew  her  by  sight  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  many  of  them  were  unknown 
to  her." 

Sebastian,  heir  to  the  dukedom,  is  a  moody 
young  fellow,  bored  by  his  mother's  guests 
and  vaguely  perturbed  about  life  and  his 
participation  in  it.  The  greatest  influence 
upon  him  is  an  explorer,  son  of  a  commoner, 
who  has  been  invited  to  Chevron  because  he 
is  a  celebrity.  In  a  confidential  talk  with 
Sebastian,  this  explorer,  Anquetil,  who  has 
come  to  like  the  youngster  and  his  sister 
very  much,  tries  to  stir  Sebastian  into  living 
a  life  of  his  own. 

"Would  you  like  to  know  what  a  man 
like  me   thinks  of  a 


place  like  Chevron?" 
Anquetil  asks  Sebas- 
tian. "It  fascinates, 
horrifies  and  shocks 
(Cont.  on  page  108) 


Self-portrait  of  Will 
James,  whose  auto- 
biography, "Lone 
Cowboy,"  is  pub- 
lished by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons 
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Courtesy  The  Dubois  Fence  and  Garden  Co. 


The  Importance 

of  Fences  on 
Country  Estates 

The  Fence,  in  All  Its  Modern  Varie- 
ties, Is  Recognized  to  Be  Essential 
to  the  Right  Appearance,  and  the 
Right  Care  -of  Garden,  Pasture, 
Paddock,  as  Well  as  for  Separating 
the  Garden  from  Highway 


Courtesy  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 


Courtesy  Robt.  C.  Reeves 


Charming  example  of  the  picturesque 
quality  of  the  woven  wood  fence,  being 
suitable  for  both  suburban  and  city  homes. 
Also    much    in    vogue    for    large    estates 


Many  of  the  large  country  clubs  u>e  the 
chain  link  fence  to  protect  their  beauti- 
ful gardens,  their  tennis  courts  and  their 
golf  courses.  It  makes at  appears 


>'" i  the  mosl  famous  hum  club 

horse   Bhow    associations   in    America    use 

the  old  fashioned  post  ami  rail  fence,  [ts 

durability   is  beyond  question 
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ITALIAN  RE\AlSU\CE  CIVEEE  VELVET 


E, 


The  finely  chiseled  design  in  this  Cisele  velvet  recalls  the  inspired  artistry  of  medieval 
times  .  .  .  A  plain  weave  of  the  same  luxurious  velvet  has  been  used  for  draperies  in  the 
sketch  at  the  top  of  the  page,  setting  off  in  exquisite  contrast  a  chair  upholstered  in  Cisele. 


F-  SCHUMACHER-  &CO 


jARLY  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  velvets 
of  rare  beauty  brought  fame  to  the  city  of  Genoa. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  velvets  called  Cisele. 

In  fine  lines  a  design  was  chiseled  out  of  the 
fabric,  leaving  a  tracery  like  delicate  filigree  in  the 
deep  pile  of  the  velvet.  Specimens  of  Cisele  velvets 
can  be  found  in  museums  all  over  the  world. 

Schumacher  offers  here  an  exact  reproduction 
of  one  of  these  famous  velvets.  The  same  exquisite 
design,  the  same  rich,  subtle  color,  the  same  mellow 
texture.  In  plain  weave  this  luxurious  velvet  is 
equally  lovely  and  combines  beautifully  with  the 
Cisele. 

You  will  find  in  the  Schumacher  collections 
designs  of  all  the  historic  periods  together  with 
the  best  work  of  contemporary  artists.  Trimmings 
to  harmonize  with  every  type  of  fabric  are  also 
offered  by  Schumacher. 

"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration".  .  . 

This  generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests  a 

wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics.    It 

will  help  you  to  plan  intelligently  with  your 

decorator  —  and  to  discover  many  new  sources  of 

charm   for  your  home.    It  will  be   sent  without 

charge  upon  request. 

Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  B-10,  60  West  40th  St., 
New  York,  Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to 
the  trade  only  of  decorative  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics. 
Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 
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Courtesy  Ornamental  Iron  and  W  , 


To  separate  rather  small  gar- 
dens or  formal  estates  from 
the  public  highways,  there  is 
no  more  ornamental  and  dur- 
able fence  than  that  shown 
above,  especially  where  the 
stone  posts  are  used 


Detail  of  a  typical  chain  link 
fence  installation  around  a 
country  estate,  showing  the 
durable  construction  and  at- 
tractive appearance.  This 
fence  is  heavily  coated  with 
zinc  to  make  it  rust-resistant 


Courtesy  Anchor  Weld 


An  ornamental  gate  appro- 
priate for  a  school,  a  large 
estate,  formal  garden,  or  any 
property  that  must  be  care- 
fully safeguarded,  and  at  the 
same  time  demands  a  digni- 
fied approach 


Courtesy  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 


Below — Fence  suited  to  very 
elegant  town  or  country  res- 
idence. The  use  of  open  iron 
posts  is  particularly  effective 
before  a  substantial  building, 
although  stone  or  brick  posts 
give    a    more    durable    effect 


Courtesy  Steivart  Iron  Fence 


The  fence  is,  at  last,  rightly  considered  and 
rightly  appreciated.  We  have  grown  to  re- 
alize  that  it  not  only  gives  adequate  pro- 
tection to  garden  and  animals,  hut  that  some 
of  the  nviver  varieties  add  a  most  pictures- 
cine  note  to  formal  estates  or  old  fashioned 
firmer  beds.  And,  for  this  reason,  fences 
are  selected  with  a  genuine  seriousness,  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  architectural  period  of 
the  home  and  landscaping  of  the  garden. 
For  instance,  a  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Pueblo 
house-  would  be  enclosed  with  thick  StUCCO 
nails,   frequently   topped   with    tiles   of   rose 

and  green.  The  garden  of  an  old  Georgian 
house  or  Early  American  type  would,  un- 
doubtedly, take  a  pit  ket  fence  with  urn-top- 
ped  posts  lor  tin-  Geoi  i  ion  and  plain  square 
lor  the  Colonial.  Of  course,  an  iron  (>r 

['I'""  it  mild    do    beautifully    for    a 

Tudor  <■■  0f  house,  with 

either  iron   posts  01  I  ,/  „  brich 

would  ah  >  be  interesting  foj  either  of  I 
houses.  For  pasture  and  paddock,  the  old 

rail  an<l  p., si  , 

and  one  will  find  that  it  n 

sniae  enclosure.  I  fence  thai  seems  to  link 
itself  with  almost  ei  ery  tyj  Iding  and 

every    portion    of   the    estate,    is    the    U 

fence  of  chestnut  split  saplin  „,, 

[Continued  »n  page  1 1 1 | 
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Building  &  Equipping 
Your  Home 

Floors  for  Every  Type  of  House  and  Room,  Includ- 
ing Tile,  Wood,   Rubber  Cork,  and  Composition 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Ass't.  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University 


BEAUTY  that  wears  well  is  a  difficult 
|  thing  to  expect  of  anything,  but  we 
require  it  of  flooring  materials.  Ap- 
pearances must  be  more  than  skin  deep  in 
the  material  we  select  to  go  on  the  floors 
of  our  house.  A  pattern  that  is  merely  applied 
to  the  surface  of  linoleum  soon  comes  off 
in  the  places  where  feet  travel  often,  but 
when  the  design  extends  through  the  whole 
thickness  then  the  beauty  of  the  original 
lingers  on  under  the  wear.  A  wooden  floor 


Foyer  showing  the 
charm  of  a  floor 
covered  with  un- 
glazed  faience  and 
its  close  harmony 
with  Spanish  an- 
tique furniture. 
Courtesy  Associat- 
ed Tile  Manufac- 
turers 
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The  elegance  of  oak  flooring 

for  a  hallway  is  shown  in  the 

square  paneling  of  this  floor. 

Courtesy  E.  L.  Bruce  Co. 


Linoleum  floor- 
ing is  used  in  an 
interesting  pat- 
tern for  the  cov- 
ering of  this 
Early  American 
room.  Courtesy 
Congoleum 
Nairn,  Inc. 


This  living  room 
in  the  Ladd  res- 
idence at  South- 
arapton  has 
the  floor  cover- 
ed with  wood, 
laid  down  in  a 
rather  novel 
manner.  Cour- 
tesy John  Olsen 
Flooring  Co. 


terrazzo  are  hard  enough  to  withstand  abra- 
sions and  bumps,  and  can  be  easily  cleaned 
off  with  soapy  water;  carpets  and  rugs  are 
soft  and  warm  under  the  feet,  and  not  dif- 
ficult  to  keep   clean.   Then  there  are  the 


covered  with  paint,  or  colored  varnish  retains  its  good  looks  only  as  long 
as  the  thin  skin  on  the  surface  remains  unbroken,  but  a  wooden  floor 
impregnated  with  a  penetrating  wax  will  hold  its  appearance  as  the  surface 
of  the  wood  wears  down.  A  thin  skin  of  coloring  on  tile  will  scrape  off,  but 
if  the  surface  color  is  that  of  the  body,  it  will  not  matter  what  abrasion 
takes  place. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  meet  the  specifications  for  an  ideal  flooring  material, 

\pect  so  much.  All  have  their  good  points,  and  all  have  their 

it  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  an  ideal  floor  material 

do  for  us.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  soft  and  springy  and  not 

feel  cold  so  that  it  will  be  restful  under  our  feet.  But  it  should  also  be  hard 

enough  to  withstand  wear  and  not  be  scratched  by  particles  of  sand  and 

grit  or  dented  by  furniture  legs  or  falling  objects.  It  should  not  be  porous, 

buthaveasu    ic<   so    npei   ious  to  and  dirt  that  a  little  soap  and 

n  it.  Such  opposite  requirements  as  these  are  as 

bad  as  trying  to  havi  and  eat  it,  too.  M  iterials  like  tile,  and 
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This  JNote  of  quiet  .Case 
in  Qmoothly  managed  Homes 


Q> 


'uite  often  it  is  the 
result  of  telephones  . . .  conve- 
niently placed  to  save  steps 
and  time,  and  to  expedite 
household  routine 


People  who  lead  the  most  interesting 
and  active  lives  also  live  most  graciously 
and  comfortably.  They  are  always  fresh, 
always  zestfully  ready  for  the  duties 
and  pleasures  that  each  day  holds. 
Their  homes  are  models  of  subtle  man- 
agement. In  them  there  is  no  bustling 
confusion,  no  shouting  from  room  to 
ro  >n,  no  scurrying  to  and  fro.  Instead, 
you  will  find  telephones,  conveniently 
located  throughout  the  house,  so  that 
one  is  always  near. 

Enough  telephones  are  an  essential 
of  the  well-ordered  home.  They  save 
many  steps  and  much  time.  They  pre- 
vent the  little  annoyances  that  destroy 
pleasant  moods.  And  they  get  things 
done  on  schedule,  or  as  you  think  of 
them  .  .  .  instructions  to  the  servants 

.  .  an  order  to  a  downtown  shop  .  .  . 
a  call  to  a  friend  in  another  city. 

In  many  modern  homes,  intercom- 
munication is  an  attractive  feature.  Bell 
telephone  intercommunicating  systems 
let  you  talk  from  room  to  room  within 
the  home  over  the  same  telephones  you 
use  for  outside  calls.  No  special  operator 
is  needed. 

Your  local  Bell  Company  will  gladly 
help  you  plan  the  telephone  arrange- 
ments for  your  home.  Just  call  the 
Business  Office. 


Much  of  the  charm  of  a  borne  depends  upon  the  ease  with  which  its  members  carry  on  their  varied  rounds  of  pleasure  and  duties. 
And  telephones  .  .  .  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  house  .  .  .  contribute  in  large  measure  to  this  ease  and  comfort. 
In  the  boudoir,  the  library,  the  sun  parlor  .  .  .  wherever  people  spend  much  time  .  .  .  they  form  an  almost  indispensable  aid 

to  gracious  living. 


Many  residences  have  an  additional  central-office  telephone 

line  for  servants'  use.  This  facilitates  household  business, 

and  leaves  one  line  always  free  for  the  family. 


And  don't  neglect  the  basement.  Telephones  in  the  laundry, 

game  room,  tool  room  or  den  -will  add  tremendously  to  the 

comfort  of  these  parts  of  the  house. 
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materials  between  the  above,  like  rubber  tile, 
linoleum  and  wood.  These  give  slightly  under 
the  feet  and  can  be  kept  clean  without  much 
trouble,  and  so  are  accepted  for  use  through- 
out many  homes. 

The  oldest,  of  course,  of  these  is  wood,  and 
its  resilient  properties,  inherent  beauty  and 
serviceableness  will  always  make  it  one  of 
the  favorites  for  the  home.  Oak  floors,  be- 
cause of  their  hardness  and  delightful  grain 
are  perhaps  the  most  popular,  but  any  of 
the  hardwoods  can  be  used  for  flooring. 
In    fact,    all    kinds    of    rare    and    colored 


A  very  striking 
model  of  mod- 
ern rubber  floor- 
ing in  interest- 
ing contrast  with 
antique  furni- 
ture. Courtesy 
Stedman  Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Sunroom  in  a  residence  at  Princeton  shows 
an  extremely  interesting  linoleum  floor  laid 
down  with  contrasting  black,  white  and 
jaspe  block  tiles,  in  harmony  with  room 
decoration.  Courtesy  W.  &  J.  Sloane 

woods  are  employed  in  the  highest  grades 
of  parquet  flooring.  For  general  wood  floor- 
ing, though,  the  other  hard  woods  widely 
used,  other  than  oak,  are  maple  and  beech. 
Very  durable  soft  wood  floors  are  made 
from  edge  grain  stock  of  southern  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  western  larch  and  west  coast 
hemlock. 

Many  interesting  new  developments  to 
improve  the  properties  of  wood  floors  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  One  of  these  is 
the  treatment  of  oak  flooring  with  oils  and 
chemicals  to  make  it  less  subject  to  changes 
in  atmosphere.  When  the  wood  cells  are  full 
of  moisture,  floor  boards  are  wider  than  when 
this  moisture  dries  out.  Freshly  cut  timber 
has  too  much  moisture  in  it  to  make  it  good 
for  flooring,  because  in  the  average  atmos- 


phere inside  of 
the  house  this 
moisture  will 
dry  out  and  the 
boards  will  warp 
and  open  wide 
cracks. 

Sometimes  in 
cheap    houses, 

poorly  seasoned  floor  boards  are 
put  in,  and  after  a  year  or  so, 
the  cracks  open  so  wide,  and  the 
boards  twist  so  badly  that  the 
whole  appearance  of  the 
place  is  spoiled.  Flooring 
$[%  that  has  about  9  %  moisture 
is  about  right,  but  even  this 
will  change  with  the  season. 
In  the  summer  months, 
when  the  steam  heat  is  off, 
the  air  inside  of  the  house  is 
moister  and  the  boards  will  be  wider 
and  the  cracks  less  between  them.  In 
the  winter  months  the  steam  heat  is 
so  drying  that  the  air  will  take  up 
the  moisture  from  the  flooring  and 
tend  to  open  the  cracks.  A  humidifier 
installed  as  part  of  the  heating  plant 
would  improve  the  condition  of  all 
woodwork  and  save  the  life  of  the 
floor,  as  well  as  many  an  antique  not 
built  to  resist  steam-heated  homes. 
Because  of  this  seasonal  change  in 
moisture  the  manufacturers  of  wood 
flooring  have  sold  only  narrow  floor 
boards,  since  these  have  less  chance 
to  warp  and  the  shrinkage  in  width 
is  not  so  noticeable  as  with  the  wider 
boards.  But  with  the  new 
treatment  of  wood  by  which 
the  cells  are  filled  with  oils 
and  chemicals,  making  them 
less  able  to  absorb  moisture, 
flooring  is  less  affected  by 
seasonal  changes  in  mois- 
ture. Wider  boards  are, 
therefore,  practical  to  use 
where  they  were  formerly 
impractical.  It  is  this  truth- 
ful and  vigorous  appear- 
ance of  wide  plank  flooring 
that  we  admire  in  old  Co- 
lonial and  English  houses 
and  it  is  an  artistic  satisfac- 
tion to  be  able  to  have  it 
again  in  our  new  homes 
without  giving  up  the  great 
comforts  of  steam  heat. 
Using  the  same  method 
of  treating  the  wood,  square  blocks,  made 
with     short-length     strips     of 

•  floor    boards,    locked    together 

at  the  back,  are  manufactured 
at  the  mill;  these  can  be  laid 
on  the  floor  in  a  checkerboard 
pattern  of  the  same  type  used 
in  parquet  floors.  But  instead 
of  nailing  these  blocks  down, 
they  are  set  in  a  cement.  For 
a  comparatively  low  price  this 
attractive  floor  that  remains 
firm  and  level  can  be  had. 
Used  in  the  right  way,  parquet 
flooring  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  floors,  and  with 
the  newer  technique,  it  is  sure 

Breakfast  nook  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Anna  Metz- 
gar.  the  floor  laid  with 
rubber  flooring  in  the 
form  of  light  and  dark 
tiles.  Courtesy  Coodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


to  increase  in  favor.  The  origin  of  the  word 
parquet  throws  some  light  upon  the  French- 
man's understanding  of  its  artistic  worth.  It 
is  said  that  it  is  the  diminutive  of  the  word — ■ 
pare.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  floor  suggested 
the  geometric  patterns  of  a  garden.  Coming 
into  general  use  with  the  purer  forms  of  the 
classic  revival,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  more 
formal  types  of  architecture.  The  tendency 
of  modern  architecture  to  get  away  from  the 
picturesque  and  lean  toward  the  smooth, 
polished  surfaces  so  characteristic  of  ma- 
chinery, ought  to  be  an  added  stimulation 
for  its  revival. 

Formerly,  the  artistic  disadvantages  of 
maple  flooring  were  its  extreme  lightness  of 
color  and  lack  of  any  decided  grain,  but  with 


An  unusual  linoleum  flooring  is  shown  in 

this  quaint  old  room,  having  quite  the  effect 

of   a    flagstone    floor.    Courtesy    Armstrong 

Cork  Co. 

the  development  of  stains  that  penetrate  into 
the  very  close  structure  of  the  wood,  it  takes 
its  place  with  the  more  sought-after  floor 
coverings.  The  older  types  of  stains  could  not 
be  made  to  get  into  the  wood  deep  enough 
and  so  were  unsatisfactory  for  use  on  the 
floor  since  ordinary  wear  of  feet  would  bring 
back  the  lighter  color  of  the  wood.  To  many 
decorators  the  light  floor  is  not  desirable, 
for  they  want  the  ceiling  light,  the  walls  a 
little  darker  and  the  floors  the  darkest.  With 
the  new  non-fading  and  penetrating  stains 
maple  floors  may  be  toned  down  to  silver 
greys,  dark  greys,  and  browns.  Other 
colors  such  as  green,  orchid,  and  blue,  al- 
though made,  may  or  may  not  prove  in 
good  taste. 

There  are  two  accepted  methods  of  finish- 
ing wood  floors,  one  with  varnish  and  thef 
(Continued  on   page    110) 
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EAUTIFUL    INTERIORS    By    COLBy 


> 


INTERIOR 

DECORATORS 
SINCE   1866 


-A  solving  the  problems  which  Attend  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  any  important  house/  it  is 
very  fielp/ul  to  command  the  facilities  of  so  complete  an  organization  as  Colby's.  . .  The  personal  services 
or  the  competent  decorating  staff  here  are  supported  by  resources  which  include  stocks  of  fine  mer= 
chandise  in  the  four  Colby  shops/  a  comprehensive  collection  of  antiques/  noted  designing  and  factory 
staff  and  buying  connections  in  all  principal  European  and  American  style=centers.  ^)rou  are  invited 
to  visit  our  display  rooms,  and  to  discuss  your  furnishing  problems  with  a  member  of  our  staff. 


A  dignified  eighteenth=century  dining  room  in  which 
special  furniture  was  designed  and  built  by  Colby, 


JOHN    A.    COLBy    and    SONS 


129  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 

Hotel  Astor,  MILWAUKEE 


15ol  Chicago  Ave.,  EVANSTON 
114o  Lake  Street,  OAK  PARK 
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A  Guest  House  of  Old-Fashioned  Comfort 

This  House  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  S.  Eaton  Stands 
in  the  Midst  of  Rolling  Acres,  and  Much  of  the  Fitting  Is  Historic 


The  living  room  of  the 
guest  house  has  walls 
covered  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned paper  in  cream 
and  wood-brown.  The 
furniture  is  upholstered 
with  chintz  in  cream, 
green  and  copper.  There 
are  antique  hook  rugs  on 
the  floor,  and  a  spinning 
wheel  just  as  it  would 
have  been  in  such  a 
nice  old-fashioned  house 


The  fireplace  in  the  liv- 
ing room  has  been  pre- 
served  in  its  original 
state  and  the  oak  beam 
in  the  ceiling  yielded 
flint  arrow  heads.  The 
pine  woodwork  in  this 
room  is  from  an  old 
home  in  the  vicinity  and 
most  of  the  doors  are 
fine  old  plank  pine  doors 
in    good    condition 
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Ladies-in-waiting  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
Embroidered  Yroud  designs  which  Orinoka  now  Weaves 

in  Co/orfast  Draperies 


Travelers  to  the  Orient  brought  back  descrip- 
tions of  amazing  fabrics  they  had  seen,  and  Eliza- 
beth, quick  to  appreciate  beauty,  fostered  the  home 
development  of  needlework  and  weaving.  Under 
her  royal  patronage,  both  cottage  and  castle  in 
England  bloomed  with  the  fascinating  fabrics  for 
which  the  Jacobeans  still  are  famous. 

Now,  Orinoka  gives  you  these  same  magnificent 
colors  and  designs,  adapted  to  your  modern  home. 
Across  the  recessed  windows  of  an  oak-paneled 
early-English  room  are  hung  curtains  of  Jacobean 
Frou-Erou,  that  gorgeous  floral  pattern  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  period.  Heraldic  chenille,  with  an 
historic  armorial  device,  covers  a  panel  of  the  wall  ; 
while  for  upholstering,  rich  tapestry  in  antique 
effect,  a  durable  radiant  cord,  and  a  cut  velour  are 
chosen  in  colors  to  compose  attractively. 

But  whatever  the  period  of  your  decoration  .  .  . 
modern,  early-American,  continental  .  .  .  however 
individual  the  color  schemes  you  have  chosen  .  .  . 
there  are  appropriate  Orinoka  fabrics  to  give 
rhythm    and    harmony    to    your    completed    plan. 

Orinoka  Colorfast  Fabrics  will  not  fade.  Neither 
the  brilliant  nor  the  subtle  tints  will  lose  a  nuance 
of  their  lovely  color.  Light  will  not  affect  them, 
nor  washing.  Every  thread  is  hand-dyed  by  a  spe- 
cial process.  Designs  are  woven  into  the  cloth. 
And  back  of  your  purchase  is  the  Orinoka  Color- 
fast  Guarantee.  Orinoka  fabrics  are  available  in 
an  extraordinary  range  of  shades  and  designs. 
Ask  to  see  them  when  you  are  making  yrour  drap- 
ery selections.  The  Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


O 


rinoRa 


k 


Colorful  Jacobean  hangings  distinguish  an  early-English  room. 
From  the  1930  Orinoka  booklet 


Send  20  cents  for  a  full-color  booklet 

of  neiv  interiors 

Hope  Harvey,  authority  on  decoration,  has  planned  twelve 
rooms  in  correct  period  styles  in  the  1930  Orinoka  book- 
let. Appropriate  materials  for  hangings  and  upholstery 
are  reproduced  in  color.  For  a  copy,  enclose  20  cents 
(in   coin)   with  the  coupon. 


• 


DRAPERIES  .  .  .  COLORS  GUARANTEED 
SUN  AND  TUB  FAST 


Orinoka    Colorfast   Draperies    are    guaranteed 

sun  and  tubfast 
The  Orinoka  Mills  guarantee  every  yard  of  Orinoka  Sun- 
fast  Fabrics  you  buy.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  author- 
ized to  replace  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase 
price.    Look  for  the  guarantee  tag  on  every  bolt. 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS,   183  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York  City 

Gentlemen:    I  should  like  a  copy  of  the  1930  Orinoka  booklet, 
Color  Harmony."    I  am  enclosing  20  cents  in  coin. 

Name. 

"Draperies  and 

Street 

Citv                                                                              State 

1421 
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The  guest  house  contains 
several  bedrooms,  all  of 
which  are  quaintly  finished 
in  maple  and  chintz.  Each 
one  follows  a  color  scheme 
of  its  own  with  delightful 
accessories  of  candlewick 
bedspreads,  dainty  window 
hangings,  and  rare  old 
appropriate   prints 


The  dining  room  is  finished 
in  knotted  pine  painted  an- 
tique ivory.  The  Colonial 
cupboards  are  lined  with 
old  coral  color,  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  paper 
of  cream  and  coral  tint.  A 
fine  old  pine  dresser  carries 
antique  pewter  and  Spode. 
The  table  and  chair  are  in 
the  period  and  a  hook  rug 
partly  covers  the  floor 


THE  RORRIMER 

BROOKS  STUDIOS 

INTERIOR 

DECORATORS. 

WITH 

MISS  THOMPSON 

AMEMBER  OF 

THE  STAFF 
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OOKS  ABOUT  US  (or  U.  S.  as  the  case  may  be)  from  the  clicking 

1  1  -r  jl~M  Coronas  of  the  visiting  clever  are  certainly  no  novelty  to  North  Americans, 
but  such  revelations  are  often  illuminating  and  frequently  tell  us  something  that 
instinctively  we  know,  and  tell  it  to  us  in  a  way  to  make  it  certain  and  conscious 
knowledge.  So  it  is  with  Paul  Alorand's penetrating,  breathless  narrative,  "New  York.  "* 

TO  QUOTE  A  FEW  LINES: 

"The  trolley  replaces  the  horse  car.  New  York  counts  almost  three 
hundred  telephones.  It  is  the  time  of  the  great  snow  storm  of  1888, 
leg  ot  mutton  sleeves,  red  satin  corsets,  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  negro  slaves  and  old  servitors;  newspapers  go  from  two  to 
lour,  then  from  four  to  eight  pages.  It  is  the  New  York  of  Paul 
Bourget.  Mr.  Henry  Collins  has  written  about  this  New  York  of 
1900  in  pages  full  of  humor  and  romance.  Society  is  no  more.  To 
dominical  defiles  bicycle  clubs  parade,  flags  flying,  rowers  in  white 
wax-cloth,  Chantilly  veils  for  the  women,  jerseys  and  white  linen 
caps  for  the  men;  fencing  is  taken  up  among  women,  an  old  English 
sport  of  the  18th  century,  golf  is  brought  back  into  honor.  People 
cease  rising  with  the  day,  wearing  cotton  stockings  and  button 
shoes.  Jams  are  no  longer  made  at  home;  bread  also  is  bought  out- 
side, from  the  bakers,  and  when  one  breaks  it  one  no  longer  thinks 
of  saying  grace.  Mr.  Bradley  Martin  gives  an  historical  masked 
ball  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria;  what  scandal!  he  has  to  take  refuge 
in  Europe.  One  begins  to  take  a  few  meals  outside  of  one's  home; 
Society,  invaded  on  all  sides  by  strangers,  by  actors,  by  unknowns, 
feels  the  need  of  counting  itself  and  throwing  up  artificial  barriers 
—  for  pleasure  mixes  the  classes — and  decides  to  limit  itself  to  four 
hundred;  this  is  the  number  of  guests  which  the  Salon  of  the  Astor 
can  hold  on  the  day  of  a  ball.  Immense  dinners  are  exchanged. 
The  grand  English  manners  of  Ouida  and  Marie  Corelli  are  learned. 
Between  fortieth  and  sixtieth  streets  spring  up  magnificent  resi- 
dences, which  have  all  disappeared  at  the  present  time  (except  be- 
tween fifty-first  and  fifty-second  streets,  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt);  the  crust  definitely  abandons  the  bourgeois  and  builds 
what  is  know  as  the  chateau  style,  that  is,  a  whole  series  of  minia- 
ture Blenheims  and  reduced  Chenonceaux  on  these  rocky  wastes 
from  which  the  master  builders  are  chasing  the  Irish  squatters;  these 
grounds  are  going  to  become  Central  Park.  The  taste  for  the  cha- 
teau of  the  Loire  (influence  Rothschild)  once  appeased,  is  followed 
\>y  a  greediness  for  the  Gothic  castle  (influence  Sassoon);  then  comes 
the  thirst  for  petits  Trianons  (epoch  Castellane);  that  results  twenty 
years  later  in  the  Portland  Square  style  (influence  Marlborough); 
in  the  Italian  palazzo  (influence  Baldwin  and  San  Faustino);  finally, 
today,  in  the  modern  hotel;  mirrors,  coromandels,  cutyew  trees,  etc. . . 
(influence  Elsie  de  Wolfe);  all  these  enthusiasms,  these  caprices  may 
now  be  read  as  from  an  open  book  on  the  face  of  Fifth  Avenue." 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company 

" 'Influence  Elsie  de  Wolfe,"  so  brief,  so  sure,  so  true.  As  one  looks  about  in  great 
houses  and  in  smart  apartments  it  is  everywhere  to  be  seen.  It  is  the  elegance  of  America, 
this  influence  Elsie  de  IVolfe.  Never  more  true  than  today  and  never  so  difficult  to  copy,  for 
modern  decorations  and  furnishings  require  the  most  special  care,  care  that  Elsie  de  Wolfe 
is  particularly  well  organized  to  administer  to  your  problem. 

ELSIE   de  WOLFE     —    G77   Fifth  Avenue,    New    York 
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QEEP  FALL  PLOWING  will  catch  most 
of  the  white  grubs  before  they  have 
burrowed  deeply  into  their  winter  quarters. 
These  ravenous  pests  are  often  the  undis- 
covered cause  of  damaged  lawns,  straw- 
berry beds  and  vegetable  gardens.  They 
flourish  on  the  roots  of  iris,  gladiolas,  roses, 
dahlias  and  other  flowers  during  the  spring 
months.  You  may  be  more  familiar  with  an- 
other cycle  of  their  life  than  with  the  grubs 
themselves.  Eggs  hatch  in  July  into  small 
larvae  that  feed  slowly  on  roots  and  then  bur- 
row deep  for  winter.  The  next  spring,  fully 
grown  and  hungry,  they  are  prepared  to  do 
their  worst  damage.  After  a  rest  that  season 
in  June  and  July  they  become  "May  Beetles" 
or  "June  Bugs". 

|=ACH  HEALTHY  SCALE  of  a  lily 
bulb  is  a  potential  plant,  so  in  dividing 
the  lily  bulbs  in  your  garden 
you  may  find  it  interesting  to 
experiment  by  breaking  off  a 
few  scales  from  your  choice 
bulbs  and  increasing  your 
plants.  New  plants  from  scales 
need  all  their  strength  for  the 
first  year  or  two  to  build  a  com- 
plete bulb  and  stalk,  but  after 
that  blossoms  may  be  expected 
as  from  a  regular  bulb.  Lily 
plants  can  also  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully from  seed  if  you  have 
the  patience  to  wait  a  year  or 
two  for  blossoms. 


|F     TINY      INSECTS      and 

water  animals  which  make 
their  homes  in  the  streams 
or  ponds  on  your  estate  have 
fascinated  you,  you  will  be  glad 
to  find  photographs  and  de- 
scriptions of  all  these  little 
friends  and  foes  in  Anne  Mor- 

If  yon  arc  looking  for  an  ornamen- 
tal  berried  shrub,  this  old-fashioned 
favorite,  "snowball,"  or  Symphori- 
carpos  racemosus  has  much  in  its 
favor.  Courtesy  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Philadelphia 


THE  most  interesting  garden  laboratory  in 
America  is  your  own  garden — and  your 
neighbor's.  This  collection  of  practical  ideas 
on  topics  of  seasonal  interest  to  the  gardener 
is  a  regular  feature  of  Arts  &  Decoration. 
//  you  have  a  problem  you  ivould  like  to 
have  discussed  here,  or  have  made  some  dis- 
covery which  will  help  other  gardeners,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


gan's  "Field  Book  of  Ponds  and  Streams" 
(G.  P.  Putnam  Sons).  This  is  a  handbook 
you  can  slip  into  your  pocket  and  use  to 
identify  all  sorts  of  water  insects  and  plants. 
Its  author,  professor  of  zoology  at  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  College,  makes  the  life  story  of  a  Cad- 
dis fly  sound  like  a  fairy  tale.  She  writes  from 
first-hand  information — I  have  seen  her  pull 
off  her  boots  and  stand  barefoot  in  a  muddy 
stream  for  a  half  hour  or  so  on  a  cold  day, 


% 


forgetting  everything  but  the  interesting  little 
bits  of  life  she  was  dishing  up  out  of  the  stream. 
Aquarium  enthusiasts  will  enjoy  her  chapters  on 
animals  and  plants  which  may  be  preserved  in 
the  aquarium. 

|V|ANY    SPRING-FLOWERING    BULBS   can 

be    planted    early    this    month.    Narcissus, 

scilla,  grape  hyacinths,  snowdrops  and  crocuses  can 

be  put  into  the  ground  now  as  soon  as  the  bulbs 

are  available.  Narcissus  like  a  sunny  spot  with  rich 

light  soil  and  good  drainage.  Crocuses  are  a  spring 

favorite,  most  attractive  naturalized  by  planting 

in  "drifts"  under  the  edge  of  trees  or  along  the 

front  of  a  shrubbery  border.  The  bulbs  have  a 

ncy  to  freeze  out  of  the  ground,  so  it  is  well 

uli  h  them.  Do  this  after  the  ground  is  frozen, 

for  mice  have  a  great  fondness  for  crocus  bulbs, 

and  the  mulch  will  attract  them  as  a  winter  home 

if  they  are  not  forced  to  settle  before  it  is  applied. 

prefer  a   light   sandy  soil.   If  they  are 

m    the   lawn   an  edge  of   turf  may  be 


The  Amateur 
Gardener 

By  GRACE  A.  YOUNG 


lifted  here  and  there  with  a  special  sharp 
knife  designed  for  that  purpose,  the  bulbs 
inserted  underneath,  and  the  turf  pressed 
back  into  place.  Sometimes  small  circles  of 
turf  are  lifted  out,  the  bulbs  dropped  on  the 
soil  beneath,  and  the  turf  replaced.  A  use- 
ful table-  for  depth  and  spacing  of  bulbs 
appeared  in  this  column  last  month. 

pOPSOIL    for    about    three    inches    down 
should    be    scraped    off    the    site    where 


Left — The  Prairie 
fringed  orchid,  with 
its  large  showy 
white  flowers  may 
be  discovered  by 
the  fortunate  in  New 
York,  parts  of  New 
England,  Minneso- 
ta, and  along  the 
Mississippi     Valley 


Above — This  exqui- 
site "lady  slipper" 
grows  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  in  the 
Rockies.  White  with 
deep  purple  spots. 
Both  photographs 
from  Morris  and 
Eames  "Our  Wild 
Orchids,"  Scribner's 


you  are  to  build  before  you  start  grading. 
Put  this  soil  in  a  heap  where  it  will  be 
undisturbed  until  you  are  ready  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  surface  after  the  grading 
and  building  operations  are  completed. 
LTnless  this  is  done,  topsoil  from  some 
other  locality  will  have  to  be  hauled  in 
and  applied  before  any  planting  can  be 
done.  When  finishing  up  any  grading  job 
be  sure  that  the  ground  is  firm  so  that  it 
will  not  wash.  Grade  the  ground  to  roll  as 
naturally  as  possible,  remembering  that  any 
difference  in  level  adds  interest  to  the  garden. 

A  COURSE  in  general  horticulture  and 
ornamental  gardening  at  Columbia 
University  admits  the  lay  public  as  well  as 
regularly  matriculated  students.  This  course 
is  very  practical  for  the  amateur  gardener 
who  wants  to  know  the  basic  principles  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  covers  most  phases 
of  landscaping  the  home  grounds,  from  cul- 
ture of  trees  to  wild  flower  gardens,  and  of- 
fers conferences  with  experts  on  individual 
problems  of  landscaping,  as  well.  The  course 
is  in  charge  of  Professor  Hugh  Findlay. 
Enrollment  may  be  made  between  September 
17th  and  October  4th,  and  meetings  of  reg- 
ular classes  will  begin  September  25th.  j 
(Continued   on   page    119) 
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PARK  AVENUE  AT  FIFTY'  SEVENT] 


ANNOUNCES 


NEW  IMPORTATIONS  RECENTLY 
RECEIVED  FROM  ABROAD 


FINE  OLD  NEEDLEPOINT 

FRENCH  BEDROOM  FURNITURE 

PAINTED  WALL  DECORATIONS 

NEW  FABRICS  FOR 
UPHOLSTERY  AND  CURTAINS 


EJImoC*' 


SHOWROOMS  ALSO  AT  OUR  FACTORY 
IN  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  WHERE  OUR 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODWORK  ARE  MADE 
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Furnishing  The  Home 


No.  2  -  THE 
FIRESIDE  GROUP 


MEMBER  OF  THE  ANTIQUE  AND  DECORATIVE  ARTS  LEAGUE 


Jtwis,  Son 

383  Madison  Avenue 
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With  English  Antiques 


THERE  is  an  atmosphere  about  the  beautifully 
carved  mantels,  the  finely  wrought  brass  fen- 
ders and  fire  tools  of  18th  Century  England  that 
is  symbolic  of  home.  The  fireplace  group  is  essen- 
tially one  of  comfort  and  intimacy — qualities  that 
are  inherent  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  furniture 
created  by  English  craftsmen  in  the  18th  Century. 
Lewis,  Son  &:  Munves'  collection  of  fine  English 
antiques  contains  many  pieces  appropriate  for  cre- 
ating such  gracious  charm  and  friendliness  as  is 
expressed  in  the  group  illustrated  on  the  facing  page. 

An  important  piece  at  the  fireside  is  the  sofa,  settee 
or  love  seat.  All  three  were  types  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  great  craftsmen — Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite.  Sheraton  and  Adam.  The  designs  ob- 
tainable are  varied  and  representative  of  the  creator, 
but  comfort  and  beauty  are  typical  of  all. 

The  large  upholstered  chair  lias  been  another  fa- 
vorite piece  by  the  hearth  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  upholstery  into  England  in  the  loth  Century. 
It  first  attained  to  genuine  comfort  in  the  fireside, 
wing-chair  type  of  the  William  and  Mary  period. 
This  piece  with  typical  periodic  changes  lias  to  this 
dav  retained  it-  great  popularity.  The  upholstered 
chairs  designed  by  the  later  craftsmen  are  smaller 
and  as  a  rule  lighter,  but  they  also  were  created 
rase  and  comfort  as  well  as  beauty. 


With  these  pieces  as  a  basis,  the  fireside  group 
offers  unusual  variety  in  its  complements — end 
tables,  candle  tables,  the  tilt-top  tea  table,  stools, — 
all  were  designed  and  used  to  facilitate  the  com- 
fortable and  gracious  life  of  the  18th  Century. 

The  treatment  of  the  wall  space  along  side  the 
mantel  is  another  problem  the  decorator  must  solve. 
The  use  of  a  pair  of  side  tables — of  which  English 
18th  Century  furniture  offers  an  almost  unlimited 
variety — gives  a  gracious  stateliness  to  the  room. 
The  side  table  was  a  favorite  piece  with  both  Shera- 
ton and  Adam,  the  designs  of  the  latter  being  archi- 
tectural in  character  and  therefore  particularly 
effective  used  as  flanking  units  with  a  mantel.  If  a 
less  formal  effect  is  desired  the  beautiful  18th  Cen- 
tury bookcase  or  bureau-bookcase  affords  a  pleasing 
solution. 

One  other  element — and  one  largely  decorative  in 
character — was  the  mirror  used  over  the  mantel. 
The  large  drawing-rooms  of  the  early  18th  Cen- 
tury were  apt  to  be  gloomy  and  depended  on  mir- 
rors, both  during  the  day  and  especially  at  night, 
for  their  reflections  of  the  flickering  candles,  as  an 
added  source  of  light.  The  18th  Century  designers 
were  quick  to  appreciate  the  decorative  possibilities 
such  mirrors  afforded  and  today  they  are  found  in  a 
profusion  of  designs  and  types. 


Sheraton  Satinwoo<!  (  'h  Secretaire 

C.    1790 


Decorators  and  dealers  whose  clients  are  inter- 
ested  in  English  18th  Century  antiques  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  arrange  a  visit  for  them  to  our 
>ho\vrooms. 

A  History  of  Old  English 
Furniture  On  Request 

An  illustrated  brochure  containing  a  short  history 
of  the  development  and  designing  of  English 
18th  Century  furniture  will  gladly  be  sent  you 
upon  request. 

.  Idam  Side  Table  C.  1775 


New  York  City 


^^ 

pj 

) 

-:M                              ^k. 

Chippendale  Melon-Top   Tabic  C.    1765 


Hepplewhite  Sofa  C.   1775 
Adam  Caned  Pine  Mantel  C.  1775 


IMPORTERS  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AT  WHOLESALE 
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COFFEE 


PAUL 
REVERE 


Silver  antiquarians 
will  at  once  recognize 
the  exquisite  work  of  the  fam- 
ous Colonial  silvers mith^w^ 
Paul  Revere, tho  the  original 
piece  illustrated  is  a  clever 
re  p  ro  d  u  c  t  i  o  n .  ^n^v^v^ws^v^ 

Now  that  Antique  Silver  is  so 
much  desired,  those  who  pos- 
sess   some   exquisite  Old 
Piece  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  from  it  a  complete 
service  of  Silver  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  master  silver- 
smiths in  this   Establishment. 
This  also  applies  to  those  who 
have  portions  of 
Old  Family  Silver. 


This  Collection 
of  Silver  is  rated 
one  of  the  most 
important   in 
the  World  =  of 
Dinner  and  Tea 
Services  with 
Flatware 
to  match. 


_  :  / 


BAILEY  BANKS 
BIDDLE  CO. 

vy  £  LERS    -S'l'LVE'RS  M  ITHS 

VLDISTS 

Bhestnut    Street 


The  Ancient  Japanese  Screens 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


simple  monochrome  studies  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Ashikaga  masters, 
although  they  lack  the  decorative 
quality  which  makes  the  later  styles 
so  suitable  as  pieces  of  furniture.  I 
remember  seeing  in  Mr.  Arthur  Mor- 
rison's collection,  when  it  was  still  in 
his  own  house  and  had  not  yet  passed 
to  the  British  Museum,  two  great 
monochrome  landscape  screens  by 
the  Kano  master,  Tanyu.  Faint  stud- 
ies in  silvery  grey  ink  of  a  vast 
mountain  scene,  with  distant  peaks, 
torrents,  stretches  of  lake  and  stream, 
seen  fitfully  through  films  of  mist. 
Mr.  Morrison  placed  the  two  six-fold 
screens  circle-wise  round  me  as  I  sat 
on  the  floor  in  Japanese  fashion  and' 
the  effect  was  astonishing.  One's 
spirit  seemed  to  float  away  into  the 
boundless  mountain  spaces  and  to 
become  one  with  the  landscape  it- 
self. No  European  landscape  ever  ex- 
ercised on  me  so  powerful  an  effect. 
Beautiful  as  such  screens  are,  their 
dignified  austerity  is  so  far  removed 
from  anything  that  touches  our  or- 
dinary life  that  they  demand  a  setting 
of  their  own.  One  would  need  to  give 
up  the  room  to  them,  keeping  out 
the  evidences  of  our  more  obvious 
and  pretentious  modern  civilization, 
along  with  the  vulgar  noise  and  jangle 
of  modern  life.  Then,  indeed,  we 
should  have  a  little  haven  of  rest. 

Much  more  striking  as  a  decora- 
tion, though  still  noble  and  dignified, 
is  the  great  eagle  and  pine  tree  screen 
by  the  early  Kano  master  of  the  16th 
Century,  Utanosuke,  which  we  re- 
produce by  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Yamanaka,  in  whose  possession  it 
now  is.  Here  we  have  a  masterly 
example  of  the  skill  of  the  Japanese 
screen  painter.  Each  panel  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  each  pair  of  panels 
makes  a  happy  combination,  and  the 
whole,  pine  tree  and  birds  and  bil- 
lowing clouds  of  gold,  forms  a  design 
of  almost  epic  grandeur.  Perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  passage  of  all  is  the 
group  of  two  fighting  eagles,  poised  in 
mid-air,  occupying  fourth  and  fifth 
panels. 

Worthy  to  compare  with  the  Uta- 
nosuke screen  is  the  majestic  de- 
sign of  cedars  and  pine  trees  in  snow 
which  is  now  in  the  Freer  collection. 
It  used  to  be  attributed  to  Kano  Eito- 
ku  himself,  though  now  a  more  cautious 
age  is  content  to  say,  "by  a  Kano 
master  of  the  late  16th  Century."  In 
any  case  it  is  a  supreme  example. 
The  whole  composition  forms  a  great 
unfold  screen  about  six  feet  in  height, 
and  when  fully  open,  about  fourteen 
feet  wide.  The  sky  is  of  gold,  against 
which  the  brown  trunks  of  the  cedars 
stand  straight  as  cathedral  pillars. 
The  great  branches  are  weighted  with 
snow  which  partly  covers  the  green 
foliage  and  snow  lies  also  on  the 
ground.  A  gold  cloud  is  introduced  in 
the  most  arbitrary  but  decorative 
fashion  among  the  branches,  and  an- 
other covers  part  of  the  foreground. 
Beyond,  smaller  pine  trees  in  dark 
green  are  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
design  which  combines  to  such  an 
extent  supreme  decorative  beauty 
with  a  true  feeling  for  the  grandeur 
of  nature. 

The  period  of  Eitoku  and  his  fol- 
lower Savraku  might  well  be  called 
the  grand  age  of  screen  design,  the 
different  daimiyos  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  splendour  of  the  sets  in 
their  possession.  In  the  peaceful, 
prosperous    days    of   the    Tokugawa 


period,  we  come  to  a  great  group  of 
screen  designers — Koyetsu,  witK,  ais 
followers;  Sotatsu  and  Korin,  who 
bring  to  screen  design  a  fertility  of 
resource,  a  whimsical  fancy,  a  gaiety 
and  lightness  of  touch,  which,  added 
to  splendour  of  decoration,  make 
their  screens  almost  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all. 

Koyetsu,  the  founder  of  the  style,  is 
the  rarest  of  all,  authentic  examples 
of  his  work  being  few.  Several  mag- 
nificent screens  attributed  to  him  are 
in  the  Freer  collection,  notably  a 
pair  representing  growing  maize, 
which  in  the  extraordinary  sense  of 
vitality  and  rhythmic  movement  im- 
parted to  the  plants  reminds  us  of 
the  work  of  Van  Gogh.  Koyetsu  was 
even  more  famous  as  a  lacquerer  than 
as  a  painter,  and  perhaps  it  is  his 
familiarity  with  this  medium,  which 
gives  such  freshness  and  originality 
of  treatment  to  his  painting. 

His  follower  Sotatsu  is  particularly 
noted  for  his  flower  studies  which 
combine  the  freedom  of  the  Kano 
brushwork,  with  the  rich  colour  and 
the  preciousness  of  handling  of  the 
old  Tosa  masters.  A  fine  example  is 
Messrs.  Yamanaka's  six-fold  screen, 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  floral  design, 
charming  as  a  whole  and  with  great 
variety  of  treatment  in  the  individual 
panels.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the 
employment  of  broken  colour,  so  that 
in  places  the  gold  ground  shows 
through. 

But  it  is  the  third  master  in  suc- 
cession, Korin,  who  gives  his  name  to 
the  school  and  is  the  most  original 
and  audacious  designer  of  them  all. 
A  lacquerer,  as  well  as  a  painter,  he 
handles  this  medium  with  extl  or- 
dinary boldness,  introducing  slabs  of 
mother-of-pearl,  pewter,  and  other 
metals  into  his  designs,  as  well  as  the 
more  ordinary  uses  of  silver  and  gold. 

In  his  painting  we  find  the  same 
disregard  for  ordinary  conventional 
treatment,  and  the  same  power  of 
seizing  on  what  is  essential  and  vital 
and  presenting  it  with  extraordinary 
force  and  directness.  No  other  artist 
has  succeeded  in  conventionalizing  so 
boldly  and  yet  retaining  so  fully  both 
decorative  quality  and  expressiveness. 

An  outstanding  and  characteristic 
example  of  his  work  is  the  great 
"Wave  Screen,"  in  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  In  Japanese  art 
the  wave  has  for  hundreds  of  years 
been  expressed  by  a  conventional 
formula,  but  no  one  has  pushed  the 
formula  quite  to  such  an  extreme — 
an  almost  abstract  rhythm  of  line,  as 
Korin  does  here,  and  yet  how  truly  it 
expresses  the  ceaseless  coiling  move- 
ment of  the  waters.  In  its  combina- 
tion of  silver  and  gold  and  the  rich 
greens  and  browns  of  the  pine  trees, 
the  screen  forms  a  unique  decoration. 

Another  style  still,  we  see  in  the 
screen  by  a  follower  of  Matobei, 
who  founded  the  popular  or  Ukioye 
School,  in  the  17th  Century.  Here  we 
get  an  example  of  the  curious  con- 
tradiction in  the  Ukioye  School,  deal- 
ing with  scenes  of  daily  life,  "pictures 
of  the  passing  world,"  as  the  name 
implies,  but  yet  reflecting  to  a  great 
extent  the  spirit  and  treatment  of  the 
old  Tosa  masters. 

We  have  the  same  old  convention 
— the  scene  taken  looking  down  from 
above,  that  we  see  in  the  old  Tosa 
scrolls.  It  is  curious  to  note  hf>  I) 
this  viewpoint,  which  seemed,  to  us, 
so  strange  twenty  years  ago,  now  ap- 
(  Continued  on  page  100) 
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George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  had  hesitated 
for  some  time  as  to  what  their  present  to  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  should  he.  But  at  length 
they  remembered  his  love  for  beautiful  china 
and  so  they  ordered  a  magnificent  dinner  ser- 
vice. It  cost  them  £1200,  or  $6000 — a  much 
larger  sum  in  that  day  than 
in  this.  But  when  they  saw 
its  pattern  of  birds  against  a 
background  of  rich  lustrous 
blue  they  knew  that  the 
Duke  would  be  delighted. 
Today  a  gift  of  beautiful 
china  is  just  as  welcome. 
And  no  longer  is  it  so  expen- 
sive that  only  princes  and 
millionaires  can  afford  it. 
For  a  complete  Pageant-Ser- 
vice of  Black  Knight  China 
with  colorful  plates  for  every 
course,  that  once  would  have 


cost  a  prince's  ransom,  can  now  be  had  for  as  little 
as  a  thousand  dollars.  There  are  also  less  elaborate 
patterns  in  which  dinner  sets  command  a  mere 
hundred  dollars.  And  you  may  start  your  service 
with  a  modest  dozen  of  plates,  or  sixes,  or  eights. 
The  lustrous  and  glowing    color    of  Black 


Knight  China  has  made  fashionable  the  vogue 
of  a  color  for  every  course.  With  a  Black  Knight 
service  the  modern  dinner  becomes  a  symphony 
of  blending  and  contrasting  color.  Opening 
with  oysters  on  plates  of  deep  cobalt,  it  may 
end  with  coffee  in  cups  of  rich  maroon — the 
differing  patterns  and  colors 
lending  variety  and  en- 
chantment to  each   course. 


Smart  shops  and  decorators  in 
nearly  every  city  show  this  love- 
ly china  .  .  .  and  hare  the  charm- 
ing boo/,-,  "Color  Follows  Color 
as  Course  Follows  Course,"  bv 
Helen  Vfford  and  William  F. 
Bruning.  This  deals  ivith  the 
decoration  of  the  table  in  the 
modern  manner  for  both  formal 
and  informal  occasions.  You 
may  obtain  this  informative 
book  from  your  own  shop  or  in- 
terior decorator  .  .  .  or  send  $2 
for  your  copy  to  Black  Knight 
China.  104  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


BLACK  KNIGHT  is  C///A^ 
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Transfer  Pictures  on  Glass 
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COMFORTERS 
BLANKETS 
CHAISE     LONGUE 

COVERS 
BLANKET 

PROTECTORS 
BED     JACKETS 
COUCH     THROWS 
BEDSPREADS 
PAJAMAS 

CLOSET  DECORATIONS 
I'l  I.  LOWS 
SHOE     TREES 
SILK     SHEETS 
HAT     STANDS 
DRESS      HANGERS 
SHOE      BAGS 
BOUDOIR      BOXES 
TRAVEL 

ACCESSORIES 


wish    fu If i  llrnei  1 1 


(JU  may  yearn  lor  a  yacht  but 
compromise  on  an  outboard 
motor  .  .  .  those  longed-for  matched 
pearls  may  dwindle  to  French  bril- 
liants! Life  is  like  that.  5  But  .  .  . 
have  one  room  where  you  play  tne 
1  rincess  ...  a  boudoir  of  subtle 
luxury  .  .  .  where  rare  antique  lace, 
the  sibilant  swish  of  taffeta,  the 
^Icani  of  satin,  or  the  hushed  beauty 
of  velvet  is  wed  to  Carlin  crafts- 
manship. 5  E-ack  design  is  one  of 
originality — each  painstaking'  stitch 
a  glimpse  of  perfection. 


Send   for  the  Carlin  booklet.    It  is  colorfully  illustrated  wilt 
myriads  oi  lovely  Carlin  creations. 


\sariin    L  ovnjoris.   <£fnc,  v 
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\i  »    ¥ork  .  .  .  528    Madison     Ivenue  at  54th  Street 
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Western  Distributors:   I.   Magnin  &  Co. 

San  Francisco Geary  St.  and  Grant    Ive 

Hollywood 6340  Hollywood  Blvd 

Pasadena Hotel  Maryland 

Seattle Fifth  and  Union 
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"Miss  Sweeting  setting  off  upon  her  evening  Ex- 
cursion for  the  Mother  Bawd's  health  to  her  dear 
Dr."  Courtesy  Louis  Joseph 


with  the  method  by  which  the  trans- 
fer pictures  were  produced  because 
many  are  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  one  of  those  so-called  "lost  arts." 

Many  transfer  prints  were  copied 
from  celebrated  French  artists  such 
as  Fragonard,  Watteau  and  Boucher, 
and  colorings  of  these  dainty  pictures 
when  carefully  reproduced  on  glass 
are  remarkably  effective  in  bedrooms 
and  boudoirs. 

Many  of  the  transfer  pictures  were 
undoubtedly  painted  by  skilled  artists 
whose  more  finished  workmanship  is 
apparent  in  the  execution  of  the 
smaller  details  of  the  features  and 
dress  of  the  figure  subjects.  The  pic- 
ture of  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange, 
is  a  typical  example  of  the  finer 
work;  the  hair,  jewels,  and  the  lace 
of  the  dress,  as  well  as  the  flesh 
colorings,  being  painted  in  that  ex- 
quisite manner  found  with  minia- 
tures. 

Probably,  however,  the  portraits 
evincing  the  greater  charm  are  those 
engraved  after  the  paintings  by  such 
men  as  Kneller,  Reynolds,  Chandler 
and  other  now  celebrated  English 
portraitists.  These,  when  transferred 
to  glass  and  carefully  colored  in  the 


style  of  the  originals,  sur- 
pass any  other  subj^.s, 
both  because  the  actual 
drawing  develops  a  more 
advanced  technique  and 
the  styles  of  the  dresses 
display  a  certain  ro- 
mantic charm.  Recently, 
we  saw  several  '  such 
pictures  produced  from 
engravings  of  portraits 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
among  them  being  Miss 
Bosville  and  that  other 
delightful  picture  of  Miss 
Graville. 

The  latter  lends  itself 
particularly  as  a  transfer, 
the  dark  green  of  the  trees 
in  the  background  form- 
ing a  splendid  contrast  to 
the  brighter  tones  of  the 
dress  fabric  and  the  warm 
flesh  tints  of  the  little 
Cupid  figure.  Equal  bril- 
liance is  achieved  with 
the  other  Reynolds  por- 
trait which  displays  the 
skill  of  the  artist  who 
painted  the  transfer  in 
the  treatment  of  the  be- 
jewelled hair.  Many  of 
the  engravings  were  first  published  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  and  the 
date,  the  title  and  the  names  of  the 
painter  and  engraver  appear  with  the 
majority  of  the  glass  pictures. 

All  the  portrait  subjects  are  suit- 
able to  a  living  room  in  the  Queen 
Anne  and  earlier  Georgian  styles; 
while  the  larger  ones  may  be  effec- 
tively placed  above  a  small  table  in 
a  hall.  Another  attractive  method  of 
utilizing  these  colorful  pictures  if  a>n 
the  wall  of  a  stairway. 

Suitable  subjects  are  also  obtain- 
able for  other  rooms;  and  of  late, 
with  the  increased  interest  in  sport- 
ing prints,  racing  and  coaching  scenes 
on  glass  are  being  placed  on  the  walls 
of  libraries  as  well  as  in  halls. 

There  is  a  nineteenth  century  pic- 
torial art,  however,  that  has  yet  to 
receive  all  the  attention  which  it 
deserves.  About  the  time  when  Ed- 
ward Orme  introduced  the  transpar- 
encies on  paper  there  was  a  revival  of 
those  on  linen  and  silk,  an  art  known 
to  the  East  centuries  ago.  Many  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  the  Victorian  era 
remain  to  the  present  time,  especial- 
ly those  in  the  forms  of  window 
blinds  and  fire  screens. 


The  Ancient  Japanese  Screens 


(Continued  from   page   98) 


pears  quite  natural,  owing  to  our 
new  familiarity  with  pictures  and 
photos  taken  from  the  air — an  ex- 
ample of  how  easily  a  whole  people's 
point  of  view  can  adjust  itself  to 
altered  conditions. 

But  where  the  screen  differs  from 
the  old  Tosa  work  and  strikes  the 
true  note  of  Ukioye,  is  in  the  sponta- 
neous gaiety  and  natural  grace  of  the 
little  dancing  figures,  which  form 
such  a  charming  feature  of  the  two 
central  panels. 

We  see,  then,  how  in  the  Japanese 
screen  we  possess  an  epitome  of 
Jap. muse  pictorial  art,  each  style  in 
succession  being  reflected  in  the 
screens  of  the  period.  But  whatever 
phase  it  represents,  it  never  loses  its 
decorative  quality,  never  becomes  a 
mere  document.  And  its  introduction 


into  our  Western  homes,  especially 
in  its  more  gorgeous  phases,  adds  a 
note  of  richness  and  beauty  which  is 
sadly  needed  in  our  drab  modern  life. 

The  times  are  gone  when  such 
works  could  be  picked  up  for  a  song; 
the  price  of  a  fine  old  example  now 
runs  into  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
even  so,  the  prices  at  which  they  can 
be  obtained  today  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  European 
works    of    a   much   inferior   quality. 

And  a  fine  Japanese  screen  is  a 
good  investment.  Its  value  will  stead- 
ily rise.  And  though  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  even  such  works  as 
originals  by  the  great  Kano  master* 
or  masters  of  the  Korin  School,  co.i' 
still  be  obtained  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  price  which  we  pay  for  a 
Reynolds  or  a  Gainsborough  canvas. 
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Furniture,  designed  for  use  in 
the  finest  interiors,  must  com' 
bine  rare  taste  and  exquisite 
materials  with  artistry  par  ex* 
cellence.  The  designers  of  the 
Decorators  Furniture  Company 
are  artists  in  whose  hands  rare 
woods  and  exquisite  fabrics  be 
come  instruments  for  the  crea' 
tion  of  beauty.  Their  creations 
are  imbued  with  the  rich  and 
colorful  charm  characteristic  of 
the    loveliest   Old   World   pieces. 


It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Decorators  Furniture  Company  that  their  bedroom  and  boudoir  furni' 
ture  is  chosen  by  persons  of  fastidious  taste  to  create  backgrounds  for  harmonious  and  gracious  lives.  Each 
piece  is  a  chef  d'eeuvre  of  beauty  and  dignity  and  of  that  vivid  and  elusive  quality  known  as  style.  You  are 
cordially  invited  to  see  the  permanent  display  of  these  lovely  pieces  in  our  Showrooms  at  383  Madison 
Avenue. 


(Decorators  Furniture  Go,  inc. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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Lounge  of   thr   Ln   Poan- 

tin,  Wiusloir.  Ariz.  Re- 
produced hu  courtesy  »f 
/■'itrf  Harvey,  Miss  M. 
E,   J.   Colter,  decorator. 


WAITE /W/!fe*  UNIT  RJJG5 

ANY 
COLOR 
SIZE  or 
SHAPE 

INTO  America's  finest  homes,  exclusive  clubs,  hotels  and 
■  lodges — Waite  Unit  Rugs  are  envoguing  a  new  note  of 
personalized  individuality  in  smartly  appointed  floor  cover- 
ings. 

Their  exclusiveness  of  style — luxurious  beauty — cushiony 
depth  of  texture — and  unlimited  color  possibilities — give 
them  distinctive  decorative  possibilities  which  are  offered 
by  no  other  rug. 

Waite  Unit  Rugs  are  hand-woven  from  thick,  wool  braids — 
in  individual  18"  squares — invisibly  laced  together.  They  can 
easily  be  designed  to  accommodate  radiators,  fireplaces  and 
odd  shaped  rooms  in  any  size — or  at  any  time  altered  to  fit 
new  quarters.  Damaged  areas  can  be  unnoticeably  replaced 
with  new  units  at  moderate  cost.  Sizes  are  unlimited — up  to 
several  hundred  feet.  They  are  perfectly  reversible  which, 
plus  their  unusual  thickness  and  stout  texture,  makes  them 
extra-ordinarily  durable. 

By  sending  us  a  small  sample  of  your  draperies — together 
with  a  general  description  of  the  colors  you  wish  emphasized 
and  the  size  needed — we  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  up  an  18"  unit  sample  for  your  examination 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  You  can  thus  approve  your 
pattern  before  the  complete  rug  is  made  up.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalog  in  colors.  Interior  decorators  will  also  be 
interested  in  complete  information. 


Unit  Rug  Division 

WAITE  CARPET  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Placing  Your  House  on  a  Hillside 


(Continued  from  page  74) 


Notice     the     thick,     closely     woven     braids 
unilrr    the    magnified   nrea. 


to  be  ample  justification  for  unity 
in  domestic  architecture.  As  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  where  the 
Spanish  precedent  now  forms  an 
almost  universal  basis  for  hillside 
home  development.  Here  the  Medi- 
terranean or  Latin  type  house  has 
often  been  handled  in  exceptional 
taste,  with  fine  feeling  for  its  historic 
precedents  and  a  remarkably  close 
adaptation  to  modern  requirements. 
And  while  its  wide-spread  acceptance 
has  given  the  scene  a  certain  uni- 
formity, there  has  been  no  great  loss 
in  the  quality  of  picturesqueness  on 
that  account. 

In  those  South  European  countries 
from  which  the  California  hillside  has 
drawn  inspiration,  the  houses  are 
usually  located  at  right  angles  to  the 
contours,  being  set  and  built  to  afford 
a  perfect  view  over  the  streets  and 
country  below.  Thus  direct  vistas  to 
the  next  important  plaza,  building  or 
other  feature  have  been  promoted. 
Vistas  from  those  places  that  are  seen 
from  the  houses  present  pleasing, 
orderly,  harmonious  pictures.  The 
fronts,  the  windows,  the  gables,  look 
at  one  in  a  direct  and  honest  way, 
and  the  roofs  and  walls  meet  the  eye 
in  harmonious  angle.  Important  and 
distinctive  points  are  logically 
brought  into  pleasing  relationship 
with  distant  points  or  nearby  sites.  In 
presenting  the  best  of  the  house  to 
the  eye  and  hiding  less  important  or 
unsightly  objects  or  houses,  the  indi- 
vidual house  contributes  in  its  entire- 
ty toward  enhancing  the  effectiveness 
of  such  places.  The  landscaping,  ter- 
racing and  other  improvements  play 
their  particular  role  in  bringing  about 
a  picture  of  admirable  beauty  in  those 
old  hill  towns,  and  as  these  principles 
are  adapted  and  grow  old  amid  the 
American  setting  they  inevitably  in- 
crease the  charm  of  the  newer  de- 
velopments. 

Of  course,  the  hillside  problem  has 
many  facets,  but  none  of  them  ap- 
pears to  be  insurmountable.  Obvious- 
ly, the  first  is  that  of  an  engineering 
nature,  concerned  not  alone  with 
foundational  strength,  but  with  exte- 
rior design.  Views,  floor  levels,  inte- 
rior planning  are  involved,  no  less 
than  soil,  grading,  landscaping — and 
security. 

Placement  of  the  house  on  the  site- 
to  give  all  the  advantages  of  the  hill- 
side location  is  a  factor  dependent 
upon  the  proper  solution  of  engineer- 
ing problems.  This  may  require  fills, 
abutments  and  even  a  certain  amount 
of  anchoring.  If  there  is  adobe  soil 
on  the  site,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tarry  the  footings  from  four  to  six 
feel  into  the  bank  to  escape  the 
treachery  of  this  peculiar  earth. 

If  there  is  a  stratified  formation 
and  the  strata  are  roughly  parallel 
with  the  surface,  the  footings,  unless 
carried  very  deep,  may  cause  the 
strata  to  slide.  If  they  are  horizontal 
or  if  their  slope  opposes  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  they  then  provide  an  abso- 
lutely safe  footing. 

Naturally,  the  approach  to  the 
house  and  the  location  of  the  garage 
are  factors  involved  in  engineering 
and  in  orientation  of  the  house.  Road- 
ways are  not  always  to  be  controlled, 
except  by  ingenuity,  and  rigidly  de- 
nned contours  will  often  require  a 
deal  of  revision  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory means  of  ingress  and  egress. 
Such  a  condition  may  require  that 
the  garage  be  attached  to  the  house, 
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though  in  instances  where  the  s:s.e 
drops  down  sharply  to  the  roadway, 
common  sense  and  economy  will  dic- 
tate its  location  very  near  the 
thoroughfare. 

The  importance  of  proper  founda- 
tion work  in  drainage  becomes  ap- 
parent even  long  before  plans  are 
worked  out  for  terracing  and  land- 
scaping. Not  only  must  the  scars 
from  cuts  and  fills  be  covered  with 
verdure,  but  there  must  be  an  effec- 
tive system  for  retaining  and  culti- 
vating that  verdure  as  well  as  for 
disposing  of  excess  water. 

Where  the  incline  of  the  slope  is 
beyond  a  certain  point  there  will  be 
a  tendency  for  irrigating  water 
to  be  wasted  or  to  erode  the  care- 
fully built  terraces.  Those  who 
neglect  this  major  point  may  awake 
after  the  winter  rains  to  find  their 
lawns  in  the  gutter  below,  with  deep 
ravines  cut  in  vertical  fashion  down 
the  length  of  their  gardens.  As  a  cor- 
rective, the  bench  terrace  has  come 
to  be  widely  used,  particularly  where 
the  slope  of  the  ground  will  permit 
and  can  be  faced  with  sod,  stone  or 
wood.  The  ideal  type  is  made  with  a 
concrete  wall  on  the  lower  side, 
faced  with  flat  sandstone  or  limestone 
split  into  thin  layers  and  covered  with 
cement  plaster. 

With  these  problems  settled,  then, 
both  exterior  and  interior  planning 
become  a  matter  of  adaptation  of 
the  structure  to  those  elements  of 
beauty,  comfort  and  livability  that 
should  characterize  any  well-planned 
dwelling.  The  relation  of  indigenous 
materials  to  design  and  construe^  on 
is  more  important  in  the  hills  than  in 
other  locations.  Whether  or  not  the 
house  is  of  the  rustic  type,  the  use 
of  wood,  native  stone,  heavy  split 
shakes,  or  adobe  bricks  puts  the  build- 
ing in  character  with  its  surround- 
ings. It  may  seem  to  have  grown  up 
out  of  the  soil,  just  like  the  trees  that 
glorify  its  setting. 

Where  wooded  sites  abound  there 
is  opportunity  for  both  the  architect 
and  the  decorator  to  produce  pictur- 
esque effects.  Cathedral  spires  of  pine 
and  fir  are  reflected  in  steep-pitched 
roofs  and  vaulted  ceilings.  The  out- 
of-doors  re-echoes  in  the  roaring 
blaze  from  a  cavernous  fireplace  of 
rustic,  native  rock,  with  massive 
timber  shelf.  Beamed  and  raftered 
ceilings  contribute  that  spacious  qual- 
ity that  belongs  to  nature  herself.  In 
a  word,  the  hillside  house  is  charac- 
terized by  its  great  variety  of  pos- 
sibilities in  the  realms  of  design, 
planning  and  decoration. 

Where  ocean  views  are  available, 
the  orientation  of  house  to  site  com- 
bines not  only  architecture  and  land- 
scaping, but  matters  concerned  with 
interior  planning  to  preserve  every 
element  of  comfort  and  beauty  and 
promote  a  high  degree  of  livability. 
Protection  from  chill  winds  and  the 
introduction  of  sunshine  are  of  pri- 
mary importance,  with  convenient 
approach  and  attractive  vistas. 

In  several  accompanying  illustra- 
tions it  can  be  seen  how  well  the 
architect  and  landscapist  have  related 
the  factors  of  view  and  comfort  to 
both  house  and  site.  While  one  side 
of  the  dwelling  overlooks  the  ocean, 
another  side  provides  shelter  agair|  . 
raw  winds.  Hi^h  terraced  gardens 
Hanked  by  walls  offer  protection  in 
the  open,  and  yet  really  bring  the 
(Continued  or;  page  124) 
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FOR         FINE  MERCHANDISE 


This  Irish  Linen  Damask 
Tablecloth 

PROVENCE 


Makes  New 

Colour  Treatments 

Possible 

White  flowers  for  your  table  are  dra- 
matically effective  with  Provence.  For  the 
gleaming  satin  band  down  the  centre 
comes  in  contrasting  soft  pastel  colour- 
ings; peach,  green,  and  black  on  a  deli- 
cate ivory  ground,  and  ivory  on  a  green 
ground.  At  once  classical  and  modern! 
These  table  cloths  may  also  be  ordered 
especially  hand  painted  —  an  exclusive 
"Old  Bleach"  feature. 

COLOUR:  "Old  Bleach"  linens  in  modern  col- 
ours are  absolutely  proof  against  sunlight  and 
launder  perfectly. 

BOOKLET:  "Table  Talks"  with  illustrated  en- 
sembles in  colour,  will  be  gladly  mailed  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 

m 


Department  D 
THE     "OLD     BLEACH"     LINEN    CO.,    LTD. 

448  4th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Works:  Randa/sfown,  No.  Ireland 
Member:  The  Irish  &  Scottish  Linen  Damask  Guild,  Inc. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
byS.S.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Inc. 


1) 


OLD  BLEACH  LINEN 


OBBS  &  COMPANY,  Fifth  Avenue 
at  Fifty-seventh,  is  an  example  of  the  won- 
derful aid  to  modern  display  and  selling 
methods  that  can  be  contributed  by 
exquisitely  designed  and  skillfully  built 
interior  woodwork. 

If  you  or  your  architects  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  creating  an  unusual 
office, showroom  or  retail  shop, you  should 
send  for  photographs  of  recent  distin- 
guished interiors,  executed  by  us — a  veri- 
taole  "who's  who"  of  business  leadership. 


Or 
INC. 


350    Butler    Street    ->    •>    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Telephone     N  E  Vini    2316 
«  C  K  E  A  T  O  K  S      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 
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Tashamira,  the   dancer,   who    opened   the   latter   part   of 
August  in  "The  Second  Little  Show" 


seductive:  William  David  as  the  Bab- 
bitt-dead husband  of  Ann  was" grumpy 
and  funny. 

"DANCING   PARTNER." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  David 
Belasco  opened  his  1020-30  season  in 
midsummer  with  a  long-run  success. 
"A  Wise  Child",  a  corking  good  satire. 
This  he  tried  to  repeat  by  opening 
this  season  with  a  comedy  by  Engel 
and  Grunwald,  adapted  for  the  En- 
glish stage  by  the  Hattons.  But  in 
spite  of  a  hand-picked  cast,  the  first 
success,  at  least  artistically,  was  not 
repeated. 

What  this  play  called  "Dancing 
Partner"  was  in  the  original  I  do  not 
know.  I  imagine  that  it  was  rather 
snappy.  But  the  Hattons  have  made 
of  it  a  pointless,  dull  wooden  comedy 
with  a  central  situation  modelled  on 
"Strictly  Dishonorable".  In  "Dancing 
Partner"  the  attempted  seduction 
(on  a  bet)  is  staged  in  an  airplane 
between  Biarritz  and  San  Sebastian. 
He  discovers  she  is  a  virgin — and 
boom!  Rien!  Nobody  in  the  audience 
believes  Roxy  is  a  virgin — she  certain- 
ly doesn't  look  or  act  like  one. 

For  the  rest,  the  play  slides  along 
with  interminable  exits  and  entrances 
at    billion-dollar   European  hotels   of 


Martha  Lorber,  who  plays  the  princi- 
pal role  in  "The  Greeks  Have  a  Word 
for  It,"  by  Zoe  Akins 


a  debt-paying  uncle,  a  nephew  who  is 
a  high-roller  and  who  plays  gigolo  for 
fun  to  seduce  the  Roxy  girl,  who,  as 
I  pointed  out.  turns  out  to  be  a 
Frederick  and  Fanny  Hatton  virgin; 
a  mother  who  eats  and  drinks  every 
minute,  and  a  raft  of  stock-and-dum- 
my  French  jewelers,  hairdressers, 
dancers  and  other  butterflies  of  pre- 
Taft  vintage. 

The  principals  were  Lynn  Overman 
as  the  gigolo-spendthrift-airplane  I  5n 
Juan,  Henry  Stephenson  as  his  rich 
uncle,  Irene  Purcell  as  Roxy  the  Biar- 
ritz Beatrice  Cenci,  and  Charlotte 
Granville  as  the  mother.  They  do 
pretty  well — considering.  What  this 
play  lacks  is  dialogue. 

open  sesame! 

The  Sesame  of  Broadway,  I  mean. 
For  this  is  the  Cave  of  Gold — to 
some — and  to  others  just  Tears,  Idle 
Tears. 

The  season  of  1030-31  comes  in 
slowly,  furtively,  suspiciously.  Last 
season  Broadway  was  literally  Death 
Valley:  the  bleached  and  whited 
bones  of  a  hundred  plays  may  still 
be  picked  up  with  which  to  stir  a 
highball  or  adorn  a  tale.  So  the  pro- 
ducers this  season  are  whispering. 
"Go  lightly!" 

But  here  are  a  few  of  the  things 
lined  up  for  early  announcement 
which  may  yield  some  aesthetic 
tickle  and  mounds  of  the  sweet  root 
of  all  evil. 

"THE   CAFE." 

"Cafe"  is  the  gaily  suggestive  title 
of  Marya  Marines'  new  comedy  of 
the  Paris  boulevards. 

The  play  is  a  close-up  of  an  inter- 
est ing  phase  of  the  modern  Parisian 
scene,  being  concerned  with  a  group 
of  "lost"  Americans,  writers  and 
painters,  who  come  to  the  glamorous 
city  to  study  and  work  and  who  have 
remained  to  dally  away  their  lives 
in  the  bohemian  round  of  sidewalk 
cafes.  Their  talk  is  of  the  master- 
pieces which  they  will  present  to- 
morrow. The  versatile  Rollo  Peters, 
artist,  soldier  and  actor,  has  the  lead. 

A 

extra! SOVIET    invasion!  * 

Soviet   dramaturgy  with  all  of  its 
startling  and  unconventional  methods 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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PLAZA 

I  STUDIOS 


385   MADISON   AVE.,    NEW   YORK 


LAMPS 

which  express  the 
beauty  of  the  clas- 
sic tradition,  or  are 
adapted  to  harmo- 
nize with  varied  types 
of  decoration. 

SHADES 


which  lend  distinction  to  an  entire  room — designed  in 
excellent  taste,  made  from  the  finest  fabrics  and  finished 
with    detailed    perfection. 

SHOWN      BY      DECORATORS      EVERYWHERE 


This  fine  old  Sheffield  in\stand  was  made  in  1812 
by  T.  Watson  &°  Co.  in  Sheffield.  It  is  but  one  of 
many  fine  pieces  which  we  have  recently  added  to 
our  extensive  collection  of  antique  English  and 
Colonial  silver.  Fine  originals  of  special 
interest  to  Collectors. 


English   Silver — Reproductions 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 


At  63rd  St.,  New  York 


ENGLAND 

1-4  Carlton  St.,  Regent  St. 
London  SV*/I 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


Lincoln 

Broadloom 
Carpet — 

Designed  for  Qracious  Interiors 

Jr  lain,  seamless,  Lincoln  Carpet  is  a 
charming  complement  to  rooms  of  distinction.  The 
luxurious  depth  of  the  pile  and  the  restful  harmony 
of  the  colors  make  it  adaptable  to  any  period  style. 
The  assortment  of  colors  available  in  Lincoln 
Broadloom  carpet  ranges  from  a  delicate  peach  to 
a  rich,  warm  mahogany — including  numerous 
shades  and  tones  that  blend  with  the  most  difficult 
color  schemes. 

Widths  vary  from  27  inches  to  15  feet. 
Write  for  further  information. 

Cochrane  Quality 
Carpets  &  Rugs 

CHARLES  P.  COCHRANE  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 
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Louis  Calhern,  who  appears  with  Julia  Hoyt 
in  Professor  Anspacher's  play,  "Rhapsody" 


will  finally  issue  its  challenge  to 
Broadway.  The  herald  of  this  new 
Russian  invasion  of  America  will  be 
the  eminent  director,  Vsevolod 
Meyerhold,  who  will  bring  with  him 
his  entire  company,  staff  and  reper- 
tory of  the  Moscow  State  Theatre, 
long  known  as  the  home  of  the  most 
extreme  dramatic  ideas  in  the  Soviet 
capital. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  revolution  in 
November,  1017,  Meyerhold  has 
maintained  his  position  in  the  fore- 
front of  radical  Russian  directors, 
always  keeping  a  step  ahead  of  his 
rivals.  A  charter  member  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  he  soon  left 
that  distinguished  company  to  pur- 
sue his  independent  ideas,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution  was  the  fore- 
most theatrical  producer  in  Petro- 
grad.  Although  Meyerhold's  Amer- 
ican repertory  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, it  is  likely  that  it  will 
be  chosen  from  among  the  plays 
which  he  has  been  presenting  in 
Paris,  the  most  successful  of  which 
has  been  his  extremely  modern  pro- 
duction of  Gogol's  'The  Inspector 
General." 

THE  CIVIC'S   FINE  PROGRAMME. 

The  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  with 
Eva  LeGallienne,  director,  and  her 
company  (which  is  now  a  New  York 
nstitution)  will  open  its  fifth  season 
on  Monday  evening,  September  20, 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Five  new  productions  will  be 
made  during  the  coming  season. 
There  are  the  "The  Nobel  Prize."  a 
modern  comedy  by  Hjalmar  Berg- 
man, translated  by  Herman  Bern- 
stein; "Alice  in  Wonderland."  in 
which  Josephine  Hutchinson  will 
play  Alice;  Ibsen's  "Rosmersholm" 
with  Miss  LeGallienne  as  Rebecca 
West ;  "Grauch,"  will  be  presented 
with  "Ardvorlich's  Wife,"  a  short 
one-act  play  also  by  Bottomley,  as 
a  curtain  raiser,  and  one  other  play 
to  he  announced  later. 

Gordon  Bottomley  is  a  new  figure 
in  the  theatre  for  Americans.  Well- 
known  in  England,  he  gained  his  first 
Mil  cess   as   a   poet. 

The  adaptation  of  the  Carroll 
story  is  by  Florida  Friebus,  one  of 
the  acting  members  of  the  Civic 
Repertory  Company;  Miss  Friebus 
played  Tootles  in  "Peter  Pan"  last 
season. 


SOME    TASTY   PROMISES. 

Dr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher's^' r?.w 
play  "Rhapsody"  is  billed ''for 
early  production  by  George  M. 
Cohan.  Julia  Hoyt,  Louis  Cal- 
hern and  John  T.  Doyle  will  be 
in  the  cast. 

Another  symphony  play  is 
promised — "Symphony  in  Two 
Flats",  by  Ivor  Novello.  The 
Signor  is  a  kind  of  Noel  Cow- 
ard: he  not  only  wrote  the  play 
but  will  act  in  it  and,  maybe, 
regale  us  with  a  piano  solo.  Can 
he  mix  a  cocktail,  too? 

Ah!  Another  Barrymore? 
Yes?  No?  Well,  anyhow,  'tis 
said  that  when  Ethel  Barrymore 
puts  on  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary". 
in  October,  Miss  Barrymore's 
daughter  will  make  her  stage 
debut.  Well,  we  who  remember 
Maurice  Barrymore  are  really 
getting  old,  egad! 

Jane  Cowl  is  going  wild?  Yes? 
No?  The  title  of  her  new  piece 
is  "When  Hell  Froze."  Well. 
when  did  it  freeze?  As  she  is  go- 
ing to  do  "Twelfth  Night"  a 
week  later,  so  it  is  said,  it  would 
seem  that  she  is  not  so  sure  about 
the  freezing. 

That  splendid  actress,  Haidee 
Wright  will  be  seen  in  "Mrs.  Moon- 
light," a  Charles  Hopkins  production. 
I  would  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  that 
marvellous  voice  which  can  incarnate 
every  emotional  shade. 

THE   CINEMA  BEAUTIFUL. 

Rockwell  Kent  and  Jo  Mielziner 
designed  the  world's  largest  mural  for 
the  new  Cape  Cinema,  a  movie 
theatre  at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  owned 
by  Raymond  Moore.  The  murj  is 
5,000  feet  square  and  contains  that 
finely  imaginative  work  of  Mr.  Kent 
which  sends  the  mind  a-dreaming. 

The  mural  represents  a  deep  blue 
sky,  crossed  by  the  flaming  tail  of  a 
comet,  and  animated  by  symbolic 
figures  in  pursuit.  Stretching  across 
the  sky  in  another  direction  is  the 
grey  veil  of  the  Milky  Way.  deco- 
rated by  pairs  of  lovers  borne  by  the 
Winds  of  Happiness  towards  the 
moon. 

The  idea  of  the  mural  is  carried 
out  in  the  stage  curtain,  which  is 
decorated  with  the  sun  and  its  rays — 
and,  instead  of  raising  up.  folds  back 
like  a  Japanese  screen.  The  moon  is 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  theatre, 
within  the  ray  of  the  projecting 
machine.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
painting  in  the  world. 

The  reproductions  of  this  mural 
and  curtain  have  given  me  the  impulse 
to  go  to  Cape  Cod  next  summer  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  this 
unique  art  cinema  theatre  and  the 
Hashing  and  colorful  work  of  Messrs. 
Kent  and  Mielziner. 

THE    ISADORABLES    AGAIN. 

Isadora  Duncan  educated  me  in 
the  dance.  She  revolutionized  all  my 
ideas  about  it.  She  was  the  Darwin 
of  the  Dance.  Irma  Duncan,  who  was 
with  Isadora  from  her  seventh  year — 
one  of  the  original  Isadorables — and 
who  is  also  her  adopted  daughter,  has 
revived  at  the  Broadway  Central 
Hotel  the  School  of  the  Isadora  Dun- 
can Dancers.  I  have  both  seen  and 
heard  Irma  Duncan,  and  I  believe 
that  she  is  definitely  fitted  in  spirit 
and  purpose  to  carry  on  Isadora^ 
work.  Irma  Duncan,  like  Isadora.  ft 
the  Dance:  the  singing  body.  At  this 
school  a  glory  that  has  left  America 
will  come  back — I  hope. 
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Antiques    with    a 
written   guarantee 
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A  fine,  old  Georgian  Pine  writing  desk, 
all  in  its  original  condition. 


LOUIS   JOSEPH 

14  NEWBURY   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS 

almost    opposite    the    Ritz-Carlton 
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/  .*  /  /  /  <l/  /  <■  <  •  ->    priced 
most  moderately 


KL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 

smaller  pieces 


Hangings  and  Furniture  Coverings 

For 

Early  American  Rooms 


FOR    DEALERS,   DECORATORS   AND    ARCHITECTS   ONLY 


40  EAST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 


A.  MARCHAND 


68o  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  your  decorator  or  architect 
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An  Italian  renaissance  mantel  furnishes 
a  distinctive  background  for  intricately 
wrought  bronze  andirons.  One  of  a  pair 
of  fine  walnut  hall  chairs  with  bronze  finials 
and  Italian  red  silk  velvet  covering  —  braided 
and  fringed,  completes  a  studio  grouping. 


DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 

the 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
COMPANY 

FISHER  BUILDING 
DETROIT 


Furniture  Factory 
51 1  Leib  St. 


PARIS 


Workrooms 
2901  Jefferson  Ave.  E. 


FLORENCE 


Margaret  Kennedy,  author  of 
"The  Fool  of  the  Family,"  whose 
first  novel,  "The  Constant 
Nymph,"  is  a  pleasantly  remem- 
bered   sensation 

me.  Remember,  I  come  from  a  cot- 
tage myself,  and  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  families  living 
overcrowded  and  poor,  for  so  long 
as  I  can  remember.  But  it  is  not  the 
contrast  which  shocks  me.  It  is  not 
the  fact  that  you  employ  fifty  ser- 
vants and  can  choose  your  room 
amongst  three  or  four  hundred 
rooms,  when  parents  and  children 
elsewhere  are  sleeping  together  in  a 
bed.  No.  It  is  the  effect  upon  your- 
self. You  are  not  allowed  to  be  a  free 
agent.  Your  life  has  been  ordained 
for  you  from  the  beginning.  .  .  .  Not 
only  will  you  esteem  material  objects 
because  they  are  old,  but  more  bane- 
fully,  you  will  venerate  ideas  and 
institutions  because  they  have  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  in  force;  for 
so  long  a  time  as  to  appear  to  you 
absolute  and  unalterable.  That  is  real 
atrophy  of  the  soul.  You  inherit  your 
code  ready-made.  That  waxwork 
figure  labelled  Gentleman  will  be  for- 
ever mopping  and  mowing  at  you. 
Thus  you  would  never  forget  your 
manners,  but  you  would  break  a 
heart,  and  think  yourself  rather  a 
fine  fellow  for  doing  it.  You  would 
not  defraud  others;  but  you  will  de- 
fraud yourself;  you  will  never  take 
your  conventions  and  smash  them  to 
bits.  You  will  never  tell  lies — avoid- 


Maxwell   Bodenheim,  whose  nov- 
el, "The  Virtuous  Girl,"  is  pub- 
lished by  Horace  Liveright 

able  lies — but  you  will  always  be 
afraid  of  (he  truth.  You  will  never 
wonder  why  you  pursue  a  certain 
course  of  behavior;  you  will  pursue 
it  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  And 
the  past  is  to  blame  for  this;  inherit- 
ance, tradition,  upbringing;  your 
nurse,  your  father,  your  tutor,  your 
public   school.    You   are   condemned, 


my  poor  Sebastian;  you  are  beyond 
rescue.  Even  should  you  try  to  break, 
loose,  it  will  be  vain.  Your  wildest  ex-r 
cesses  will  be  fitted  into  some  pigeon- 
hole. That  convenient  phrase,  'wild 
oats',  will  cover  you  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  That  convenient  word, 
'eccentric'  will  cover  you  from 
thirty  until  death.  'An  eccentric 
nobleman.'  That's  the  best  you  may 
hope  for.  But  though  you  may  wob- 
ble in  your  orbit,  you  can  never 
escape  it." 

Miss  Sackville-West  writes  with  a 
sure  and  lively  touch.  She  is  deft  and 
conscientious.  Even  when  she  is  en- 
gaged in  long  pages  of  description, 
.  she  is  never  tedious.  Some  of  the  im- 
"plications  of  her  book  are  satirical 
but  for  the  most  part  she  is  sympa- 
thetic with  even  the  least  likeable 
persons  in  her  story.  She  has  set  her- 
self to  the  task  of  portraying  a  phase 
of  the  "smug  and  healthy  snobbish- 
ness of  the  British  race"  and  she  has 
done  it  extremely  well. 
"the  outlaw  years" 

The  first  book  that  Robert  M. 
Coates  wrote  was  a  novel,  The  Eater 
of  Darkness,  an  utterly  fantastic  mys- 
tery story,  called  by  Ford  Madox 
Ford  the  first  Dadaist  novel  in  En- 
glish. It  was  an  amusing  exercise, 
rather  difficult  to  follow,  so  jumbled 
was  it  with  burlesque,  farce,  satire 
and  nonsense  written  in  the  Joycean 
manner.  His  latest  book  is  a  thriller 
but  it  has  to  do  with  real  characters 
in  American  history.  It  is  called  The 
Outlaw  Years  (Macaulay).  It  is  a 
history  of  the  murders  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  Harpes,  Joseph  Hare, 
Samuel  Mason  and  the  Murrell  gang 
along  the  Wilderness  Road  and  1 1  gs 
Natchez  Trace  in  the  early  daft 
of  the  Nineteenth  century  when 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missis- 
sippi were  just  being  settled  by 
pioneers  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

The  Harpes  were  two  brothers, 
Micajah  ("Big")  Harpe  and  Willy 
("Little")  and  their  wives  and  a 
third  woman  whom  they  shared.  They 
had  fled  from  civilization  and  had 
lived  for  several  years  with  the  In- 
dians. At  first,  it  seems,  they  confined 
themselves  merely  to  robbery.  At 
least  the  first  crime  on  record  that 
they  committed  was  the  robbery  of  a 
circuit  riding  Methodist  preacher. 
But  later  they  took  a  hideous  joy  in 
torturing  their  victims  and  hacking 
their  bodies  to  pieces.  In  their  rob- 
beries they  would  depart  screaming, 
"Tell  'em  the  Harpes  did  it."  They 
became  the  terror  of  the  wilderness. 
One  posse  came  upon  them  face  to 
face  and  so  frightened  was  the  posse 
at  the  visages  of  the  Harpes  that  all 
the  members  of  the  posse  fled  from 
the  scene  as  fast  as  they  could  scam- 
per. The  Harpes  ultimately  came  to 
violent  ends,  but  not  until  they  had 
once  been  jailed  and  had  effected  a 
miraculous  escape,  leaving  their  wives 
in  jail  pregnant. 
"lone  cowboy" 

The  job  of  a  cowboy  is  the  most 
monotonous  one  I  can  think  of  at  the 
moment.  The  life  of  a  lighthouse 
keeper  or  a  subway  guard  is  thrilling 
in  comparison.  A  cowboy  delegated 
to  "ride  the  fence"  may  be  gone  for 
several  days,  riding  his  horse  at  a 
walk,  looking  for  breaks  in  a  fence 
and  mending  them  when  he  finds 
them.  Once  a  month  or  less  often  a 
cowboy  goes  into  the  nearest  town 
and  spends  his  meager  pay  on  rot -gut 
whiskey  and  ammunition  for  his  six- 
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shooter  and  so  dull  is  his  life  that  he 
:s  a  vast  pleasure  out  of  shooting 
;  *lin  cans  and  sign  posts.  Breaking 
in  a  bronco  occasionally  affords  him 
a  little  excitement  and  now  and  again 
he  attends  a  rodeo  where  he  competes 
with  other  cowboys  at  riding  bronchos 
and  steers,  roping  and  tying  steers, 
and  wrestling  with  the  horns  of  a 
steer.    But    the    ordinary   life    of    a 


\  .  Sackville  West,  whose  new  book, 

"The  Edwardians,"   i-   making   a 

literary    sensation.    Published    by 

Doubleclay-Doran  &  Co. 

cowboy   is   not    at    all   inspiring    or 
colorful. 

Will  James,  however,  has  made  the 

life   of   a   cowboy   seem  adventurous 

and  romantic.  James  has  been  a  cow- 

himself  and  he  is  an  artist  and  a 

x  er.  His  book.  Lone  Cowboy 
(Scribner's)  illustrated  by  himself,  is 
a  delight  to  read.  The  pictures  have 
in  them  some  of  the  tine  action  of  the 
drawings  by  the  late  Frederick  Rem- 
ington. James  loves  horses  and  he 
knows  them  in  all  their  wild  caprices 
and  their  canniness.  James  writes  a 
homely  colloquial  prose,  about  like 
his  speech.  I  imagine,  and  it  sounds 
like  Will  Rogers.  Lone  Cowboy  is 
James'  autobiography. 
"derelict" 

For  mystery  and  terror  I  recom- 
mend to  you  Derelict  (Knopf)  by 
Joseph  T.  Shaw.  The  effect  of  the 
book  is  insidious.  I  started  to  read 
it  alone  in  a  room  late  at  night  and 
very  soon  I  was  hearing  strange 
noises.  The  slight  crackling  of  walls 
warped  by  the  heat  took  on  a  sinister 
significance.  I  got  goose  flesh.  I 
wanted  to  put  the  book  down  and  go 
to  bed.  Instead  I  made  myself  a  cool 
drink  and  sat  down  to  finish  it,  which 
I  did  early  in  the  morning.  All  of  the 
action  takes  place  on  a  small  liner 
bound  for  New  York  from  Europe. 
The  hero,  his  sweetheart  and  his 
sweetheart's  mother  are  aboard  the 
ship.  The  hero.  Whiz-bang  Halliday, 
awakes  one  morning  to  find  the  en- 
gines of  the  ship  stopped,  the  boat 
wallowing  and  shipping  water  with 
every  swell.  The  decks  are  deserted. 
An  iceberg  looms  nearby.  There  is  a 
villain  with  whom  Whiz-bang  has  to 
deal  and  he  must  contrive  to  save 
the  girl  he  loves  and  her  mother. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  mystery  con- 
cerning the  cargo  in  the  hold  which 
must  be  solved.  It  is  an  ingenious 
-ind  enthralling  yarn. 

*'the  fool  of  the  family" 

Those  of  you  who  read  The  Con- 
stant Nymph  by  Margaret  Kennedy 
and  enjoyed  her  depiction  of  the  fan- 


tastic life  of  the  Sangers  will  want  to 
read  Miss  Kennedy's  new  novel.  The 
Fool  of  the  Family  (Doubleday) 
wherein  we  have  the  further  history 
of  two  of  the  Sanger  children,  Caryl 
and  Sebastian.  Caryl  was  the  oldest 
of  the  erratic,  uninhibited,  pagan 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  musician 
who  was  the  character  who  dom- 
inated The  Constant  Nymph.  But 
Caryl's  position  as  head  of  the  family 
after  the  death  of  his  father  was  fet- 
tered with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
which  hampered  his  enjoyment  of 
life.  His  younger  brother,  Sebastian, 
however,  is  a  true  Sanger,  a  chip  off 
the  old  block.  He  is  irresponsible,  full 
of  fire  and  spirit.  He  has  acquired  a 
mistress.  Gemma,  who  has  borne  him 
a  child.  Sebastian.  Caryl  and  Gemma 
join  a  puppet  show  and  in  their  wan- 
derings encounter  Fenella,  the  young 
heiress  who  had  sworn  to  love  Caryl 
forever.  But  after  one  look  at  Sebas- 
tian the  Bold  she  succumbs  to  his 
charm  and  thereafter  we  have  the 
drama  of  the  emotions  of  the  four 
participants.  And  highly  readable 
drama  it  is.  too. 
"ocean-  parade" 

For  real  rough  and  tumble,  lusty 
adventure  I  can  recommend  no  book 
more  exciting  than  Ocean  Parade 
(  McBride  )  by  Leon  Byrne  and  Frit- 
joff  Michelson.  These  two  young  fel- 
lows, wearying  of  the  routine  of 
newspaper  reporting  took  a  freighter 
bound  for  the  Orient.  It  was  a  clumsy 
boat  with  a  rough  crew.  On  the  lonely 
wastes  of  the  Pacific  there  were  tre- 
mendous drinking  bouts  and  brawls. 
When  they  finally  made  port,  the 
authors  continued  to  find  amazing  ad- 
venture in  the  Orient.  Some  of  the 
episodes  seem  to  be  the  truth  slightly 
touched  up  with  exaggeration;  but  it 
is  a  bully  book,  raw,  rough,  and  red- 
blooded.  I  recommend  it  to  all  lovers 
of  tales  of  vagabondage. 

"TOGETHER   AGAIN1" 

Helen  Grace  Carlisle  distinguished 
herself  with  her  novel,  Mothers  Cry, 
last  year  and  now  she  has  come  for- 
ward  with  even   a   more  impressive 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Shaw.  "Dere- 
lict," Mr.  Shaw's  most  recent  book,  is 
published  by  Knopf 

book,  Together  Again  (Cape-Smith). 
It  is  the  story  of  how  a  mature  and 
experienced  man  deliberately  took  a 
girl  away  from  her  idealistic  young 
sweetheart,  made  her  his  mistress, 
and  drove  the  boy  to  madness  and  to 
death  by  revealing  to  him  his  in- 
timacy with  the  girl.  It  is  an  unusual 
and  dramatic  story,  handled  convinc- 
ingly and  maturely. 


ROOKWOOD'S 
SUPREME   TEXTURES 

In  the  great  art  of  all  time,  texture  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  perfection.  During  the  best  period 
of  Chinese  ceramic  production,  venerable  pot- 
ters were  almost  unerring  in  their  estimate  of  its 
value.  Nature,  lavish  in  her  manifestation  of  tex- 
ture in  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  animals  and 
insects,  offered  them  inspiration  for  a  goal  of  high 
attainment. 

Today  at  Rookwood,  texture  remains  a  para- 
mount aim;  color  and  form  following  in  close 
harmony. 

These  lovely  pieces  in  Ivory  Wax  Mat  are  but 
one  type  showing  Rookwood's  fulfillment  of  this 
ideal. 

Rookwood  pieces  of  supreme  texture 
will  be  found  at  the  following  stores: 

Tiffany  and  Company,  Jewelers,  New  York  City;  B.  Altman  and  Company, 
New  York  City;  Frederick  Loeser  and  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Marshal! 
Field  and  Company,  Chicago;  Schervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  L.  B.  King  and 
Company,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Dulin  and  Martin, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Frederick  and  Nelson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 
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could    you    use 
beautiful  pieces 
like  these— 
in   your 
home! 


Floors  for  Every  Type  of  Room 


Queen  Anne  Open  Arm  Chair.  Beauti- 
fully handcarved  and   covered   in   cut 
velvet. 


Thonet  Upholstered  Furniture  is  directly 
inspired  by  the  classical  design.  In  line  it  is 
the  essence  of  beauty.  In  colors  and  cover- 
ings it  reflects  the  touch  of  our  own  artists. 
In  quality  and  sincerity  of  construction  it 
represents  the  integrity  of  TOO  years  of  Fur- 
niture making!  All  Furniture  custom-built  in 
our  own  work  shops — hair  construction  and 
pure  white  down  cushions. 

A  great  variety  of   styles    and    pieces   await 
your  selection  at  our  New  York  Showrooms. 


Chippendale  Loveseat — solid  Walnut  frame.  Covered  in  fine  Brocatelle. 


English  Tuxedo  Sofo — with  turned  stretcher.  Solid  Walnut  frame  covered 
in  lovely  Brocatelle.   Three  loose  down  cushions. 

Patronage  of  Decorotors   and   Dealers  solicited  —  and  we    invite   them    to   view  our 
new  co/iec/ion  of  ENGLISH  ANTIQUES. 

THONET  BROTHERS  ^ 

MAKERS      OF 
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other  with  wax.  As 
a  general  rule,  the 
varnished  floors  or 
those  finished  with 
shellac  show  signs 
o  f  deterioration 
wherever  the  traf- 
fic is  heavy,  be- 
cause the  film 
applied  to  the  sur- 
faces becomes 
scratched  and  worn 
away  from  the 
wood.  Therefore, 
only  the  very  hard- 
est  and  finest 
grades  of  floor 
varnish  are  suit- 
able. It  is  waste  of 
money  to  apply 
anything  else.  If 
the  wood  is  treated 
with  a  thin  pene- 
trating wax  and 
finished  off  on  the 
surface  with  a 
hard  floor  wax, 
brought  to  a  high 
polish,  signs  of 
wear  will  not  be- 
come     evident. 


PHOTO  BY  MATTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 

Entrance  hall  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Johnson's  New  York  apartment. 

A  dignified  effect  is  given  to  this  place  by  the  composition 

flooring  in  light  and  dark  tones.  Barton  Price  &  Willson, 

Decorators.  Courte>y  Zenitherm  Co.,  Inc. 


When  the  gloss  becomes  dull,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  clean  and  re- 
wax  the  floor  without  closing  off  any 
of  the  rooms.  Good  floor  wax  is  like 
a  protective  skin  that  takes  the 
shock  of  the  daily  wea,r,  can  be 
easily  discarded  and  new  applied. 
With  such  a  floor,  dirt  and  grease, 
instead  of  penetrating  into  the 
floor  itself,  stay  on  the  surface 
and  can  be  removed  with  the  wax. 
For  this  reason  it  is  useful  to  ap- 
ply wax  over  the  surface  of  linoleum, 


33  EAST  47th  ST. 


AT  MADISON  AVENUE 


Malt  glaze  tile  floor  is  an  interesting  detail  in  this  very  mod- 
ern and  delightful  bathroom,  designed  under  the  supervision 
of  Frank  A.  Stratton.  Courtesy  Rossman  Corp. 

rubber  tile  and  even  unglazed  tile. 
For  great  durability  and  lasting 
beauty,  tile  floors,  like  wood,  have 
tradition  back  of  them.  In  some 
American  homes,  their  use  is  limited 
to  the  bathroom,  vestibule  and  sun 
porch,  but  in  many  of  the  finer  homes, 
they  find  a  satisfactory  place  in  near- 
ly all  parts  of  the  house.  A  tile 
floor  is  usually  considered  a  cold  and 
hard  floor,  and  many  cannot  bring 
themselves   to    use    it    in    the   living 


room,  yet  by  selecting  dull  surfaced, 
warm  colored  tiles  and  laying  rich 
rugs  over  them,  no  more  elegant  ef- 
fect can  be  produced.  The  possibili- 
ties of  rich  colors,  varieties  of  pat- 
terns and  interesting  texture  are 
unlimited.  Colored  tiles  are  not 
among  the  cheaper  floor  coverings, 
but  their  beauty  and  durability  are 
advantages  worth  considering. 

Unlike  wood  floors,  tile  cannot  be 
laid  directly  on  top  of  the  rou^r 
flooring  nailed  over  the  beams.  But  ra 
prepare  for 
tile,  a  regular 
bed  of  cinder 
concrete  must 
be  put  down 
over  the 
beams.  T  o 
keep  the  tile 
floor  level  with 
the  rest  of  the 
house,  much 
of  this  con- 
crete base 
must  be  stuf- 
f  e  d  in  be- 
tween the 
beams  upon 
boards  fast- 
ened to  their 
sides.  The  up- 
per edge  of 
the  beam  s 
must  then  be 
cut  to  an  in- 
verted V  edge, 
so  that  the 
concrete  will 
arch  over  the 
top  of  each 
one  and  not 
be  cracked  by 
settlement. 
To  further  in- 
sure a  solid 
base,  in  the  best  jobs  wire-lath  is  laid 
down  on  top  of  the  concrete  base  before 
the  bed  mortar  for  the  tiles  is  spread. 
All  of  this  preparation  is  not  neces- 
sary if  the  house  has  fireproof  floors 
of  reinforced  concrete,  for  then  the 
tile  can  be  laid  directly  on  top.  Porch 
floors  of  concrete  or  rooms  built  | 
directly  on  the  ground  with  concrete 
floors  make  the  ideal  base  for  tile 
floors.  In  fact  the  use  of  tile  floors 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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A  collection  of  English  antique  fur- 


niture of  intrinsic  merit  which  has 


heen  made  during  a  period  of  thirty- 


rive  years,  ranging  from  the  simple 


manor  type  to  pieces  of  great  value 


and  historic  importance. 


LENYGON  &  MORANT,  inc. 

1082    MADISON    AVE.    AT    82nd    ST.,    NEW    YORK 
31,  OLD  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

AUTHENTIC  ANTIQUE   ENGLISH    FURNITURE 


Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers   and  Manufacturers   of  Lighting  Fixtures 

Since   1867 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT   FORTIETH   STREET 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


ISJC35E! 


0lh  €ngltei)  g>tlbertoare 
porcelain  anb  <§la££ 


Beautifully  chased  pair  of  Geo.  Ill  Silver  Vegetable 
Dishes  made  in  London   in   J  779   by   \\'m.   Barley 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 
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CHINESE  LAMPS 


Lamps  of  Oriental  origin  provide  the  focal 
point  of  interest  in  a  well-planned  interior. 
The  magic  of  Cathay  radiates  from  these 
choice  treasures  of  C$/«iwnV— marvels  of 
workmanship   in   carved   agate,  crystal, 
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Houses  of  Fine  Simplicity 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


Antique  Italian  well  head  in  the  Spanish  garden  of  Mrs.  Mary  Stewart 


progresses  through  the  garden.  The 
Spanish  mind  has  done  a  similar  thing 
in  blocking  the  grand  vista  down 
the  nave  of  their  cathedrals.  One 
feels  that  the  gardens  and  churches 
were  planned  by  the  same  mind  or 
the  same  master  idea.  This  splendid 
harmony  of  conception  does  not  per- 
sist completely  in  California,  al- 
though the  influence  of  it  is  felt.  Our 
gardens  are  fast  achieving  a  char- 
acter of  their  own." 


Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Smith  died  in 
Santa  Barbara,  March  16th,  this  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Boyd  being  his  last  word 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  inspired  and  important  ut- 
terances ever  given  by  him  for  publin-- 
tion,  for  it  presents  the  spirit  and  biff 
of  a  man  of  genius,  as  well  as  the  work 
which  is  a  monument  to  that  genius. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  great  influence 
in  fine  House  Design  throughout  this 
country,  and  his  loss  is  a  serious  one 
to   the   architectural  world   of  America. 


A  Group  of  Distinguished  Rooms 


(Continued  from   page   65) 


seem  to  be  completely  at  home. 
•  American  wood  workers  are  to-day 
reproducing  with  painstaking  fidelity 
the  beautifully  carved  oak  and  pine 
paneling  of  centuries  past,  the  linen- 
fold  and  delicate  tracery  of  the 
Gothic,  the  small  rectangular  panels 
of  Tudor  and  Jacobean  times  and  the 
large  oblong  panels  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  swags,  festoons  and  over- 
mantels of  Gibbons,  masterpieces 
from  the  South  Kensington  and  other 
Museums,  interiors  from  the  days  of 
the  Louis  of  France,  the  delicate 
carving  of  the  late  Georgian  period 
so  popular  in  Colonial  America,  char- 
acteristic of  the  Adam  style. 

Walnuts  were  the  food  of  the 
Gods  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  the 
walnut  tree,  native  to  northern  China 
and  Persia  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Romans.  In  Scandinavian 
mythology  the  first  man  was  made 
from  an  ash  tree,  the  first  woman 
from  an  elm. 

The  origin  of  the  cypress,  that 
towering  tree  which  grows  with  its 
head  in  the  clouds  and  its  roots  in 
the  water,  is  that  Cyparissus,  a  beau- 
tiful Greek,  was  turned  into  a  cypress 
l  ice  as  a  punishment  for  accidentally 
killing  a  sacred  stag.  In  the  East  the 
cypress  is  considered   indestructible, 


it  is  the  "cedar  of  Lebanon,"  the 
"gopher  wood"  of  the  Ark.  the  mum- 
my cases  of  Egypt  were  made  of  it 
and  the  gates  which  for  a  thousand 
years  guarded  the  portals  of  the  early 
Saint   Peter's  were   built  of  it. 

Certain  woods  are  especially  adapt- 
able to  large  surfaces,  where  the  deco- 
rative nature  of  their  figured  grain 
adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  inte- 
rior woodwork.  Mahogany,  with  its 
beautiful  feather  and  rich  tones  of 
reddish  brown  is  unequalled,  yew, 
with  its  fine  markings,  slightly  stained 
is  admirable  for  large  panels,  Cir- 
cassian walnut  with  its  rich  colors 
and  wonderful  grain  ranks  with  satin 
wood.  Figured  beech  and  birch  are 
excellent  substitutes  for  mahogany 
when  stained.  Butternut,  indigenous 
to  America;  chestnut,  with  rich  brown 
color;  and  the  giant  redwoods  of 
California  lend  themselves  beautifully 
to  elaborate  carving  and  are  suscepti- 
ble to  a  high  polish.  Other  woods  in 
general  use  are  the  red  pines  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  the  clear  or  knotty 
white  pines  of  America,  the  silver  and 
red  firs  of  the  great  Northwest,  the* 
gum  woods  and  cypress  of  the  South 
and  the  walnuts  of  the  North,  though 
countless  varieties  have  been  and 
may  be  employed. 


COAT 


O   F 


METAL         PROTECTION 


The  Conn.  Properties,  Inc.,  Const. 


W.  Hurrie  Mac  Collin  6"  Edmond  M.  Mac  Collm.  Arch. 


Ask  Your  Painting  Contractor 


• 


"What's  the  Advantage  of  Priming  and 
'Back-Priming'  with  Aluminum  Paint"? 


The  purpose  of  all 
paint  priming  is  to 
prevent  change  of 
moisture  content 
in  wood.  Change 
of  moisture  con- 
tent causes  wood 
to  warp,  with  consequent  checking 
and  peeling  of  paint.  The  old  prac- 
tice was  to  prime  the  weather  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  lumber  only. 
But  moisture  can  enter  the  wood 
from  the  interior  (or  semi-protected 
side).  This  side  needs  protection, too. 

Today  leading  paint  contractors 
recommend  priming  both  sides  of 
lumber  with  aluminum  paint. 
Aluminum  paint  has  a  moisture- 
proofingefficiencymuchgreater 
than  any  other  paint.  Its  pig- 
ment is  made  up  of  minute  flakes 


of  pure  aluminum.  These  flakes 
"leaf"  as  the  paint  is  applied,  over- 
lapping one  another  to  form  a  tough 
durable  coat  of  metal  protection. 

The  best  aluminum  paint  is  made 
with  Alcoa  Albron  Powder,  mixed 
"with  a  suitable  vehicle  made  by  any 
reputable  paint  manufacturer.  Al- 
uminum Company  of  America  does 
not  sell  paint.  It  does  manufacture 
Alcoa  Albron  Powder  -which  your 
paint  contractor  can  buy  from  most 
paint  manufacture rs,jobbersor  deal- 
ers by  specifying  "Alcoa  Albron 
Powder' ' .  Let  us  send  you  the  book- 
let, "Aluminum  Paint,  the  Coat  of 
Metal  Protection".  It  describes 
the  many  protective  uses  of 
Aluminum  paint.  ALUMINUM 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA;  2423 
Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ALCOA    ALB  HON 

POWDER.      FOR. 

ALUMINUM    PAINT 


THE 


DIFFUSOR 

New  quiet <<< New  economy 

Williams  Oil-OMatic 

announces  the  greatest  advance  since 

oil  heating  was  invented 


AMAZING  new  quietness  and  new  economy 
b  are  made  possible  by  the  Oil-O-Matic  Dif- 
fusor.  This  major  improvement,  recently  per- 
fected by  Williams,  is  built  into   the  burner. 

The  Diffusor  automatically  creates  a  more 
perfect  intermingling  of  fuel  oil  and  air  within 
the  furnace — an  absolutely  even  pressure.  Result- 
ing combustion  is  so  complete  you  can  readily 
see  the  saving  on  your  oil  bills.  This  saving  is  in 
addition  to  the  economy  of  low-priced  fuel  oiL 
which  Williams  engineering  permits  you  to  burn. 

The  low-priced  new  Oil-O-Matic  Junior  won 
world-wide  popularity  because  of  its  quiet  opera- 
tion. Now,  with  this  new  Diffusor,  you  do  not 
hear  it  start  or  run  or  stop! 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  new  Diffusor,  theWilliams  metering 
pump  and  other  exclusive  Oil-O-Matic  advan- 
tages. Thousands  of  home  owners  say  the  carefree 
comfort  of  Williams  oil  heat  costs  little  more 
than  old,  dirty,  wasteful  methods.  Discover  for 
yourself  the  new  economy  and  quietness  effected 
by  this  Oil-O-Matic  Diffusor. 

Oil-O-Matic  Heats  Far  More  Homes  Than  Any  Other  Burner! 

WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  HEATING  CORP. 

Bloomington,  Illinois 


the  Diffusor  that  makes  it  so  Quiet 


OllOMATlC 

V  HEATING     ^  V/ 

Listed  at  Standard  by  Underwriters'  Laboratories 


LISTEN  SUNDAY 
7 :30  Eastern  Time 
WJZ     ....       New  York 
WBZA  ....Boston 

WBZ  Springfield 

VJGN  ci, 

U  REN        Kansa 
^  '  ^  l  'im-inn.it  i 

w  H  \M  Rochester 

"Jl<   Detroit 

KW  K    st    Louis 

M>\  Denver 

KSL         Sail  1  ak<  I 
KDK  \  Pittsburgh 

Saturday  Evening 
.u  8:00 
Kl-KC     San  Fran* 
[>  V '  Fresco 

KH.l  LosAngeles 


N.S.G.  10-30 

WILLIAMS  OIL-O-MATIC  HEATING  CORP.,   Bloomington,  111. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  information  on  the  low  cost  of  Oil-O- 
Matic  heating  for  my  home. 

Tell  me  what  this  new  Diffusor  is  and  how  it  saves  me  money. 

Name 

Street 


City. 


.  State.. 
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WHEN  THE  ADAM  BROTHERS 
-RETURNED  FROM  ITALY ,   ,   * 


rT"\HEY  brought  back  from  the  ex' 
•*-  cavated  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  a  boundless  admiration 
for  the  Classic  style.  The  mirror  illus' 
trated — a  reproduction  of  a  fine  old 
Adam  mirror,  shows  to  excellent  ad' 
vantage  the  elegance  of  this  famous 
style.  At  Friedman  Brothers — who 
for  over  27  years  have  been  making 
fine  decorative  products  —  will  be 
found  in  huge  variety,  mirrors  and 
accessories  of  all  periods — Georgian, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian  as  well  as 
Modern.  f  -t  1  i 


Dealers,  decorators  and  architects  are  invited 
to  visit  our  extensive  display  rooms.  A 
card  of  introduction   will  admit  their  clients 


FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  INC. 


305  East  47th  Street 


New  York 


Trade   Representative — Mr.   A.    L.   Par\er 

MIRRORS   •   CONSOLES   •   CORNICES   •   MANTELS 


PAINTINGS 


_   4 


Hall,  desk,  dining  room  chair.  Made  strong 

for  comfort  and  durability. 

Finished  in  Walnut  or  Maple 

Price  Maple  Finish  4.7?  F.O.B.  Factory- 
Price  Walnut  Finish  4.50  F.O.B.  Factory 
Price   Unfinished  3.25   F.O.B.  Factory 

No.   340 
Cash  with  order 

1  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  CO. 

Mocksville,  N.  C. 


M 

J. 
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ND  that  after  all,  is  half  the  pleasure.  A  dig- 
nity of  design — lent  by  long  experience  as  a 
builder  of  fine  panelled   rooms — assures  the  ut- 
most in  Tap  Room  smartness. 

We  invite  the  cooperation  of  decorators  who 
wish  to  install  private  bars,  panelled  rooms  or 
fine  cabinet  work.  We  design  and  build  to  speci- 
fication. Your  correspondence  is  invited. 

FOWLER  CONTRACTING  CO.,  406   E.  34th   St.,   N.  Y.  C,   Vanderbilt  7777 
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CENTVRY 
FVRNITVRE 


™  iiitf-: 


Q 


HE  accumulated  experience  of  many 
years  in  the  making  of  fine  furniture, 
only,  is  reflected  in  the  beautiful  and 
exclusive  productions  on  display  at  our 
showrooms  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Grand  Rapids,  which  are  maintained  for 
your  convenience. 

In  addition,  a  competent  decorative  service 
is  available  to  home  owners,  dealers,  deco- 
rators and  architects  furnishing  fine  homes. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms. 

Our  prices  are  based  on  manufactur- 
ing costs. 


This  158-page  history  of  period  furniture  styles  is 
brief,  authentic,  informative  and  easy  to  read.  Pub- 
lished   by  Century   Furniture   Co.   $1.00   post   paid. 


CENTVRY    FVRNITVRE   CO. 

FACTORY   SALESROOM:    GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 
Permanent  Showrooms: 

NEW  YORK  SALES  ROOM:  227  E.  45TH  ST. 
CHICAGO  SALES  ROOM:  161  E.  ERIE  ST. 


j^«> 


Returning  to  Romanticism 

(Continued  from  page  S3) 


The  first  floor 
plan  of  the  Foer- 
derer  home  allows 
an  abundance  of 
space  for  the  main 
living  rooms,  and 
for  service 


The  Great  Hall 
of  this  lovely 
Bryn  M  a  w  r 
home  extends 
up  into  the 
second  floor 


The  Importance  of  Fences 


(Continued  from  page  84) 


Courtesy  The  Dubois  Fence  and  Garden  Cot 
A  woven  wood  fence  used  to  enclose  the  garden  of  a  country  estate,  adding 
a  particularly  picturesque  effect 


perhaps,  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
stockade,  which  can  be  characterized 
as  the  original  wooden  fence.  A 
Japanese  fence  of  this  nature 
is  of  bamboo,  but  the  fence  most 
used  in  this  country  is  of  sap- 
lings  woven   together.    It   comes  in 


various  heights  and  is  picturesque  in 
a  beautiful  garden,  perhaps  half-hid- 
den with  shade  trees  or  climbing 
roses,  and  is  equally  useful  as  a  stock- 
ade about  the  vegetable  garden  and 
stables.  It  is  much  used  for  penthouses 
and  for  enclosures  from  the  highway. 


Courtesy  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
A  chain  link  fence  permits  golfers  to  play  without  possible  injury  to  the 
public  and,  in  turn,  protects  the  course  from  possible  intruders 
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Founded  46  Years  Ago 

Specializing  in  Decorating  &  Furnishing  medium 
priced  homes  in  the  correct  &  artistic  manner. 

Furniture     Floor  coverings     Draperies     Lighting  Fixtures 

Wall   Papers      Painting  &  Decorating     Walls      Floors 

Cabinet  Wor\     Upholstery 

Authoritative  advice — estimates  with  complete  floor 
plans    6?    detailed    color    information.    No    charge. 


Highest  References 


Correspondence   Solicited 


WM.  J,.  CONVERT  &  SONS 


129-131   North   Broad   Street 
TRENTON,     New  Jersey 


e 


* 


ontevnfyorary    jurnilure 

for  the  home  of  today  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  created 
by  SALMON-TREITEL  in  glittering  harmonies  of 
metal,  bakelite  and  glass. 

B  SALMON-TREITEL     CO.,     INC. 

designers- manufacturers  glass -metal 

166  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


We  cannot  all  have  dream  palaces  for  our 
abode  .  .  .  but  every  home  may  add  a  bit  of 
charm  and  elegance  here  and  there  with  these 
fascinating  pieces  of  Roseville  Pottery. 

Voguish,  modern,  the  new  conceptions  of 
Roseville  craftsmen  are  distinguished  by  that 
little  touch  which  defines  so  undeniably  one's 
good  taste. 

And  how  exquisitely  colored !  Rich  Mend- 
ings of  October's  fairy  tints.  The  brown  and 
gold  of  frost-nipped  leaves.  The  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  green  of  the  sea.  All  mingling 
in  a  rare  delightfulness. 

The  prices  of  genuine  Roseville  Pottery 
are  so  modest  that  no  one  need  deny  oneself 
the  joy  of  owning  pottery  so  alluring!  There 
are  many  more  pieces  in  this  design  besides 
those  illustrated  .  . .  vases,  jars  and  bowls  in 
various  sizes  and  shapes.  Other  patterns  and 
styles,  too,  which  you  will  want  to  see.  Ask 
for  Roseville  Pottery  at  leading  gift  shops 
and  department  stores. 


Write  and  a  copy  of  the  interesting  booklet. 
"Pottery"  will  be  sent  freest 


THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesville,  Obi 

RO/EVILLE 
POTTERY 
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EDWARD   CARRAXT 

INCORPORATED 


485    MADISON  AVENUE. 
\£W    YORK 

NINTH      FLOOR 


Consult    your  decorator   or  architect 


^T  INE  old  Chippendale  mahogany  serpentine 
^**  front  chest  of  drawers  over  which  hangs  a 
finely  carved  old  Adam  gilt  mirror — two  of  the  many 
interesting  XVIIIth  Century  English  antiques,  paint- 
ings ano'  in  our  Galleries. 


770  MADISON  AVENUE    AT  66TH  STREET   NEW  YORK 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  page   77) 


Strowlger.  salmon;  Vivian  Cook,  yel- 
low; Araby,  pure  white;  Golden  Sun, 
yellow;  Mrs.  A.  Phillips,  pink;  Gypsy 
Girl,  crimson,  and  White  Mensa. 

The  large  flowered  earlies  are  not 
so  adaptable  for  garden  purposes  but 
when  they  can  be  protected  and  dis- 
budded they  will  afford  much -pleas- 
ure for  cutting. 
Some,  if  grown  as 
single  stemmed 
plants,  will  pro- 
duce large  flowers, 
especially  Chryso- 
lora,  yellow.  Other 
good  sorts  are 
U  v  a  1  d  a  ,  pure 
white  ;  Belle 
Mauve,  pale  pink; 
Tints  of  Gold, 
bronze ;  Marie 
Dupont,  white; 
Candida,  white; 
Cranfordia,  deep 
yellow ;  Yellow 
Frost,  light  yellow; 
Cranford  White 
and  Cranford  Pink. 

The  next  and 
most  important 
matter  for  discussion  is  how  to  grow 
Chrysanthemums  successfully.  They 
may  be  grown  in  the  perennial  border 
without  difficulty,  but  they  are  not 
amenable  to  shade,  though  a  position 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  the 
hottest  sunshine  is  to  be  preferred. 
Treated  like  the  general  run  of  hardy 
perennials  and  given  full  room  to 
develop,  the  majority  of  the  spray 
varieties  will  make  a  satisfactory 
showing  when  most  other  flowering 
plants  have  ended  their  blooming. 
But  when  space  permits  it  is  infinite- 
ly better  to  grow  the  plants  in  beds 
specially  prepared  as  is  the  general 
custom  with  Dahlias  when  fine  flow- 
ers are  desired. 

The  first  necessary  operation  is  the 
ordering  of  the  required  plants  as- 
suming one  has  no  stock  to  draw 
upon.  This  presents  no  difficulty,  for 
most  plant  firms  offer  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  small  pots  ready  for  plant- 


first  week  in  May,  the  next  task  "ft  to 
prepare  the  ground  in  readiness  for 
their  arrival.  The  average  garden  soil 
is  quite  equal  to  growing  good  Chrys- 
anthemums if  it  is  given  a  coating 
of  rotted  manure  about  2  inches 
thick  and  well  dug  in.  Incidentally, 
good  digging  means  forcing  the  spade 


The  "Araby 


a 
Ion 


"Adelaide"   is   a   very   dark   red,   late 

blooming     pompon     chrysanthemum, 

very   decorative  in   the   garden   and    in 

the  home 

ing    out    in    May.    although    no    one 

grower  may  list  all  the  varieties  above 
mentioned.  The  space  available,  of 
course,  will  settle  the  number  of 
plants  one  should  order,  for  if 
grown  in  beds,  each  plant  should  have 
about    18  inches  of  space. 

Having  decided  this  matter  with 
the  proviso  when  ordering,  that  the 
plants  are  to  be  delivered  after  the 


pure  white,  single  chrysanthemum  with 
g  petals  of  uneven  lengths 

or  fork  to  its  full  depth  and  break- 
ing all  lumps  so  that  the  manure  is 
well  incorporated.  This  work  should 
be  done  at  least  a  week  before  the 
plants  are  put  out,  so  that  the 
ground  can  settle.  Assuming  no  stable 
manure  is  available  and  that  the  soil 
is  not  rich  in  humus,  a  generous  coat- 
ing of  peat  moss,  about  1  inch  thick, 
should  be  worked  in  after  the  dig- 
ging is  completed  and  to  correct  the 
acidity  of  this  material,  1  lb.  of  pow- 
dered lime  to  every  sq.  yard  mat  be 
applied  at  the  same  time.  Prior  to 
planting,  a  dressing  of  any  good  fer- 
tilizer such  as  Vigoro  should  be  ap- 
plied according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  manufacturers,  this  being 
well  worked  into  the  soil.  Bone  meal 
because  of  its  lasting  character,  also 
is  a  good  fertilizer  but  is  less  power- 
ful than  a  general  mixture  and  can 
therefore  be  used  rather  more  freely. 

Assuming  the  plants  arrive  some 
time  in  May,  turn  out  of  the  pots, 
lightly  breaking  the  root  ball  if  at 
all  tight,  and  plant  firmly.  If  the 
tops  of  the  plants  have  not  already 
been  pinched  out,  remove  the  tops 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  7  or  8  inches 
tall.  Stake  each  plant  early  and  as 
soon  as  the  side  shoots  have  extended 
4  or  5  inches,  pinch  out  the  tips  which 
will  probably  result  in  sufficient 
growths  to  make  a  nice  bushy  plant. 
Since  early  flowers  are  aimed  at,  no 
further  pinching  should  be  done.  As 
growth  extends,  additional  stakes 
may  be  needed  but  in  any  case,  con- 
stant tying  is  desirable  to  prevent 
wind  damage  or  crooked  stems. 

During  the  Summer  constant  hoeing 
of  the  surface  soil  should  be  carried 
on  and  especially  if  watering  has  to 
be  done ;  in  dry  weather  watering  at 
least  once  a  week  is  desirable,  and 
after  a  hot  day,  a  light  spraying  with 
the  hose  is  helpful.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  heat  and  dryness  hard- 
en the  stems,  and  spraying  as  well 
as  ample  root  watering  will  check 
this  tendency.  If  the  soil  has  been 
properly  manured  no  additional  fer- 
tilizer should  be  necessary,  but  if 
growth  appears  slow,  a  teaspoonful  of 
nitrate  of  soda  sprinkled  around  tj  ' 
plants  but  well  away  from  the  stem's 
and  watered  in,  will  stimulate  activ- 
ity. This  powerful  fertilizer  should 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES  #W 

^SALUBRA    mAi 


Pa 


Furnitu.e  by  courtesy  of  Harrison-Dellaira,  New  York. 


\  Li  I  Salubra,  it  s  so  easy  to  heef> 
bace  with  the  sfiirit  of  the  times, 
ana  make  your  walls  modern  in 
beauty  and  thoroughly  ub-to-date 
in  other  important  resbectt.^w  1  here  arc 
hundreds  or  beautiful  Salubra  patterns,  sbe- 
cially  designed  by  famous  C  ontinental  artists 
to  harmonize  with  interiors  of  the  modern 
school  —  and  a  multitude  <d  designs  which 
make  a  fitting  background  lor  Period  in- 
teriors. In  fact,  any  tyf>e  of  interior  —  any 
decorative  scheme  —  may  be  a|3{>ro[>riately 
and  artistically  styled  from  Salubra  s  more 
than  <2000  (xitterns.  **  Also —  Salubra  is 
modern  in  its  {jractical  advantages  !  It  is  a 
permanent  wall-covering  —  durable  .  .  .wash- 
able .  .  .  fadeless.  W  ith  Salubra,  even  the 
most  delicate  patterns  will  always  retain  their 
original  colorings.  Sunlight  does  not  discolor 
Salubra  and  sf>ots  and  stains  are  easily  re- 
moved at  any  time  by  scrubbing  with  brush, 
soaf)  and  water.*"*The  beauty  of  Salubra  is 
not  to  be  duplicated  in  other  wall  treatments, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same 
effect  by  any  other  process  !  k~k  Salubra  is 
f>aint-by-the-roll  — fine  oil  colors  ajifdied 
on  jiarchment  f>af>er  by  a  special  technique 
which  gives  defjth  and  character  to  color  and 
design — warmth  and  softness  to  the  walls. 
**Let  your  architect  or  decorator  tell  you 
about    Salubra  —  or   write   us  direct,  "k  "k  k 

FREDERIC  BLANK  &  COMPANY, 

230   Park   Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y.,  or 
0-4    North  Wabash  Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 


Salubra  Pattern  No. 
30833  provides  a  back- 
ground of  soft  pastel 
shades  of  cafe,  orchid, 
and  yellow  in  a  dia- 
mond plaid  effect.  The 
screen  is  also  covered 
with  Salubra  in  a  soft 
blue-green, with  figures 
in  contrasting  colors. 
These  are  but  two  of 
hundreds  of  beautiful 
patterns  designed  to 
harmonize  with  every 
type  of  interior,  Period 
or  Modern. 


REG.  U.  i.  PAT.  OFF. 

WONT  FADE  WILL  WASH 


Early  American 
Period  in  Reed 

Refreshingly  new  .  .  .  different  ...  in  perfect 
good  taste  .  .  .  this  FICKS  creation  of  Early  Ameri- 
can Period  Furniture  in  Reed  is  truly  a  triumph  of  the 
reed  craftsmen's  art.  The  delightful  simplicity  of  this 
period  style  is  most  expressively  reproduced.  Beau- 
tiful coverings  patterned  in  the  same  period  har- 
monize perfectly.  Homes  furnished  in  the  Early 
American  manner  find  in  FICKS  Early  American 
Reed  perfect  complimentary  pieces  to  relieve  the 
severity,  adding  color,  ease  and  beauty  that  is  in 
charming  harmony  with  the  other  furniture.  Decora- 
tors, dealers  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  our  permanent  style  galleries.  Write  for  port- 
folio. 

THE     FICKS     REED     COMPANY 


John  &  Findlay  Sts. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


192  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FICKS     STYLE     GALLERIES 


192  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fine  Arts   Bldg. 
Grand    Rapids,   Mich. 


314  W.   Fourth   St. 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

1825  East   18th  St. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 


"VISIT   AMERICA'S    STYLE    GALLERIES" 

192  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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^*^s      IS  ft  ^ 

[aturesWalning 

that Jts  time  to^ 

tuck  your  qarden 

awayjorjpinter 

All  during  the  Spring. 
Summer,  and  Fall  you  " 
have  taken  the  bounteous 
offers  Nature  has  provided 
in  your  garden — flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  beauty! 
Do  you  appreciate  the  colos- 
sal effort,  the  work,  your 
plants  have  done — and  now 
their  need  for  rest!  and  pro- 
tection! This  is  the  one  time 
during  all  the  year  when  you 
must  do  your  part  if  you 
want  that  bounteous  beauty 
again  next  Spring.  All  ever- 
greens, shrubs,  perennials, 
and  lawns  need  a  winter 
mulch  to  protect  them 
from  the  killing  winter  winds. 
They  nerd  its  warmth,  its 
soil  building  and  humus  con- 
tenl  Given  this  they  will  he 
protected  from  winter  kill- 
ing and  will  come  hack  to 
you  next  Spring,  more  abli 
and  more  willing  to  continue 
with  the  wonderful  work.  Lei 
us  tell  you  more  about  this 
■  i  mulch  in  Km  free 
in  Or  bet- 
1,1  di  i  i  supply  of 
la;     G    I'    M    is 

|Sl  Ml 

f.o.h.     .\  i  .■      \  ork. 
i     for    larger    quanti- 
fies!. 

Atkins    8C   Duibrow,   Inc. 
M-25  Burling  Slip 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chrysanthemums  in  the  Garden 
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not  be  applied  until  the  plants  have 
become  well  established  nor  should 
it  be  used  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Flower  buds  should  appear  any 
time  from  early  July  on ;  no  pinching 
out  of  the  points  should  be  done  after 
mid  August  or  the  buds  will  be  late 
in  appearing.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
plants  must  be  kept  free  from  in- 
sects. Black  aphis  is  prone  to  appear 
on  the  tips  at  all  times  but  if  the 
plants  are  dusted  with  tobacco  pow- 
der every  two  weeks,  or  sprayed  regu- 
larly with  nicotine  or  some  recog- 
nized insecticide,  this  pest  will  not 
cause  trouble.  Remember  that  a 
"Stitch  in  time  saves  nine"'  and  this 
especially  applies  to  aphides  which 
multiply  with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  general  run  of  spray  varieties 
require  no  disbudding  but  if  extra 
nice  flowers  are  desired  some  of  the 
buds  may  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  remainder.  Pompons  are  not 
benefited  by  disbudding  except  per- 
haps the  Doty  varieties. 

The  large  flowered  sorts  referred 
to  being  rather  stiff  in  growth  and 
less  bushy,  are  best  grown  with  two 
or  three  stems.  The  first  pinching 
will  usually  result  in  three  new 
growths  which  should  be  carefully 
tied.  Any  further  shoots  that  may 
push  forth  should  be  nipped  off 
throughout  the  season,  so  that  all  the 
vigor  can  go  into  the  three  stems. 
These  as  a  rule,  will  show  flower  buds 
some  time  in  July  or  early  August 
and  should  new  snoots  start  pushing 
forth  at  this  time,  they  should  be  re- 
moved, otherwise  they  will  check  the 
development  of  the  flower  buds  which 


New  early  pink  single  chrysan- 
themum, "Mrs.  Alfred  Phillips" 

will  go  blind.  As  a  result,  the  next 

flower  buds  will  be   much   later.   If 

the  first  or  crown  buds 

should  fail  to  swell,  carry  up  one  of 

the  new  growths  on  each  stem,  re- 

ing    the    others,    and    secure   the 

that  appear  by  re- 

ng  .ill  the  shoots  that  may  push 

b  around  them;   this  "taking"  of 

lould   be  done  carefully  so 

it   is  not   in  any  way  injured.  If 

i  own   bud'  is    lost    the 

-wll  produce  clusters  of 

buds,    luil    they  are    likely   to  be   late. 

flowered   kinds 

are  more  sensitive  to  weather  condi- 


The  "Anna  L.  Moran,"  a  scarlet 
chrysanthemum,  is  one  of  the 
late  blooming,  pompon  varieties 

tions.  it  is  good  policy  to  erect  a 
framework  over  them  and  cover  with 
glass  cloth,  celo-glass,  or  sashes  as  a 
protection  against  wind,  heavy  rains 
or  frost.  In  a  normal  season  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York,  such  pro- 
tection will  prove  serviceable  right 
up  to  the  end  of  October.  If  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums  are  not  fully  flow- 
ering by  this  time,  the  prospects  of 
good  blooms  are  slim,  although  this 
writer  has  for  several  years,  judged 
an  early  November  show  in  Staten 
Island  where  the  flowers  are  fre- 
quently as  fine  as  those  grown 
under  glass,  yet  get  nothing  but 
canvas  protection  from  the  time  the 
buds  first  commence  to  burst  into 
bloom. 

After  the  plants  have  finished 
blooming,  cut  them  down  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  and  when 
solid  freezing  sets  in,  cover  the  roots, 
which  will  usually  have  some  young 
growths,  with  hay,  or  any  litter  that 
will  shelter  them  from  wind  and  sun- 
shine without  smothering  them.  Or, 
if  a  frame  is  available,  the  roots  may 
be  lifted  and  packed  closely  together 
into  it.  However,  the  roots  are  equal 
to  withstanding  severe  cold  if  pro- 
tected as  suggested.  The  covering 
should  be  removed  after  the  end  of 
March  and  by  May  most  sorts  will 
have  pushed  forth  a  number  of  strong 
sucker-like  shoots.  These  should  be 
pulled  off  with  roots  attached  and 
planted  out  as  previously  detailed. 
The  old  roots  may  be  left  undis- 
turbed, but  old  plants  crowded  with 
growths,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
young  stock  and  it  is  therefore  pref- 
erable to  take  off  the  strongest 
suckers  and  replant  annually.  In  this 
respect,  Chrysanthemums  are  like 
many  other  perennials  which  because 
of  their  rapid  increase,  are  best  di- 
vided every  year,  the  old,  woody- 
portions  being  thrown  away.  Where 
a  greenhouse  or  warm  frame  is  avail- 
able, cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  April 
or  earlier,  this  being  the  method  by 
which  commercial  growers  increase 
their  stock  and,  as  a  rule,  such  early 
rooted  cuttings  make  finer  plants  and 
show  buds  earlier  than  divisions,  but 
where  no  such  conveniences  are  at 
hand,  the  young  suckers,  or  runners, 
will  have  plenty  of  roots  by  the  end 
of  April  and  the  sooner  they  are 
planted  out,  the  more  satisfactory 
they  will  prove,  for  when  set  out  in 
May.  they  become  well  established 
before  the  hot  days  of  June  arrive. 


VALUE 
$1.00 

nswers  Every 
Question  Regarding 
Window  Draping  m 

FREE 

. .  IF  YOU  ACT  NOW 

Most  likely  you  need  this  book 
right  now  —  to  guide  you  in  your 
choice  of  a  window  draping 
scheme — or  to  answer  some  im- 
portant question  on  color  har- 
mony. So  send for  your  copy  today 
—  have  it  on  hand  for  instant 
reference. 

No  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject  has  been  more  enthusias- 
tically received— every  day  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  write  us 
to  say  "it  is  the  most  remarkable 
book"  they  ever  read.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  many  pages  in  full 
color.  The  value  of  this  80-page 
book  is  $  1 .00 — but  we  ask  you  to 
accept  it  with  our  compliments 
— for  the  many  ideas  and  prac- 
tical help  it  will  give  you — and 
as  a  reminder  that  Kirsch  fash- 
ions the  hnest  line  of  drapery 
hardware  in  the  world. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and 
address  today  and  your  copy  of 
this  remarkable  new  book  will 
be  mailed  to  you — at  once. 


DRAPERY  HARDWARE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


KIRSCH  COMPANY 

376  Prospect  Ave.,  Sturpis,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
You  may  send  me  free  the  new  book  by 
Kirsch,  "How  to  Drape  Your  Windows."*- 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Frit illari>  imperialis  or  "Mission  Bell>" 
witb  their  tall  spikes  of  brilliant  bell- 
like blossoms,  make  a  fine  showing  in 
the    rock    garden.    Courtesy    Settlings 

THE  ROCK  GARDEN  you  are 
planning  for  next  year  can  be 
well  under  way  this  fall  to  avoid  the 
rush  that  comes  in  the  springtime. 
Perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  garden 
offers  such  a  wide  opportunity  for 
originality  and  ""surprises."  If  your 
garden  space  is  small,  keep  the  ar- 
rangement simple.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  simple  little  treatise  on  building 
and  planting  a  rock  garden,  get  the 
'Rock  Garden  Primer."  by  Archie 
Thornton  (DeLaMare  Co.).  Stephen 
F.  Hamblin's  "American  Rock  Gar- 
dens" (Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.) 
dt\*?Vves  mention.  Wayside  Gardens, 
at  .Mentor.  Ohio  have  a  concise  well- 
illustrated  booklet.  Henry  Correvon's 
"Rock  Garden  and  Alpine  Plants," 
(Macmillan)  is  a  more  comprehen- 
sive treatment,  written  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  it  makes  you  want 
to   start    boulder-gathering   at    once. 

"QUR  WILD  ORCHIDS",  by 
Frank  Morris  and  Edward  A. 
Eames  (Scribner'si  is  a  treasure  long 
awaited  by  lovers  of  wild  flowers. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  volume  cover- 
ing all  varieties  of  the  four  tribes 
of  wild  orchids:  Lady  Slippers,  Eye- 
brow Orchids,  Bird's  Nest  Orchids 
and  Tree  Orchids,  and  describing 
their  growth  in  their  native  haunts. 
The  chapters  are  extremely  readable 
and  the  illustrations  a  rare  and  de- 
lightful collection. 

BARKERS  should  be  placed  be- 
side all  plants  before  foliage 
disappears.  It  is  surprising,  consid- 
ering the  loving  familiarity  which 
you  have  felt  for  your  beds  and  bor- 
ders during  the  blooming  season,  how 
much  of  the  exact  arrangement  will 
have    escaped    you    by   next    spring. 

Y4/ILD  FLOWERS  can  best  be 
transplanted  from  their  native 
haunts  into  the  garden  in  the 
fall  after  their  blooming  season  is 
over  and  before  the  frost  catches 
them.  Duplicate  the  soil  and  condi- 
tions of  their  wild  habitat  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  your  garden.  The  plants 
should  be  lifted  with  roots  surround- 
ed by  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing.  Favorites  among  the  wild 
t>vers  which  can  be  transplanted 
into  your  garden  are  violets,  false 
foxglove,  wakerobin,  pink  and  white 
trillium,  butterfly  weed,  painted  cone- 
flower,    rose    mallow,    and   primrose. 


pLADIOLI  BULBS  should  be 
^*  dug  now,  and  after  they  have 
dried  in  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place.  Remove  the 
tops  and  discard  all  the  diseased  and 
withered  bulbs. 

QECIDUOUS  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS  can  be  transplanted 
as  soon  as  their  leaves  fall,  for  that 
indicates  that  the  sap  has  receded 
and  the  plants  are  in  dormant 
condition.  Roots  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  consid- 
erable earth  should  be  transplanted 
with  them  whenever  possible.  Rho- 
dodendrons are  best  moved  soon  or 
left  until  spring.  Keep  young  ever- 
greens planted  earlier  well  watered. 


"J  1 
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A  luxuriant  hedge  of  Spirea  Vanhout- 
tei,  in  the  garden  of  one  of  our  read- 
ers. This  hedge  was  set  very  deep,  and 
has  withstood  the  drouth  of  more  than 
a  dozen  midwestern  summers.  It  has 
never  been  pruned 

AN  "OVERCOAT"  OF  MULCH 
for  the  tender  shrubs,  bulbs, 
young  trees  and  perennial  roots  in 
your  garden  is  quite  as  necessary 
during  months  of  severe  weather  as 
is  the  extra  protection  you  demand 
when  you  venture  out.  In  localities 
where  there  is  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  the  danger  is  much  greater. 
Leaves  mat  so  closely  together  when 
they  become  wet  that  they  permit 
little  circulation  of  air — they  should 
seldom  be  used  alone  as  a  mulch,  but 
are  satisfactory  if  mixed  with  coarser 
materials.  §traw  and  chopped  corn- 
stalks make  a  very  satisfactory 
mulch.  Hay  is  good  in  texture,  but 
too  often  leaves  an  aftermath  of 
weed  seeds.  Over  roses,  strawberries 
and  plants  which  love  rich  soil  two  or 
three  inches  of  barnyard  manure  may 
be  used.  Soil  around  rose  plants  needs 
enrichment,  and  this  can  well  be 
added  by  some  reliable  commercial 
fertilizer,   such  as   Suresults,  if  ma- 


Rose  bushes  should 
be  pruned  back  and 
well  banked  before 
heavy  freezing  sets 
in.  Courtesy  Bob- 
bink  and  Atkins, 
Rutherford,    N.    J. 


nure  is  not  used.  Fertilization  and 
winter  protection  may  be  combined 
by  banking  up  rose  bushes  with 
granulated  peat  moss  now  available 
mixed  with  plant  food.  Mulch  should 
be  applied  after  the  ground  has  frozen 
slightly. 

P)RUNING  can  greatly  enhance  the 
beauty  of  your  shrubs,  or  prac- 
tically ruin  them,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  it  is  done  with  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  plants'  hab- 
its— some  of  which  are  peculiar.  The 
Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.  recommends 
rather  heavy  cutting  back  of  hedges 
the  first  two  or  three  years  to  force  a 
thick,  bushy  growth  near  the  ground. 


If   you    treat    your    garden    zvith    Suresults 
this  Fall  you   can   look  forward  to   beauti- 
ful flowers  next  season 


SufpWXS 

FOR  FALL 
GARDENING 

Only  the  finest  grades 
of  fibrous  humus,  scien- 
tifically treated  with  vital 
plant  foods,  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of 
Suresults  —  the  aristocrat 
of  soil  conditioners. 

That  is  why  you  can  al- 
ways count  on  rapid  im- 
provement in  growing 
grass,  plants,  flowers  and 
other  vegetation  when 
treated  with  Suresults. 


Suresults  can  be  applied   with   safety   at  any  time   dur- 
ing  hot   or   dry  weather.   Instructions  with   every   order. 


Suresults  will  bring  you  sure  results  next  season. 


ORDER  TODAY 

Packed  in  moisture-retaining  rot*proof  shippers  of 

100    pounds    each $  3.50 

Vz   ton  or    10  shippers 32.50 

I    ton    or   20    shippers 60.00 

Also 
Straight    Fibrous    Humus 

100   pound   bags $  2.00 

F.   O.  B.  Franklin,  N.  J. 

(All  orders  sent  C.  O.  1>.   unless  accompanied  by 
check   or   money   order  J 


Address  all  communications 
and   orders  to 

Suresults  Products  Co. 

10   Park   Place,   Room  441 

Department   of   Soils 
MORRISTOWN.    N.  J. 


DESERT 
CACTI 

1 2  Blooming  size 
plants  and  12  inch 
Mexican  handmade 
and  hand-painted 
bowl  $5;  8  plants 
and  8  inch  bowl  $ 'i ; 
.')  plants  and  .1  inch 
bowl  $2;  in  plants. 
mixed  variety,  {2  ; 
i  plants  Si  ;  Post- 
paid, Miniature  bowl 
and  baby  cacti  FREE 
uiili  every  order, 
imported  pottery; 
Mexican  Zarapes. 


BORDER  CACTI  CO. 


Box   1259 


EI   Paso,  Texas 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,   Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 
Address  Eleanor  A.   Fraser,  Curator 


BAGS 

Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand' 
made  of  Fine  Materials,  personally  se' 
lected,  guaranteeing  you  a  quality  not 
possible  to  find  elsewhere.  Samples  of 
Materials  and  Linings  sent  on  request. 
Prices  range  from   $8.00  to   $16.00 


7%"    to 
SVz"  Frames, 
sizes  on  bag 
illustrated 


Reference: 
Newton  Trust 

Company, 

Newton 

Centre,  M,i  i, 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271    Beacon  Street,   Boston,    Mass. 
Established  1915 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

ACADEMY  OF  THE 

FINE  ARTS 

COUNTRY    SCHOOL 

(Open  All  Year) 

Chester  Springs,    Chester   County,   Pa. 
( Twenty-eight    Miles    Northwest    of    Philadelphia 


Winter  Term   begins   October   6,  1 930 


Classes  in  Autumn  and  Winter  Land- 
scape, Life,  Portraiture,  Still  Life,  Dec- 
oration,  Illustration    and   Sculpture. 

Modern  Studios  and  Dormitories  with 
Electric  Light  and  Steam  Heat. 

Resident  Instructors. 

Winter  Sports. 

Students  may  register  at  any  time. 


EUROPEAN   SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write    for    Circular    to 

D.    ROY  MILLER,   Resident  Manager 
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City  of  Newport  Cup" 


Old  English  Cup  and  Cover,  London  1773, 

by    Thomas  Powell.    Originally  imported  by 

How  arc!  6:  Company  for  the  City  of 

Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

HOWARD  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED       1860 

18  EAST  56th  STREET  +  +  NEW  yORK 

CASINO    BLOCK  •  NEWPORT 


I 
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The  finer  things1 

Modernity  and  beauty 

are  graciously  combined  at 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 

Come    for    a    day,    or   a 
week,  or  a  year.  Enjoy  the 
salt    sea    air.    Good    food. 
Rest    in    the    sun   on    the 
Ocean  Deck.  Bathe  in  the 
clear,  bright  sea.  Have  tea 
to    the    strains    of   Boc- 
cherini.    In    the    back- 
ground   you  will   find    an  Write   for   information, 
informal  friendliness  that      There    is    a    Motoramp 
will  make  every  minute      garage, 
of  your   stay   a  pleasure.       American  and  European  Plans 

Chalfonte-Haddon^Hall 

ATLANTIC    CITY 

LEEDS    AND     LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


moass 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
Finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service...  A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  thoroughfares... 

PARK    AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW   YORK 
ATLANTIC  "CTfV     ■     PALM   BEACH     •     lOS  A^6ECE]| 
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Stalagmite  Totem  Poles  in  the  newly-discovered  Carlsbad  Cavern, 

New  Mexico,  the  world's  eighth  wonder.  One  of  nature's  amazing 

freaks.  Courtesy  Santa  Fe  Railway 


Laurentian  Mountains,  across  a  wide 
Continental  Plain,  past  the  great 
wheat  fields  and  cattle  ranches  of 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  through  British  Columbia's 
wealth  of  scenic  beauty  and  material 
resource,  down  to  the  sea,  one  of 
mankind's  great  panoramas  of  mod- 
ern civilization  unfolds  itself  to  the 
traveler's  astonished  gaze. 

A   TWO-MILLION-MILE    PLATEAU: 

The  Laurentian  Plateau  alone  em- 
braces over  two  million  square  miles. 
East  of  this  rich  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial empire  the  jumbled  and  pic- 
turesque hills,  forests,  brooks,  big 
game  regions,  national  parks  and 
great  rivers  of  the  Dominion  pro- 
vide her  maritime  towns  and  cities 
>ath  every  needful  condition  and 
facility  for  their  welfare,  and  afford 
her  visitors  the  use  of  some  of  the 


THE   FISH   AND   GAME   OF   CANADA: 

In  southern  Quebec  and  Ontario 
great  forest  preserves  in  the  form  of 
national  parks  have  been  perpetually 
dedicated  to  the  recreational  life  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Dominion.  They 
are  also  hospitably  offered  for  the 
enjoyment  of  visitors  from  beyond 
Canadian  borders  who  come  to  the 
Dominion  in  a  proper  spirit  of  ap- 
preciation, good  conduct,  law  observ- 
ance, and  responsible  integrity.  The 
auto  ruffian,  camping  vandal,  soak 
and  parasite  are  not  welcomed  in 
this  land  of  clean  habits  and  rugged 
virtues. 

For  the  skilful  hunter  and  angler, 
canoeist  and  camper,  certain  parts  of 
Canada  are  an  irresistible  lure.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  trout  streams  and 
big  game  areas  in  the  world  are  in 
Canada,  and  sportsmen  from  many 


Bedroom  in  new  LaFonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Observe  the  fine 

old   Spanish  painted  bed  and   chest,   Mexican   tin-santo   and  wall   cupboard, 

also  Spanish  vargueno.  Courtesy  Santa  Fe  Railway 


most  romantic  playgrounds  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  On  the 
north,  that  great  inland  sea,  Hudson's 
Bay,  with  its  limitless  territory  to- 
ward the  Arctic  and  the  west,  still 
calls  alluringly  to  the  resolute  spirit 
of  hardy  adventure  in  vital  men. 
That  wonderful  region  and  the  North- 
west Territory  beyond  it,  are  almost 
the  only  remaining  wilderness  in 
North  America  in  which  every  tree, 
stone,  shrub,  worm  and  cricket  has 
not  been  discovered,  classified,  tag- 
ged, and  recorded  in  our  loose-leaf 
book  of  knowledge.  Out  there  beyond 
the  horizon,  many  glorious  explora- 
tory achievements  are  still  to  be  en- 
compassed   by    our    intrepid    youth. 


countries  frequently  visit  them.  Can- 
ada's sportsmen's  clubs  represent  the 
investment  of  many  millions.  Moose, 
caribou,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  may  all 
be  hunted.  Geese,  ducks  and  brant 
breed  in  Canadian  marshes  in  great 
numbers.  There  is  no  end  of  game 
fish  in  Canadian  w7aters.  No  country 
excels  Canada  as  a  canoeist's  para- 
dise. Wise  game  laws  and  their  ra- 
tional application  to  the  problems  of 
wild  life,  have  made  the  Canadian 
huntsman's  game  abundant. 
Canada's  national  parks: 

The  Laurentides  Park,  just  north 
of  the   city  of  Quebec;    the  Algon- 
quin Park,  north  of  Toronto;  Quetico 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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impress  ^apan 

SPEEDS   UP  THE 

PACIFIC  "MIRACLE" 


%  The  huge  new  Empress 
of  Japan  now  enters  the  Pacific 
"miracle."  Largest,  fastest  ship 
on  the  Pacific. ..26,000  gross  tons, 
39,000  tons  displacement,  21 
knots  speed. ..she  now  heads  the 
great  white  Empress  fleet  which 
is  turning  the  old  Far  East  into 
the  new  Near  West. 

The  Empress  of  Japan  presents 
sea-going  luxuries  carried  to  a 
new  1930  high ..  .verandah  suites- 
with-bath,  green  and  black  tiled 
swimming  pool,  period  lounges, 
sports  deck,  elevators,  inlaid 
teakwood  floors  ...  a  luxurious 
resort-on-keel  with  service  and 
cuisine  in  the  New  York-Paris 
manner  . . .  equally  superior  first 
and  second  class. 

TWO  EMPRESS  ROUTES  • 

She  is  hailed  with  delight  by 
the  smart  internationals  who 
prefer  the  Empress  way  of  going 
to  the  Orient.  There  are  two 
white  Empress  routes  to  the 
Orient  .  .  .  the  paradise  route, 
via  Hawaii,  and  the  express 
route,  straight  across  to  Yoko- 
hama from  Vancouver  and 
Victoria. 

Ask  for  folder  showing  com- 


In  the  Orient,  washdays  have 
seen  no  change  in  centuries 


This  new  white  giantess  brings 
the  Far  East  still   nearer  .  .  . 


plete  Empress  sailings,  ships' 
plans.and  illustrated  color  book- 
lets on  the  fascinating  Orient 
itself.  Information,  reservations 
and  freight  inquiries  from  your 
own  agent  or  any  Canadian 
Pacific  office :  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Montreal,  and  29  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 
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SPANISH  REPRODUCTIONS 


Spanish  Government  Travel  Information  Office,  N.  Y. 

Furniture,  Fixtures,  Floor  and  Decorative 

tiles,  Rugs,  Wall  hangings,  Ceramics 

and    Torcheres;   supplied  by 

UNITED  SPANISH  CRAFTSMEN,  INC. 

340  East  44th  Street 

New  York 

INDUSTRIAS   DE 
ARTE  ESPANOL  REUNIDAS  FAROLES  LTD. 

Madrid,   Spain  London,  England 

Illustrated  Booklet  Sent  on  Request 
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The  Temple  della  Concordia,  at  Girgenti,  Central  Sicily,  a  mag- 
nificent Doric  ruin  in  what  Pindar  said  was  "the  most  beautiful 
city  of  mortals,"  founded  582  B.C.  Courtesy  Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line 


Park,  west  of  Lake  Superior  in  the 
Rainy  Lake  region  beyond  Duluth; 
Prince  Albert  National  Park,  up  in 
Saskatchewan;  the  Wainwright  Buf- 
falo Park  on  the  Eastern  border  of 
Alberta,  where  8,000  buffaloes  roam 
the  plains  as  in  olden  days;  and  the 
Dominion's  largest  preserve,  the 
great  Jasper  National  Park,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  be- 
yond Edmonton — all  these  healing 
sanctuaries  of  spiritual  silence  and 
regenerative  solitude  are  within  the 
borders  of  our  friendly  northern 
neighbor,  a  nation  which  stands  for 
clean  sport  in  every  stream,  field, 
and  forest;  a  vast  domain  that  will 
be  your  gracious  host  whenever  you 
seek  to  enjoy  its  wholesome  summer 
and  winter  outdoor  activities. 

Into,  across,  all  over  that  splendid 
sphere  of  constant  surprise  and  won- 
der, runs  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  linked  to  the  C.  P.  R.  at 
many  points  and  to  many  of  our  own 
eastern,  western,  and  trans-conti- 
nental systems,  to  our  coastwise 
shipping,  and  everywhere  geared  into 
the  passenger  traffic  feeders  of  prac- 
tically all  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship 
lines.  It  is  a  marvelously  efficient 
transportation,  hotel,  ship,  resort, 
passenger  and  commercial  haulage 
system,  the  gratifying  achievement 
of  British  bulldog  tenacity  and  the 
virile  young  genius  of  Canada,  an 
empire  of  wonderlands  for  every 
observant  traveler  every  month 
throughout  the  year. 

DOWN    THE   COAST   TO  DIXIELAND: 

A  hundred-hour  voyage  to  Dixie- 
land remains  an  unforgettable  mem- 
ory. On  a  sail  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans — a  distance  of  nearly 
2,000  sea  miles — one  senses  an  exhila- 
rating freedom  from  gas,  noise,  hurry, 
worry  and  a  ponderous  traffic.  To 
board  a  fleet,  superb  craft  like  the 
good  ship  "Dixie"  at  Pier  48,  North 
River,  is  like  shedding  every  responsi- 
bility save  only  that  of  individual 
enjoyment  of  an  immaculate  state- 
room, a  sumptuous  bed,  iced  water 
perpetually  cold,  your  own  telephone 
to  every  part  of  the  ship,  good  meals 
in  which  abundant  Creole  and  Cajun 
dishes  stimulate  the  appetite  and 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  healthy  na- 
tures. 

Nor  is  the  "Dixie"  and  her  superb 
equipment  and  polite  crew  the  only 
appeal  on  this  bright,  sunny  trip  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Crescent 
City,  near  the  Gulf. 

There  is  one  personality  on  the 
"Dixie"    whom    it    is    worth    going 


around  the  world  to  meet.  The  sea 
has  produced  many  highly-flavored, 
colorful  old  Salts.  They  are  often 
men  of  big  adventures,  and  much  of 
that  common  sense  begot  only  in  the 
University  of  Hard  Knocks.  They 
have  a  rugged,  manly  force,  propelled 
by  a  lot  o'  red  blood.  They  hide  gen- 
erous and  benevolent  natures  behind 
brusque  manners  that  are  not  nearly 
so  rude  as  some  of  the  wilful  ways 
of  polite  society.  These  men  of  the 
sea  have  a  human  perception  that 
bores  right  through  a  three-inch 
plank.  So,  being  themselves  of  the 
salt  of  the  sea,  they  easily  discover 
the  "salt  of  the  earth"  on  board  their 
ships. 

So  if  you  want  to  meet  a  supj  - 
seaman  who  has  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  every  fish,  crab  and  lobster 
from  Manhattan  to  the  Gulf,  greet 
Cap'n  Maxson  of  the  "Dixie"  bound 
for  New  Orleans — that  colorful  city 
of  the  Southland,  where  Spring  is  a 
perennial  condition. 

By  sea  to  New  Orleans  is  the  sen- 
sible way  where  time  is  not  the  all- 
important  factor  in  the  journey.  Ac- 
cess to  the  ship  in  both  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient. There  are  no  complications 
to  hurry,  worry  or  mar  the  traveler's 
departure. 

Now  a  ship  is  a  big  personality,  a 
thing  of  great  pride,  animation, 
moods  and  tenses,  of  good  and  bad 
behavior — just  like  the  people  whose 
precious  lives  it  insures  by  its  sea- 
worthiness, and  the  skill,  vigilance 
and  heroic  courage  of  a  ship-master 
and  his  crew.  And  as  you  settle  into 
the  daily  life  of  a  fine  ship,  you  be- 
come a  part  of  the  soul  that  gives 
her  character  and  quality;  that  hu- 
manizes her  relations  to  her  passen- 
gers. Thus  is  born  that  community 
spirit  which  on  the  first  morning  after 
the  first  night,  causes  the  passengers 
to  greet  each  other  with  friendly 
mien;  to  pair  off  up  and  down  the 
deck;  to  discover  each  other's  inter- 
ests in  life,  to  add  new  friendships 
to  old  lives,  and  impart  more  ro- 
mance and  adventure  to  young  ones. 
After  a  voyage  on  such  a  ship, 
there  is  something  new  and  irresist- 
ible in  the  heart;  something  that  for- 
ever says: 

"I  must  forth  again  to-morrow! 
With  the  sunset  I  must  be 
Hull  down  on  the  trail  of  rapture     /  ] 
In  the  wonder  of  the  sea." 
A  cruise  on  a  friendly  ship,  teaches 
us   the   wisdom   of   seeing   our   own 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Home 
at  night ... 

to  a 

Statler 


When  evening  comes,  and 
your  body  is  tired  and  your 
nerves  are  frayed,  it's  a  real 
comfort  to  get  back  to  your 
Statler  room  and  your  own  easy 
chair  where  you  can  relax  with 
a  book,  from  the  Statler  libraryo 

In  addition,  you  have  your 
own  private  bath  —  radio  re- 
ception —  a  luxurious  bed 
with  a  soft,  inner-spring  hair 
mattress  and  a  bed-head  lamp 
—  full  length  mirror  —  cir- 
culating ice  water  —  and,  in 
the  morning,  a  newspaper 
under  your  door. 

You  can  be  sure  of  these 
comforts  in  every  Statler  — 
and  sure,  also,  of  service  by 
employees  who  are  trained, 
courteous  and  helpful  —  of 
fair,  fixed  rates  posted  in  every 
room  —  and  your  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

HOTCLS 

STATL6R 

BOSTON      DETROIT 

^BUFFALO       ST.LOIIIS 

CLEVELAND      NEW    YORK 

[  ffote/  Pennsyhanio  ] 


October  Days 

(Continued  from  page  122) 

country  before  that  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. To  see  this  country  before  the 
other,  is  to  practice  practical  Ameri- 
canism. Foreign  countries  have  a  real 
meaning  only  for  those  of  us  who 
have  seen  our  own.  Here,  just  below 
us,  in  a  balmy  climate  the  year 
round,  there  is  a  city  as  romantic  in 
character  and  aspect  as  any  in  the 
Old  World.  Seventy-odd  world  trans- 
portation systems  dock  their  ships 
on  the  thriving  wharves  of  New  Or- 
leans— the  greatest  sugar  port  in  the 
world,  and  the  second  largest  port  in 
America.  In  its  French  Quarter,  site 
of  the  original  city  in  1718,  the  trav- 
eler will  find  new  enchantments  in 
the  old  romantic  patios  in  which  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  aristocratic 
French  and  Spanish  occupation, 
smart  horse-drawn  equipages  were 
driven  under  ornate  porte-cocheres. 
These  patios,  or  courtyards,  are  the 
mecca  of  artists  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Here  they  sketch  and 
paint,  etch  and  kodak  day  after  day 
to  supply  world  travelers  with  artistic 
presentments  of  the  famous  Rue 
Royale  and  its  sister  streets,  lanes 
and  alleys.  There  is  withal,  some- 
thing insidious  in  these  clean  old 
streets  as  you  wander  through  them, 
peer  into  this  courtyard  and  that, 
greet  old  survivors  of  distinguished 
Creole  families,  come  upon  a  North- 
ern artist,  as  we  came  upon  the  artist 
Abbott  Graves,  absorbed  in  the 
form,  color  and  old-world  charm  of 
a  four-windowed  old  green  door! 

ITALY MOTHER     OP    GENIUS 

Many  of  us  who  have  rambled  much 
afoot  in  Europe,  lived  youthfully  off 
the  country  on  what  there  was  of 
food  and  drink — feasting  one  day 
and  famishing  the  next — in  the  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  mild  adventure,  often 
admit  to  ourselves  that  Italy  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
beguiling  countries  in  the  world. 
There  is  something  always  lyric  and 
happy  in  the  life  of  the  Italian  people, 
even  when  they  occupy  an  American 
ghetto.  Theirs  is  a  land  of  sunshine 
and  song;  flowers,  fruit  and  wine;  a 
marvelous  culinary  art,  robust  appe- 
tite and  an  unashamed  thirst  of  vig- 
orous and  princely  gusto. 

Italy  has  cast  a  spell  over  many 
Americans,  some  of  whom  never 
cease  returning  to  her  charms,  year 
after  year.  Our  late  friend  and  fel- 
low-author-artist, Frank  Hopkinson 
Smith,  who  preferred  to  live,  sketch, 
write,  and  play  bridge  there,  has  left 
us  a  colorful  record  of  Italy's  love- 
liness, not  only  in  his  books,  but  in 
those  spirited,  impeccably-drawn  wa- 
ter colors  and  magazine  illustrations 
which  delighted  his  admirers  from  a 
score  of  countries  two  decades  and 
more  ago.  But  Smith  was  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  American  artists  who, 
like  Whistler,  La  Farge,  MacMonnies, 
Sargent,  Leon  Dabo,  and  George  Grey 
Barnard,  studied  and  wrought  in  Italy 
long  enough  to  imbibe  something  of 
her  living  spirit  as  well  as  her  im- 
perishable art.  One  of  these  once 
wrote  of  the  Ligurian  or  Italian  Rivi- 
era, as  "A  radiant  world  of  blue  and 
green  and  gold  and  silver;  of  azure 
sea  and  sky;  of  olive  gardens  and  hills 
wooded  with  ilex,  cypress  and  myrtle ; 
of  oranges  and  lemons  growing  amid 
their  glossy  foliage;  of  fields  of  vio- 
lets and  hedges  of  roses  and  trees  of 
pomegranate  and  magnolia  pouring 
out  their  perfumes  upon  the  sea 
breezes;  of  bright  sands  and  shady 
groves;  of  gay  houses  painted  white 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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tUnriikded  as  to  Location  — ■ — 
Distinguished  throughout  the  Work! 
for  its  Appointments  and  Service 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE    AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK. 
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INTERIOR 
decorators  and  deal- 
ers will  find  at  P. 
Nathan  &  Sons'  mid- 
town  studios  a  well 
chosen  selection  of 
period  and  modern 
furniture  sanctioned 
by  good  taste. 


P  •  NATHAN 

■SONS  Jnc' 

Tf  holesale  Furniture 

231  East  47th  St.  New  York 

Manufacturing  &   Wholesaling   Since   1865 
Telephone  Vanderbilt  2711 


580  FIFTH  AYE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
JTih  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  hand-tailored 

to  measure  all  occasion 

attire  for  men  and  cross 

saddle  riding  and 

hunting  kit  for 

women. 


Placing  Your  House  on  a  Hillside 

(Continued  from  page  102) 


ocean  or  valley  within  the  grounds. 

When  viewed  from  above,  these 
same  houses  present  their  most  in- 
teresting aspects,  for  every  element 
of  vista  and  setting  then  comes  into 
view  and  relative  values  are  highly 
accentuated.  The  depth  of  ocean  blue 
or  valley  haze  forms  an  enchanting 
background  against  which  the  lines  of 
house  and  foliage  are  painted  in  sharp 
but  charming  relief. 

In  the  Mediterranean  type  house, 
as  found  in  California,  the  possibil- 
ities for  charm  and  interest  are  in- 
tensified because  of  the  color  contrasts 
which  prevail  in  the  materials  them- 
selves. Red  roof  surfaces,  broken  by 
white  walls  and  chimneys,  add  to  the' 
blue  of  ocean  or  valley  a  brilliance 
unattainable  on  level  ground  or  in 
the  serried  ranks  of  city  dwellings. 
With  the  greens  of  lawn,  tree  and 
vine,  and  garden  pools  that  mirror 
the  tones  of  cloud  and  sky,  the  hill- 
side setting  becomes  a  never-ending 
panorama  of  striking  beauty  and  na- 
tural  harmony. 

Along  the  Pacific  Coast,  hillside 
garden  development,  like  the  archi- 
tecture itself,  has  undergone  a  no- 
tably skillful  adaptation  to  peculiar 
requirements.  Here  the  garden,  over- 
looking the  ocean,  has  been  given 
almost  a  new  significance,  with  the 
views  as  a  fundamental  of  planning. 
Enclosures  often  embody  vistas  of 
limitless  waters,  as  did  gardens  of  the 
Renaissance.  As  a  picture  gains  in 
beauty   by   being   framed,   so   these 


gardens  are  often  made  the  more 
attractive  by  being  veiled,  with  pq(- 
haps  a  single  sweeping  aspect  broken 
up  into  several  appealing  glimpses  of 
wooded  hill  or  blue  waters  far  beyond. 

It  may  be  considered  daring  to 
claim  that  the  movement  toward  the 
hills  has  awakened  a  new  sense  of 
the  important  relation  between 
house  and  garden,  and  yet  that  is 
practically  true.  At  least  there  has 
been  a  new  emphasis  on  the  role 
which  the  garden  may  be  made  to 
play.  Here,  somehow,  it  becomes,  if 
possible,  a  more  integral  part  of  both 
site  and  structure;  in  the  hills  these 
two  factors  seem  more  dependent  on 
the  garden  for  their  success  than 
they  do  on  level  sites.  The  difference 
is  attributable  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  angles  and  contours,  as  well  as 
to  added  vistas.  As  one  landscape 
architect  has  phrased  it:  "There  are 
more  dimensions  to  the  hill  garden, 
for  you  look  at  it  from  above  and 
below.'' 

And  perhaps  the  same  phrase  de- 
scribes or  accounts  for  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  hillside  house  itself.  The 
angle  of  vision  throws  into  altogether 
new  perspective  many  elements 
which  in  level  situations  are  either 
unseen  or  taken  for  granted.  In  real- 
ity, it  creates  another  dimension  in 
our  domestic  architecture — an  iso- 
metric quality,  perhaps,  that  invig- 
orates by  reason  of  its  freshness,  its 
freedom  from  restraint,  and  the 
charm  of  its  picturesqueness. 
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or  blue  or  pink  or  lemon  or  rose- 
red.  .  .  ." 

No  wonder  Caroline  Norton,  hero- 
ine of  George  Meredith's  "Diana  of 
the  Crossways";  J.  R.  Green,  the 
historian;  Lord  Leighton,  English 
artist;  Elihu  Vedder,  American  mas- 
ter of  the  last  century;  Joseph  Con- 
rad; Norman  Douglas;  Francis  Brett 
Young,  Compton  Mackenzie,  E.  F. 
Benson,  Booth  Tarkington,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  and  many  other  contempo- 
raries love  Italy  loyally  as  genius 
loves  a  mother  and  a  master.  A  num- 
ber of  these  authors  lived  on  the 
beautiful  island  of  Capri,  where  life 
can  be  made  what  you  will,  far  from 
the  noise  of  the  modern  world.  Others 
formed  part  of  that  large  English  and 
American  colony  which  for  many 
years  has  made  Florence  so  attractive 
socially. 

Florence  is  the  art  capital  of  Italy. 
There  the  student  of  aesthetics  may 
revel  for  years  in  the  works  of  art 
bequeathed  to  the  Italian  nation  by 
her  native  genius.  It  is  also,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Ufizzi  Gallery,  the 
repository  of  a  large  number  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  masterpieces. 
Here  the  Medici,  that  marvelously 
endowed  family  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, carried  to  glorious  fruition  its 
generous  patronage  of  the  arts.  Flor- 
ence, with  its  art  galleries,  museums, 
monuments,  famous  cathedrals,  tombs 
of  the  great,  palaces,  public  gardens, 
statues,  historic  houses,  spacious 
streets  and  squares,  bridges  over  the 
Arno.and  attractive  environs  make  it 


one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of 
the  Old  World — -a  home  in  which  the 
student,  artist,  artisan,  author,  the 
antiquarian,  archivist,  historian,  and 
philosopher,  may  spend  a  life  time 
working,  producing,  enjoying,  and 
growing  old  gracefully  in  the  clois- 
tered walks  of  an  endless  garden  of 
the  mind. 

But  Italy  is  more  than  Florence, 
or  any  other  of  its  great  cities — 
Genoa,  Fisa,  Milan,  Turin,  Spezia, 
Verona.  Venice,  Padua,  Trieste,  Bo- 
logna. Parma,  Rome,  Naples,  Sorrento, 
Palermo,  Sicily,  Brindisi,  Ravenna. 
Amalti's  famous  drive,  and  the  Island 
of  Capri. 

The  little  island  of  Capri  has  al- 
ways fascinated  us  since  we  walked 
over  its  flowered  face  and  certain 
enchanting  regions  of  Italy.  Capri  is 
the  ideal  tour  afoot,  with  a  light 
shoulder  pack  and  staff.  Take  this 
rugged  little  isle  as  a  tramp  would 
take  it — as  you  find  it  day  by  day; 
with  no  thought  nor  care  where  you'll 
stop  and  sup  at  night,  for  its  stars 
are  good  companions  until  you  fall 
asleep  on  an  open  hillside,  fragrant 
with  oleanders  and  almonds.  For 
three  thousand  years  the  choice  spirits 
of  the  world  have  trod  her  trails  from 
Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  Aeneas  of  Troy, 
the  Emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
to  Lee  Merrywether,  a  young  Amer- 
ican, who  tramp-tripped  Europe  o" 
fifty  cents  a  day,  late  in  the  la.  \ 
century.  Alas!  That  such  carefree 
and  eager  days  should  not  be  with  us 
forever. 
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Learn  both  together  at  home 


Period  and 
Modernistic 
Interior 
Decorating 


in  your  spare  time,  easily,  through  this  very 
wonderful  combined  Course 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in   Interior  Decoration 


Acour.se  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  genuinely  cares  for 
a  beautiful  home,  whether  large  or  small,  lavish 
or  modest. 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course 
that  will  enrich  your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add 
greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you 
do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decora- 
tor  or  not;  a  course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and 
profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a  course  that  you  can  take  at 
your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that 
will  repay  its  small  cost  a  thousand  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely 
unique  among  all  courses  of  study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious 
minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end:  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task. 


FOR  the  past  twelve  years  Arts  6?  Decoration  magazine  has  been  con- 
ducting  the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course  in  Period  interior  decorating  in  existence.  For  the  past  two  years 
it  has  also  been  conducting  an  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home 
study  course  in  Modernistic  interior  decorating.  Until  now  the  modern- 
istic course  has  been  separate  from,  and  supplementary  to,  the  course  in 
Period  or  Historic  Styles  of  Decoration. 

We  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently, 
with  only  one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now 
receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period 
decorating,  and  in  the  same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the 
Period  training  alone.  It  therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its 
kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it  should  he,  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is 
increasing.  No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently 
abused  and  misused.  Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not  only 
to  the  professional  decorator  but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorat- 
ing as  well. 

The  Course 

now  consists  of  24  lessons  in  Period  decorating  and  6  lessons  in  Modernistic  decorating, 
each  lesson  a  lavishly  illustrated,  beautifully  printed  booklet;  a  set  ol  i  textbooks  that 
would  alone  cost  $13.00  if  bought  in  a  store;  and  a  sel  of  samples  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  fabric  used  in  upholstering.  The  6  Modernistic  lessons  will  be  given  with  the  final  6 
lessons  oi  ih<  IN  nod  course.  The  course  should  be  taken  m  -is  weeks.  You  can  take 
it  in    24   weeks   if   you  are   willing  to  study   hard   enough. 
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■PREPARATION 
TOR.  TILE    ON 


WOOPEN     FLOOR. 


SIMPLER  AND    MORE    LOGICAL 
FOR    TILE 

in  the  first  floor  hallway,  living  room 


FELT, 


and  dining  room,  is  very  logical  when 
no  cellar  is  built  below  them.  A  deep 
bed  of  cinders,  a  foot  or  more  in 
thickness,  is  necessary  to  place  over 
the  ground,  then  a  slab  of  concrete 
four  inches  thick  should  be  spread  on 
top  of  this.  If  there  is  a  possibility 
of  ground  dampness,  waterproofing 
mixtures  should  be  put  into  the  con- 
crete. In  fact  this  is  a  good  pre- 
caution to  take  anyway.  Such  a 
foundation  is  the  logical  one  for  a 
tile  floor,  for  no  cracks  in  it  will 
develop,  because  there  are  no  wood 
litems  to  shrink,  nor  structur- 
al members  to  settle. 

For  the  upper  parts  of  the 
house,  linoleum  or  rubber  til- 
ing is  more  adapted  to  the 
construction.  Both  of  these 
can  be  laid  over  wooden  floors 
on  wooden  joists  without  any 
great  preparation.  A  rough 
diagonally  laid  wooden  floor 
is  put  down  on  top  of  the 
joists,  then  a  finished  soft 
wood  floor,  then  a  layer  of  felt 
is  stuck  down  on  this  and  the 
linoleum  is  cemented  over  it. 
In  cheap  work  the  soft-wood, 
finished  floor  is  omitted  and 
even  the  felt,  but  no  good 
job  will  result.  The  smooth- 
ness of  the  finished  floor  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  lino- 
leum even,  and  the  felt  to 
take  up  the  shrinkage  stress- 
es of  the  wooden  flooring. 
Linoleums,  as  made  today, 
are  less  porous  and  much 
easier  to  keep  clean  than  the 
older  stuff.  A  rubbing  down  with  a 
damp  mop,  followed  by  an  application 
of  liquid  wax,  will  keep  such  floors 
in  fine  condition.  As  they  are  soft 
under  the  feet,  they  are  immensely 
satisfying  for  work  rooms;  less  fa- 
tigue results,  an  especially  important 
item  in  the  kitchen. 

Rubber  tiling  wears  well  under 
abrasion.  In  fact,  some  tests  show 
that  it  will  resist  better  than  marble 
or  maple  wood  flooring.  It  dents  but 
slightly;  its  durability,  sound  dead- 
ening qualities,  and  cleanliness  are 
testified  to  by  the  many  thousands 
of  feet  used  in  corridors  of  office 
•^buildings.  When  waxed  and  brought 
to  a  high  finish,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  flooring  materials.  It  can 
be  applied   over  wooden  floors,  like 


linoleum,    and  is    suitable 
for  halls,   kitchens,  vesti- 
bules      and      bathrooms. 
Graining     given     to     the 
colors  in  the  tiles  makes 
a  flooring  with  the  sparkle 
of    a    veined    marble.    In 
maintaining        rubber-tile 
floors,   it   is   advisable   to 
follow  the  manufacturer's 
directions  about   cleaning, 
to  avoid  injuring  the  ce- 
ment  in   which   they   are 
laid.  Another  resilient  tile 
flooring  is,  like  lionoleum, 
made  from  cork,  but  the 
binder  is  not   added,    ad- 
vantage   being    taken    of 
the      natural      cementing 
properties  that   come   out 
when  the  cork  is  pressed 
and    heated.    These    cork 
tiles    are    very    soft    and 
noiseless   under   the    feet, 
and  when  they  are  waxed 
and  polished  the  variation 
from  light  to  dark  browns 
makes  a  beautiful  floor  of 
a  warmth  both  visual  and 
real.  Water  is  the  chief  agent  of  de- 
struction   for    such   floors,    and   the 
joints    should    be    made    absolutely 
tight.  The  cement  used  is  quick  set- 
ting and  waterproof  and  usually  has 
for  its  base   shellac.   In  addition  to 
the  cement,  when  the  tile  is  placed 
over  a  wood  base,  it  is  tacked  down 
with  headless  brads.  Due  to  the  de- 
structive effect  of  alkali  on  the  nat- 
ural   binder   in   the    cork   tile,    only 
neutral  soaps  can  be  used. 

A  tile  made  from  a  combination  of 
wood  fibres  and  fine  cork,  mixed  with 

LINOLEUM 


In    FINLiHEP  FLOOR 


magnesium  oxide  and  a  binder  is 
also  used  for  flooring.  It  is  elastic 
under  the  foot  and  warm,  like  wood. 
It  can  be  laid  over  wood  floors,  and 
some  architects  have  employed  it  on 
the  treads  of  stairs  with  fine  effect 
when  combined  with  an  iron  railing. 
This  material  is  very  flexible,  easy  to 
saw,  drill,  plane,  screw  and  nail. 
There  is  another  type  of  floor,  con- 
crete, finished  with  marble  chips.  The 
patterns  made  with  different  colored 
marble  chips  are  separated  with  brass 
strips.  After  the  floor  has  been  laid, 
it  is  ground  and  polished  by  an  elec- 
trically operated  machine.  Very  beau- 
tiful effects  can  be  produced,  and 
long  life  is  an  inherent  quality,  as 
testified  by  many  years  of  wear  in 
public  buildings.  It  is  easily  cleaned 
and  for  large  areas  reasonably  priced. 
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Stroheim  &   Romann               Third  Cover 

The  Barclay 

123 

WALL  COVERING 

Canadian   Pacific   Railroad 

121 

Frederic    Blank    &.    Co. 

117 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall 

120 

Perthatex  Fabrics  Co. 

36 

The  Pla/a 

125 

The   Standard   Textile   Products   Co. 

Statlcr  Hotels 

123 

Facin 
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Page 
25 

Ruth    Albert-Elsie    Alsberg 

19 

1  oizeaux  Studios 

Andiron  Shop,  Inc. 

26 

1.  S.  McHugh,   Inc. 

26 

Artcriift    Radiator    Enclosure    Co. 

26 

H.  Michaelynn 

26 

Baphe.    Inc. 

") 

Modern  Crafts  Inc. 

24 

1  In      (    In  .i-t    Shop 

23 

Oram  Moffct,  Ltd. 

26 

Dixie  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

26 

Montllor  Bros. 

25 

Duncan  &  Duni  in 

26 

O'Hana  and  O'Hana,  Inc. 

19 

Thomas   Dunlop 

20 

Old  World  Galleries 

23 

The  Erkins  Studios 

24 

23 
21 

.   Ltd. 

20 

I  in ^ i  G.  Pacciarella 

Florentine  Cr.ift   Co. 

25 

PhillipM.n    Studios 

26 

The  L.  D.  I  ord  ( !oi  p. 

21 

Victor  A.  Picard   &.  Co.,  Inc. 

25 

Geo.   W.   Funk 

26 

M..H   [nc. 

18 
18 

Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop,  Inc. 

24 

■    il    Shops 

John  Guidotti  of  Florence 

21 

Rons.ird   Inc. 

20 

24 
23 

Edwin     fad              Inc.                          22 

ac  25 

Rena  Rosenthal 

Georg  Jensen  1  [andmadc  Silver.  Inc.     26 

1   Copenhagen  Porcelain  Inc. 

I  [arriet  .1  oh 

26 

Rucltr 

24 
26 

Jonas  Bros. 

22 

Minnie  Boom.-  Si  1 1,  II 

Kenneth    dC    Co.,    [nc. 

Todl 

22 

Kind's  Bnamel  6V  Silverwan 

Veneztan    \n  S                     i,u. 

22 

Vilhelm    Kiorboe 

">  iltei    Inc. 

26 

I  npp.irr.i    of    Pal  II 

Wand 

21 

25 

J.   A.    I  rliin.m,    I  in  . 

'  mi, in,-  Shop  Inc. 

fames  M.  1  .  I  ightbod) 

19 

ri<    N.   \\  hrtley,    Im. 

24 
25 

l  he  Little  <  lallery 

L . __ 

1  <■  Oldc   Mantel  Shoppe 

WHITAKER  GC? inc. 

SPORTING  AND  GENERAL  TAILORS 


66  6     FIFTH     AVENUE 

NEW   YORK 

AND  AT  43  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  W. 


Solid  Brass 

vrn 

■IEyj 

Fire  Set 

||  St  1 

Colonial  &  Old 

■  CIS 

English     Design 

HI  III 

Set  £7.50 

III 

Catalogue  on 

HI  III 

request 

L^"  ~  VI 

RUSSIAN    BRASS 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

'               i  ^B 

31  Allen  St. 

--^ mmm m~~ 

New  York 

I 

"Jewel"  Elect 

vie  Fountain 

Dragon    Fountain    in 

LHV  1HI 

cut  is  our  No.  ")L  Auto- 

|v   91 

matic     Prismatic    Color 

- 

C  li  ;i  n  g  e      Searchlight 

'  Mi    ^^ 

Fountain  for  inside  use 

w  yu     ^k^^B 

in     homes,     apartments. 

a^EVaUaft  i        |K\L^I 

clubs,    greenhouses,    etc. 

HrfW        kjW%V 

Can  be  connected  to  any 

HP  Jjf?iL.,.i  ;-.---**i.;v  ^P 

Light     socket.     Portable 

™k*™"  [  1 1         m— ni 

ami  does  not  require  any 

♦  - 

water    connect  ion.     Hu- 

,-, 

midifies   and   cools.    Our 

ngb»TO  urJIH 

No.    560    C\,l..r    Chance    Lily 

Pod  1  Fountain  for  rock  garden 

i,,,,,l-  i.H  wonderful.  No  change 

HB  ^H  Mai  a^H  a^H 

Fountain    Pump    and    motor 

keep      »   iter     .  inuliilmc.     Our 

patented      Prismatic      Geyser 

Fountain  is  marvelous.  Largest 

electrii    fountain  manufacturer 

aVr    ^^           ^9  «a^H 

log.  Dealen  h  mted. 

■^:'*"             ■■■    '"'"v'""':- 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC 

&  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  150.  4505Ravenswood  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 

A  Modern  Window  Treatment 

KANE  QUALITY 
VENETIAN   BLINDS 

Make  that  Sunny  Room  a  Livable 

Haven  of  Airy  Comfort 

"Kane  Quality"  Venetian  Blinds  make  sunny 
rooms  comfortable  by  diffusing  glaring  light  into 
mellow  soilness  and  breaking  direct  drafts,  yet 
admitting  all  the  air  desired.  This  comfort  con- 
trol is  accomplished  by  simply  adjusting  the 
slals  lo  any  of  several  positions. 
''Kane  Quality"  Venetian  Blinds  are  furnished 
in  any  desired  color.  They  make  for  comfortable 
living  and  add  distinctive  smartness  to  any  win- 
dows. They  will  last  indefinitely,  for  they  are 
made  of  genuine,  durable  Port  Orford  Cedar. 

KANE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-10,  KANE,  PA. 

Please  send  me  fid.  book  on  "KANEQt:  \i.itv Venetian  lilimls Metal  Window  Screens 

NAME  ADDRESS      , 

an       state 


v  \  Write  for  be.-uitifu 

V  u        m.  fteebookteTlinKhcrt 

^y  lriin»f..riny..urh..m. 


"  (fane  <j<„,i,i,i  ' 
RittUtt  Windat 
SertH  u,  famous  lo 
over  l"  yemi 


<& 


ibiinfast 

TAFFETA 

tbunfast 

GAUZE 
SATIN 


1 


A  T  r  I/1A  acid  Oatin  are  the  essential  materials  ol  trie  line  boudoir. 
J.  lie  new  ounlast  lalleta  in  a  color  range  ol  exquisite  pastel  tones  is  tne  equal 
ol  any  ol  tne  qualities  ol  -Lalleta  winch  nave  distinguished  this  collection  «■— 
in  addition  to  being  guaranteed  Ounlast,  it  is  amazingly  low  m  cost.  J.  he  new 
Oatin,  while  not  ounlast7  has  its  appeal  in  its  texture  and  beautilul  color. 

Ihe  new  Ounlast  Gauze  is  appropriately  named  Ouper  Gauze  De 
.Luxe  because  it  exceeds  m  texture  any  other  gauze  neretolore  produced  and 
establishes   a  new  standard  ol  quality  lor  this  charming  silken  tissue. 


DECORATIVE         FABRICS         OF         DISTINCTION 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 

730  Fifth  Avenue  /  At  57th  Street  /  New  York 


CHICAGO  *•         BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCI SCO 


20f679  Physicians 

say  LUCKIESare 

irritating 


Toasting  removes 

dangerous  Irritants 

that  cause 

throat  irritation 

and  coughing 


V 


** 


It's  toasted 


Your  Throat  Protection  — 
against  irritation  —  against  cough. 


Arts  &  Decoration 

Architecture,  Decoration,  Antiques,  Gardens,  Travel,  Theatre,  Books 


Courtesy  John  A.  Colby  and  Sons 


November,   1930 


From  a  painting  by  WiHard  H.  Bond,  Jr. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION  PUBLISHING  CO.  Inc. 
PUBLISHER-ELTINCE  F.WARNER 

New  York— Paris— London 


PRICE:  50  CENTS 


I 


1 


Sage 
Green 
2115 


Ashes  of 
Roses 
2124 


Henna 
2146 


Puff 
Blue 

2194 


Antique 
Gold 
2195 


Peach 
2170 


Old 
Rose 
2160 


Gold 
2187 


Green 
2110 


is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

one  of  the  27  colors  in  which 
it  is  made  offers  perfect  har- 
mony for  any  color  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
Netc  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Light 
Old 
Rose 

2178 


French 
Cray 
2183 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches.  9,  12  and  15  foot  widths, 
by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 

114  East  47th  Street  910  Michigan  Blvd.  So. 

New  York  City  Chicago,  Illinois 

JOS.  M.  OCALLAGHAN  CO. 

99  Portland  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

ROSENFELD  COMPANY  GRETHER  &  GRETHER,  Inc. 

221  Ivy  Street,  N.  E.  728  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Mole 
2181 


^  our  dec-orator  or  furniture  dealer  can  supply  you 


Don't  accept  substitutes 


INSIST  ON  EMBASSY 


Raisin 
2167 


Gray 

Orchid 

2172 


Walnut 

Brqwn 

2191 


Rust 
2145 


Mul- 
berry 
2192 


Beige 
2175 


Bur- 
gundy 
2158 


Blue 
2141 


Buff 
2130 


Orchid 
2185 


Red 

2120 


Wet 

Sand 
2101 


SSI 


COppGl  IP!  has  anticipated  this  present 
charming  vogue  for  employing  things  white  in 
the  decorative  schemes  • 

whilst  one  will  find  delightful 
bottles  and  jars  for  the  dressing  rooms. ..exquisite  service  for 
the  table. ..there  too  are  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures  most 
refreshing. ..not  alone  in  form. ..but  soft  luminous  texture. 


CAPPELLIN  GLASSWARE  ■  INC. 

SIXTEEN    EAST  FIFTY-SECOND   STREET  •    NEW  YORK 

EDNA  YOUNG  SCOTT  ■   DETROIT 
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ARTS  &  OECORATION  I    Published  even   month.  Volume  XXXIV.  Number  1.  Publication  Office,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Olty.  Subscription  price.  $6.00  a  vear : 

50;   foreign   subscriptions,  $1.00  additional   for   postage;   Canadian   subscriptions.   $0.50   additional.    Entered   as  second-class 
iewl  Hi,-  ad  ol  March  8,   1879.  Copyrighted,  l!>:;o.  by  .\rts  ,v-  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 
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The  card  of  your 
interior  decorator  or 
furniture  dealer  trill 
intro d it c e  y ou  to  a 
viewing  of  the  many 
grac  to  us  things  in 
our  Aiadison  A.venue 
galleries* 


c7h 


xilo  enchanting  boudoir  setting  is  typical  ol  Jacques  _Dodart.  It  represents  a 
perfect  blending  ol  several  homogeneous  epochs.  .  .  .  Inspired  by  the  time-tested  art  ol  the 
lbth     Century    in     France,     Jacques     JJodart     re-creations    will    live     indehnitely.      One     tires,    ol 


course,  ol  the  merely  lashionable;   never  ol  that 


^\  Inch  belongs  to  the  ages. 


da 


^Sno. 


j* 


at*. 


kicacced 

/O    /  '  RUBY  &  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 

^-^  Antiques  S3  Reproductions 

New  York:   385  .Madison  Avenue 

Los  Angeles:  5314  Wilshire  lilvil.  //;  Paris.  11,  rue  Payenne 
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Wholesale  manufacturers  of  Handmade  Furniture  of  authentic  period  designs. 
An  unusual  opportunity  for  wide  selection  is  afforded  Dealers  and  Decorators 
in  our  showrooms  of  Eighteen  Thousand  square  feet.  There  is  a  constant  ad- 
dition of  something  new  and  distinctive  in  this  exceptional  exhibit.  You  are 
invited    to    inspect   our    stock    and    order   through    your    dealer   or    decorator. 

SCHMIEG-HlJNGATE-KOTZIAN 

SHOWROOMS   AND  FACTORY 

r,21  E  \ST  72nd  STREET  -  M'.W  YORK  >  BI  TTERFIELD  8165 

820  TOWER  COT  RT  *  CHICAGO  -  SUPERIOR  7310 

55]  I  \\  [LSHIRE  BLVD.  ,  LOS  ANGELES 


«■ 
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Dinners  must  feast  the  eye  too/ 


Guests  today  are  not  easy  to  impress.  Delicious  food  and  smooth 
service  are  no  more  than  is  casually  expected.  To  be  really  memor- 
able a  dinner  must  go  beyond  these  solid,  if  lightly-held,  virtues. 
The  "pleasures  of  the  table"  must  not  be  confined  to  the  palate,  but 
extend  to  the  eye. 

So  china  has  risen  to  a  new  role  of  charmer.  Decking  itself  in 
inspiring  beauty  of  color  and  form,  it  has  forsaken  the  matched- 
pattern  tradition  to  embrace 
the  bright  pageantry  of  color 
that  is  the  modern  dinner.  Its 
tempo  keeps  pace  with  the 
flow  of  courses  throughout  the 
dinner.  A  soup  cup  in  green, 
which  may  be  resting  upon  a 
service  plate  of  maroon, 
graciously  gives  way  to  a  fish 
plate  patterned  in  yellow.  The 
following  dinner  plate  may 
make  its  bow  in  satiny  ivory, 
to  be  promptly  succeeded  by 
a  salad  plate  in  soft  lettuce- 
green.  Thus  the  eye  is  un- 
ceasingly delighted  by  a  pag- 


eant of  changing  patterns,  a  carnival  of  shifting  colors.  The  table,  and 
indeed  all  those  gathered  round  it,  are  enveloped  within  an  atmos- 
phere as  brilliant  and  colorful  as  the  court  of  a  Renaissance  prince. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  china  of  such  luxury  was  indeed  the  pre- 
rogative of  princes,  and  an  entire  service  commanded  a  prince's 
ransom.  But  modern  resources  and  wide  acceptance  have  worked  their 
wonders.  Today  a  complete  Pageant-Service  of  Black  Knight  China 

with  sets  of  plates  for  every 
course  may  be  had  for  from 
five  hundred  dollars,  depend- 
ing upon  the  scope  of  the  ser- 
vice and  the  character  of  the 
assembled   decorations. 


A  fascinating  book  called  "Color 
Follows  Color  as  Course  Follows 
Course"  discusses  the  correct  man- 
ner of  employing  this  new  vogue. 
In  its  pages,  water-color  drawings 
treat  the  dinner  step  by  step.  Din- 
ners, luncheon,  breakfast  tables, 
buffet,  etc.,  are  also  interestingly 
treated.  Please  send  two  dollars 
to  Black  Knight  China,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  through 
your  dealer  or  decorator. 


BLACK  KNIGHT  m  CHINA 
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/    INCORPORATED 

c/ 

665    Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


LUMINAIRE 


BRONZES 


FERRONNERIE 


LONDON:    22   Grosvcnor   Square 


PARIS:    IO7    Rue   la    Boetie 
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O  l(;3°i  Kittinger  Company 


Lshristmas   Icrijts   that  become^ 

£  am i ly  Heirlooms 


senti 


(T7//7HAT  to  give.;  for  Christmas?  .  .  .  this  year 
)/ V  surely  something  useful  . . .  something  to  bring 
comfort  and.  beauty  to  the  home  . . .  something  that 
will  carry  the  memory  of  the  giver  and  the^joy  of 
the  recipient  far  into  the  future  ...  to  be  a  gift  of 
happy  association—)  and  treasured  memories. 

In_j  the  Kittinger  line  of  700  distinctive  and  authen- 
tic reproductions,  you  are  sure  to  find  many  pieces 
that  will  fit  your  purse  and  best  express  your 
ment. .  .and  at  the  same  time  carry  their  use- 
fulness and  charm  to  coming  generations. 

Your  Christmas  Gift  Problem  will  be  sim- 
plified by  a  visit  to  the  nearest-;  Kittinger 
showroom,  where-?  a  revelation  in  Fine 
Furniture  awaits  you  ...  or  send  to  us  for 
a  helpful  Christmas  shopping  booklets, 
"The  Gift  of  Gifts,"  and  the  name  of  the  Kittinger 
dealer  in  your  locality.  Address  Kittinger  Company, 
Dept.  409,  North  Elmwood  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo 
At  Factory,  N.  Elmwood  Ave. 


SHOWROOMS 

New  York  Chicago 

205  East  42c!  St.      433  East  Erie  St. 


Los  Angeles 
At  Factory,  1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd. 


KITTING  E 

^<^   Distinctive     Furniture 
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Permatex,  apart  from  its 
use  as  a  charmingly  dif- 
ferent and  permanently 
satisfying  wall  covering, 
is  being  widely  employed 
cs  drapery  and  as  up- 
holstery. It  can  be  had 
in  three  weights  —  the 
medium  weight  for  walls, 
the  light  weight  for 
drapes  and  the  heavy 
weight     for     upholstery. 


Your  decorator  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
Thibaut  book  of  wall  coverings.  It  presents 
many  new  and  lovely  patterns  in  Permatex 
wall  covering   immediately  available  to  you. 


F  your  taste 
decrees  "Charm  with 
Permanence    . . . 
on  your  walls 

THRIFT,  these  days,  is  a  part  of  smartness.  The  trend 
is  not  towards  beauty  alone — but  towards  a  LASTING 
beauty.  In  the  matter  of  wall  treatment,  for  instance, 
people  are  growing  tired  of  continual  redecoration. 
They  are  spending  slightly  more,  at  the  outset,  on  their 
wall  covering,  choosing  it  with  greater  care — planning 
to  live  with  it  for  years  to  come. 

^  ^  © 

It  is  to  this  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  both  home 
owners  and  leading  interior  decorators  that  Permatex 
wall  covering  appeals.  Its  already  amazing  vogue  is 
precisely  its  promise  of  "charm  with  permanence." 

In  considering  Permatex  you  must  discard  all  your 
previous  notions  about  wall  coverings.  Permatex  is  a  new 
creation.  It  is  like  no  wall  covering  you  have  ever  seen 
or  touched.  It  has  a  soft  lustre  that  will  remind  you  of 
fine  satin,  and  this  lustre  is  permanent.  You  can  clean 
Permatex  with  a  damp  cloth,  since  it  is  waterproof.  Its 
colors  are  sun-resistant.  It  will  not  crack,  "peel,"  grow 
brittle  or  sticky,-   nor  will  it  "grey"  off. 

As  you  might  expect,  a  wall  covering  so  radically 
"different"  in  composition,  appearance  and  wearability, 
is  equally  distinctive  in  its  styling.  Permatex  is  authorita- 
tively designed.  Many  of  the  world's  foremost  decora- 
tive artists  have  impressed  their  genius  upon  Permatex 
patterns  and  colorings.  Hence,  whether  your  taste  runs 
to  traditional  or  modern  modes,  you  will  find  a  wide 
choice  at  your  command. 

^  ^  ^ 

Permatex  wall  covering  is  an  exclusive  product,  ob- 
tainable at  better  wallpaper  houses  the  country  over.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  carry  Permatex,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  an  assortment  of  sample  patterns  and  colorings. 

The  pattern  illustrated  was  designed  by  the  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Josef  Baron  Schenk,  in  collaboration  with 
RICHARD  E.  THIBAUT,  INC.,  24  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y., 
sponsors  and  distributors  of  Permatex  wall  covering. 

PQfTlATCX 

REG.    U.    S.    PAT.    OFF. 

Permatex  Fabrics  Company,  1 1  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York 

A  Division    of  the   Aspinook   Mills,  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  originators 
and  sole  producers  of  Permatex  Lustresheen  and  Permatex  Prints. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  Myron  Perky  painted  the 
Pierce- Arroz*  portrait  shown  in  miniature  above. 
Time's  changes  are  interestingly  revealed  in  the 
artist's  igjo  portrayal  of  the  same  scene,  alongside. 


There  are  deep  and  personal 
gratifications  in  Pierce-Arrow 
ownership  which  have  no  counter- 
part in  the  possession  ot  any  other 
motor  car,  however  fine. 

A  Pierce-Arrow,  lor  example, 
-commands  a  gracious  right-of- 
wav  wherever  it  moves.  It  meets 
always  a  certain  prideiul  recogni- 
tion which  America  reserves  for 
things  that  are  particularly  fine — 
and  that  are  its  own. 

There  is  reassurance,  too,  in  the 
knowledge  that  one's  automobile 
has  individual  character — a  quality 
so  inherent  with  Pierce-Arrow 
that  it  is  apparent  in  every  phase 
ol  the  car's  distinguished  per- 
formance, in  every  line  of  its 
slender  beauty  and  grace. 

The  fame  ol  Pierce-Arrow 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
quality  automobiles.  The  name 
has  always  borne  the  distinction 
ol  belonging  to  America's  finest 
motor  car. 


EKCE 


KKOW 


THREE   NEW    GROUPS 
of  STRAIGHT    EIGHTS 

122  to  144-inch  Wheelbases 
$2695    to    S6250    at    Buffalo 

(Custom-built  Models  up  to  $10,000) 


% 


Galleries  aalore ...all  very  wonderful. 


The  Fanner  collection  of  Chinese  rarities  exem 
plifwd  in  tliis  lamp  has  ken  famous  for  years. 


/I 


very  much  alike . . .  all  but  one,  the  Edward  I.  Farmer 


Galleries.  Nowhere  in  America  is  there  such  a  find... de- 


scribed by  the  foremost  authority  as  "the  laraest  collection 


of  fne  X  VII  and  X  VIII  Century  English  furniture  in 


the  world."  Mr.  Farmer  has  arranged  his  collection  ofK/ria- 


inals  in  a  series  of  period  rooms  so  that  you  may  see  these 


precious  antiques  as  he  frst  saw  them  in  historic  English 


homes.  He  cordially  invites  you  to  this  unusual  exhibition. 


Edward  I.  Farmer,  Inc.,  16  East  56th  Street,  New  York. 


N\ 


/I 


hr\ 


A  comer  of  XVIII  Century  Pine  Room,  so  much  admired  at  the  London  Olympia  Antiques  Exhibition  in  1928...  no~w  part  of  the  Farmer  Exhibition^ 


LIB. 


/UlUL   i/t£lL  ••• 


"Greatness  is  the  sum  of  small  things,  and 
this,  we  feel,  is  particularly  true  of  beautiful 
interiors — particularly  those  interiors  created 
by  the  Hampton  Decorators.  For  in  these 
rooms  there  is  a  rightness  observable  in  every 
restrained  detail.  More  than  this,  there  is  in- 
deed the  touch  of  the  creative  artist  in  the  as- 
sembling of  panelled  rooms  and  rich  rugs,  and  in 
each  well-chosen  and  beautifully  conceived  piece 
of  individual  furniture,  that  produces  a  feeling 
of  careful  balance,  of  livableness,  of  beauty. 
A  consultation  with  the  Hampton  Decorators 
will  bring  these  notable  and  enviable  qualities 
into  your  home,  whether  it  be  a  city  apart- 
ment or  a  country   estate. 


Lighting  fixtures 
used  by  the  Hamp- 
ton Shops  are  ex- 
quisitely detailed, 
as  in  this  wall 
light  of  carved 
and  gilded  wood. 


How  cleverly  the  Hampton  Decorators  have 
grouped  this  commode  of  old  satinwood,  with 
vignettes  after  Angelica  Kauffmann,  with  the 
fine  reproduction  of  an  old  Chippendale  mirror. 


Panelled  walls  in  linenfold  or  Georgian  designs  provide 

a  perfect  background  for  rarely  beautiful  furnishings 

of  widely  varying  types. 


This  stately  bookcase  of  old  pine  has  all  the  feeling  of 
its  original,  circa  1790.  Bookcases  and  secreraries  at  the 
Hampton  Shops  range  in  price  from  $350  to  $2000. 


Your  decorative  needs  can  so  well  he  met  at  the 

Hampton  Shops,  for  here  arc : 

Panelled  Rooms  -  Pargetted  Walls  •  Moulded 
Ceilings  *■  Strnfiworlc  Ceilings  *  J{,in-  Lamps 
Ohjets  d'Art  *■  Unique  Lighting  Fixtures 
Superb  Rugs  ,iu.l  Curpft\  *■  Mantels  of  Distinction 
Exclusive  Draperies  ►  Unusual  Fabrics  *■  Antiques 
Reproductions  ►  Pegged  Floors  -  Flagstone  Floors 
Parquetry    Floors 


BUton 


o,» 


i  8      EAST      soth      STREET,     NEW     YORK 


l\OJ  EMBER.  1930 
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AGAIN  BRUNOVAN'S 
NOUVEAUX  SALONS 
AWAIT  YOUR  INSPECTION 

//  T  is  with  great  satistaction  that 
v — /  Brunovan  announces  that  they 
nave  again  created  an  additional  suite 
ol  twelve  rooms  of  even  greater  af>f>eal 
to  admirers  of  the  petits  appartements 
dea  Seigneurs  de  1  Epodue  du  XVIII- 
eme.  In  these  salons,  some  of  which 
are  original  f>anelled  rooms  of  the  Louis 
XV  and  Louis  XVI  eras,  M.  Bruno 
has  brought  together  a  collection  of 
the  hest  XVIIIth  Century  Art.  An 
elaborate  ensemble  of  sieges  de  salon: 
tauteuils,  bergeres,  marduises,  chauf- 
leuses  in  addition  to  striking"  examples 


of  the  cabinet  work  of  such  P  rench 
masters  as  J\.vril,  Boudin,  Rou8selt 
Riesener,  Topino,  lillard  and  Jacob, 
are  to  be  seen.  A  great  many  charmirg 
objets  de  vitrine  et  de  decoration  com- 
plete this  important  collection.  These 
beautiiul  reproductions  express  to  a 
high  degree  our  modern  concepts  of  com- 
fort and  good  taste.  In  arranging  them 
in  the  new  salons,  care  has  been  used 
not  only  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  the 
epocfue  du  XvIIIeme,  hut  to  achieve 
interiors  that  may  serve  as  inspiration 
to  those  considering  the  availability  of 
French  lurniture  to  bring  beauty  and  bon 
gout  into  the  home  of  today.  Through 
your  decorator,  architect  or  dealer 
you  are  invited  to  inspect  Brunovan's 
newly   installed  nouveaux  talons. 


383  MADISON  AVE.  PARIS 

NEW  YORK                  BRUNOVAN*  INC  LOS     ANGELES 

*  SYLVAIN   BRUNO,  President 

—/7 ntiq ues    and    Cf\,ep  rod  uctio  ns     of    French     XVIIIth  (^entuny     ^furniture 
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MONOLITHIC     CONCRETE 


Corner  Pylon 

Norton  Memorial  Hall 
Chautauqua,  New  York 

• 

Otis  F.  Johnson,  Architect 

Lord  &  Hollinger,  Structural  Engineers 

Fred  M.  Torry,  Sculptor 

Lorado  Taft,  Consultant  on  Aesthetics 

All  of  Chicago 

• 

Rust  Engineering  Company,  Builders 
Pittsburgh 

IN  orton  Memorial  Hall 
is  an  auditorium  seating  1,500 
people.  The  building  is  approx- 
imately 83  by  143  feet,  with  walls 
40  feet  high.  The  entire  building 
is  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  ex- 
terior left  just  as  it  came  from 
forms  and  molds  except  for 
cleaning  with  brush  and  water. 


PORTLAND     CEMENT     ^Association^ 

Concrete  for  permanence  and  firesafety 


33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


« 


A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


NOVEMBER,  1930 
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■ 


JL\ARE  and  beautiful  three-hack  settee, 
carved  in  fruitwood,  with  delight' 
jul,     mellow     patine.     Circa     1730, 


■  ■    -A  • 


flf  ? 


^..^■r.'o^/l 


Si  M 


i  partem,  I 


One  of  a  set  of  six  original 
carved  beech  side  chairs. 


3nc. 

46  Cast  57tj)  Street 
j£eto  $ork 

Antiques;, 

®lb  JfabncS, 
lKoob#meltng 
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BRISTOL 


REPRODUCTION 


Copied  from  a  priceless  museum  piece  by  craftsmen  who  are  master  carvers  and  joiners 
...finished  so  that  the  Cuban  mahogany  gleams  with  a  patina  identical  with  that  of  a 
two  hundred  year  old  piece,  this  Bristol  reproduction  of  a  Chippendale  table  is  a 
perfect  decoration  for  the  home  of  good  taste.  The  Bristol  Galleries  display  many 
other  reproductions  of  Early  English  and  Georgian  origin,  each  fashioned  faithfully 
from  an  original,  each  as  meticulously  made  as  the  table  illustrated.  Thru  your  decora- 
tor,  dealer   or   architect    you   are    invited    to   inspect    Bristol's   superb    reproductions. 

MANUFACTURERS    of    FINE    FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
JEW  YOR!  19  EAST  62nd  STREET  In  CHICAGO  at  840  No.  MICHIGAN  AVE 


« 
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npHE  BEAUTIFUL  TABLE 
-*•  illustrated  is  characteristic  of 
Sheraton's  finest  work.  Several 
perfectly  executed  examples  are  on 
Exhibition  at  the  Vernay  galleries 
in  Mahogany,  Satinwood  and  Hare- 
wood. 

(An    important    catalogue    has    recently 
been  prepared) 


A  pair  of  Sheraton  semi-circular  console  tables  with  tops  of  beautifully-figured  Harewood  inlaid  with 
a  fan-shaped  design,  floral  wreathi  mi, I  borders  of  vari-colored  woods;  the  frieze  of  the  gilt  bases, 
enriched  with  carved  rosettes;  also  used  as  a  heading  for  the  unusual  concaved  legs.  1780-1790. 
Fitted   with  glass   tops.    Width,   3   feet    I    incites;    depth,   1    foot    6    inches;    height,    2  feet    S    inches. 


\fernav 

OLD  INGUSH  FI!RNmm.SIBTTvr()KCEL\IN.POriTin-frr:[  4SWARF  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Charak  dining  room  suite,  consisting  of  American  Heppleuhite  three-part  table,  shield  back  chairs, 
and  buffet,  with  Chippendale  china  cabinet. 


c 


Char.iK  American  Chippendale  b 
fror:      cretary -bookcase  in  mahogany. 
This  is  of  the  best  Colonial  type,  period 
about  1770. 

BOSTc 

1  St. 


HARAK  FURNITURE  represents  a  sincere   effort  to  produce, 
through  the  medium  of  real  craftsmanship,  Early  American  de- 
signs that  shall  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  originals.   Every 
piece  of  Charak  Furniture  is  custom-made  by  craftsmen  chosen 
tor  their  experience,  skill,   and   devotion  to  their  work.   The 
finest  selected  mahogany  and  maple  are  used  exclusively  on 
surfaces  everywhere — solid  mahogany  or  solid  maple  where 
advisable.   Mahogany  is  used   exclusively   for   drawer   in- 
teriors.   Every  piece  of  furniture  is  dull  hand-rubbed, 
resulting  in  the  finest  finish  obtainable.   You  will  rind 
much  to  interest  you  in  a  call  at  any  of  our  show- 
rooms but,  if  that   is   not  convenient,  we  suggest 
that    you    write    for    a   copy  of  "The   Charak 
Primer."    It   will    be    sent    without    charge. 

CHARAK    FURNITURE    COMPANY,    Inc. 

Faithful  Reproductions  of  Colonial  and 
Early  American  Furniture  in  Mahogany  and  Maple 

Purchases  made  through  your  decorator  or  dealer 

FACTORY  AT  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW  YORK.  One  Park  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES  PHILADELPHIA 

R.  G.   BINGHAM,  7216   Beverly   Blvd.  "°9  Chestnut  St 


y  01  EMBER,  1930 
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Jn  our  showrooms 


M 


I369fa>6 '5Q^SthS 

(Mm>Gl/oHi 


* 


arn/  ^/ytej/erj  L^a 


m 


Harry    Meyers — President 


82 V^vwer  (Poart 


C/4iica 


'9° 


Allen  McGehee — Vice  President 


MANUFACTURERS  <,/ FURNITURE  ~  IMPORTERS  o/' ANTIQUES 
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f  #0  visit  the  Albanc  Galleries  is  to  see 
%^>/  a  beautiful  display  of  selected  re-cre- 
ations of  all  periods.  Here,  in  nearly  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  are  to  be  found  re 
productions  that  have  the 
veritable  charm  and  authen' 
ticity  of  the  antique.  The 
English  group  below  typifies 
the  quality  of  wor\manship 
and  design  in  Albano  s  Col' 


lection.  ?\[o  less  worthy  of  interest  is  our 
collection  of  objets  cXart  including  choice 
importations  of  pottery  and  porcelain  that 
serve  to  enrich  Albano  re-creations.  Although 
strictly  a  wholesale  firm,  we 
are  pleased  to  extend  to 
clients  introduced  or  sent  to 
us  by  decorators  and  dealers 
a  cordial  welcome  to  view 
our  extensive  collection. 


The  Albano  (ompanyinc 

SHOWROOMS 
309    EAST    16  TH    STREET,    NEW    YORK 

I    V  C  1  OKIES:   306-8-10  EAST    1 7 T II  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Y< 


ou  can 


economical  General  Electric  Befrkt 

It  has  the  money-saving  Monitor  Top! 


I    Count  up  all  the  bottles  of 

F    ^^B        milk  and  cream  that  turn  sour 

in  a  year — the  butter  that  be- 

;__"■*■*-. _    *_,    gins  to  have  a  "taste"  —  so  that 
it  must  be  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

Count  up  the  eggs,  the  meat 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
must  be  wasted,  because  they 
are  no  longer  fresh. 

And  then — count  up  the  bene- 
tgai    fits  of  modern  refrigeration  — 
I    electric  refrigeration  —  the  sav- 
-— —    ing   of  food   and  milk  —  the 
plentiful  supply  of  ice  cubes — the  econom- 
ical frozen  dishes  you  can  make. 


You  can  afford  the  economical  General , 
Electric  Refrigerator.  Its  mechanism — her- 
metically sealed  in  the  Monitor  Top — is 
so  completely  protected  from  air,  dirt  and 
moisture,  that  it  runs  quietly,  efficiently,  de- 
pendably through  the  years — at  a  cost  of 
but  a  few  cents  a  day! 


With  our  easy  payment  plan,  a  few 
dollars  in  cash  will  put  into  your  kitchen 
a  glistening  white  General  Electric  Re- 
frigerator of  striking  modern  beauty — 
all-steel— permanently  oiled— with  all 
the  General  Electric  refinements— high 
legs— temperature  regulator— the  Chiller 
for  storing  frozen  desserts  —  the  Super- 
freezer  for  quick  freezing  of  ice  cubes 
— and  the  money-saving  Monitor  Top! 
Write  us  for  the  latest  issue  of  our 
magazine,  "The  Silent  Hostess."  It  con- 
tains valuable  information  regarding 
proper  food  preservation  and  its  re- 
lationship to  health.  Address  Section 
Q-ll,  Electric  Refrigeration  Dept., 
General  Electric  Company,  Hanna 
Bldg.,  1400  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Program,  broadcast  every 
Saturday  evening  on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network. 


GENERAL  f|  ELECTRIC 


ALL-STREL    RKF 


ORATOR 


IUCIKK     \\  All  R    (  OOI  I  l<s      •      (OMMIKCI.M     R  \  Fl<  l( ,  IK  \  M  >l<  S  MM    IKK     MIIKCOOIIRs 


he  dining  room 


4 


A  corner  cupboard  of  pine 
completes  the  charm  of 
the  paneled  dining  room 
in  the  home  of  the  well- 
known  architect,  H.  W. 
Rowe,  Round  Hill,  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  just  as 
a  similar  cupboard  held 
<lii(iint  Wedgewood  in 
the  historic  Gilbert  House, 
now  preserved  in  the  East- 
ern States  Exposition, 
Springfield,Massachusetts 


in   pine 


And  now  pine  lends  its  radiant  hospitality  to 
Thanksgiving  festivities  just  as  it  did  generations 
ago.  The  dining  room  with  paneled  walls  either  in 
painted  pine  or  plain  finished  knotty  pine  is  again 
the  vogue.  Once  more  pine  forms  the  distinguished 
setting  for  crystal,  silver,  and  china. 

Peculiarly  adapted  to  any  kind  of  paneled  walls  is 
Shevlin  Pine,  as  it  is  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and 
will  not  warp,  shrink  or  crack.  And  it  is  so  work- 
able that  fine  points  of  pilasters  and  moldings  can 
be  carried  out  to  the  last  exquisite  detail.  In  old 
ivory,  pearl  gray  or  indigo  blue  as  well  as  pure 
white,  painted  walls  of  this  pine  bring  ancestral 
charm  to  any  room. 

French  Provincial  dwellings,  English  type  houses 
as  well  as  the  traditional  Colonial  residence  today 
include  rooms  of  Shevlin  Pine  as  part  of  their 
architectural  charm. 

And  not  only  for  new  homes,  but  for  homes  about 
to  be  redecorated,  walls  of  pine  offer  a  pleasing 
suggestion.  Your  architect,  builder,  or  lumber 
dealer  will  give  \<>u  an  estimate. 


"Pine  Homes  and  Pine 
Interiors" 

Specially  priced  at  One  Dollar. 
An  authentic  account  of  the  use 
of  pine  in  American  homes.  A  de 
luxe  brochure  containing  exclusive 
photographs  of  rooms  in  painted 
pine,  knotty  pine,  corner  cup- 
boards, etc.  Invaluable  to  those 
planning  to  build  or  modernize. 
Mail  check  to:  Shevlin,  Carpenter 
&  Clarke  Company  —  908  First 
National-Soo  Line  Building,  Min- 
neapolis Minnesota,  or  to  the  near- 
est general  office  listed  below. 

We  sell  to  lumber  dealers  only 
Our  conveniently  located  branch 
offices  will  be  glad  to  help  your 
dealer  get  Shevlin  Pine  if  ho  is 
not  already  supplied.  Offices  at: 
Cliicago:  1866  —  208  South  La 
Salle  Street  Building;  New  York: 
N.  H.  Morgan,  Sales  Agent,  1205 
Graybar  Building;  San  Francisco: 
1030  Monadnock  Building;  Los 
Angeles:  536  Petroleum  Securities 
Building;  Toronto,  Ontario:  606 
Royal  Bank  Building.  You  need 
not  accept  a  substitute  for  Shevlin 
Pine.  It  is  now  grade-marked  and 
trade-marked  for  your  protection. 


5H&ViL.|h=PJ:n:E 
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e  signing  genius,  access  to  the  rarest  materials, 
men  with  skilled  hands  who  know  and  appreci- 
ate every  subtlety  of  their  craft!  .  .  .  Such  is 
£A  the  Robert  CCl.  Irwin  Company  formula  in  the 
creation  of  fine  furniture  . . .  furniture  that  satisfies  every 
artistic  taste  for  home  surroundings  of  ultra-refinement. 

Che  superb  groups  of  the  Robert  CQ.  Irwin  Company  line 
are  produced  without  restriction  of  time  or  cost.  Chey  are 
destined  to  grace  the  nation's  finest  homes  .  ♦  .  yet  Irwin 
standards  are  incorporated  in  furniture  suited  to  those  cul- 
tured families  of  moderate  income  as  well  .  .  .  Chese  pro- 
ductions are  offered  for  sale  by  the  best  dealers,  but  large 
and  comprehensive  displays  are  always  available  for  public 
inspection  at  the  Irwin  showrooms. 

Ro6*rt  (xX  Itftoiu  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Years 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Cbis  gay,  colorful  bedroom 
group  is  designed  and  dec- 
orated by  band  in  tbe  late 
eighteenth  century  manner 
of  JNortbern  Italy. 


Che  complete  line  is  on  display 
at  our  factory  thruout  tbe 
year,  permanent  showrooms 
elsewhere : 

Chicago 
608  S.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 

Michigan  Cheater  Building 

Milwaukee 
392  prospect  H  venue 

ffew  Yorh  Office 
350  Madison  H venue 
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1082  M  VIUSON   \\l ■'...  VT  82nd  ST. 


INC 


mantelf 
height  4'  7) .".  length  of 


inlaid  oval  plaques 
opening  3'  7" 


AUTHENTIC 

ANTIQUE  ENGLISH 

FURNITURE 

PANELLED 
ROOMS 

WORKS  OF 
ART 


31,01  n  Bl  >N  STREET,  LONDON, 


Dhonet 

these 

lovely 

pieces 


IRIS  &  DECOR  II  ION 


suggests 


Graceful  Queen  Anne  Wing  Chair  —  typical  of 
period.  Beautifully  upholstered  in  Brocatelle. 
Also  offered  in  muslin  using  customer's  material. 


SHERATON  MIRROR— 1780;  bought  from 
private  home  in  Ipswich,  England.    This 
piece  is  untouched  and  retains  the  orig- 
inal beveled  glass. 
SHERATON  SIDEBOARD — 1790. 
Untouched    and    in    splendid    condition. 


►  «i 


:R^Bt^''"  •  -** 


SMALL  TWO-SEATED  CHIPPENDALE  SOFA— beautifully 
upholstered.  Con  also  be  had  in  muslin  using  custom 
er's  material. 


An  authority  has  graciously  said  that  THONET  Upholstered  Furniture 
is  the  loveliest  in  New  York  .  .  .  and  we  know  that  it  is  honestly  built 
because  we  make  every  piece  in  our  own  factories. 
A  great  variety  of  styles  and  pieces  await  your  selection  at  our  New 
York  show  rooms. 

Patronage  of  Decorators  ard  Dealers  is  solicited.    We  invite  them  also 
f  j  view  our  Collection  of  English  Antiques. 

THONET  BROTHERS  » 


MAKERS       OF 


U- USTLitllf^, 


v 


33  EAST  47th  ST. 


AT  MADISON  AVENUE 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  .irts  League,  Inc. 
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THE  furniture  of  1  7!>.%  to  1815  is  in  the  ascendency. 
Decorators   recognize   our  capacity  as  collectors 
and   importers  of   antique  pieces   in   the   late  Italian 
periods.        Occasional  chairs  and    tables  of  current 
I  arrivals  nui  v    be  secured  through  your  decorator  or 


write   for  information  to 


Importers  of 
Glass.  Iron 
and  Potterv 


QarJbom 


Showrooms 
in  New  York 
and  Chicago 


3  18    CONGRESS    STREET.    BOSTON 


Hr       T  H  £         C  O  £   O  .X,Y         SHOTS      ■& 

American  and  English  Antiques 


A  maple  shelf  of  the  Sheraton  period  displaying 

some   rare   examples   of    1 8th    Century   English 

pottery: — lustre  jugs,  histor- 

Oical  Pratt-ware,  figures  by 
Ralph  and  Enoch  Wood. 
Many  fine  pieces  of  furni- 
ture and  china  are  newly 
opened  from  abroad.  Below 
— Washington  by  Wedgwood 
and  Bentley. 


4$s$>3 


Ginsburg  &  Levy  •  Inc. 

THE     COLONY     SHOPS 

815  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York 

I  T  6Sth  STREET 


Member  of   the  Antique     and   Decorative   Arts   League,   Inc. 
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ITALIAN 
SPANISH 

& 
FRENCH 

c/lntiq  ues 

& 
decorations 


jL.  HIS  unusually  fine  and  complete  set  of  choir 
stalls  of  nineteen  seats  has  come  to  us  from  the  old 
Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  near  Rome.  Made  of  walnut, 
with  crisp  carved  decoration,  it  is  an  excellent  example 
of  XVth  Century  Italian  craftsmanship. 


(fvh/n  jiltudctti 

(/  of  flcwntv 

19  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


Lung'arno  Soderini  9  to  1 1 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


The  most  characteristic  piece 
of  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV 
period  is  the  commode.  It  was 
in  the  creation  of  this  piece  that 
cabinet  makers  were  able  to 
give  the  freest  course  to  their 
taste  for  undulating  lines,  to 
achieve  richer  color  by  the  use 
of  inlay,  and  to  reveal  the  rich 
of  gilded  bronzes. 


J.W.NEEDHAMXtd. 

Established     1890 

Antique   Dealers   to   tke  Trade 
137V2   East   56th   Street,   New  York 


One  of  a   pair   of   Louis  XV   walnut   marquetry   commodes,   in   perfect,   un- 
touched  condition.   Made  about    1740.    5f>K>"   long,    23^4"    deep,   3  +  "   high. 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Member    of   the    Antique    Dealers'    Association,    Inc. 


St.  Amir's  Galleries,  St.  Anne's  Square,  Manchester,  England 
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Kit  Cnglanb  Buring  tfjc 
XVIII  tfj  Century— 


Mirrors  came  into  great  prominence. 
They  were  used  not  only  as  a  decora- 
tion, but  as  reflectors  of  the  daylight 
and  candlelight  to  make  brighter  the 
huge  gloomy  rooms  of  those  days.  The 
mirror  illustrated — a  reproduction  of 
a  fine  Georgian  piece,  shows  the  nicely 
modeled  decoration  and  perfect  pro- 
portions of  the  Georgian  style.  At 
Friedman  Brothers — who  for  over  27 
years  have  been  making  decorative  ac- 
cessories of  the  finest  quality — -will  be 
found  an  extensive  array  of  mirrors, 
cornices  and  mantels  of  all  periods — 
Georgian,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  as  well  as  Modern. 


Dealers,  Decorators  and  Architects  are  invited 
to  visit  our  extensive  display  rooms.  A 
card  of  introduction  will  admit  their  clients 


FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  INC. 

305  East  47th  Street 


Trade   Representative — Mr.  A.   L.   Parser 

MIRRORS       •       CONSOLES       •       CORNICES 


New  York 


MANTELS 


PAINTINGS 


CT 

J.  HI 


HE  luxurious 
Louis  XV  drawing  room  shown  is  - 
but  one  of  the  suggested  period 
interiors  illustrated  in  the  Gros- 
feld  Catalogue.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  send  to  any  recognised 
furniture  dealer  or  interior  deco- 
rator,  a  copy  of  this  184  page  cata- 
logue illustrating  more  than  600 
reproductions  in  the  French,  Ital- 
ian and  English  periods.  This  ex- 
tensive range  of  our  Collection 
offers  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  creation  of  interiors  of  char- 
acter and  distinction. 


Albert  (Srostfelb,  3nc. 


801-803      Third       Avenue,      New      York 

CHICAGO  SHOWROOMS     .     .     600  Cass  St.   (No.  Wabash  Ave.) 


LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS    .    .    207  No.  Vermont  Ave. 
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"A  h..  Mantel" 

Hundreds  of  beautiful  period 
mantels  both  in  rare  antiques 
and  in  exquisite  reproductions. 
Many  different  colors  of  marble. 
Rare  Colonial  pine  mantels. 
Original  Colonial  doorways. 
Bronze  and  iron  grille  entrance 
-    Pei  ic  d  andirons  etc. 

i)e  (Dltie  fflantel  g>i)oppe 


JM-Jii    East    I  !rd   St. 


si.  50  years 


N   v.    York  Ciiv 


II  OBJECTS  OF  ART  II 
II  DECORATION  S  II 

^  Sjp&iimlhi  SmMipug  Step  ^ 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  66 A. St.   NEW  YORK 


This     dictionary 

i  beautiful 
Hand  G O 1 d 
Tooled  Leather 
binding  makes 
an  unusually  ae- 
ceptable  gi 
home  or 
use. 


In  Fl  >rentine  Leather.  Mo 
or  Crushed  Calf  in  pastel 
shade--,  with  an  excellent  choice 
ot  rich  designs  in  the  tooling. 
Sue  6  1  1  inches  by  9.  Con- 
veniently indexed;  gold'edged. 
For  further  information  on 
■1  hand  gold  tooled  leather 
ise  write. 


FLORENTINE  CRAFT  CO. 


54    West    21st    Street 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Our  artists 

--'Cssed  in  their 

w  of  Enameled 

Sterling  Silver  Boudoir 

Sets   the    feeling    and 

■ 
cd  by  the  lovers  of 
iitiful. 

ICARO 


From  the  Antique  Galleries 
and  Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH  LOUNSBERY 

RGHTEENTH  century  English 

furniture  forms  an  important 
group  at  the  Fontaine  Galleries,  in 
which  are  several  notable  pieces 
from  the  Lord  Revelstoke  collec- 
tion. Among  the  many  occasional 
tables  shown  is  one  in  mahogany 
with  a  tripod  base  and  an  open 
edge  top,  typifying  the  finest  of 
eighteenth  century  cabinetwork, 
and  another,  equally  interesting, 
with  a  gallery.  Fine  Adam  pieces 
and  Chippendale  chairs  are  in- 
cluded, as  well. 

The  French  furniture  supple- 
menting the  English  group  is  also 
rich  in  rare  examples,  such  as  ah 
eighteenth  century  canape  covered 
in  needlepoint  with  petit  point 
motifs,  and  a  pair  of  tall  back 
chairs,  with  walnut  frames,  like- 
wise covered  in  needlepoint;  a 
commode  of  the  period  with  or- 
molu mounts,  in  which  gracefully 


"Polo  Players"',  bronze,  by  Hunt  Dei- 
derich.  Courtesy  Brownell-Lambertson 

Galleries.  Inc.,  106  E.  57  St..  >..  Y.  C. 

modeled  figures  appear  on  the 
corners,  and  a  Louis  XVth 
leather  top  table,  of  perfect  pro- 
portions. 

Aubusson  tapestries,  Italian  Re- 
naissance brocades  and  wall  panels 
with  orphrey  picture  inserts,  vest- 
ments, and  pillows  covered  in  an- 
tique silks  and  velvets  are  other 
important  features,  together  with 
porcelains  of  the  earlier  Chinese 
periods,  Italian  primitives  and 
several  unusually  decorative  pieces 
o\  terra  cotta,  in  which  a  head  of 
"Joan  of  Arc"  by  Lian  claims  dis- 
tinction,    in     its     interpretation. 

[VjOOFRXISTlC  screens,  batik 

wall  panels,  and  furniture,  as 

expressions  of  contemporary  art  by 


Copy  of  portrait  bust  of 
Houdon's  daughter,  in  mar- 
ble. Height  19".  Courtesy 
Fontaine  Galleries,  139  Mad. 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

leading  American  and  foreign  de- 
signers, are  featured  at  the  Brown- 
ell  &  Lambertson  Galleries,  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  a  complqg' 
equipment  for  the  house,  both 
architectural  and  decorative. 

Among  the  screens  is  one  in 
black  and  in  the  deep  tones  of 
blue  and  purple  showing  rhythmic 
dancing  figures — a  decorative 
composition  by  Baskerville.  and 
others  in  brilliant  colors  depicting 
tropical  flower  motifs,  reminiscent 
of  Hawaii,  by  Don  Blanding  and 
Earle  Challenger.  There  are  also 
several  metal  spark  screens  by 
Hunt  Deiderich,  in  characteristic 
vein. 

Landscapes  reflecting  fine  at- 
mospheric quality  and  perspective 
and  flower  subjects  by  the  Flemish 
painter  Yerburgh:  sculpture  by 
Jose  de  Creeft,  who  works  in  the 
direct  medium  of  wood,  marble 
and  lead,  and  an  interesting  'Holy 
Family"  by  Fulop,  are  also  ex- 
hibited. In  furniture,  a  folding 
dining  table,  four  chairs,  a  serving 
table  and  sideboard  in  birch  with 
rosewood  trim,  with  a  copper  col- 


<^ 


Original  Flushing  Franklin  stove, 
earlj  \I\ili  century.  Sunbursl 
motifs.  Courtesj  Edwin  Jackson 
Inc..     1!0'.    F.    65     St..    \.    \.    C 


Refer  to  this  page  tt-Aen  shopping 
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LUIGI   G.   PACCIARELLA 


One   of   a    se 
of  ten  paint- 
ed    Dircc- 
t   o    i    r   c 
Chairs 


Early   18th  Century 

Settee 


168  East  51st  Street  New  York 

(East  of  Lexington  Ave.) 


LAURA    WAND 


INTERIOR       DECORATOR 


//  you,  too,  appreciate  a 
well  appointed  home,  with 
harmonious  atmosphere, 
attractively  furnished  and 
in  good  taste  .  .  .  you  will 
find  Mrs.  Wand's  assis- 
tance invaluable — no  mat- 
ter how  small  your  prob- 
lem may  be.  No  Charge 
for   Consultation 

OLD  FABRICS 
ANTIQUES 


Seventeenth  Century  Inlaid  Playing  Table 


683    LEXINGTON    AVENUE     •     NEW    YORK 


Wickersham    1794 


Is  Yours  a  12 
or  a  9  Months  Year? 

A  /f  ANY  persons  consider  a  year  has  only  9  months  of 
-LVi.  business  activity  and  accept  this  situation  as  something 
inescapable. 

This  theory  is  not  only  economically  unsound,  but  danger- 
ous. Every  business  has  a  definite  obligation  to  meet  every 
day  in  the  matter  of  overhead  expense.  There  is  very  little 
difference  whether  business  is  at  its  highest  peak  or  its  lowest — 
the  expense  to  do  business  goes  on  continuously. 

You  can  enjoy  a  steady  profitable 

twelve    months'    business    every    year    by    simply 

bringing  to  your  assistance  the  advertising 

pages    of   Arts    &    Decoration. 


Today  when  the  smartest  check  books  are 
kept  in  glass  cases,  Regent  Shops"  uphol- 
stered furniture  is  seven-league-booting 
ahead. 

We  are  designers  and  manufacturers  to  the  Trade 


CHAIRS 

CHAISES 

DAY  BEDS 

LOVE  SEATS 

DIVANS 

SOFAS 


GARDENS 


THE  SKY 


A  Corner  View  of  our  Terrace  Showroom 

Our  expert  and  unique  service  in  the  complete  deco- 
ration of  Pent  Houses,  Roof  Terraces  and  City  Yards 
covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  construction  and 
equipment  •  .  .  interesting  Tahles,  Chairs  and  Acces- 
sories — as  well  as  a  completely  furnished  garden. 
Also  cooperation  with  Interior  Decorators 
Cutalog  A  on  request 


POTASH-MARL  Inc. 


Wtckertham  0721 


509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

at  53rd   Street 
GORHAM    BRONZES   ON    DISPLAY 


Refer  to  this  poiie  when  shopping 
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IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 

From  a  }Ii"oii|p  of  four  <\cr- 
orative  designs.  This  panel 
i-  band  painted  with  per- 
manent dyes,  lined  mil 
r«';iil>  for  hanging.  Size  I'  \ 
.")'_.'.    Price   $75   each. 

Exclusivel)    handled    by 

thi>  >lio;i. 


INTERIOR  OKCOli  VTIONS 
OBJETS   D'ART 

ERNEL.    LTD. 

2K  Easi    56th   Street,  New    York 
H  ichersham  0l~*7 


CREATORS 
OF 

DISTINGUISHED      INTERIORS 
15   East  48th  Street      •      New  York 

Tip-top  Table — painted 
in  any  combination  of 
colors  desired.  Very  at- 
tractive   as    fire    screen. 

$-45 


Lcoiz€aux  Studios  **• 

DRAP€RI€S 

-I12T€RI0R  FURniSHIIlGS - 

UPHOLST€RY 

305  €AST47*h  STR€€T,n€UJ  YORK 


mourvr  Kisco.n.Y. 


PALITl   B€ACH,FLA. 


>ndc.  with  delicately 
""'' '  Ion. 

KING'S  i  NAMEL  &  STTA  ,,    NY.C 


Georgian  silver  urn  by  Charles  Plumley,  Lon- 
don, 1825,  and  Sheffield  candelabra,  1810.  Cour- 
tesy E.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  669  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ored  mirror 
are  original 
productions 
by  Uonka 
Karasz. 

fARLY 
Frank- 
lin stoves 
and  their 
reproduc- 
tions afford 
a  variety  of 
types  from 
which  to  make  a  selection  at  Ed- 
win Jackson's.  Deriving  their  name 
from  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
joined  to  his  scientific  experiments 
a  broad  human  interest  in  the 
problems  of  his  fellow  men,  these 
stoves  were  developed  from  the 
original  five-plate  stove  type  into  a 
heating  device  that  also  offered  the 
open  fire  of  an  English  fireplace. 
The  "Pennsylvania  Fireplace",  so- 
called,  thus  represented  the  orig- 
inal production  of  its  inventor, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1742,  but 
later,  through  the  generosity  of 
Franklin  in  sharing  his  idea  with 
others,  was  made  in  many  foun- 
dries throughout  the  country,  al- 
though the  stove  became  known 
exclusively  as  a  "Franklin." 

Sharing  in  interest  with  the 
Franklins  are  the  old  mantels  in 
the  Jackson  showrooms.  These  con- 
sist of  the  black  and  gold  marble 
mantels  with  columns,  taken  from 
old  New  York  houses  and  now  be- 
coming exceedingly  hard  to  find; 
early  pine  mantels  and  those  in 
white  and  colored  marble  of  Adam 
and  French  period  design.  There 
are  also  early  XlXth  century  mar- 
ble mantels  with  Wedgwood  me- 
dallions; others  in  black-lacquered 
wood,  with  columns,  appropriate 
for  the  Empire  or  Directoire  room 
and  modernistic  designs  together 
with  those  for  children's  rooms. 

A  supplementary  stock  of  ap- 
propriate fire  sets,  andirons  and 
spark  screens  is  also  available,  like- 
wise   a    variety    of    door    stops. 


Queen  Anne  needlepoint- 
covered  walnut  gaming  table, 
\*  it li  carved  legs.  One  of  pair. 
Courtesy  Grosvenor  Galler- 
ies, 770  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


^NTIQUE 
si  1 ver 
and  old 
Sheffield 
with  credit- 
able repro- 
ductions 
compose  a 
varied  as- 
sortment of 
accessories 
for  the  din- 
ing table, 
as  well  as  for  decorative  use,  at 
E.  Schmidt  &  Co's. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  dig- 
nity of  Georgian  outlines,  there  are 
stately  candlesticks  and  formal 
covered  urns  that  lend  themselves 
attractively  as  center  table  deco- 


Italian  cherrywood  cabinet, 
XVIIIth  century,  hand  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and 
musical  instruments.  Cour- 
tesy Oram  Moffet.  730  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

rations,  with  accompanying  trays, 
engraved  with  their  original  crests, 
and  complete  coffee  and  tea  ser- 
vices. In  the  earlier  pieces  by  the 
great  English  silversmiths,  graceful 
epergnes,  fruit  and  cake  baskets 
lure  the  eye  with  the  delicacy  of 
their  intricate  designs.  There  is 
also  flat  silver  of  the  earlier  peri- 
ods and  impressive  pieces  for  or- 
namental purposes  showing  the 
French  influence. 

Vases,  bowls  and  compotes,  too, 
are  to  be  had  in  various  sizes.  In- 
terspersed with  this  extensive  col- 
lection of  silver  is  an  interesting 
showing  of  complete  dessert  and 
dinner  services  in  Crown  Derby, 
Worcester,  Rockingham,  Spode 
and  Lowestoft,  also  French  china. 

ARCHITECTURAL  decoration 
with  the  installation  of  old 
paneled  rooms,  brought  from  En« 
gland,  is  identified  with  Oram 
Moffet  in  the  work  that  he  ex- 
ecutes, both  in  the  home  as  well 


Refer  t<>  this  page  when  shopping 
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THE  beautiful  scenic 
screens  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  form  a  large  part  of 
our  new  Fall  collection.  Pain- 
ted on  genuine  leather,  they 
are  a  necessary  part  of  today's 
decorative  treatment. 

You  will  find  them  most 
acceptable  as  gifts  for  all 
occasions.  Catalogue  "A"  on 
request. 


\  /cnezian  Art  Screen  Co.,  Inc 

V       540  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORK    N.Y. 

Between   54th   and   55th   Streets 


THROUGH   YOUR   DEALER   OR   DECORATOR 


PIpTC     of  beauty,   charm 
Vjir  1  O    and        distinction 

A  Royal  Indian 

Tiger  Rug 

Exceptional  specimens,  mounted  by 
Jonas'  craftsmen  las  shown  in  photo- 
graph)   now  ready.  Also  rugs  of 

Leopard,   Polar  Bear, 

Grizzly,    Black   or   Brown 

Bear,    Mountain    Lion, 

etc.,    sent   on   approval   to   any   part 

of  the  U.  S. 

Our  new  Art  Catalog,  richly  illus- 
trated, shows  Hugs,  Game  Heads, 
Trophies,  and  Nature  Ornaments  of 
all  binds  to  decorate  home,  den  or 
office.  Gifts  to  delight  any  nature 
lover.  Write  for  this  beautiful  book 
today.  It  is  FBEE. 


as  in  public  buildings,  in 
which  he  favors  the  Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean  and  Geor- 
gian periods. 

As  his  activities  are  neces- 
sarily away  from  his  studio, 
only  a  few  choice  pieces  are 
retained  here  for  selection, 
such  as  the  XVIIIth  century 
cabinet,  illustrated,  of  Italian 
cherry,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  satinwood,  hand- 
decorated  with  garlands  and 
musical  instruments,  that  was 
especially  made  for  an  old 
American  family.  There  is  also 
a  pair  of  oval  gilt  Adam  mirrors 
with  delicate  foliated  detail,  in 
original  condition;  an  old  pine 
corner  cupboard  with  carvings  and 
an  unusual  half  circle  satinwood 
table  with  four  decorated  inset 
medallions  on  the  top. 


ings 


(Master  Taxidermists 


1043 

Broadway  <* 


JONAS 

-  BROS.  - 


If^Denver" 
^h  Colorado 


Dressing  table  accessories  including  cigar- 
ette holder  and  ashtray  of  green  and  black 
enamel  on  silver  with  etched  glass.  Cour- 
ti'-v  King's  Enamel  &  Silverware,  Inc.,  7 
W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


[ATE  XVIIth  and  early  XVIIIth 
century  {.urniture,  at  the  Gros- 
venor  Galleries,  include  some  rep- 
resentative pieces  in  splat  and  lad- 
derback  Chippendale  chairs  with 
an  unusually  fine  pair  of  mahogany 
china  cabinets  and  needlepoint 
covered  sofas;  a  Sheraton  three- 
part  pedestal  table  and  sideboard 
and  a  Queen  Anne  Walnut  china 
cabinet  that  shares  in  interest  with 
a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  chests  of 
drawers,  having  the  original 
brasses;  a  secretary  of  the  period 
with  mirrored  doors,  and  a  walnut 
flat  top  desk. 

Lovely  old  English  china  that 
lends  its  touch  to  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  XVIIIth  century  fur- 
nishings is  represented  in  dessert 
and  tea  services  in  copper  luster, 
Crown  Derby,  Worcester,  Rock- 
ingham, Spode  and  Minturn,  with 
an  exceptional  group  of  old  Staf- 
fordshire figures  and  glass  in  col- 
orful blue  Bristol  and  early  Vic- 
torian vases.  Mahogany  eagle  wall 
brackets,  showing  Grinling  Gib- 
bons influence  in  their  carving, 
are  of  outstanding  interest. 

£HINA    and    glassware   of    the 

"choicest  quality  and  beauty  of 

design,  represented  in  the  famous 


Early  Staffordshire  group  signed  by  Steven- 
son. French  china  reproduction  of  Kang 
Shi  teapot  with  Chantilly  tea  cups  and  am- 
ber glass  compote  with  alabaster  base. 
Courtesy  Gilman  Collamore  &  Co.,  Inc.,  15 
E.  56  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


wares  of  England,  France,  Ita'y 
and  Germany,  at  Gilman  Colla- 
more &  Company's,  provide  an 
alluring  selection  for  a  table  ser- 
vice or  ornamental  use,  in  galleries 
that  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
their  fine  display,  throughout 
the  entire  establishment. 
Here,  one  passes  from  the 
antique  department,  devoted 
to  rare  pieces  of  Chelsea, 
square-marked  Worcester, 
Sevres  soft  paste,  Dresden  and 
signed  pieces  of  Staffordshire, 
that  comprise  an  unique  col- 
lection in  themselves,  to  floors 
devoted  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  old,  and  where  plates  for 
all  uses  multiply  sufficiently 
in  design  and  size  to  satisfy 
any  preference.  Practical 
earthenware  breakfast  and  tea 
sets  are  also  to  be  had,  and 
with  the  same  guarantee  of 
exclusive  patterns,  also  flower 
vases,  in  variety.  English 
glass,  rock  crystal,  and  English 
and  American  cut  glass  with  col- 
ored glass  as  an  alternate,  supply 
other  essentials  for  the  correctly 
appointed  table. 

[ENAMELED    silver    toilet    ar- 
ticles with  their  elusive  color- 
and    richness    of    finish 


are 


Founded  in  1770  By  Queen  Juliant    Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 

Ixcouro rated 
155  West  57th  Street 

New  York   City 

London — Copenhagen' — Paris — Berlin 

An  unusual  selection  of  charming 
figurines,    vases,    lamps,    dinnerware 

and  other  decorative  pieces  in  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain.  Moderately 
priced. 

Brochure  on  Request 


Genuine     Royal      Copenhagen 
Porcelain    hears    this    imprint 


jit  irour 

ENGLISH  ANnQUES 

direct  from  ENGLAND 
OLD  WORLD  GALLERIES- 

65.DUKE  STREET.CROSVENORSQ 
LONDON.  W.I 


Collectors  or  those  furnishing  in  Old  English  or 
Duncan  Phyfe  furniture  are  invited  to  become 
registered  with  us,  so  that  they  may  be  sent,  from 
month  to  month,  a  selection  of  photographs  with 
full  particulars  of  interesting  pieces  as  they  are 
acquired  by  us.  They  must  however  undertake  to 
return  photos  within  7  days  of  receipt. 


Walnut  coffee  table,  consisting  of 
an  old  English  mahogany  tray 
mounted  on  legs.  Courtesy  Grete 
Stencel,  501  Mad.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

made  by  King's  Enamel  &  Silver- 
ware, Inc.,  in  a  full  complement 
for  the  dressing  table,  available  at 
retail  through  the  jewelers  and 
larger  department  stores. 

These  show  the  long  handled, 
as  well  as  the  round,  tassel  trim- 
med mirror,  with  contrasting  in- 
serts of  black  mounted  with  jade 


Simple  dining  room  furnished  in  guaranteed  genu- 
ine antiques  tor  s.'iiiu  includes  i;  Queen  Anne  Spin- 
dle-back chairs,  a  genuine  Welsh  dresser.  (Jueen 
Anne  Oak  D-etided  Table  Ml  ore]  1 1)0  peal  old 
Including  parking,  freight  and  delivery.  New  York 
Bo  ton  oi  Philadelphia. 

Illustrated    Catalogue    and    Guide,    sent    on 
receipt  of  14  cent  U.  S.  A.  stamp,  contains: 

(l\      56  paces.    180   phot, 
2).     Cm  ..   ete  i  rii     lisl    >.tl    |,l„  i, 
1 '■  !  is.  colour  schemes,  etc..  of  various 

moms.  I.v  Mrs.  Barrett; 
(4).     ■•Useful  Household  Hints"  b:    H.  Stsinle:    Barrett,  architect, 
'  uns.  ,'llnv,  ,,.  ,t-iin  .1,-  il  !],.,,,-  I..  I,  ,.i.  I,; 

to  la„r  20  years.  '  "Bj  it  poli  li  For  old  I  urnitun 
,-,      R/,k;."-       Cleaning  Furniture,  etc."; 
I  >>.      Olil  I  urmtnrc  as  an  Invcstl 

""'  il" ""  V  r  ,. ' '"  *■"'""'  ■  '  ''  ""  Faked  Furniture,"  by 
(71.     List  of  Dates' and   Periods  relating;  to  English   Furniture 

C  o  O  P  O  x  a.  D  November  'so  I 

1   enclose    14    cent    TV    S.    A.    stamp   for   above  I 

|     utalogue.    (Not  2  cent  stamps  I 

I      Name | 

■     Address | 

Old  World  Galleries.  B5  Duke  St.,  London,  W.  I.  I 

l_  ENGLAND 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 


ART>  ft  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Smok\ 
Fireplaces 


tade  to 


D  R  AW 


.\\>  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also    consulting    service    available    to 

owners,     architects     and     builders     in 

connection     with     the     designing     and 

erection  of  new  «  ork 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

—  ■* Consu'.: 

219   Fulton   St..   Brooklyn.   N.    Y. 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


me  of  our  installations: 

-  minole  Club, 
mi     Biltmore.    D. 
Club,  Fishers  Island  Club 
and  most  prominent  b 
and  clulv? 


FREE      ILLUSTRATED      CATALOG 


FREIGHT   PREPAir 


Grand  fentwl  Wicker  Shop  Inc 

JI7E4$T42JtNtwroRk 


\MIvi 
I    \l  -I    U        \\  EDD1   i 

HARR]  [NS    N 

t  "rk 


Maple  and  cherry  dropleaf  table, 

top   IT     \   4o     dosed,  46     diam. 

open.  Conrtes]  L.  &  J.  G.  Stiekley, 

Inc..  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

motifs:  powder  jars  and  perfume 
bottles,  both  large  and  small,  in 
engraved  glass  with  enameled  tops 
r  knobs:  combs  and  brushes, 
similar  in  character  and  a  new 
ette   holder   and    ashtray   in 

el  colorings,  so  desirable  for 
the  dressing  table.  An  especially 
appropriate  equipment  for  a  man's 
use  is  seen  in  a  five-piece  set  of 
opaque  jade  enamel,  including 
military  brushes,  a  comb,  clothes 
brush  and  mirror,  having  the 
mottled  surface  of  tortoise  shell. 

X  »  is  this  enamel  work  devoted 
exclusively  to  toilet  appointments. 

i:  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
dining  table  in  the  base  of  beauti- 
ful etched  glass  center  bowls  and 
candlesticks.  It  is  also  used  in  at- 
tractive beverage  sets,  combined 
with  etched  glass  and  in  large  ash- 

s    etched  with   sporting   sub- 

s,  mounted  in  various  colorings. 

INTERIOR    decoration    carried 
-'.rained  colors  that  de- 
rive   their    inspiration    from    the 
tones  of  the  curtains  and  hangings, 
in  a  decorative  scheme,  has  been 
made  a   special   study   by   Grete 
eel,  as  exemplified  in  the  set- 
ting of  her  charming  new  studio 
-  surrounding  terrace,  hish 
up  in  one  of  the  large  office  build- 
--  Here,  the  walls  have  assumed 
an  elusive  ashes  of  roses  coloring 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ground 
e  flowered  linen  window  cur- 
-  and  with  the  warmer  tones 


i    '   peach  sateen 
\ 
1  >ther  i  olors. 
Mad. 


oi  the  velvet  carpet  rug  that  has 
been  used  with  fine  pieces  of 
XYIIIth  century  furniture.  Among 
these,  a  Chippendale  sofa  and 
chair — one  of  a  set  of  eight  side 
and  two  armchairs,  are  of  notable 
interest,  as  is  a  brass-bound  ma- 
hogany wine  cooler  converted  into 
an  attractive  fern  holder. 

In  the  entrance  hallway.  Miss. 
Stencel  has  again  asserted  her 
preference  for  soft  colorings  in 
walls  paneled  in  hand-blocked 
linen  showing  shipping  scenes  in 
soft  greens  and  sepia. 

In  the  treatment  of  pent-house 
roofs  and  terraces,  which  is  an- 
other phase  of  her  work,  Miss 
;el  advises  individual  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  time  of  year 
they  are  to  be  enjoyed  and  their 
size  and  use — intimate  or  formal. 


Inlaid  mahogany  XYIIIth  century- 
desk:  green  and  white  enamel 
glass  girondoles  and  mahogany 
and  gilt  bronze  bracket  clock. 
Courtesy  Leo  Elwvn  Co-  In. 
W.  55  St,  N.  Y.  C. 

[^ARLY  American  reproductions 
in  furniture  inspired  by  rare 
old  pieces  gathered  from  Xew  En- 
gland. Xew  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  built  by  L.  &  J.  G. 
S  kley  of  Fayetteville.  N.  Y.. 
with  the  same  charm  of  simplicity 
and  sturdiness  of  construction,  in 
e  four  hundred  models.  These 
are  reproduced  in  the  same  native 
American  wo.ids.  used  by  the  old 
cabinet  makers,  namely,  cherry, 
maple,  pine  and  hickory,  after 
years  of  painstaking  care  and  de- 
velopment, and  are  to  be  had 
moderately  priced  through  their 
dealt 

The  varied  line  of  living  room, 
dining  room.  hall,  library  and  bed- 
room patterns  are  augmented  by  a 
wide  choice  of  upholstered  pieces, 
making  the  complete  furnishing  of 
a  home  delightfully  practical  and 
!e.    There    is    also    furniture 
for   the   office,   hotel   or 
ng,  equally  desirable. 

/^NTIQUE  furniture  and  repro- 
ductions of  Spanish.  French. 
in  and  English   types  of  all 


ART  in  your  personal 
Christina*  Cards 

-nrds  were   d  -idly  for  «» 

by  famous   Viennese    artists.    Individual    and 

;ects     I  Madonna    and    Modern  i. 

richly  rotated.  Priced  from  ten  to  forty  cents 

I  of  illustrations  on 

tion  of  10  cards  post-paid  $1.75 

THE  LITTLE  GALLERY 

-  •  v  -       Xew  York  t 


:o  s  Eij^mnrHns 


In  the  spirit 

of  the 

very  youthful 

Thi-  room  is  a  delightful 
example  of  the  quaint  charm 
that  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  children's  hedroom.  Sim- 
plicity and  color  are  its 
keynotes.  The  not-too-gaily 
painted  and  decorated  beds 
are  a  feature.  The  Closet 
Shop  h.is  been  particularly 
successful  in  this  work  as 
well  as  in  general  decorat- 
ing over  a  period  of  years. 
\Te  welcome  your  inquiries. 

Closet    Shop" 


—  :-e 


fT^CXCTSETShoD 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZCTGZZ 
QJrfADlSON  AVENU£JiEW2C5X— • 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN 


s 

Ex:  '  Iir.es:  carvings 

.    to  the  period ; 

s 

2018  Locust  St..  Philadelphia 

:  the 

Building. 


r  tn  this  ]■  shopping 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 
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3talian  ant)  g?pantsf)  Antiques 


Marble 


Stone    Garden    Ornaments 


<&co.  (Hi.  jfitnU 

S02  Itcxington  Statue 

near  <33ft  ^t. 

i^eui  Sorts 


Queen  Anne 
Kneehole  Desk 


The  dignity  and  charm  of  the 
Queen  Anne  kneehole  desk  has 
never  been  excelled.  Spacious 
yet  compact,  this  desk  is  ideally 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  mod- 
ern  woman   of   affairs — - 

20"   high 
30"   wide 

i9'/2"    deep 
Made     of     beautifully      grained 
walnut,  it  is  priced  at   $3  50. 

GR0SVH10R 

GALLERIES 
LTD 

770    Madison    Avenue 
at   66th  Street  New  York 


Even  a  single  piece  of 

CREWEL 

¥ORK 

brings  rich  color  and  beauty 
to  any  room!  Used  on  chairs, 
sofas,  footstools — for  draperies, 
etc.,  this  lovely  embroidery  has 
lasting  charm.  We  present  a 
wide  variety  of  exquisite  hand 
or  machine  made  Crewel  Em- 
broideries, manufactured  exclu- 
sively by  us.  Made  on  any 
weight  material:  no  extra  cost 
for  your  own  colors,  in  com- 
plete, unbroken  designs. 


KEXNETH    &    CO.,    Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS 

DECORATIVE     FABRICS 

70  West  40th  Street  New  York 

Wholesale   Only 


GARDEN 
FURNITUI 

Bronze    Statue, 

21"  high, 

$125. 

Vompeian  Stone 
lead 

Terra  Cotta 
Marble 

THE  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

251  Lexington  Ave. 

:th  Street 
New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  for  10c 


VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATING 

248  East  57th  St. 

WICkersham    6243-44 


DON'T  RELY  ON 
LOCAL  BUSINESS  ONLY 

Confining  your  business  to  your  own  city 
means  limiting  your  profits  and  depending 
on  one  city  alone  to  develop  your  business. 
Tell  our  readers  about  your' merchandise  or 
special  services  in  these  pages  and  thereby 
extend  your  business  into  1,761  different 
cities.  When  residents  of  your  city  are  not 
buying  you  have  persons  located  all  over 
the  United  States  to  draw  upon  to  make  up 
for  any  local  falling  off  in  business. 

ARTS  &  DECORATION  readers,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  predisposed  to  buy 
from  our  advertisers.  They  know  ARTS  & 
DECORATION  is  America's  greatest  market 
place  for  all  those  delightful  and  charming 
accessories  which  contribute  to  making  the 
home  beautiful  and  comfortable. 


Black  lacquered  pole 
screens,  English  two 
tier  dumbwaiter  and 
a  pair  of  small  black 
lacquered  tables. 


WESTPORT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Inc. 

is  now  located  at 
5  EAST  54TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


in 

iMBSHk-,  — .                        ^^^^^^^BM 

1 

1 

Chromium    metal    fish    book    ends — 
$16.50    per    pair    including    postage. 

RENA    ROSENTHAL 

520    MADISON    AVENUE,    N.    Y.    C. 


(c  lie  ZJCiKj/i ,  Una 

FORMERLY  JOSEPH  P  McHUGH  &  SON 

SPECIALLY  NOTABLE 

CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
DUCKS  AND  GEESE 
USEFUL.        DECORATIVELY 

VISITORS      WELCOME 

7o-fCMadidA>n  C^hv/uie/ 
0\  ewCl/or/iy 

Telephone  Rhinelander    2965 


Zlleeom&ve 
Gona  tnuton) 


fjttferi&r 
•Jurtii^x/ieni 


Bringing   your   garden   indoors 

J.   A.   LEHMAN   INC. 

162  East  5  3  rd  Street  New  York  City 


MODERN 
CRAFTS 

INC. 


carries    a    wonderful    variety    (if  unfinished 

furniture   of  especially   distinctive  design   in 

modern,    colonial    and    occasional  pieces   to 
meet  your   individual  tastes. 

Finished    or    painted    to    any    color  you    may 

select.   Send   one   dollar  for   large  catalogue 
containing  over  300  illustrations. 

MODERN  CRAFTS  INC. 

201  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


Rejer  to  tliis  patio  when  shopping 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 





IF  you  have   a   lamp  which    needs   a    new   shade, 
tend  us  the  base,  and  we  will  submit  color  sketch 
and  estimate  to  make  a  new  Non-Glare  shade.  This 
will   not  only   achieve   perfect  harmony   iti  color  and 
i  with  your  base,   but  will  also  rest  your  eyes 
and  protect  them  from  the  glare  of  electric  light  bulbs. 
The  Serrell  studio  patent  non-glare  shade  is  made 
ively   by  us,   and  can   be  designed  to  fit  any 
[amp   for   any   type  of   interior. 
MINNIE    BOORNE    SERRELL 
2432     Lunt    Avenue  Chicago 


DECORATING 


INTERIORS 


One  of  a  pair  of  Antique  Louis  XVI 
I  Indian      chairs — yrccn      and      gold 

JAMES  M.  F.  LIGHTBODY 

ONE  HUNDRED  ONE     PARK   AVENUE 


*  u 


G.  E. 
WALTER 

INC. 

425 
E.  53rd  St. 
New  York 

N.  Y. 


u,    do 
palm 

PHILLIPSON   STUDIOS 

340  Ban  44th  ! 


fljNE    of  the  24   exquisite   Artcraft 

^period  models.  Each,  custom-built 

of    wood — like   fine    furniture.    Yet,    they    co»t    no 

more.    Send    for    the    catalog.    Artcraft    Radiator 

Enclosure     Co.,    274     M.uli-nn    Ave.,    New     York. 

ARTCRAFT 

RADIATOR    ENCLOSURES 


GEORG     c^JvNo     JENSEN 

HANDMADE    SILVER,    INC. 


r-  ^jH8 


*5» 


& 


Blossom  Design  Magazine  on  Request 

169  West  57th  St.       New  York  City 

Opposite   Carnegie  Hall 


Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  ja.  quality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  a  v^  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  IX  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  M  A  range  from 
$8.00to$16.00 


7>/2"   to 

'.JV   Frames, 

sizes  on  bags, 

illustrated. 


MRS.  FRANKLIN  McKEY 

271  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Established  1915 
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H.  Michaelyan 
20  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


periods,  at  wholesale,  but  which 
may  be  furnished  through  one's 
own  dealer  or  decorator,  consti- 
tute an  extensive  stock  at  the 
Leo  Elwyn  Co.,  with  their  ap- 
propriate accessories  such  as 
lamps,  mantel  sets  and  damask 
hangings. 

Ivories,  bronzes,  Chinese  porce- 
lains and  figures  in  rose  quartz, 
jade  and  other  hard  stones  are  like- ' 
wise  shown  in  lamp  bases  or  as 
ornamental  figures.  An  unique  col- 
lection of  antique  jewelry  and  of 
porcelains  lends  added  interest  with 
modern  paintings,  tapestries  and 
old  china,  notably  beautiful  ser- 
vice plates — in  fact,  everything  to 
complete  the  furnishings  of  a  well 
appointed  house.  One  may  also 
find  a  piece  of  old  English  silver, 
or  Sheffield,  with  its  original  mark- 
ings, to  add  to  their  fine  collection 
of  antiques. 

QUILTING  in  all  its  many 
^  adaptations,  made  by  skilful 
Kentucky  needlewomen  for  the 
Eleanor  Beard  Shop,  shows  many 
delightful  designs  that  have  orig- 
inated in  the  studio,  as  well  as 
copies  of  old  Italian,  Spanish  and 
early  American  models. 

Among  the  newer  contributions, 
the  Trapunto  quilt  of  the  Lung' 
Argo  pattern — a  conventionalized 
flower  design,  shows  this  type  of 
work  at  its  best.  Then  there  is  the 
inexpensive  quilted  bed  spread,  il- 
lustrated, of  simpler  design,  yet 
with  great  practicability,  for  it  is 
intended  both  as  a  day  bed  spread, 
long  enough  to  cover  the  pillow, 
and  as  a  quilt  for  warmth. 

Still  another  bed  covering  with 
a  double  purpose  is  that  of  Corean 
silk  in  pastel  shades  trimmed  with 
lace,  in  the  manner  of  a  blanket 
cover,   but  having  a  broad  scal- 


Chippendale  side  t;il>l<>  with  clustered 
column  supports  and  carved  with  inter- 
laced arches.  Courtesj  Stair  &  Andrew, 

15  K.  r>7  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

loped  flounce.  The  sampler  pil- 
lows embroidered  on  heavy  linen, 
hacked  with  Viking  cloth  and  pil- 
lows covered  in  crewel  embroidery 
are  other  recent  acquisitions. 
Quilted  cases,  in  all  sizes,  includ- 
ing one  to  fit  on  top  of  a  suit  case 
old  dainty  things,  are  also  to 
id  in  almost  any  desired  color. 


■AMPS  representing  the  latest  im- 
portations, at  The  Maibrunn 
Co.'s  spacious  new  showrooms, 
denote  the  tendency  for  copying 
and  adapting  museum  pieces  in  the 
most  exquisite  detail  in  metal 
work  and  alabaster,  to  this  use. 
These  are  procurable  at  wholesale 
or  through  the  decorators  and 
cover  a  wide  selection  for  the  liv- 


Empire  24"  metal  lamp,  dark 
green  and  gilt  bronze  base  with 
ivory  taffeta  paneled  shade,  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver  % 
thread.  Courtesy  The  Maibrunn 
Co.,  Inc.,  12-14  W.  27  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ing  room  and  library  as  well  as 
for  the  boudoir. 

One  table  lamp  with  a  hand- 
chased  lapis-toned  alabaster  urn 
shaped  base  with  bronze  mounts 
shows  an  appropriate  shade  of  gold 
taffeta  with  lapis  blue  trimming; 
another,  of  Empire  design,  has  a 
white  marble  base  mounted  in  gold 
bronze  with  a  cedar  toned  brocade 
shade,  lined  with  gold  silk.  Double 
candle  lamps  of  decorated  metal 
are  also  among  the  more  popular 
numbers. 

For  the  night  stand  or  boudoir 
use,  the  smaller  lamps  show  new 
outlines  in  bases  equipped  with 
ashtrays,  others  are  made  from 
tiny  flowered  porcelain  vases  with 
additional  metal  flower  ornaments. 

£HIPPENDALE'S  designs  in 
what  he  termed  the  "Gothic 
and  Chinese  taste"  probably  dis- 
play his  skill  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  others.  They  have  also 
revealed  a  marked  relationship  be- 
tween some  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
architecture  and  that  of  Mediaeval 
times.  An  example  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  table  imported  by  Stair  and 
Andrew,  the  legs  of  which  take  the 
clustered  column  form  found  in 
ancient  churches  and  also  known 
to  have  been  used  in  China.  Tables 
of  this  type  are  now  sought  as 
much  for  their  exotic  note  as  for 
their  distinctive  style,  attained  by 
Thomas  Chippendale  II — En- 
gland's    famous     furniture-maker. 


Refer  to  litis  page  when  shopping 
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"There  is  no  substitute  for  quality" 

KAPOCK      SUGGESTIONS 


Y 


AMERICA'S    FOREMOST    DECORATORS 


Office  of  the  President,   First  National   Bank,   Great  Falls,   Mont. 


E.  B.  Johnson  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont,  decorators 


We  recently  furnished  and  decorated  the  office  of  Mr.  Sam  Stephenson,  President  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Kapock  Sagamore  Crepe  Vvas  used  for  over  draperies  at  the  windows,  and  also  for  covering  the  walls. 
The  Kapock  Gauzette  as  glass  curtains  completed  a  very  handsome  treatment  for  this  office. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  use  Kapock  Fabrics,  not  only  for  their  splendid  draping  qualities  but  also  because 
we  know  they  will  never  disappoint  us  in  giving  our  customer  the  finest  in  decorative  fabrics. 


Yours  very  truly, 

E.  B.  Johnson  Company, 


m 


=years  of  advertising 
=years  of  actual  use 
=years  of  satisfaction 


a 


Be  Sure  It's  KAPOCK— See  Patented  Black  And  White  Selvage  Thread" 

Sunpruf  KAPOCK  fabrics  are  used  by  leading  decorators  when  permanence  in  color  and  beauty  is 
desired.  The  twenty  (20)  years  KAPOCK  has  been  in  use  proves  beyond  a  doubt  its  ex- 
ceptional value.  The  new  AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK  at  open  windows  laughs  at  the  rain.  It  is  espe- 
cially   practical    for    shower    curtains    and    in    damp  atmosphere.  No  rubber  to  harden. 


DISPLAY  ROOMS 

NEW    YORK 

180   MADISON   AVE. 

G.  C.  Stanley 
PHILADELPHIA 

2301   V.  ALLEGHENY  AVE. 

Wm.  J.  Young 
CHICAGO 

16   S.    MARKET   ST. 

Walter  Zust 
LOS    ANGELES 

1722  E.   SEVENTH  ST. 

H.    Dave  Phillips 


MANUFACTURED   ONLY   BY 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 


2301  W.  Allegheny  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Write  to  Mr.  Wm.  Young  in  charge  of  our  Contract  Dept.,  for  decorative  suggestions,  color  schemes  and  samples. 
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Furniture  hy  Cavallo 


Rebecca   L.    Baker,   Decorator 


rD  S.  CAVALLO  cv 

East  48th  Street,  New  York  City 


FRENCH  ^P^  ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 

Reproductions  G3  Antiques 

The  wide  Scope  and  variety  of  the  fine 
quality  English,  French  and  Italian  peri- 
od furniture  that  comprises  the  Cavallo 
Collection  has  proved  of  unusual  inter- 
est to  .dealers  and  decorators.  The  mod- 
erate price  policy  steadily  maintained  by 
Cavallo  is  a  source  of  practical  help  to 
those  desiring  to  acquire  genuine  antiques 
or  authentic  reproductions  for  modern 
period  interiors.  Dealers  and  decorators 
are  invited  to  bring  their  clients  to  the 
Cavallo  Showrooms. 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


011  <S,JA 


urniture 


NEW  YORK 
TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH 
730  FIFTH  AVENUE 

LONDON 

7  WOODSTOCK  STREET 

NEW  BOND  STREET 


ST. 


Member  of  the  Antiqw 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Js[ature  herself  has  never' 
failed  to  create  color  har- 
mony  exquisite  and  lovely. 
Her  patterns  never  shoc\ 
or  annoy  but  vibrate  in 
perfection.  The  careful 
selection  of  materials  and 
designs  by  our  artists  and 
craftsmen  has  been  emu- 
lated   in    the   same    louelt- 


No  more  gracious  or  intimate  furniture  for  the  bedroom  or  boudoir  has  been  created  than  in 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and  XVI.  It  is  the  constant  pride  of  the  Decorators  Furniture  Company 
to  recapture  this  spirit  that  inspired  the  court  designers  of  the  old  French  Regime  and  to  recreate 
the  same  delicate  perfection  of  line  and  color  in  authentic  pieces  for  the  modern  home. 


Qecorators  £Furniture  (So,  inc. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


4 


That 
Stamp  of 

Styl 


crt  trim  In  tailored 
cfhrnntrono^Jloor  will  rive 

o  o 

it  to  am/  entrance  halL 
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ENTRANCE  halls  are  a  problem!  Difficult 
to  decorate.  Odd-shaped.  Too  large  or 
too  small.  And,  no  matter  how  hard  you  try, 
they  never  seem  to  look  just  right  when  the 
front  door-bell  rings. 

Here's  a  little  hint  that  will  help  you  cap- 
ture— and  hold — that  trim,  smart  look  of  the 
well-appointed  room.  It's  a  hint  that  comes 
from  the  country's  leading  decorators,  from 
the  country's  finer  homes.  Dress  up  the  floor 
— make  it  a  fashionable  foundation  for  your 
whole  interior  scheme. 

This  was  admirably  accomplished  in  the 
room  you  see  illustrated.  The  old  drab  floor 
is  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  Over  it  has 
been  installed  a  modern  floor  of  Armstrong's 
Linoleum.  The  very  way  this  floor  was  laid — 
cut  and  fitted  to  every  nook  and  cranny,  then 
cemented  in  place  over  linoleum  lining  felt — 
gives  it  a  custom-tailored  look.  The  very  origi- 
nal choice  of  colors  and  designs — a  bright 
promise  indeed  to  the  woman  who  likes  to 
be  different — gives  it  the  stamp  of  style. 

This  room  will  retain  its  smart  and  trim 
appearance  because  the  Armstrong  Floor  will. 


A  cabinetwork  cover — and  an  ugly  radiator  becomes  a  charming  console.    A  smart,  trim  effect  in  Armstrong's 

Linoleum — and  an  old  floor  becomes  the  keynote  of  the  whole  decorative  treatment.   Marble  Inlaid  Design  175  in 

main  hall  with  feature  Linostrip  border.    Plain  linoleum  in  outer  hall  with  special  star  Linoset. 


Left — A    mellow    broken-stone    effect 

with  mortar  lines  pressed  below  the 

surface.  Armstrong's  Embossed  Inlaid 

Design  No.  16011. 


Right — Delicately  grained  green  and 

gray    blocks    are    combined    in    this 

Armstrong's  De  Luxe  Marble  Inlaid 

Design  No.  14025. 


Colors  can't  scuff  off  or  fade  out — they're  inlaid. 
Nor  will  the  surface  spot  and  stain,  regardless 
of  weather  or  wear.  It's  Accolac-Processed. 
Wax  and  polish  it  lightly.  Or,  if  it  should 
need  frequent  washing,  renew  the  surface  occa- 
sionally with  Armstrong's  Linoleum  Lacquer. 
(Do  not  lacquer  over  wax.) 

More  trimly-tailored  rooms — a  whole  book- 


Armstro  ng  'sjjnoleumjloors 

for  every  room  in  the  house 


PLAIN 


INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


J  ASPE 


AR ABESQ 


PRINTED 


ful,  in  fact,  of  original  rooms  is  yours  if  you 
write  for  "New  Ideas  in  Home  Decoration." 
Floor  effects  now  showing  at  local  linoleum, 
department,  and  furniture  stores  appear  in  ac- 
tual interiors  and  are  discussed  by  Hazel  Dell 
Brown,  decorator.  This  book  also  brings  you 
a  free  offer  of  Mrs.  Brown's  personal  help 
when  you  decorate.  Just  send  10^  to  cover 
mailing.  Armstrong  Cork  Com-  Armstrongs 
pany,  Floor  Division,  935  Pine  (7^\ 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.       p^dua 


and    ARMSTRONG'S    QUAKER    RUGS 


CLOCK 


Time  from  the  stars \rlington  time,  repo 

by  radio. ..thai  is  what  General  Electric  offers 
noii  with  General  Electric  Clock,  for  home  or  busi- 
ness.  Every  General  Electric  Clock  is  powered 
with  the  famous  Telechron  motor. 


reaucaiea  oil*** 
comparison  uif/i 

NAVAL  OB5EKVATORY 

/ /  /  /-RADIO  TIME 

5IGNAL5 


A  Variety  of  Models 

Some  with  chimes — a  choice  for  any 
room  in  the  house  -tiny  bedside  timc- 
nieces  with  softly  lighted  faces  to  stately 
grandfather  clocks $9.75  to  $375 


You  merely  attach  its  cord  at  an  ordinary  electric  outlet  on  any  time- 
regulated  system.  It  is  right  because  the  impulses  of  alternating  cur- 
rent from  your  power  station  are  right.  They  are  kept  constant  by 
comparison  with  radio  time  signals  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory. 

The  General  Electric  Clock  has  no  springs  to  wind,  no  escapement 
to  oil  or  repair,  no  pendulum  to  require  a  level  clock  base.  You  can 
place  it  anywhere  and  depend  on  it  for  time  that's  exact . 

Its  heart  is  the  marvelous  little  clock  motor  which  began  more  than 
ten  years  ago  to  revolutionize  time  keeping.  Today  this  tiny  motor, 
at  its  highest  point  of  development,  serves  you  in  clocks  bearing  the 
G-E  monogram... symbol  of  quality. 

^  ou  got  the  same  accuracy  from  all  General  Electric  Clocks,  how 

ever  modest  or  decorative  their  cases.  We'll  gladly  tell  you  abo 

them.  Just  send  us  the  coupon. 


GENERAL  ©  ELECTRIC 

CLOCK 


Merchandise  Department 


General  Electric  Company 


Section  T-9011,  Merchandise  Department 

General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  the  booklet  "Time-O'-Day  by  General  Electric" 
that  tells  about  General  Electric  Clocks. 

\  Name 

Address 


Bridgeport,  Connecticut     \ 
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Upholstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics 

ESTABLISHED  more  than  a  century  ago,  Johnson  &  Faulkner 
for  generations  have  been  importing  Old  World  fabrics  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  decorative  trade. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
new  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Building,  and  to  inspect,  under  ideal 
conditions,  a  comprehensive  display  of  every  type  of  high 
class  fabric  required  in  the  decoration  of  the  modern  home. 


M 


The  Utile  town  of  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  owes 
its  jame  lo  Christophe  Philippe  Oberkampf, 
who  founded  his  print  works  there  in  1760. 
Employing  the  finest  artists  oj  his  day,  and 
introducing  new  methods  of  textile  printing, 
Oberkampf  soon  won  an  appreciation  and  pop- 
ularity for  Toiles  de  Jouy  that  has  lasted  for 
nearly  two  centuries  ....  The  insert  is  a  copy 
of  a  print,  the  original  of  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Oberkampf  himself;  it  is  now  in  the 
Johnson  &  Faulkner  Museum,  It  depicts  the 
method  of  making  the  fabric,  and  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  attaint  and  charming.  The  reproduc- 
tion is  available  in  a  number  of  pleasing  colors. 


JOHNSON   &   FAULKNER 


Established  I823 

BOSTON 
420  Boylston  Street 


43-49  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 

1512  Heyvvorth  Building 


PARIS 

50  Faubourg  Poissonniere 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Post  Street 


Incorporated  1923 

LOS  ANGELES 
816  South  Figueroa  Street 


Pace  :il 
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Residence,  Birmingham,  Michigan.    A.  L.  Weeks,  Architect.    J.  K.  Burns,  Builder.    Old  Gothic  Sliot-sawed  Indiana  Limestone. 

THE  SAWED  STONE  EXTERIOR 

gains  quick  acceptance 

Have  you  considered  it  for  your  home  ?  Write  for  literature. 


T3EAUTY  of  wall  surface  at  moderate 
■^  cost  is  leading  more  and  more  home- 
builders  to  use  Indiana  Limestone  for 
their  new  homes.  Indiana  Limestone  Com- 
pany, the  largest  producer  and  fabricator 
of  Indiana  Limestone,  has  developed  an 
economical  method  of  fashioning  this 
beautiful  natural  stone  for  residence  tise. 
At  the  quarries,  the  block  stone  is  sawed 
by  machinery  into  four-inch  strips  of  va- 
rious heights.  These  strip-  of  stone  need 
only  to  he  broken  to  lengths  and  laid  up 
in  the  wall.  You  cannot  build  of  local 
with  such  a  minimum  of  prepara- 
tion cost.  ILCO  Riplstone,  as  we  call 
Indiana  Limestone  prepared  and  used  this 


way,  is  for  this  reason  usually  less  expen- 
sive than  local  stone. 

And  satisfactory  results  are  a  certainty 
with  ILCO  Riplstone.  Even-  piece  of  our 
stone  is  carefully  selected  to  conform  in 
color,  texture  and  sizes  to  your  architect's 
design.  The  ILCO  Riplstone  wall  surface 
has  a  variety  of  color-tones  which  will  give 
your  home  the  note  of  distinction  that  you 
have  been  looking  for.  This  beauty  of  wall 
surface  will  endure  through  the  years  without 
your  spending  a  cent  for  upkeep  or  repairs. 

We  invite  you  to  write  us,  if  you  are 
interested  in  building.  We  also  invite 
correspondence  from  architects  regarding 
this  use  of  Indiana  Limestone.    We  are 


sure  that  when  you  find  you  can  have 
the  beauty  of  natural  stone  for  only  5' ! 
to  6^0  more,  you  will  want  to  build  this 
modern  way.   Why  not  investigate? 
•1 -(• 

Box  2143,  Service  Bureau, 

Indiana  Limestone  Company.  Bedford,  Indiana. 
Please    send   booklet   and   other   information 
regarding  ILCO  Riplstone. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

Architect 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY    •     General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  •    Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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The  elegance  of  Shaw  Furniture  lends  distinction  to  any  room. 


|i\  L  does  not  require  the 
knowledge  01  an  expert 
to  appreciate  Shaw  Furniture;  its 
purity  oi  design  and  its  periection 
ol  workmanship  and  materials  give 
it  an  elegance  that  is  unmistakable. 
Much  oi  it  is  custom- built  to  order 
lor  the  palatial  home,  the  luxu- 
rious private  yacht,  the  exclusive 
hotel  and  clubhouse,  the  executive 


One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  uninterrupted   succession. 


olhces  ol  State  governors  and  other 
high  olricials.  Few  pieces  ol  Shaw 
Furniture  are  ever  duplicated,  none 
made  in  Quantity.  Sold  only 
through  the  decorator  or  dealer, 
Shaw  Furniture  may  be  seen  in 
representative  display  at  the  show- 
rooms in  Cambridge  and  New  York. 
A  copy  ol  the  Shaw  booklet  "A" 
will   be   sent  to  you  upon  request. 


1HAW  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 

50  Second  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED      1780 

cJfjecialisis  in  C  furniture    I  llaaeio  (L/rae 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOMS 
730  Fifth  Avenue  at  57th  Street 
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For  the  Christmas  Season  we  present  a  collection  of  Precious  Stone  Jewelry  which 
represents  originations  of  our  own  designers  and  those  of  our  associated  company- 
Black,  Starr,  Frost-Gorham,  Inc.,  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

SPAULDING-GORHAM,  Inc. 

MICHIGAN      AVENUE     at    VAN      BUREN     STREET,     CHICAGO 

Associated  Stores  in  New  York,   Atlanta,  Palm  Beach,  Evanston,  Southampton,  Paris 
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KENSINGTON   FURNITURE 


' 


EARLY  ENGLISH   OAK   FURNITURE,  by  KENSINGTON 


1  lie  extraordinary  Individuality  and  tnduring  Charm  or  Carly 

hnglisn  Oak  Furniture— and  its  /Appropriateness 

in  the  American  tiomc 


ENGLISH  oak  furniture  of  the  i6th  and  17th  Cen- 
turies drew  its  design  inspiration  from  the  Renaissance 
movement  which  had  its  birth  in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  Century. The  England  of  that  day  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  Continent  that  it  took  all  of  one  hundred  years 
for  the  new  style  to  penetrate.  With  characteristic  tenacity 
the  English  craftsman  clung  for  a  long  period  to  the  tra- 
ditions fostered  by  the  guilds  in  Gothic  times  so  that  there 
is  a  delightful  sense  of  spontaneity  in  his  designs. The  form 
of  his  furniture  was  little  affected,  but  he  seized  eagerly 
upon  the  wealth  of  new  ornament,  which,  however,  he 
interpreted  in  his  own  way,  so  that  even  in  the  17th  Cen- 


The  purchase  of  Ken- 
sington Furniture  may 
be  arranged  through 
your  decorator  or 
fu  rni  t  ur  e     dealer 


tury  his  work  possessed  an  extraordinary  individuality  and 
to  this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  its  enduring  charm. 

Traditional  interest,  also,  gives  this  early  English  Oak 
furniture,  so  expressive  of  Anglo-Saxon  character,  a  natural 
place  in  our  American  homes.  Reproductions  by  Kensing- 
ton are  authentic  in  every  detail  of  design  and  are  made  of 
the  solid  oak  by  hand  throughout  in  antique  construction 
in  a  manner  to  retain  the  character  and  the  decorative  qual- 
ity of  old  work. 

Kensington  Furniture  is  made  in  all  the  decorative  styles 
appropriate  for  American  homes. 


PANY 


Manufacturers 

Decorative  Furniture 

New  York 


Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  A  and  pam- 
phlet, "How  Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May  Be  Purchased" 
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PLANK  FLOORS 


as  crafted  by  BRUCE 


BRUCE 


HISTORIC  FLOORS  FOR  THE  NEW  ENVIRONMENT 


^TP^VLANK  FLOORS  which  enrich 
W^Jf  historic  structures  in  this  country 
H_«  and  abroad, are  an  envied  heritage 
from  the  architecture  of  the  past.  These 
were  of  necessity  rough  hewn,  of  varying 
widths  and  lengths,  as  determined  by 
the  size  of  logs  available. 

Today,  solid  floor  planks,  as  perfected 
by  Bruce,  conform  to  modern  decorative 


ideas  in  nicety  of  workmanship,  but  re- 
tain the  "casual"  characteristics  which 
contributed  much  to  the  charm  of  the 
original  floors.  Random  widths  and 
lengths  are  now  deliberately  planned; 
knots  and  unevenness  in  grain  and  color 
are  interesting  in  the  "lower"  grades; 
beveled  edges  suggest "  cracks,"  and  em- 
phasize the  individual  boards. 


Bruce  Plank  floors  are  available  in  oak,  walnut  and  Philippine  hardwoods, 
in  three  grades,  Mansion,  Fireside  and  Tavern;  five  widths,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8 
inches.  *CELLized  (chemically  treated  to  resist  moisture)  or  untreated; 
beveled  or  square  edged.  Sold  through  retail  lumber  dealers  everywhere. 


Write  for  16-page  illustrated 
booklet,  architects'  file  size. 


MEMPHIS 


TENNESSEE 


♦ 


LARGEST      MANUFACTURERS       OF       HARDWOOD       FLOORING      IN      THE      WORLD 
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A  new  kind  of  motoring 


Everyone  concedes  that  nothing  less  than  a 
totally  new  kind  of  motoring  could  make 
possible  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Cord 
into  the  fine  car  field. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  exclusive  advan- 
tages resulting  from  front-drive  construction 
are  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  Particularly 
is  this  true  of  its  maneuverability,  the  way 
it  holds  the  road,  and  the  relaxation  possible 
in  the  rear  seat.  If  you  have  never  ridden  in 
the  rear  seat  of  a  Cord  we  promise  you  a  rev- 
elation. Select  a  route  with  which  you  are 
familiar,  one  over  which  you  have  ridden 
many  times,  and  ride  in  the  rear  seat  of  a 
Cord  over  this  route.  We  leave  the  verdict 
entirely  to  you.  After  such  an  experience 


you  will  be  eager  to  learn  more  about  this 
car,  why  it  performs  differently,  why  it 
"feels"  different  and  why  it  gives  you  a  re- 
newed zest  in  motoring. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  no  new  car  was 
ever  built  with  greater  care,  and  with  more 
extreme  measures  to  insure  its  quality  than 
were  taken  by  the  builders  of  the  Cord.  But 
our  vigilance  did  not  end  with  the  Cord's  in- 
troduction. Since  then  owners  have  been  reg- 
ularly canvassed  for  their  opinions.  A  con- 
tinuously improved  car  is  the  result. 

Today  the  Cord  is  an  even  more  efficient, 
an  even  more  quiet,  and  an  even  more  refin- 
ed car  than  the  ultra  standard  that  it  inaugu- 
rated. 


^ll>\\   I309S  .   .    BROUGHAM   $3095  .   .  CABRIOLET  83295 
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Equipment  hi/kt  Chan  standard,  extra 
AUBURN  AUTOMOB1  1.1    COM  PAN'S     =    AUBURN,  INDIANA 


CORD 


FRONT  DRIVE 
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FURNITURE  THAT  LOOKS 
"AT  HOME"  WHEREVER 
YOU  PUT  IT!  •  DYNAMIQUE 
comes  into  your  house  with  that 
rare  quality  of  "at  home-ness". 
And  with  the  true  grace  of  the 
thoroughbred,  it  contributes  its  own 
beauty  without  distracting  from  or 
offsetting  the  beauty  of  your  old 


♦ 


JOHNSON  FURNITURE  CO. 
JOHNSON.  HANDLEY-  JOHNSON 
CO.    •    GRAND   RAPIDS,   MICH. 

HYMAMIQUE 
CITATIONS 


pieces.  Put  it  next  to  genteel  Geor- 
gian ...  to  stately  Empire.  And 
the  effect  in  your  room  is  a  mellow 
blending  of  livable  comfort ...  Do 
a  single  room  or  an  intimate  corner 
in  dynamique  —  and  your  con- 
noisseurship  will  be  thrilled  by  the 
warm  glowing  colors  of  the  satin-y 
exotic  woods  .  .  .  the  interplay  of 
one  against  the  other  .  .  .  the  pre- 
cise exquisite  outline  in  the  best 
modern  design. 

CREATORS  OF  FINE  PERIOD 
AND     MODERN     FURNITURE 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Museum 


Lady  Rodney 

From  a  painting  by  Thomas  Cainsborough 


\  typical  Wren  period  room  exhibited  in 
Pennsylvania  Museum  from  Sutton  Scars- 
dale.  England.  You  will  notice  that  the 
panels  are  recessed  in  tliis  illustration,  and 
not  raised  a>  in  the  typical  Wren  manner, 
therefore  the  room  was  constructed  in  the 
Georgian  period 
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Georgian  Fireplaces  and  InteriorWall  Treatments 

ASpirited  Account  of  the  Beauty  of  Original  Georgian  Rooms  and  the  Fine  Detail  of  Carvingand 
Painting  that  Adorned  the  Fireplaces:  Thirty-fifth  of  a  Series  on  "Antiques  as  Decoration" 


By  EVAN  J.  TUDOR 

Asst.  Professor,  Fine  Arts  Dept.,  New  York  University 


fr*  ¥ 


SITTIXG  alone  one  win- 
ter evening,  in  front  of 
an  open  fire  in  an  old 
world  house,  I  was  smoking 
a  favorite  briar  and  watching 
the  fireglow  of  the  slowly  dy- 
ing embers  as  they  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  little 
shrouds  of  grey.  Now  and 
then,  tongues  of  flame  would 
sparkle  from  the  last  remain- 
ing log,  and  play  hide  and 
seek  with  their  reflections  over 
the  patina  on  the  furniture  and 
at  times  on  the  polished  sur- 
faces of  the  oak  wainscot 
which  covered  the  walls  of  the 
room.  These  reflections  may 
¥  have  been  the  spirits  of  those 
long  since  past  and  forgotten 
dwellers  keeping  company 
with  the  present,  for  there  was 
no  sound  of  movement  to  dis- 
turb the  stillness,  except  when 
the  wind  outside  murmured 
its  approval  of  this  old  world 
thing,  and  the  pup  asleep  at 
my  feet  sighed  deeply  as  if 
dreaming  of  those  far  off  and 
happy  hunting  grounds,  in  the 
dog  heaven,  where  he  might 
hope  to  be  some  day. 

Musing  on  the  past,  pictur- 
ing to  myself  scenes  of  the  long 
ago  in  this  old  world  house — 
having  a  most  delightful  time. 

Presently,  in  the  realms  of 
fancy  I  travelled  over  the 
changing  years,  visualizing  the  homes  that 
books  tell  about.  Comparing  the  various  dec- 
orative schemes  employed  for  the  interiors 
in  all  periods,  and  more  especially  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fireplaces.  Early  fireplaces;  so 
full  of  character,  rugged  and  simple  in  de- 
sign with  crude  log  burning  appliances  and 
a  multitude  of  interesting  cooking  contrap- 
tions, all  adapted  and  varied  in  design  at 
different  times,  to  suit  the  ever  pressing 
needs  and  requirements  of  a  more  enlightened 
and  cultured  generation,  until  at  last,  by 
successive  stages  of  trial  and  correction,  and 
the  introduction  of  borrowed  ideas,  the 
chimney  piece  developed  into  one  of  those 
masterly  creations  of  the  latter  18th  Century. 

To  trace  the  various  changes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  home  decoration  from  the  cave 
dwellers  to  the  present  day,  would  make  a 
most  interesting  study.  But  in  this  article 
I  should  limit  myself  to  a  brief  description 


T 
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A  genuine  Isaac  Ware  room,  showing  rich 
ornament.   Exhibited   at    Pennsylvania   Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Wall  surface  and  furniture  in 
period  harmony 


of  the  Georgian  period.  Before  I  begin,  a 
reference  to  the  17th  Century  styles  may  be 
pardoned  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
part  a  source  of  inspiration  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  perfect  order  of  things.  It 
may  be  proper  to  mention  the  names  of 
several  designers,  who,  in  this  century  had 
bent  their  energies  to  mastering  the  big  prin- 
ciples of  art,  preparing  the  way  for  the  more 
refining  influences  of  the  Georgian  era. 

Inigo  Jones,  an  artist  of  considerable 
talent,  architect  to  James  1st  of  England, 
lived  in  very  troublesome  times.  He  had 
visited  Italy  on  two  occasions,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England  those  purer 
forms  of  Palladian  Architecture,  which  later 


were  to  form  the  basis  and  in- 
spiration for  the  Early  Geor- 
gian style.  He  was  a  worthy 
follower  of  the  great  Italian 
Palladio,  and  his  pupil  John 
Webb,  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exponents  of  the  Italian 
manner  in  England.  Later  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  the  most 
famous  of  British  architects, 
held  a  commanding  position 
in  the  development  of  the  En- 
glish phase  of  the  Renaissance 
movement. 

Wren,  unlike  Jones,  had 
never  visited  Italy,  in  fact,  he 
had  received  but  little  train- 
ing in  architecture  when  in 
1662  at  the  age  of  30  years, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  to 
the  Surveyor  General,  and  la- 
ter in  1666  (the  year  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  London)  he  was 
appointed  to  the  higher  posi- 
tion, and  thus  became  princi- 
pal architect  in  charge  of  the 
rebuilding  operations  in  the 
Metropolis.  In  between  the 
two  appointments  just  men- 
tioned (during  the  time  the 
plague  was  ravishing  London) 
Wren  visited  France  and  was 
occupied  for  a  period  of  six 
months  in  the  study  of  those 
extensive  building  operations 
then  in  progress  for  Louis 
XIV.  The  vast  range  of  experi- 
ence in  the  art  of  building 
that  Wren  crowded  into  such  a  short  space 
of  time  was  truly  remarkable.  Wren  was  in- 
fluenced, to  some  extent,  by  the  works  of 
the  earlier  English  Master,  whose  real  suc- 
cessor he  became.  His  manner,  however,  was 
inspired  more  by  the  French  of  Louis  XIV. 
than  by  the  purer  Italian  sponsored  by  Jones. 
In  the  interior  decoration  of  buildings  and 
the  treatment  of  the  fireplace,  the  difference 
in  style  between  the  two  masters  is  even  more 
apparent.  Instead  of  a  mantelpiece  in  two 
stages,  with  stucco  walls  and  ornaments 
common  to  the  work  of  Jones,  Wren  pre- 
ferred a  more  simple  treatment,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  boldly  moulded  marble  sur- 
round to  the  fireplace  proper  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  wall  treatment  above,  with  added 
enrichments  in  the  form  of  applied  carvings 
executed  in  a  naturalistic  manner.  The  walls 
were  for  the  most  part,  wainscotted  in  oak, 
employing  large  panels  with  projecting  moul- 
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Courtesy  White  Allom  &  Company 


Courtesy  Stair  ami    hid 


form.  The  effect  being 

rich  in  col 

the   treatment   of   interiors.  Wren 

h  influenced  by  I  >aniel  Marot, 

ii  lion. 

1    and 

who  I  ;land  dur- 

of  William  and  Mary,  and 

by   that  ,\,hhI 
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freshing  and  pleasing  to  us  these  days.  His 
free  and  unrestricted  manner,  however,  did 
not  impress  the  more  critical  and  academi- 
cally minded  school  of  designers  who  were 
slowly  coming  to  the  front,  and  who  were 
taking  their  own  point  of  view  seriously. 
The  age  of  published  works  had  set  in, 
and  books  giving  very  complete  details  of 
the  Orders  of  Architecture  from  ancient  ex- 
amples, as  treated  by  Vignola,  Palladio  and 
others  Were  available  for  serious  study,  thus 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Early  18th  Century  architects  on  Italy  and 
purer  forms  of  architecture  that  had  in  the 
first  place  inspired  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones. 


White  marble 
mantelpiece 
with  columns 
inlaid  with 
Sienna  marble, 
in  the  later 
A  (1  a  m  style, 
showing  effec- 
i  i\  e  mirror  and 
c  a  n  (I  e  1  a  1)  r  a 


\  typical 
Swan"  room 
in  decoration 
of  f  i  ri'  p  I  a  c  e  . 
ceiling,  walls 
and  furniture. 
Now  on  exhi- 
bition at  the 
Penn  sylvan  ia 
M  ii-iiini  nl   \i  i 


A  "Swan"  room  of 
unusual  quality,  orig- 
inally painted;  plast- 
er cornice  is  missing 
in  the  illustration, 
panels  are  decorated 
with  paintings  in  the 
manner  of  Louis  XV 


Thus  unusual  inter- 
est in  the  forms  of 
ancient  architecture 
prevailed;  the  upper 
classes,  and  wealthy 
patrons  of  the  arts 
vied  with  each  other 
in    the    erection     of 

stately  dwellings  in  the  new  manner,  the  in- 
teriors of  which  were  designed  to  be  impres- 
sive at  all  costs. 

These  Early  Georgian  interiors  contained 
entrance  halls  of  great  size,  which  were  con- 
tinued up  to  the  height  of  two  stories,  and 
principal   rooms   of  noble   proportions  with 
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Courtesy  of  Hampton  Shops,  Decorators 


PHOTOGRAPH MATTIE   EDWARDS   HEWITT 


The  living  room  in  the 
%  Park  Avenue  apartment 
of  John  R.  Sheppard. 
Tlie  walls  here  are  con- 
structed of  American 
pine  after  the  style  of 
antique  deal  rooms, 
showing  elaborate  carv- 
ing on  the  chimney 
breast 


high  ceilings.  The 
interior  walls, 
due  in  part  to  the 
large  expanse  of 
surface  were  fin- 
ished in  stucco 
with  applied  dec- 
orations all  de- 
signed and  pro- 
portioned in  keeping  with  the  building  as  a 
whole,  so  that  perfect  harmony  existed  be- 
tween the  exterior  features  and  the  decora- 
tive scheme  inside. 

The  treatment  of  the  fireplace  was  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  great  importance;    its 


ornamental  features  included  a 
sculptured  marble  mantel  of  archi- 
tectural proportions  in  two  stages, 
more  often  the  overmantel  part 
was  of  wood  with  carved  enrich- 
ments. Due  prominence  was  also 
given  the  doorways  by  the  employ- 
ment of  classical  surround.  In  de- 
tail the  architectural  decorations  of 
the  walls  proper  consisted  of  a  full 
entablature,  surbase,  and  base,  the 
profiles  following  classical  exam- 
ples. The  space  between  entabla- 
ture and  surbase  was  ornamented 
with    enriched    frames    containing 


PHOTOGRAPH  MATTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 


A  fine  Georgian 
fireplace  with  Adam 
mantelpiece  having 
colored  marble  in- 
lays. The  mirror 
and  sconces  either 
side  are  in  the  Adam 
period 


In  the  living  room 
of  the  Park  Avenue 
apartment  of  Feld- 
mann,  fireplace  and 
walls  are  construct- 
ed of  American 
pine.  The  wall, 
frieze  and  chimney 
breast  are  richly 
carved.  Courtesy  of 
Hampton  Shops, 
Decorators 


Courtesy  Arthur  S.  Vernay 

paintings  or  modelled  reliefs,  some- 
times detached  motifs  were  spaced 
at  proper  intervals  to  relieve  the 
general  plainness  of  the  surface, 
again  the  Orders  of  Architecture 
were  freely  employed  as  a  decora- 
tive motif  employing  pilasters  and 
engaged  columns  when  a  more  for- 
mal treatment  was  desired. 

Ceilings  were  divided  into  com- 
partments with  enriched  stucco 
bands,  and  the  spaces  thus  enclosed 
were  ornamented  with  motifs  mod- 
elled in  stucco,  or  decorated  with 
paintings  in  the  Italian  manner. 

Careful  proportions  were  main- 
tained at  all  times,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  the  plan  and  height  of  the 
room  to  be  decorated.  If  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  was  unusually  high  in 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Courtesy  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 


One  of  the  Finest  Elizabethan  Rooms  in  the  World 

"The  Great  Chamber"  in  Gilling  Castle,  Yorkshire,  Is  Famous  theWorld  Over  for  Its  Fine 
Elizabethan  Carving  and  Stained  Class.  The  Class  is  Unrivalled  in  Any  English  Castle 


The  beautiful  room 
shown  above, 
known  throughout 
England  as  "the 
Great  Chamber," 
was  purchased  by 
Arthur  S.  Vernay 
for  exhibition  in  the 
United  Stales,  but 
has  been  resold  to 
an  American  collec- 
tor and  will  prob- 
ably be  used  in  his 
English  residence. 
The  wall  paneling 
is  nearly  twelve 
feet    in  height 


I  In-  chimnej  piece  ia  a  superb  piece  of  decoration,  as  nol  only 
i-  the  can  ing  well  carried  out.  but  the  coal  of  arms  i-  correctly 
colored.  The  principal  panel  contains  tin-  niii-  of  Sir  W  illiam 
Fairfax,  the  large  panel  in  the  upper  central  p.m.  the  Royal 
arm-  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  frieze  below,  between  tin  corbels, 
arc  four  shields,  bearing  tin-  arms  of  the  sister-  of  Sir  William 

Fairfax    anil    their    husband- 


The  line-t  display  of  stained  glass  in  Gilling  Castle,  which  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  glass,  is  in  "the  Great  Chamber"  where 
there  are  several  large  windows  of  beautiful  heraldic  glazing. 
Most  of  it  was  the  work  of  a  Dutchman,  Dininckhoff.  This 
painted  glass  is  as  beautiful  in  color  as  in  design  and  fills  three 
complete  windows,  one  of  which  displays  the  heraldry  and 
genealogy  of  the  Fairfax  family 
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"Taxiing"  Back  and  Forth  from  the  Country  Estate 

^Manhattan's  Remarkable  Yacht  Colony  on  the  East  River,  a  Club  Port  whence  Men  of  Means  and 
Might    Daily  Weave   Through    Crowded  Waterways    between    Their    Homes   and    Big    Business 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK 


FROM  the  ornate  barges  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula  to  the  sumptuous  yachts  of 
American  millionaires,  the  love  of  lux- 
urious and  exclusive  means  of  water  travel 
has  always  fascinated  mankind.  It  is,  withal, 
the  most  distinguished  form  of  individual 
hospitality  which  the  socially  prominent  may 
extend  to  their  leisured  guests.  But  in  their 
modern  guise  as  a  useful  system  of  de  luxe 
taxi-travel  between  country  homes  and  Wall 
Street  offices,  the  sixty-odd  palatial  yachts, 
at  the  foot  of  East  26th  Street — with  their 
regular  daily  traffic,  constitute  a  compara- 
tively new  kind  of  scheduled  rapid  transit 
between  hot  cement  pavements  and  cool 
green  lawns. 

Station  2  of  the  Xew  York  Yacht  Club, 
26th  Street  and  the  East  River,  is  the  site  of 
this  remarkable  taxi  stand.  Here,  into  the 
Yacht  Club  slips,  come  daily  from  Monday 
until  Friday,  from  early  Spring  until  late 
Autumn,  yachts  which  range  in  size  from 
40  feet  to  335,  and  in  cost  from  :>  15,000  to 
$3,500,000.  They  are  in  the  service  of  the 
successful  business  and  professional  men  of 
Manhattan,  and,  based  on  mileage  sailed 
each  season,  they  constitute  the  costliest 
rapid  transit  system  in  the  world.  Ashore, 
many  of  us  ride  sixteen  miles  for  one  almighty 
nickel — down  in  the  hot,  odorous,  breezeless 
subway.  But  on  some  of  these  fleet,  elegant, 
graceful  yachts  that  ply  between  the  clut- 
tered  ugliness   of  the   East   River  and   the 


Julius  Forstmann's  motor  yacht,  the  Orion,  is  one 
of  the  l;irf;e>i  and  most  luxurious  sea-going  yachts 
in  America,  with  a  dining  salon  seating  twenty- 
four  guests,  a  music  room,  a  swimming  pool,  writ- 
ing and  lounging  rooms,  and  luxurious  bedrooms 


princely  homes  of  their  owners,  the  fare 
averages  from  $32.  to  $160.  a  mile — it  all 
depends  on  the  financial  tonnage  aboard  and 
dollar-displacement  involved. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  largest  and 
richest  yacht  club  in  the  world,  operates  four 
stations  for  the  convenience  of  its  members 
and  their  guests.  Its  palatial  clubhouse  is  at 
Nos.  3  7-41  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  a  few 
doors  from  the  Harvard  Club  and  the  Bar 
Association.  Its  New  York  City  social  station 
is  at  86th  Street  and  East  River,  in  charge  of 
its  Stations  Committee.  J.  P.  Morgan  directs 
the  affairs  of  its  East  River  station,  at  the 
foot  of  26th  Street.  Vincent  Astor  heads  the 
Newport,  R.  I.  station,  where  fashion's 
splendors  and  activities  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  impressive  in  the  country.  The  Club's 
Glen  Cove  station  on  Long  Island,  in  charge 
of  J.  Harvey  Ladew,  is  a  very  lively  and 
colorful  yacht  rendezvous — the  most  ani- 
mated suburban  water  port  within  the  metro- 
politan area.  Here  the  officers  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  and  their  guests  constantly 
put  in  and  out  on  their 
way  to  and  from  Long 
Island  summer  homes. 

That     remarkable 
book,  Lloyd's  Register 


of  American  Yachts;  Yacht  Clubs  and 
Yachtsmen  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  lists  ap- 
proximately 5,500  pleasure  yachts  of  every 
class  and  size,  from  the  little  bass  plugs  to 
that  imposing  fleet  composed  of  the  large 
private  sea  palaces,  such  as  the  Orion,  owned 
by  Julius  Forstmann;  the  Corsair  of  J.  P. 
Morgan;  the  Iolanda  of  Mrs.  Moses  Taylor; 
the  Alder  of  Wm.  Boyce  Thompson;  the 
Viking  of  Geo.  F.  Baker  Jr.;  the  Nourmahal 
of  Vincent  Astor;  the  Warrior  of  Harrison 
Williams;  the  Hi-Esmaro  of  H.  E.  Manville; 
the  Aloha  of  Arthur  Curtis  James;  the  Ara 
of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt;  the  Nakhoda  of  Fred 
K.  Fisher;  the  Cythera  of  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 
Harkness;  the  new  Rene  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Jr.,  and  the  Utowana  of  Allison  V.  Armour, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  those  above  200  feet 
in  length  whose  home  port  is  New  York. 

The  yacht  Orion,  owned  by  Julius  Forst- 
mann of  Passaic,  arrived  in  New  York  in 
September  1923,  after  a  maiden  cruise  of 
8,611  miles  from  Germany. 


>\ 


One  of  the  largest  yachts  in  the  world  by  the  Fried  Krupp  Germaniaiverft  Co. 


♦ 
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Cossack  is  the  new  commuting  yacht  of  George 
M.  Moffett.  Among  the  many  fascinating  rooms 
in  this  yacht,  the  card  room  stands  preeminent. 
It  is  done  in  a  delightful  modernistic  fashion, 
with  brilliant  curtains,  a  couch  modernistic  in 
design,  all   very  gay  and  unusual 

Designed  by  John  H.  Wells. 


r 


Built  by  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


The  lounge  in  the  Frolic  III,  commut- 
ing yacht  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  is 
done  somewhat  in  the  modernistic  fash- 
ion, with  fine  cabinet  work,  beautifully 
upholstered  couch  and  chairs,  bril- 
liant   curtains    in    modernistic    design 


J 


-1 


Built  by 

Matins 

Yacht 

Building 

Co. 


Decorat- 
ed by 
French 
&  Co. 
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Drawing  room  on  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.'s  commut- 
ing yacht.  This  luxurious  room  on  the  Rene  i^ 
fitted  and  furnished  after  the  manner  of  a  lovely 
country  home,  with  rich  colors  and  fine  pieces 
of  antique  furniture 


Designed  by  Cox 


Built  by  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.     Decorated  by  Mrs.  Anne  Rentier,  Inc. 


The  Nakhoda,  Frederick  J.  Fisher's 
sumptuous  yacht,  is  furnished  luxur- 
iously and  with  rare  ta>te.  Owners  of 
yachts  today  are  as  fastidious  about 
their  decoration  and  comforts  as 
about   the  beauty   of  their   own    home 


.  Inc.,  and  John  H.  Wells,  Inc. 


♦ 


Dec- 
orated 
bv  The 
William 
Wright 
Co. 
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Outdoor  living  is  definitely  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  planning  of  the 
Avalanche,  the  commuting  yacht  of 
Anson  W.  Hard.  The  after-deck  has 
been  particularly  well  fitted  up  for 
games,  lounging,  and  the  charming 
social  intercourse  for  which  these 
yachts  are  famous 


r 


The  Orion,  built  primarily  for  extended 
ocean  travel,  is  exceptional  in  many  respects. 
She  is  the  first  yacht  under  the  American 
flag  for  which  plans  for  the  hull,  engines  and 
technical  equipment,  were  drawn  and  execu- 
ted entirely  by  the  builders,  the  Krupp  Ger- 
maniawerft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plans 
for  the  interior,  owner's  and  guests'  quarters, 
were  originated  entirely  by  the  owner. 

The  new  yacht  has  an  overall  length  of 
over  333  feet.  She  is  of  3,400  tons  displace- 
ment and  her  power  consists  of  two  1 ,800  H. P. 
Diesel  motors  with  an  average  cruising  speed 
of  approximately  14 J^  knots  and  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  about  16  J/?  knots.  At  average 
speed  her  cruising  radius  is  16.000  miles. 

Her  steering  and  radio  equipment  are  of 
the  latest  design,  including  devices  usually 
found  only  on  the  newest  of  the  great  liners. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  provid- 
ing the  yacht  with  adequate  refrigeration 
facilities.  The  system,  which  is  the  first  of 
its  type  in  its  recently  perfected  state  to  be 
installed  on  any  ship,  maintains  automati- 
cally different  degrees  of  temperature  for 
meats,  fish,  poultry,  butter  and  eggs,  and 
fruit  and  vegetabl 

Despite  her  size  the  Orion  is  an  economical 
el  to  operate,  carrying  a  total  of  fifty- 
four  men,  including  officers  and  crew,  purser 
and  doc 

Th-  he  yacht,  after  the  plans 

of  hi  entirely  new  con- 

1  furnishing  on  ships, 
iieled  in 

dec!- 

sun  room,  ni\ 

the-. 

qua-  nnect    with    twel 

paneled  hem  to  be  th 

■ 
sirt'i 
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private  quarters,  consisting  of  a  very  large 
sleeping  room,  ladies'  dressing  room,  two 
baths,  morning  room,  and  private  writing 
room.  A  private  staircase  leads  from  the 
suite  to  a  spacious,  light  green  and  white 
tiled  swimming  pool  on  the  lower  deck. 

On  the  boat  deck  there  is  a  sun  deck, 
smoking  room,  gymnasium,  library,  observa- 
tion room,  and  additional  suites  for  guests. 
The  majority  of  the  guests'  quarters,  com- 
prising suites  and  single  sleeping  rooms,  all 
with  baths,  are  on  the  berth  deck. 

The  designs  for  the  interior  fittings  and 
furniture,  in  the  drawing  of  which  Mr.  Forst- 
mann  was  assisted  by  the  interior  decorating 
firm  of  Theodore  Hofstatter  and  Company 
of  Xew  York,  were  created  according  to 
samples  of  woodwork  and  fabrics  which  ac- 
companied their  drawings. 

In  commenting  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
Orion,  Mr.  Forstmann  emphasized  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  sought  to  build  a  yacht  for 
size,  but  that  her  dimensions  were  necessary 
in  a  vessel  capable  of  making  long  ocean 
voyages  in  safety  and  comfort  to  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  his  final  instructions  to  the  builders. 
Mr.  Forstmann  said:  "In  effect  I  may  say 
that  I  want  a  yacht  that  will  be  an  example 
of  efficiency  and  comfort,  and  in  which  every- 
thing will  reflect  good  taste  and  an  absence 
of  all  gaudiness". 

The  new  yacht  Rene,  234  feet  overall, 
belonging  to  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  members  of  what  we  have 
red  to  as  the  Xew  York  Yacht  Club's 
fleet  on  the  Fast  River.  It  is  one  of  the 
•  t  clipper-bow  yachts  in  the  north  and, 
l  its  interior  appointments,  color  scheme 
nd  furnishings,  is  an  ensemble  wholly  un- 
like the  Orion. 

But  the  majority  of  the  sea  taxis  which 

put    into    and    sail    out   of    the   East 

River    are   not    200-footers.  by  any  means, 


Decorated  by  Mrs.  Hooker 


even  when  their  owners  maintain  larger 
yachts  of  the  Orion  and  Rene  class.  Three- 
fourths  of  these  commuters  are  smaller 
boats,  ranging  from  30  to  125  feet  overall^; 
the  greater  number  being  smaller  than 
100  feet  from  stem  to  stern.  One  of  the 
fleetest  of  these  is  that  well-groomed,  agile 
craft  belonging  to  George  M.  Moffett,  Yice- 
President  of  Corn  Products  Co.,  of  Xew  York, 
who  seldom  goes  aboard  without  a  guest  or 
two  boarding  the  Cossaek.  This  attractive 
75-foot  yacht  is  a  very  serviceable  type  for 
pleasurable  rapid  transit  in  and  out  of  a 
crowded  port. 

Walter  P.  Chrysler's  75-foot  yacht,  Frolic 
III,  is,  like  the  Cossack,  a  business-like  craft 
which  has  the  power  and  the  flexibility  to 
make  the  spume  fly  while  its  owner  speeds 
from  the  luxuries  of  his  summer  home  to  the 
beguiling  worries  of  his  office.  An  extremely 
comfortable  boat,  charmingly  appointed 
within  and  as  immaculately  groomed  as  a 
thoroughbred. 

The  Avalanche,  built  for  Anson  W.  Hard 
of  Xew  York,  is  a  lithe  black  hull  of  grace 
and  speed.  She  is  154.6  feet  long,  has  twin 
screw  propellers,  and  is  new — having  been 
built  in  1929.  She  is  commodious  and  a 
pleasure  to  sail  upon  far  beyond  the  range 
of  a  Manhattan  commuter.  As  a  cruiser  she 
is  as  comfortable  as  any  master  might  seek 
to  possess. 

Among  the  larger  class  yachts,  the  Nak- 
hoda,  of  Frederick  J.  Fisher,  of  Detroit, 
frequently  lies  in  the  East  River  at  the  taxi 
and  short  cruising  service  of  its  owner.  She 
is  234.10  feet  long.  There  is  an  air  of  elegance 
in  all  her  salons  and  cabins.  Her  furnishings 
are  superb.  The  Xakhoda  is  altogether  satis- 
fying in  every  detail. 

The  Lotosland,  Colonel  Edw.  A.  Deed's 

new  yacht,  plying  five  days  a  week  between 

the  owner's  Long  Island  home  and  the  East 

River,  carries  an  amphibion  airplane  tender 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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Design  in  Black  and  White 

t 

By  Henry  Weclawowicz 
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This  young  Polish  artist  who  is  making  such  a 
sensation  in  Paris,  has  designed  unique  covers 
in  the  modern  fashion  for  most  of  the  leading 
French  periodicals.  He  plans  to  come  to  New 
York  this  winter,  where,  during  his  visit,  an 
exhibition  of  his  work  will  be  seen 
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Above— A  \  iew  from  tlie  great 
hall  t<>  the  beautiful  courtyard 
of  the  Hammond  house.  The 
ancient  marble  pillars  border 
the  reproduction  of  a  ruined 
Roman  impluvium.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  1 » i  —  guests  can  take 
a  morning  plunge  through  the 
openings  of  the  bridge  into  this 
pool,  which  is  twelve  feel  deep. 
The  touch  of  a  button  can  bring 
over  tl*i-  scene  artificial  rain 
oi  sunlight,  or  at  night,  a  soft 
moonlight  ^lo\s 


■  •I    the   outdoor 

: I.  I  wo  of  i In-  four 

columns    tliat    border    the    i">ol 
n  tde  at  le 

namented  u  ith  beau- 
tiful spiral  |.  Into  the 
hard  n  right  i~  the 
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A  Home  Built 

On  The  Rocky 

Gloucester  Coast 

This  House  of  John  Hays 
Hammond,  Jr.  Overlooks 
the  Reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 
It  Is  Called  "Badia  Mare" 
and  Both  In  Architecture 
and  Furnishing  is  a  Cather- 
ingTogetherof  ManyChoice 
Pieces  From  Europe's 
Wealth  of  Antiques 


< 


Courtesy  of  George  McCay 
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In  designing  this  home  in  Aeit 
England,  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond. Jr..  brought  together  into 
one  rather  magnificent  whole,  a 
variety  of  structures  gathered  to- 
gether by  him  in  Europe,  and 
here  lie  has  somehow  contrived 
to  so  connect  the  Gothic  castle 
and  the  French  15th  Century 
house  with  purely  modern  archi- 
tecture, that  the  home  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  extraordinary. 
The  building  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  laboratories  and  of- 
fices at  the  northern  end  of  the 
modern  icing,  then  the  center 
tower  of  the  12th  Century,  and 
at  the  southern  end,  the  15th 
Century  French  house.  A  Me- 
diwvid  drawbridge  leads  to  the 
front  door.  In  the  great  hall  is 
the  music  room  fashioned  at  a 
Gothic  cathedral.  And  through- 
out this  extraordinary  place,  the 
fittings  and  furnishings  are  indi- 
vidually priceless  and  beautiful 


tJifl 
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Above — This  great  hall  is  a  faith- 
ful reproduction  of  an  old  Goth- 
ic church.  It  is  one  hundred 
feet  long,  and  fifty-eight  feet 
high,  and  looks  toward  the  an- 
cient stone  stairway  that  leads 
to  the  enclosed  courtyard.  On 
the  right  is  the  huge  fireplace, 
large  enough  for  ten  men  to 
stand  in  it  erect.  On  the  left 
above  the  stairway  is  the  chapel, 
containing  many  art  treasures. 
The  chair  in  front  of  fireplace 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Hammond 
from  the  first  Christian  church, 
St.  Lateran   of  Rome 


Left — One  entire  wing  of  the 
amazing  new  home  of  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  on  the 
Gloucester  shore,  was  rebuilt  to 
make  room  for  this  ancient  bed 
with  its  marvelous  red  silk  cov- 
erlid and  canopy.  The  bed  was 
brought  from  a  castle  in  South- 
ern France,  and  the  entire  room 
is  filled  with  priceless  antiques 
and  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  chamber  in  the  old  castle 
where    the    bed    once    stood 
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Italian  Renaissance  Influence  in  Modern  Furniture 

Modification   of  the   Palatial    Proportions   of  this   Style  of  Woodwork 
Has  Brought  a  Twentieth  Century  Revival  of  the  Italian  Classic  Designs 

By  EDWARD  WENHAH 


THERE  is  at  least  some  similarity  be- 
tween the  development  of  nations  and 
that  of  furniture  design  and  styles  of 
decoration.  Each  has  known  a  continuing 
process  of  refinement  and  each  has  seen  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Xor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  the 
cultural  advancement  of  man  which  led  to 
our  present  civilization  and  the  consequent 
improvements  in  the  homes  have  been  found- 
ed upon  the  great  revival  of  classic  art 
which  appeared  in  Italy  during  the  15th 
Century. 

Though  often  supposed  to  have  been  a  new 
style  which  appeared  at  that  time,  actually 
the  designs  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were 
a  re-birth  of  the  splendid  forms  known  cen- 
turies before  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
was  this  influence,  spreading  from  Italy  to 
other  European  countries  that  dispelled  the 
semi-barbaric  murk  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
became  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  later 
furniture  and  interior  architecture.  Various 
national  characteristics,  perforce,  were  grafted 
to  the  forms  but  the  dominant  inspiration  re- 
mained that  gained  from  the  original  designs 
which  were  developed  in  ancient  classic  times. 


A  modern  adaptation  of  the  Dante  chair 
covered  in  crimson  velvet.  This  classic  Ital- 
ian design  is  interesting  for  dining  room, 
living  room  or  lihrary.  Courtesy  Palmer  & 
Embury 


More  than  three  hundred  years  later  (in 
the  18th  Century),  there  was  another  revival 
of  the  pure  classic  forms  after  the  discoveries 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  influence 
of  this  second  renaissance  is  familiar  to  us 
in  the  French  style  known  as  Louis  Seize  and 
in  the  Adam  designs  which  appeared  in 
England  during  the  late  Georgian  period. 
Possibly  the  modified  classic  furniture  as- 
sociated with  Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  Shear- 
er as  well  as  with  Duncan  Phyfe  and  other 
American  cabinet-makers  of  that  time  has  a 
greater  appeal  today  than  the  more  formal 
styles  of  the  brothers  Adam.  This  latter  sug- 
gestion finds  support  in  the  number  of  rooms 


that  are  being  treated  in  the  manner  of  Rob- 
ert Adam's  architectural  interiors  while  the 
furniture  follows  the  styles  of  his  contempo- 
raries. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  devoted  to  the 
Neo-Classic,  as  the  late  18th  Century  revival 
is  known,  increasing  notice  has  of  late  been 
turned  to  the  Italian  designs  of  the  first 
great  renaissance.  In  this  regard,  it  might  be 
said  that  America  is  sponsoring  a  20th  Cen- 
tury revival  of  the  furniture  and  interiors 
which  first  appeared  in  the  same  century  that 
Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. At  the  present  time  our  own  cabinet- 
makers are  faithfully  reproducing  Italian 
Renaissance  furniture  from  original  exam- 
ples; examples  which  are  cloistered  in  public 
museums  or  in  the  homes  of  those  private 
collectors  who  have,  in  the  past,  furnished 
their  homes  with  woodwork  that  was  for  cen- 
turies part  of  the  houses  of  Italian  noble 
families. 

In  view  of  this  furniture  having  been  in- 
tended for  the  magnificent  apartments  of 
palaces,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportions  of 
some  of  the  original  pieces  preclude  their 
use  in  every  modern  room.  For  which  reason, 


Here  the  floor  is  of  cream  and  black  tiles, 
the  curtains  are  copper  velvet,  with  wall 
lights  of  wrought  iron;  the  furniture  is 
walnut;  and  the  chairs  are  covered  in  old 
Italian  red  brocade.  Courtesy  New  York 
Galleries,  Inc.  Decorators 
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the  modern  craftsman,  while  carefully  repro- 
ducing the  ornamental  and  constructional 
details,  has  modified  the  measurements.  This 
to  permit  our  interior  decorators  to  satisfy 
Ahe  increasing  demand  for  rooms  in  the 
renaissance  style. 

To  achieve  such  an  interior,  no  little 
knowledge  of  correct  proportions  and  suitable 
backgrounds  is  called  for,  because  one  of  the 
attractions  of  early  Italian  furniture  is  its 
architectural  severity  combined  with  robust 
decorative  forms.  Consequently,  to  insure 
the  proper  placement  of  the  various  pieces 
and  to  insure  equally  that  the  walls  and  color 
mediums  are  in  every  way  appropriate,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  close  alliance  between 
the  architect  and  the  interior  decorator. 

The  architectural  influence  would  nat- 
urally be  predominant  in  all  larger  pieces 
such  as  crcdcnze  or  sideboards  as  they  are 
now  regarded,  cabinets  and  similar  wall  fur- 
niture as  well  as  in  the  trestle  tables  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  chairs.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  many  of  the  sections  being  copied 
from  the  buildings  of  ancient  Greece  which 
explains  the  necessity  for  modern  cabinet- 
makers having  to  reduce 
the  proportionate  mea- 
surements in  order  that  a 
Renaissance  interior  may 
be  reproduced  in  an  aver- 
age modern  home. 

Dining    rooms    in    this 
style  may  be  made  espe- 
cially attractive,  the  while 
evincing  the  old-world  at- 
mosphere  of  rather   aus- 
tere dignity.  The  walls  are 
generally  treated  in  rough 
plaster  and  where  possible 
a   stone   fireplace  of   the 
high    chimney-piece    type 
is    installed.    The    actual 
I  movable  furniture  consists 
of    a    long    trestle    table, 
chairs    of    the    high-back 
type  and  a  crcdcnza  as  a 
sideboard  with  one  of  the 
smaller  tables  against  the 
wall  for  serving.  Colorful 
fabrics    in    keeping    with 
the  size  of  the  room  are 
used  to  relieve  the  bare- 
Both  the  pieces    in  this  picture   illustrate 
the  elaborate  hut  always  symmetrical  carv- 
ing which   appears  with   important  Renais- 
sance  furniture  and  both  are  the  work  o! 
modern  American  craftsmen.  Courtesy  Shaw 
Furniture  Co. 


ness  of  the  walls 
and  sconces  and 
mirrors  are  also 
part  of  the  wall 
decorations.  Fur- 
ther color  value 
may  be  gained 
from  the  material 
with  which  the 
chair  seats  and 
backs  are  covered. 
It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  fab- 
rics for  these  pur- 
poses are  difficult 
to  procure,  but  no 
such  difficulty  ex- 
ists. Our  present 
factories  are  mak- 
ing exact  copies  of 

the  old  patterns  and  if  these  modern  works 
lack  the  historical  associations  bestowed  by 
age,  they  lack  none  of  the  colorful  qualities 
we  seek  to  introduce  to  our  schemes  of  deco- 
ration. In  fact  we  have  seen  many  of  these 
machine-woven  wall  hangings  and  coverings 


Credenza  or  sideboard  on  lion  feet  showing 
distinct  architectural  influence  from  ancient 
Greek    buildings.    Courtesy    Orsenigo    Co. 


that  have  by  some  particular  process  ac- 
quired that  subtle  shading  and  blending  of 
the  tonal  values  which  made  the  early 
fabrics  so  alluring  for  decorative  purposes. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  walnut  was 
the   principal   wood   employed   in   the  con- 


struction of  Italian  Renaissance  furniture, 
the  importance  of  brilliant  colors  is  the  bet- 
ter appreciated.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  the  copies  of 
furniture  now  being  pro- 
duced in  that  style,  for  as 
the  ornamental  forms  are 
carefully  duplicated,  so  is 
walnut  still  being  used. 
Then,  too,  an  advance  has 
of  late  been  made  in  ob- 
taining that  soft  warm  fin- 
ish to  the  surfaces  rather 
than  that  high  polish 
which  tends  to  destroy  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the 
carving. 

This  carving  is  gener- 
ally fairly  elaborate  ex- 
cept that  applied  to  the 
chairs.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  rarely  exuberant  for 
the  many  various  motifs 
were  first  developed  by 
men  whose  knowledge  of 
proportion  and  symmetry 
has  never  been  surpassed. 
And  as  the  different  forms 
are  noticed,  it  is  possible 

This    bed    has    the    carved   headboard    and 

footboard  which  in  later  years  replaced  the 

heavily    draped   high    canopy.    Courtesy    of 

the  Somma  Shops 

to   trace   features   peculiar   to   a  particular 
locality,  in  the  repetition  of  some  age-old 
tradition  that  had  always  distinguished  the 
work    of    the    different    sections    of    Italy. 
The  principal  regions  in  which  the  Renais- 
sance  styles    thrived    at    first    were    Florence, 
Rome,   Lombardy   and   Venice,   the    furniture 
from  each  manifesting  some  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive features.  That  of  Florence  undoubtedly 
displays  a  larger  number  of  the  pure   Greek 
forms  in  the  carving;  an  influence  evident  even 
in  some  of  the  octagonal  top  tables  which  are 
generally  supported  on  four  architectural  col- 
umns taken  direct  from  those  of  ancient  tem- 
ples. With  other  Florentine  tables  a  pedestal 
base  was  used,  the  pedestal  often  having  a  large 
bulbous  shape  in  every  way  like  that   found 
with  the  massive  English  tables  of  the  late  16th 
and  early  17th  Centuries. 

Other  local  features  worth  noting  are  the 
carved  tracery  patterns  occurring  with  Tuscany 
pieces  combined  with  forms  derived  from  the 
classic  revival.  Also  the  free  use  of  mytholog'cal 
subjects  with  classic  motifs,  prevalent  with  the 
Venetian  work;  and  the  more  formal  designs 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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What  Americans 

Are  Seeing  In  Paris 

The  Dramatic  Note  for  the  Art  World  was 
the   Bringing  to   Light  of   Delacroix's   Por- 
traits of  George  Sand  and  Chopin 
By  JANET  FLANNER 


A  portrait  from  life  of 
George  Sand  by  Dela- 
croix. The  portrait  was 
made  as  Madame  Sand 
was  watching  Chopin  find- 
ing a  new  melody  to  ex- 
press his  love  for  her 

Originally,  these  two  por- 
traits of  George  Sand 
and  Chopin  were  in  one 
composition.  Delacroix, 
who  knew  them  both  in- 
timately, made  these  most 
amazing  studies  from  life 
of  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  lovers 


if\ 


BECAUSE  of  1830,  1930  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
|  art  exhibition  years  Paris  has  ever  known.  The 
municipal  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement — that  nineteenth  century  movement 
which  had  so  little  to  do  with  romance  but  which  busied 
itself  so  well  with  practically  everything  else  in  sight — 
has  resulted,  privately,  in  the  unlocking  of  magnificent 
personal  collections  dealing  with  this  epoch  and,  pub- 
licly, in  the  exposing  at  state  galleries  of  these  in- 
valuable canvases,  etchings,  sketches,  prints,  diaries, 
manuscripts,  priceless  first  editions,  fine  bindings  and 
what  not,  often  drawn  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  and 
for  the  first  time  since  they  left  it,  concentrated  tem- 
porarily in  Paris. 

The  lode  star  of  these  many  minor  and  major  ex- 
positions has  been  the  collected  works  of  Eugene  Dela- 
croix in  the  suitably  ornate  Salle  des  Etats  at  the  Louvre. 
Of  that  little  group  of  rebels — Delacroix,  his  teacher 
Gericault,  dull  old  Gros  and  the  delicately  talented 
Deverias,  male  and  female — who  by  their  mutiny  against 
the  classical  canons  of  David  invented  the  Romantic 
ioo!  which  was  the  foundation  for  the  Impressionist 
wave  which,  with  logic,  finally  led  to  Cezanne  and  cubes, 
none  is  passionately  remembered — and  collected — today 
1)111  ix.  For  he  alone  was  big  enough  to  be  violent, 

llower,  to  flee  his  native  land,  to  conceive 
twenty  feet  square,  to  fancj  lovely  lurid  colors, 
nent  banqueting  halls  and  yet 
the  French  Victorian  era. 
"'  life  and  even  his 

■  .lull 

I.  With  the  receni  publication 

!cnce, 

ghl )  his 

Mini,' 

1,  the  il- 
legitim  I    He  u 

misogyni  ,  he 


. 
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The  Mighty  Empress  of  Austria:  Her  Home 

After  Being  Closed  for  Over  a  Century  the  Palace  of  Schoen- 
brunn,  the  Home  of  the  Austrian  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  Has 
Opened  Its  Doors— The  First  Photographs  Taken  Are  Shown  Here 


Top  of  page — Castle  Schoenbrunn,  which 

for  the  first  time  in  150  years  is  opened 

this  month.  Its  fittings  and  furniture  are 

of  the  greatest  historical  importance 


Above — Throne  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  the 
Grand  Gallery  of  the  Castle  Schoenbrunn. 
It  has  recently  been  reconstructed  in  all 
its  original  splendor.  At  the  left  is  a  bu-t 
of  the  Empress 


Right — The  most   famous  portrait  of  the 

Empress  Maria  Theresa  painted  by  Mey- 

tens.  It  now  hangs  in  the  throne  room  of 

the  Imperial  Castle  at  Vienna 
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The  royal  boudoir  of 
the  famous  Viennese 
Empress — the  so-called 
"Rococo  Salon" — 
somewhat  in  the  style 
of  Louis  Philippe.  On 
the  walls  are  rare  Jap- 
anese gold  embroider- 
ies. The  chairs,  tables 
and  other  furniture  are 
richly  carved  and  up- 
holstery is  fine  brocade 
and  needlework 


e    thai    the 
greul    Em] 

terrific  proh 
realm     fin     n 

left 


- 
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Here  were  held  the 
great  hanquets  of  state 
given  by  the  Empress 
in  the  vast  dining  hull 
of  the  Castle.  The  room 
is  elaborately  decorat- 
ed in  the  French  style, 
and  the  tnhle  is  set  us 
was  the  custom  in  the 
days  when  Maria  The- 
resa received  at  her 
table  the  most  power- 
ful men  of  Europe 


Tliis  fine  18th  Century  writing  cabinet  was  used 
by  Maria  Theresa  for  her  enormous  work  in  the 
business  of  being  Empress.  Emptied  now  of  papers 
which  involved  the  affairs  of  much  of  Europe,  it 
i-  still  an  item  of  special  interest  not  only  because 
of  it-  historic  significance,  hut  also  for  its  graceful 
form  and  lovely  patina 


Close-up  of  the  ban- 
quet table  at  Schoen- 
brunn.  The  antique 
glassware  is  from  Bel- 
gium, the  fine  porce- 
lains from  Saxony,  and 
the  priceless  damasks 
from  Moravia.  The  cut- 
lery is  solid  gold 
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(Below)  A  mod- 
el (it  Napoleon's 
coach  of  state, 
designed  in  1  lie 
graceful  ele- 
gance    of     that 

period 


PHOTOGRAPHS  COURTESY  STERN  BROS. 


(Left)  A  mod- 
el of  the  coach 
used  by  George 
Washington 
when  he  was 
president 


TheTally-Ho  Coach  Is  Swinging  Into  Popularity 

But,  Alas,   It  Has  Come  Back  Only  as  a   Decoration.    Little  Coach  Models  are  Now  for 
Mantel    and    Cabinet    Decoration    and    Are    Ranking    in    Popularity    with    Ship    Models 

By  MARIt  L.  BROWN 


Tally-ho! 
Go  call  a  coach,  let  a  coach  be  called, 
And  let  the  man  who  calleth  be  the  caller, 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call, 
But  Coach!  Coach!  Coach!  O  for  a  coach, 
ye  gods! 

The  Antiquary. 

FOR  several  years  we  have  all  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, jolly  little  models  of  old  sailing 
vessels  which  smacked  of  an  atmosphere  of 
tops'ls,  and  mizzen-masts,  running  before  the 
gale,  rounding  the  Horn,  and  cries  of  "Thar 
she  blows!"  as  the  sails  filled  with  wind. 


But  now  we  are  likely  to  encounter  on 
mantel,  radio  or  living-room  table,  miniature 
stage  coaches,  models  of  famous  vehicles 
used  in  the  days  when  a  journey  was  an 
adventure,  and  a  traveller  by  choice,  an  ad- 
venturer indeed! 

These  interesting  bits  of  craftsmanship 
are  about  a  foot  in  length  exclusive  of  the 
wooden  horses  which  can  be  attached.  They 
are  reminders  of  the  glory  that  was  the 
coach's  and  the  romance  that  was  the  Post 
Road's,  the  rattle  of  arrival  amid  shouts  of 
Tally-ho!  One  of  them  is  a  model  of  the  State 
Coach  of  Napoleon  which  is  now  in  Vienna. 
It  brings  to  mind  a  visit  to  the  coach  house  of 


the  Trianon  at  Versailles  one  October  after- 
noon. The  sunshine  slanted  through  the  win- 
dows upon  the  coaches  of  the  rulers  of 
France.  All  was  quiet  and  orderly  and  clean 
with  a  museum  nicety,  but  it  was  easy  to 
picture  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  First 
Fmpire  and  the  Restoration.  For  this  was 
evident  in  the  resplendent  coaches  which 
had  borne  the  monarchs  forth  among  the 
people. 

Somewhere  or  other  on  them,  the  coaches 
of  Napoleon  bore   the  golden   bee,  chosen 
symbol  of   the  Emperor,  and   bespoke  the 
elegance  with  which  he  surrounded  himself. 
He  had  cast  aside  a  pretence  of  humility 
necessary  to  the  short-lived  republic,  the 
directory,  and  the  consulate  and  had  as- 
sumed the  splendor  he  deemed  suitable 
to  his  position  among  men. 

In  the  Trianon  coach  house  also  stood 
the  marvelous  coach  built  in  1825  to 
carry  Charles  X  to  his  coronation  when 
he  succeeded  Louis  XVIII  during  the 
Restoration  period.  When  the  infant  son 
of  Napoleon  III  was  baptised  the  orna- 
ments were  changed  and  it  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  the  figures  of  angels  blow- 
ing golden  trumpets  and  a  golden  crown 
tops  it  all. 

It  may  be  as  this  fancy  for  coaches 
develops,  we  shall  have  models  of  more 
and  more  famous  ones,  such  as  that  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  or  the  Royal 
State  coach  of  England,  the  two  most 
famous  British  coaches.  The  latter  is  a 
very  elaborate  affair  of  symbolic  devices, 
Tritons  and  shells,  lances  and  palm  trees, 
signifying  things  pertaining  to  royalty. 
Around  the  stage  coach  from  London 
to  Oxford  what  tales  might  be  woven! 
For  coaches  have  played  an  important 
role  in  literature.  Do  you  not  remember 
the  one  on  which  the  strange  Mr.  Jingle 
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(Right)  The 
coach  running 
between  Oxford 
anil  London  in 
1699 


(Below)  The 
fashionable  min- 
iature  stage 
coach  used  as  a 
decoration 


rode  out  from  Rochester  with  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  Mr.  Augustus  Snod- 
grass  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle?  "Heads, 
heads — take  care  of  your  heads!"  he  ad- 
monished and  proceeded  to  graphically  de- 
scribe the  incident  of  the  mother  of  a  large 
family  who  had  lost  her  head  in  the  act  of 
biting  a  sandwich  because  she  had  not 
minded  it  in  passing  under  the  very  arch  the 
travellers  were  approaching. 

In  their  travels  about  England  in  the  in- 
terests of  antiquarian  research  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  already  mentioned,  made  use  of  the 
stage  coach  many  times.  After  Sam  Weller 
became  man  servant  to  Mr.  Pickwick  they 
received  more  attention  from  hostlers  at  the 
various  inns,  for  Sam  was  not  a  man  to  allow 
his  master  to  receive  any  but  the  best  at- 
tention. 

But  at  one  time,  circumstances  forced  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  drive  a  four-wheeled  chaise  him- 
self on  the  trip  from  Rochester  to  Manor 
House,  Dingley  Dell.  The  chaise  is  described 
thus:  "It  was  a  curious  little  green  box  on 
four  wheels  with  a  low  place  like  a  wine 
bin  for  two  behind  and  an  elevated  place 
for  one  in  front  drawn  by  an  immense  browi* 
horse  displaying  great  symmetry  of  bone." 

But  this  curious  conveyance  came  to  an 
ignoble  end.  When  Mr.  Pickwick  descended 
from  his  perch  on  the  driver's  seat  and  went 
to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  having 
as  much  difficulty  in  managing  the  horse  he 
was  riding  as  his  friend  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
having  in  managing  the  chaise,  the  animal 
who  displayed  great  symmetry  of  bone  bolt- 
ed. He  dashed  the  coach  against  a  wooden 
bridge,  separating  its  component  parts  so 
completely  that  the  party  had  to  abandon 
it  and  proceed  on  foot,  leading  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  havoc  with  them. 

The  English  coaches  had  accommodations 
atop  for  some  of  the  passengers  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  favorite  place  for  the  men 
to  ride,  perhaps  because  of  a  free  and  easy 
sort  of  camaraderie  which  was  engendered 
by  the  proximity  of  congenial  companions  as 
they  were  bumped  along  the  rough  roads. 

Not  very  far  from  London  by  motor  today 
in  Colburn,  Bucks,  is  Ye  Olde  Ostrich  Inne. 
Picture  a  stage  coach  of  the  old  days  stop- 
ping there  some  cold  night  to  discharge  its 
passengers.  With  a  great  shouting  and  bus- 
tling the  coach  would  draw  up  and  hostlers 
and  boots  rush  out  to  help  the  travellers 
descend,  while  the  luggage  was  dug  out  and 
carried  into  the  inn.  Stamping  the  snow  from 


their  feet,  the  guests  would  make  their  way 
inside  to  the  warmth  of  fireside  and  bar. 
Having  refreshed  themselves  thus  and  with 
the  comforting  support  of  a  good  meal,  they 
would  climb  the  narrow  crooked  stairs  to 
the  chambers  above. 

With  the  history  of  this  inn  is  associated 
the  wild,  romantic  Dick  Turpin.  From  this 
hostelry  he  rode  forth  to  nefarious  deeds. 
On  a  landing  of  the  staircase  among  the  relics 
hanging  there  is  Dick  Turpin's  pistol. 

And  in  one  of  the  chambers,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  said  to  have  spent  the  night. 

But  today  it  is  peaceful  enough.  Con- 
tented hens  cluck  around  the  coach  yard, 
a  buxom  lass  leans  jovially  over  the  bar  to 
serve  the  gentlemen,  and  a  girl  on  her  knees 
with  a  cigarette  carelessly  dangling  from 
one  corner  of  her  mouth  mops  up  the  floor  of 
the  main  room  humming  a  tune. 

No  traveller  today  is  apt  to  come  to  grief 
as  did  those  of  old.  For  in  one  of  the 
chambers  a  bed 
was  so  construct- 
ed that  after  hav- 
ing robbed  their 
victim,  the  ban- 
dits unceremoni- 
ously dumped 
him  through  a 
trap  door  to  cer- 
tain fate  below. 

M  a  c  a  u  1  e  y 
gives  a  picture 
of  travel  on  the 
English  roads  of 
the  Seventeenth 
Century.  He  tells 
how  the  very  best 
of  them  were  full 
of  deep  ruts,  pre- 
cipitous descents 
and  so  dark  that 
travellers 
actually  lost 
their  way  in  pri- 
vate coaches.  He 
cites  an  instance 
where  Mr.  Pepys 
and  his  wife  lost 
their  way  and 
were  in  danger 
of  h  a  v  i  in  g  to 
spend  the  night 
on  the  plain.  One 
can  imagine  Mr. 
Pepys'  comments 
to  his  spouse  on 


an  occasion  involving  so  much  inconvenience. 

Traffic  problems  arose  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  some  which  are  encountered  by 
the  motorist  of  today.  During  very  bad 
weather,  there  was  often  only  a  narrow  bit 
of  the  road  rising  above  the  ruts  on  each 
side,  and  that  path  was  blocked  by  carriers 
both  wanting  to  take  advantage  of  the  space 
and  each  refusing  to  give  way  for  a  long 
time.  A  prolonged  argument  was  quite  a 
common  occurrence  when  coach  met  coach. 

At  other  seasons  the  heavy  vehicles  sank 
into  the  mud  and  cattle  were  hired  from  the 
farmers  to  give  the  horses  assistance  in  pull- 
ing them  out.  Sometimes  the  coaches  were 
overturned.  The  perils  of  the  road  were  to 
be  given  their  due  consideration. 

Yet   the  coaching  days  of  England  will 

remain  romantically  and  lastingly  inscribed 

in  her   literature.  The  coach  makers   took 

great  pride  in  their  industry  and  fashioned 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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An  Intimate  Bit 
of  Japan  on  an 
American  Estate 

This  Very  Beautifully  and 
Thoughtfully  Executed  Japanese 
Carden  Is  on  the  Estate  of  Samuel 
S.  Fretz,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia 

Ninth  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Garden 
Articles 

By  MILTON  TUCKER  • 


TAKING  advantage  of  a  sunny  slope  and  a 
bit  of  valley,  the  designer  of  a  charming  Jap- 
anese garden  in  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia,  has 
created  an  Oriental  landscape  which  is  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  interest. 

Near  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  lively  spring  bub- 
bles up  at  the  feet  of  Buddha  who,  from  his  seat 
under  the  temple  gate-way,  placidly  surveys  his 
beautiful  realm  lying  below.  Spilling  over  the 
jagged  edge  of  a  shelving  rock,  the  overflowing 
spring  becomes  a  noisy  brooklet  which  is  indeed 
fascinating  to  follow.  After  a  series  of  cascades 
and  waterfalls  the  stream  broadens  out  into  a 
rock-strewn  pool,  situated  about  one  third  the 
distance  down  the  slope.  The  pool  lies  half  hidden 
amongst  luxuriant  vines,  evergreens,  and  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Carefully  distributed  amongst  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  are  quaint  Oriental  bronzes 
and  curiously  carved  stone  figures.  A  sleek,  fat 
'  peeks  out,  fn.ni  his  ambush  in  the  thick 
dwarf  evi  at  the  interesting  picture  be- 

fore   him.    Long-ne<  Led.    stilted    i  i  igerly 

awail  the  lui  k  of  a  whim  fisher- 

man angling  in  the  pool.    \   lazy   bronze  turtle 
streti  lu-,  his  leathi  ningly  for  a  better 

of  the  delightful  sc<  m  id  him.  The 

stones  ;ne  overgrown  with  mosses  and 
and  in  the  shadier  spots  on  the 
flourish  a   profusion  of  wild  terns,  p< 
home  in  theii  \!l  about  the 

pool  are  hanging  vines  t, mil. I'n 
and  stones  and  trail 

clear  water.   Dai  I.  spi  I  hemlocks  in  the 

background  form  a  striking  contra 


flame-colored  azaleas.  The  spot  is 
a  sanctuary  for  such  wild  bird  life 
as  may  be  found  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  city. 

From  this  pool  the  stream  wends 
its  way  down  the  slope,  flowing 
over    the    "Seitai-seki"    or    moss- 


Left — The  brook  seems 
to  defy  any  man  to 
distinguish  it  from  one 
of  nature's  own  crys- 
tal streams  tucked 
away  in  some  moun- 
tain   glen 

Below — Carefully  dis- 
tributed among  the 
curious  trees  and  the 
shrubbery  arc  two  stone 
figures — Buddha  and  a 
fat  old  priest — with  a 
watchful  crane 


Above — In  this  bit  of 
the  garden,  long-necked, 
stilted  cranes  eagerly 
await  the  luck  of  a 
whimsical,  grotesque 
fisherman  angling  in 
the  pool 

Garden  designed  and 
executed  by  the  late 
Herman  Buckborn,  who 
made  a  trip  to  the  Ori- 
ent to  make  photographs 
and  collect  data  and 
fittings  for  the  garden 
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Here  a  giant  plane  tree         grown  Stones,  sometimes 
extends    its    drooping,  nearl  ]QSt       t(j       yiew 

horizontal   boughs   out  ,,  ... 

over  the  surface  of  the         amongst         the         thick 
little  pool,  with  quaint         growth    of    ferns,    ever- 
animals    and   lanterns        greens,      azaleas      and 
at  the  Sid.--  dwarf  Japanese  maples. 

At  intervals  along  its 
banks  are  various  types  of  Oriental  stone  lanterns 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  to  the  Orien- 
tal garden  what  the  sundial  is  to  the  English 
garden. 

From  its  start  at  the  spring  to  its  end  in  the 
lake  the  brook  seems  to  defy  any  man  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  one  of  nature's  own  crystal 
streams  tucked  away  in  some  mountain  glen.  In 
fact,  if  one  would  realize  how  close  to  nature  the 
whole  of  this  scene  is,  he  need  but  take  away  the 
lanterns  and  the  curious  bronze  figures  and  the 
other  accessories  so  characteristic  of  Japanese 
landscape  work.  To  most  of  us  the  brook  would 
then  appear  to  be  but  a  charming  bit  of  natural 
scenery.  Apparently  it  has  been  flowing  thus  over 
the  smoothly  worn  stones  for  ages  past.  Few 
would  ever  dream  that  its  flow  is  regulated  at 
will  by  a  gardener,  throwing  the  switch  of  an 
electric  pump  which  raises  water  from  the  lake 
toip  to  the  "spring." 

Although  the  lake  is  but  a  small  body  of  water 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  larger.  This 
is  often  true  of  Japanese  gardens  and  is  due  to 
careful  regard  for  that  important  principle,  scale. 
The  contour  of  the  lake  is  irregular,  with  an  utter 
disregard  for  geometrical  shapes.  The  margin  is 
low      and      rock-bound, 


Here  the  stream  broad- 
ens out  into  a  rock- 
strewn  pool  with  a 
bronze  figure  at  the 
side  and  a  contempla- 
tive Buddha  overlook- 
ing the  scene 


with  an  occasional  sandy,  shelving  indentation 
where  the  water  fowl  may  waddle  in  and  out 
of  the  water.  An  archad  stone  bridge  leads  over 
to  a  small  rocky  islet  covered  with  iris  and 
boasting  a  carved  stone  lantern.  Graceful 
white    swans    disport    themselves    under    the 


wzw 


i  '-~-~ 


water  spouts  shooting  from  the  banks  of  the  islet.  The  lake  is  alive 
with  all  sorts  of  water-fowl. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  a  rustic  cedar  foot  bridge  over  a 
small  stream.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  several  fine  specimens  of 
trees  provide  shady  retreats  for  the  water-fowl,  from  the  heat  of  a 
mid-day  sun.  Giant  plane  trees  extend  their  long  horizontal  boughs 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  Weeping  wil- 
lows grow  luxuriantly  by  the  water's  edge,  their 
gnarled    trunks   contrasting   sharply   with   their 
graceful  pendulous  twigs. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Time  has  played  an 
important   part   in   making   this   natural   garden 
what  it  is.  Nature,  herself,  has  contributed  those 
essential,    though    inimitable,    finishing    touches 
which   take   time.  Man  can   build  his  artificial 
waterfalls,  brooks,  and  lakes  ''but  only  God  can 
make  a  tree."  Fine  trees  cannot  be  grown  in  one 
season,  nor  can  artificial  cataracts  be  given  that 
aged  appearance  overnight.  Mosses  and  lichens 
must  be  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  and  grow; 
raw   surfaces   of    rocks    must   weather.    On    the 
other  hand  we  can  "beat  nature  to  it",  by  approx- 
imately ten   thousand  years,  by  selecting  only 
smooth-worn   stones   for   the    brook   bed!    May 
this  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  must  have  their 
gardens,    figuratively,    tomorrow.    Patience    un- 
doubtedly has  been  a  large  contributing  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  Ori- 
entals   with    their    land- 
scape gardening.  In  plan- 
ning   this    garden,    Mr. 
Buckborn     has    availed 
himself   of  oriental    vir- 
tues as  well  as  inspiration. 


Above  —  Japanese 
mountain  stream  with 
a  Torii  gale  at  the  head 
and  bronze  figures  of 
men  and  beasts  spirit- 
edly placed 
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Wherein  We 

Trend  Toward 

Sincerity 

An  Age-Old  Architectural 
Spirit  Inspires  the  Best  of  Our 
Recent  Country  Houses,  as 
Illustrated  in  theAccompany- 
ing  Pictures  of  the  Home  of 
M  r.&  Mrs.  Julius  Fleischmann 

By  MATLACK  PRICE 


Stanley  Matthews  &  C.  W.  Short,  Architects 

CHANGES  in  architectural  manner 
never  have  come  into  recognizable 
stature  overnight.  They  have  al- 
ways come  gradually,  and,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  to  do  with  the  dwellings  of  men, 
they  have  changed  in  concert  with  historic 
and  sociological  changes. 

What  we  see  today  in  the  best,  mean- 
ing the  most  expressive,  country  houses 
is  a  return  of  ideals  of  sincerity  that  are 
both  architectural  and  sociological.  In  the 
1890's,  because  of  the  sudden  growth  of 
many  fortunes  during  the  preceeding  de- 
cade, the  country  saw  the  building  of 
many  great  houses,  like  Georgian  Court 
at  Lakewood,  and  The  Breakers  at  New- 
port, that  went  under  the  popular  name  of 
"show  places."  This  was  a  term  far  more 
ironic  than  was  intended  or  appreciated  at 


the  time,  but  it  was  a  term  of  damning 
veracity.  It  so  exactly  said  just  what  those 
places  were.  Each  was  a  magnificent  ges- 
ture in  the  grand  manner,  and  in  the 
grand  manner,  moreover,  of  Europe,  and 
not  at  all  of  our  vaunted  democracy. 

If  this  country  was,  in  fact,  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  were  cre- 
ated equal,  here  were  houses  to  cry  aloud 
to  all  who  beheld  them  how  very  unequal 
some  of  our  citizens  could,  and  did,  be- 
come. If  those  great  country  houses  that 
advertised  great  fortunes  had  been,  archi- 
tecturally, as  naive  as  the  spirit  that  ere-* 
ated  them,  they  would  not  now  stand  out 
as  such  conspicuous  monuments  of  archi- 
tectural insincerity.  Not  that  the  archi- 

A  side  entrance  to   the  house,   showing 

Norman  influence  in  roof,  chimney  and 

tower 

A.  D.  Taylor,  Landscape  Architect 


Entrance  to   t lie 
home  of  Mr.  J n - 

lius  Fleischmann 

in  Ohio.  The  ex- 
terior of  the 
house  is  lime- 
stone with  a 
brown-textured 
-tiii-  roof 


entrance 
of     the     house, 

i-hou  in  •  \  erj  in- 
teresl 

nd  mi ■(  bed 

dour. 

unusual]        fine 
Btone     con 
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In  this  bedroom  in  the  Fleischmann 
house  are  particularly  beautiful  Italian 
furniture  and  fittings.  The  windows, 
as  throughout  the  house,  are  of  Crit- 
tall  steel  sash 


tects  were  insincere.  Many  of  them  did 
their  jobs,  if  anything,  too  well.  Bilt- 
more,  for  instance,  is  too  good  a  French 
chateau  not  to  be  in  France:  you  could 
even  say  that  the  Duncan  house  in  New- 
port is  too  good  a  Tudor  manor  house 
not  to  be  in  England. 

But  this  gets  away  from  the  premise 
that  ought  to  be  associated  with  this  ex- 
cellently sincere  house  at  Indian  Hill,  in 
Ohio.  Even  supposing  that  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  great  American  "show 
places"  of  the  18°0's  were  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  their  wish  and  intention  to  lead 
really  grand  lives  (and  we  can  believe 
they  were  sincere) — it  was  their  choice 
of  settings  that  was,  fundamentally,  in- 
sincere. And  the  architectural  insincerity 
of  those  settings  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  in  the  least  indigenous — that 
they  had  no  plausible  relation- 
ship with  their  environments, 
or  with  what  a  later  gen- 
eration finds  convenient  to 
call  "The  American  Scene."  It 
was  as  though  our  lords  and 
ladies  meant  to  live  in  a  per- 
petual bal  masque — that  one 
an  Italian  grandee,  this  one  a 
French  seigneur,  and  so  forth. 

There  were  symptoms  of  a 
very  different  feeling  about 
country  houses,  even  before 
the  war — and  there  is  enough 
perspective,  now,  to  make  it 
possible  to  credit  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  that  change  to 


Spanish    bedroom     in    the 

home  of  Mr.  Julius  Fleisch- 
mann, with  a  four-posted 
carved  Spanish  bed,  two 
armchairs  and  a  wrought- 
iron  screen  for  the  antique 
fireplace 


The  pool  in  the  Fleischmann 
home  is  singularly  attrac- 
tive with  a  tiled  ground 
and  a  charming  lounge 
with  a  large  arched  window 
at  one  end.  There  are  ferns 
scattered  all  about  and  at- 
tractive furniture 


the  work  of  Harrie  T.  Linde- 
berg.  This  architect,  working 
on  the  premise  that  sturdy, 
natural  materials,  wrought 
with  sound  craftsmanship, 
would  create  the  finest  kind  of 
houses,  made  this  conception 
of  the  country  house  fashion- 
able. Nor  was  the  wide  accep- 
tance of  this  idea  without  its 
sociological  impetus  in  the 
changed  conditions  that  came 
after  the  war.  The  entire  point 
of  view  of  domestic  service 
changed,  disintegrated;  it  be- 
came, definitely,  a  burden  to 
maintain  the  old  "show  place"  type  of 
house.  When  it  came  to  entertaining  in 
that  sort  of  an  establishment,  the  game 
wasn't  worth  the  candle. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  idea  of 
what  constituted  a  really  agreeable  kind 
of  country  life  underwent  a  change.  It 
was  found  that  the  ideal  country  house 
was  one  that  needed  not  too  vast  a  staff 
of  help,  but  that  was  at  the  same  time, 
commodious  and  comfortable.  Such  de- 
vices as  oil-burning  furnaces,  mechanical 
refrigeration,  and  other  improved  house- 
hold machinery,  have  helped  this  change 
along. 

Somehow,  too,  the  simple  but  long- 
overlooked  element  of  good  taste  came 
to  be  a  reality  instead  of  an  ideal.  Some- 
how, it  came  to  be  felt  that  too  much 
swank  was  not  good  taste.  It  would  be 
better  to  build  a  house,  making  it  as 
fine  as  you  please  within,  at  a  cost,  per- 
haps, of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  have 
it  look,  from  the  outside,  like  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  This  was  all 
trending  toward  the  very  commendable 
kind  of  sincerity  that  typifies  most  of  the 
best  of  the  more  recent  country-houses. 
One  index  of  the  new  architectural 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Among  the  New  Books 


Ward  Greene  to  the  Fore  Again, 
with  Norman  Douglas,  Arnold 
Bennett  and  Josephine  Blumenfeld 

By  BURTON   RASCOE 


WARD  GREENE'S  Ride  the  Night- 
marc  (Jonathan  Cape  &  Harrison 
Smith)  is  a  novel  which  gripped  me 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  and  left  on  me 
an  impression  of  my  having  got  inside  the  head 
and  heart  of  a  strange  and  interesting  human 
being.  Do  you  remember  Arzibasheffs  Sanine, 
which  caused  such  a  stir  when  it  was  brought 
out  in  an  English  translation  some  years  before 
the  war?  The  hero  was  the  popular  conception 
of  a  Nietzschean  Superman:  he  was  ruthless; 
when  he  went  among  women  he  carried  a 
whip;  he  advised  (if  I  remember  aright)  his 
sister  to  commit  suicide  because  she  had  not 
enough  resources  within  herself  to  face  life 
and  she  did  commit  suicide;  he  was  strong 
not  only  when  in  danger  but  (what  is  worse) 
when  there  were  allurements  toward  the  soft 
life;  his  arrogance  was  superb.  He  was  the 
wish-fulfillment  of  his  author,  who  was  a 
weak,  tubercular  man.  In  fact  he  did  not, 
and  could  not,  exist.  He  was  an  imaginative 
monstrosity  which  nevertheless  had  its  ap- 
peal to  those  among  us  (and  who  does  not?) 
who  occasionally  entertain  a  suspicion  of  a 
doubt  that  we  are  all  okey  and  to  gehenna 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Greene  has  taken  a  Sanine-like  figure  and 
has  shown  what  goes  into  the  making  of  such 
a  character.  Cowardice  and  sentimentality, 
principally,  and  a  strong  sadistic  tendency. 
The  ruthlessness  is  a  defense  against  a  world 
that  seems  to  him  inimical.  The  arrogance  is 
a  mask  for  lack  of  self-confidence.  Jake 
Perry,  the  hero,  begins  early  in  life  to  live 


t 


Norman  Douglas,  whose 
"Goodbye  to  Western 
Culture"  has  created  al- 
most as  much  irritation 
as  Katharine  Mayo's 
"Mother  India."  Double- 
day  Doran  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers 


Josephine  Blumenfeld, 
whose  "Shrimps  for 
Tea"  has  brought  her 
into  contrast  with  Kath- 
erine  Mansfield.  Double- 
day  Doran  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lishers 


according  to  a  creed  of  utter  selfishness. 
After  a  fist-fight  with  his  father  he  runs 
away  from  home  and,  after  some  adventures 
lands  a  newspaper  job  in  New  Orleans  as  an 
artist.  He  adopts  a  costume  out  of  Murger  to 
set  himself  off  as  an  artist  against  the  bour- 
geoisie and  lives  in  loneliness  out  of  a  desire 
to  become  a  person  of  mystery  to  the  news- 
paper men  whose  experience  and  assurance  he 
secretly  envies.  After  reaching  some  eminence 
in  the  field  of  journalism,  he  turns  respect- 
able and  becomes  a  prosperous  publicity 
man,  married  and  presumably  secure.  The 
war  takes  him  out  of  that  field  and  returns 
him  to  civil  life  in  New  York  as  a  Greenwich 
Milage  poseur,  who  after  starving  and  driv- 
ing his  wife  to  desperation,  becomes  a  widely 
syndicated  comic  strip  artist.  By  the  time  he 
is  successful,  life  has  become  a  nightmare  to 
him  because  of  the  constant  frustration  of 


I).  Stewart's  "Sanatori- 
um" is  a  notable  book, 
tragic  in  emphasis. 
Harper  &  Brother-. 
publishers 


Arnold  Bennett's 
"Journal  of  Things 
New  and  Old,"  inter- 
esting and  exciting. 
Doubleday  Doran  & 
Co.,   publishers 


his  desire  to  be  a  great  artist.  When  his  wife 
leaves  him,  he  is  broken  spiritually,  defeated 
she  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  from 
going  to  pieces,  that  held  him  to  the  funda- 
mentals. He  attempts  suicide.  The  story  is 
beautifully  written,  the  cadence  of  the  prose 
always  in  key  with  the  situation.  As  the  story 
ses  l he  reader  has  a  poignant  sense  of 
loom  that  is  to  overcome  the  hero.  Com- 


ing after  Cora  Potts,  that  humorous  and  bois- 
terous account  of  the  rise  to  the  aristocracy 
of  a  Southern  hetaira,  this  powerful  story 
shows  that  in  Ward  Greene  we  have  a  new- 
comer in  fiction  who  is  destined  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  literature  of  the  time. 

Arnold  Bennett  writes  such  a  clear-cut 
prose,  febrile  and  honest,  and  he  has  such  a 
lively  curiosity  that  any  book  of  his  is  assured 
of  at  least  one  reader  in  me.  Fortunately  for 
Bennett  there  are  a  great  many  who  feel  a| 
I  do  about  his  work.  His  latest  book  is  Jour- 
nal of  Things  New  and  Old  (Doubleday 
Doran).  There  is  nothing  profound  in  the 
volume,  but  there  is  not  a  page  that  is  un- 
interesting. It  is  a  diary  of  a  novelist  whose 
active  and  energetic  mind  is  alive  to  every 
scene,  every  adventure  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self, and  to  him,  apparently,  every  waking 
moment  of  his  life  is  an  adventure.  And  that 
means  a  great  many  moments,  because  he  is 
afflicted  with  insomnia.  It  is  fascinating  to 
me  to  read  these  intimate,  personal  notes  of  the 
author  of  The  Old  Wives'  Tale.  I  like  to  dis- 
cover that  he  believes  Gloria  Swanson  is  a  great 
actress  even  though  I  do  not  share  his  opinion. 
I  like  to  learn  that  he  likes  to  go  to  a  dairy 
lunch  room  and  watch  the  patrons.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  me  to  hear  that  when  he  begins  a  novel 
he  knows  just  how  long  it  will  be,  into  how 
many  parts  it  will  fall,  even  if  he  does  not  know 
how  the  story  he  has  in  his  head  will  develop 
and  very  little  more  about  it  than  the  names  and 
characteristics  of  three  characters. 

Delfino  Cinelli,  a  novelist  famous  in  Italy 
and  winner  of  the  Mondadori  Prize,  makes  his 
bow  in  English  with  The  Trap  (John  Day  Co.), 
which  he  himself  translates  into  English.  It  is  a 
story  of  love,  hatred,  passion,  cupidity  and  re- 
venge in  their  strongest  forms.  It  is  an  elemental 
tragedy,  motivated  by  revenge.  Stefano,  a  game- 
keeper, bears  an  ancient  grudge  against  a  store- 
keeper and  poacher  locally  called  Crab,  be- 
cause of  his  disposition.  The  scene  is  in  the 
domain  of  Prince  Paolo  in  the  Tuscan  moun- 
tains. Crab  had  once  severely  thrashed  and 
humiliated  Stefano.  Crab  brings  a  beautiful 
young  bride  to  the  village,  and  keeps  her  like 
a  prisoner  in  his  house  where  their  rooms  are 
above  the  store.  The  young  prince  comes  to 
the  village  and  Crab's  attractive  wife  flirts 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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Jjght  —  Ruth 
Te^er  with  Ar- 
line  Judge  anil 
Fay  Brady  in 
the  number. 
"Sing  Something 
Simple,"  in  the 
Second  Little 
Show,  at  the 
Rovale    Theatre 


Lower  left  — 
Ivor  Novello  in 
his  play,  "Sym- 
phony in  Two 
Flats,"  at  the 
Ambassador 
Theatre 


Center  —  Alfred 
Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne  in 
"Elizabeth  the 
Queen,"  opening 
at  the  Guild 
Theatre,  Octo- 
ber 13th 


Lower  right  — 
Le>lie  Perrins 
in  "Insult,"  now 
playing  at  the 
Forty-ninth 
Street       Theatre 


Broadway 
To  Date 

*     The  Passing  Show, 

Flattered,  Flayed  and 

Fumbled 

By  BENJAMIN 
DeCASSERES 


"the  torch  song" 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating 
themes — old  but  very 
young — is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sex  instinct  and  the  reli- 
gious instinct.  Among  modern 
playwrights  and  novelists  the  two 
most  famous  of  these  studies  are 


"Thais"  and  "Rain."  It  has  been  the  theme  of  many- 
plays  which  have  failed  of  late  years.  But  through 
the  showmanship  of  Arthur  Hopkins  and  the  pen 
of  Kenyon  Nicholson  this  theme  has  been  given  a 
new  and  interesting  angle  in  "The  Torch  Song,"  the 
season's  first  unquestioned  success. 

Here  we  have  a  singer  in  a  Cincinnati  cabaret  and 
a  traveling  salesman.  They  are  ordinary  types  and 
quite  smitten  with  one  another.  But  Howard  finally 
decides  to  get  married  and  jilts  Ivy  in  a  note.  She 
goes  Salvation  Army — a  handsome  captain  is  in  this 
Corps  of  the  Lord — and  a  year  afterward  Howard, 
still  traveling,  drinking  and  girling,  meets  Ivy  in 
Pomeroy,  Ohio.  Eros  faces  the  Lord — and  the  Lord 
gets  a  dreadful  drubbing  in  the  big  scene  of  the  play 
in  Howard's  hotel  bedroom,  where  Ivy,  after  spar- 
ring two  hours  with  Howard  in  Original  Sin,  rips  off 
her  Salvation  Army  uniform,  takes  to  corn-mules 
and  stages  a  dance  with  her  anointed  tambourine. 

Howard  is  shocked,  but  his  conversion  to  the  Lord 


at  Ivy's  apostasy  is  not  psycho- 
logically convincing,  while  Ivy's 
pagan  turnover,  played  splendidly 
by  Mayo  Methot,  is  true  to  form. 
It  is  stronger  than  Jehovah. 

This  is  a  gripping  play  which 
goes  to  pieces  in  the  third  act  in  a 
kind  of  Babbitt-like  clean-up  for 
the  movies.  After  the  Big  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  Hosts  nearly  chokes 
Howard  to  death  on  discovering 
Ivy  and  Howard  have  sinned  in 
the  lovely  old  way  the  curtain  de- 
scends on  Ivy  looking  heavenly. 
Bah! — she  had  not  the  courage  to 
sin  greatly. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  this 
performance  is  the  superb  work  of 
Guy  Kibbee  as  a  humanly  cynical, 
sousing  old  drummer.  He  almost 
walks  off  with  the  play.  Dennie 
Moore  as  a  small-town  hayrick 
flapper  was  fine.  Reed  Brown,  Jr., 
as  Howard  was  lifeless. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  the  star  in  this 
play. 
"that's  gratitude" 

Frank  Craven  and  John  Golden 
know  where  the  box-office  money 
is  buried.  It  is  in  the  pockets  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Coverlets,      J 
Blankets, 

Comforts 

When  Winter  Comes, 

Bedroom    Luxuries  Take 

on  a  New  and  Imperative 

Significance 

By  JULIET 
and  FLORENCE  CLARKE 


Left — This  beautiful  blanket  of 
pure,  soft  wool  is  of  rose,  blue, 
pink,  gold,  orchid,  green  or  peach, 
bound  with  satin  ribbon  to  match. 
Courtesy  North  Star  Woolen  Mills 


EXQUISITE  laces,  gorgeous  velvets,  sumptuous  satins,  rich  silks,  heavy 
taffetas  and  crepes  are  the  most  fashionable  fabrics  for  luxurious  bed 
coverlets  and  covers  for  chaises  longues.  When  lace  is  used,  it  is  laid 
over  heavy  satin  to  throw  the  delicate  designs  into  high  relief,  while  the 
textiles  are  enriched  with  embroidery  in  silk  or  metal  threads,  are  quilted 
in  elaborate  patterns,  or  left  plain  and  finished  with  single,  double  and  even 
triple  frills  or  with  corded,  scalloped  or  battlemented  edges.  Sumptuous 
coverlets  of  beige  satin  are  embellished  with  elaborate,  all-over  designs  of 
Beauvais  embroidery  in  silver  threads,  or  with  a  central  medallion  sur- 
rounded with  an  intricate  pattern  in  the  same  delicate  silver  stitchery. 

Many  coverlets  of  heavy  silk  crepe  are  ornamented  with  elaborate  Italian 
"Trapunto"  quilting,  the  intricate  "stitch-between-stitch"  technique,  which 
reached  its  highest  perfection  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  its  revival  is  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  modern  decorative  needlework. 
Many  rare  examples  of  this  beautiful  handi- 
craft may  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Florence 
and   on    the   linen   vestments   from   Mediaeval 


Coverlet  of  Swiss  taffeta, 
hand-stitched,  with  scallop- 
ed edge,  filled  with  lamb's 
wool.  Courtesy  Grande 
Maison  de  Blanc 


PHOTO  BY  DANA  B-  MERRILL 


Vbove — Paneled  interior 
showing  18lli  Century  bed, 
draped  in  rose  taffeta,  with 
rose  and  gold  fringes.  Cour- 
tesy  Rose  dimming.  Sump- 
tuous beige  satin  coverlet 
and  pillows  with  elaborate 
Beauvais  embroidery  rich 
with  silver  threads.  Courtesj 
S.  E.  Munyer 


Spain  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
The  elaborate  design  of  Trapunto 
quilting  on  an  exquisite  couch  cover 
is  adapted  from  a  fragment  of  a  fa- 
mous Gothic  tapestry,  the  original 
coloring  being  marvelously  repro- 
duced. Vines  and  flowers  quilted  in 
delicate  tints  appear  on  a  chaise 
longue  cover  of  gold-colored  silk 
crepe,  with  a  plaited,  scalloped  flounce,  and  an  exquisite  crib  cover 
of  peach  crepe,  lined  and  ruffled  with  peach  taffeta,  has  a  central 
medallion  of  roses  and  leaves  of  Trapunto  in  delicate  pastel  colors. 
Style  and  color  are  of  paramount  importance  in  blankets  as  in 
every  other  article  of  house  furnishings,  and  as  the  ensemble  idea 
is  the  dominant  theme  in  equipping  sleeping  rooms,  decorators  are 
selecting  the  furnishings  with  meticulous  care.  Sometimes  color 
harmony  is  desired,  sometimes  color  contrast,  but  whatever  effect 
is  wished,  it  is  to  be  found  at  its  loveliest  in  the  new  pure  wool 
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blankets,  with  their  exquisite  tones. 
Although  blankets  were  not  pri- 
marily intended  to  be  part  of  the 
rl.eeorative  scheme  of  sleeping  rooms, 
'ijeir  textures  and  colorings  are  to- 
day in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
most  modern  ideas  in  decoration. 

Few  persons  realize  the  many 
processes  through  which  wool  must 
pass  from  the  fleece  on  the  back  of  a 
sheep  filled  with  sand,  dust,  seeds, 
chaff  and  twigs,  to  the  luxurious 
snowy  white  or  delicately  tinted 
blankets.  First  the  fleece  must  be 
sorted  by  hand  into  its  various 
grades  or  qualities,  then  the  selected 
fleeces  are  taken  to  the  washing 
vats,  where  they  are  passed  through 
several  baths  to  remove  the  oil,  dirt, 
grease  and  grime  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  long  months  of  grazing.  After 
drying,  the  various  dyes  are  applied 
either  to  the  fibre  in  the  fleece,  to 
the  yarn,  or  to  the  finished  fabric. 
Although  the  process  is  more  expen- 
sive, greater  uniformity  of  color  is 
obtained  by  applying  the  dyes  to  the 
fleece. 

To  insure  greater  strength  and  to 
obtain  fleecier  nap  in  the  blankets, 
several  different  qualities  of  fibres 
are  blended  by  passing  the  selected 
wool  through  a  machine  that  combs 
and  mixes  the  fibres,  and  at  this 
stage  a  portion  of  the  oil  removed  in 


Above — From    pure,   soft,    fluffy   wool,   of   the 
finest    quality    is    woven    this   beautiful    peach 
colored  blanket,  finished  with  wide  satin  bind- 
ing. Courtesy  The  Esmond  Blanket  Shop 


Below — Elaborate   coverlet    of  fine   Alencon 
lace  and  embroidery  over  Honan  silk.  Cour- 
tesy James  McCutcheon  and  Co.  W.  A.  Hath- 
away Co.,  decorators 


PHOTO  BY  DANA  B.  MERRILL 


Pure  wool  ensemble  blanket 
in  green  with  deep  rose  ends, 
finished  with  a  four-inch 
satin  binding.  Courtesv  Old 
Town  Woolen  Co.  W.  A. 
Hathaway  Co.,  decorators 


> 


the  cleansing  is  replaced  in  the  wool, 
to  facilitate  handling  in  the  succeed- 
ing processes  of  carding,  spinning, 
weaving  and  finishing;  when,  after 
the  fibre  is  again  washed,  it  is  taken 
to  the  napping  machine,  where  it  is 
brushed  by  tiny  wire  points,  or  with  the  vegetable  seed  pods  known 
as  "teazels",  the  hooked  spines  of  which  raise  the  free  ends  of  the 
wool  fibres  gently,  to  form  the  fluffy  coating  of  soft  nap  upon 
which  depends  so  much  of  the  lightness  ar.d  warmth  of  the  blanket. 
For  warmth  and  beauty  of  color,  nothing  more  luxurious  can 
possibly  be  imagined  than  the  new  single  or  double  pure  wool 
blankets,  plain  snowy  white,  or  with  two-inch  stripes  of  rose,  jade, 
peach,  orchid,  blue,  or  pink,  bound  with  matching  four-inch  satin 


ribbon.  Other  blankets  in  delicate  pastel  tints  are  entirely  plain,  or  have 
borders  in  contrasting  tones  nine  inches  wide  on  either  end,  ensemble 
blankets  these  are  called  and  are  finished  with  exactly  matching  wide 
satin  ribbon.  Lovely,  reversible,  double  weave  blankets  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  contrasting  colors  and  these  may  be  obtained  in  gold  and 
peach,  orchid  and  green,  light  blue  and  apricot,  Oriental  blue  and 
peach,  rose  and  green,  copper  and  yellow,  orchid  and  peach,  tangerine 
and  brown  and  jade  with  emerald,  the  latter  two  designed  especially  for 
masculine  use. 

Single  "top  cover"  blankets  of  pure  wool  show  a  new  "mildly  mod- 
ernistic" zigzag  weave,  which  adds  distinctive  charm  and  gives  an  ex- 
tremely soft  effect  to  the  exquisite  pastel  colors  or  the  gay  plaids  in 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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The  Pool  in  the  Walled 
Garden  of  Richard  Bondy 


Robert  E.  Fouler,  Landscape 
Architect  for  the  Pool  Garden, 
as  well  as  the  entire  Bondy 
garden  reproduced  in  June 
Arts  &  Decoration 


The  plaining  in  this  lovely  pool  garden  includes  Cryptome- 
rias  ami  Cedars  for  accents,  together  \>iili  Japanese  Yews, 
a  few  Rhododendrons,  fberis,  and  IMil<>\  Bubolata  for  winter 
effects.  There  i8  also  dogwood,  and  sweet-smelling  annuals 
and  perennials.  Flowering  plants  in  tubs  are  used  around 
the  pool,  and  various  aquatics  are  in  tubs  in  the  pool  itself 
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A  Group  of  Distin- 
guished Rooms:  The 
Ultimate  in  Furnish- 
ing and  Fitting  the 
Bathroom 

Some  Lovely  Examples  of  the 
Modern  Bath  Which  Combine 
Luxury  and  Utility  and  Achieve 
the  Highest  Degree  in  Comfort 


Sea-gulls  and  graceful 
herons  appear  in  the  wall 
decoration  of  this  luxu- 
rious bathroom  in  the 
town  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Donahue 


> 


Elsie  Sloan  Farley.  Decorator 


IN  these  modern  days  of  ceaseless  activity, 
a  hot  bath  often  has  to  take  the  place  of  a 
few  hours  of  much  needed  sleep;  and  due 
to  this,  perhaps,  the  bathroom  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  room  of  strictest  utility  into  a 
room  where  one  finds  relaxation  and  stimulus. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  new  development,  has 
gone  a  change  in  appearance  and  appointments, 
until  in  most  modern  houses  and  apartments, 
the  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  bathroom  is  as 
carefully  planned  as  that  of  the  drawing  room. 

The  bathrooms  illustrated  here  are  typical  of 
the  modern,  luxurious  bathroom  which  is  often 
combined  with  a  dressing  room.  A  guest  bath- 
room in  the  town  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
P.  Donahue  is  done  in  a  general  color  scheme  of 
turquoise  and  peach.  Pink  Sienna  marble  is  used 
for  the  tub,  with  metal  fixtures  of  gilt.  The 
carpet  is  a  peach-yellow  and  the  window  draper- 
ies are  turquoise  and  peach,  as  well  as  the 
drapery  of  the  dressing  table.  The  beautiful  wall 
decorations  were  done  by  the  Baroness  Doblhoff 
of  Vienna,  and  show  white  sea-gulls  and  graceful 
white  herons  with  brilliant  red  beaks,  against  a 
background  of  tropical  blue. 

African  onyx  in  mottled  red,  white  and  black 
is  used  for  the  floor  in  a  bathroom  in  the  New 
York  apartment  of  A.  J.  Kobler,  Esquire.  The 
walls  are  of  buff  colored  tile  and  the  cove  ceiling 
of  ornamental  plaster  is  old  ivory.  In  this  luxu- 
rious room,  the  tub  is  sunk  about  two  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  with  two  steps  leading 
down.  The  tub  itself  is  of  colored  mosaic,  and 
the  railing  around  it  of  gold  plaited  bronze,  as 
are  the  other  metal  fixtures.  Over  the  tub  is  a 
bas  relief  in  the  same  metal.  The  hand  basin, 
also  of  African  onyx,  has  an  ornamental,  painted 
wood  enclosure,  with  recessed  mirror  and  shelves 


The  floor  of  the  bathroom 
of  Mr.  Kobler  in  his  New 
York  apartment  is  Afri- 
can onyx  in  tones  of  red, 
white  and  black.  The  tub 
is  mosaic 

French  &  Co.,  Decorators 

■r- 
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above.  The  shower  and 
toilet  are  in  enclosed 
niches. 

Slightly  more  con- 
servative in  treatment 
but  equally  luxurious 
is  one  of  the  bathrooms 
in  the  home  of  E.  J. 
Stotesbury,  Esquire,  at 
Palm  Beach.  The 
marble  tub  with  its 
stepping  stone  of 
marble  is  set  in  a  small 
curved  recess  which 
has  marble  walls,  and 
curtains  which  shut  it 
off  from  the  room.  The 
floor  is  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  the 
walls  are  panelled  in 
wood.  When  the  tub  is 
curtained  off,  the  room 
is  an  elegant  dressing 
room  with  all  the  nec- 
essary appointments. 

In  the  home  of 
Joseph  Snellenburg  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  most  attractive 
bathrooms  has  an  in- 
teresting arrangement 
of  reflecting  mirrors. 
One  mirror  is  over  the 
sunken  tub,  which  is 
of  deep  pink  marble 
with  a  band  of  black 
marble.  The  other  mir- 
ror is  over  the  wash 
basin  which  is  carved 
out  of  a  solid  block  of 
the  same  marble  used 
for  the  tub.  Over  the 
tub  is  a  dolphin  carved 
in  a  marble  slab  from 
which   gushes  the  wa- 


t 
The  tub  set  in  a  curtained 
recess  is  a  practical  ar- 
rangement for  the  com- 
bined bath  and  dressing 
room,  in  the  Palm  Beach 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Stotesbury 


Mirrors  reflect  the  tub 
and  bowl  carved  out  of  a 
solid  rock  of  pink  marble 
in  this  simple,  beautiful 
bathroom  in  the  Philadel- 
phia home  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Snellenburg 


Addison  Mizner,  Architect 


Apricot  and  green  are  the 
colors  chosen  for  this 
bathroom,  the  black  mar- 
ble floor  creating  the  note 
of  contrast.  The  curtains, 
stool  cover  and  window 
drapery   are   in   harmony 


Seventh  in  a  Series  of 
Distinguished  Rooms. 
In  the  December 
issue  interesting  Nur- 
series will  be  shown 


PHOTO  BY  MATTIE  EDWARDS  HEWITT 


Milton  II.  Blum.  Decorator 
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McMillen.  hie.  Decoratort 
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ter.  The  floor  is  of  a  light  pink  and  cream 
marble  and  the  walls  are  painted  cream 
color.  The  toilet  and  shower  are  in  separate 
recesses.  Crystal  chandeliers  and  wall  fix- 
tures are  used  in  this  lovely  room. 

An  attractive  bathroom  in  the  home  of 
Duncan  A.  Holmes,  Esquire,  has  the  bath- 
tub of  terre  verte,  marbleized,  set  in  a  niche 
with  shower  curtains  of  apricot  color  and 
the  window  draperies  in  the  same  color.  The 
floor  is  of  black  marble  and  the  walls  pale 
apricot,  marbleized.  The  mirror  over  the  tub 
is  painted  in  an  amusing  manner  in  green, 
cream  and  gold. 

Reminiscent  of  bathrooms  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  old  Roman  palaces  is  a  bathroom 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  at  Pebble 
Beach,  California.  The  walls  are  of  Doria 
stone,  with  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
The  huge  sunken  tub  is  a  brilliant  blue,  with 
an  outer  band  of  mosaic  in  blue  and  white; 
and  the  floor  is  also  of  colored  mosaic. 
In  the  apartment   of  Mr.   Grover  Whalen, 


Esquire,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  bathrooms 
has  the  walls  covered  in  an  imported  marble- 
ized paper  and  the  floor  is  covered  in  marble- 
ized linoleum  with  a  central  star  design. 
The  tub  is  set  in  a  niche,  as  is  also  the  shower 
and  toilet.  The  bathroom  is  used  also  as  a 
dressing  room,  and  has  delightful  pieces  of 
French  Provincial  furniture.  The  draperies 
are  of  bright  orange,  with  yellow  gauze  used 
for  the  glass  curtains. 

That  the  smaller  bathroom  may  be  made 
just  as  inviting  and  comfortable  as  the  more 
luxurious,  is  proven  by  a  bathroom  in  the 
New  York  apartment  of  Miss  Kathryn 
Murphy.  Here  the  built-in  tub  has  curtains 
of  pale  green  with  a  trim  of  rose  colored 
ribbon.  The  same  treatment  is  used  on  the 
hand  basin.  Silver  tile  is  used  on  the  walls, 


Reminiscent  of  the  baths  found  in  the 
ruins  of  old  Roman  palaces  is  this  sunk- 
en tub  in  a  floor  of  mosaic,  in  the  home 
of    Mrs.    Paul    Fagan    at    Pebble    Reach 


Below 

A  combined  dress- 
ing and  bathroom, 
in  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grov- 
er Whalen,  is  done 
in  tones  of  black 
and  white,  yellow 
and  orange,  with 
French  Provincial 
furniture 

Right,  below 
The  smaller  bath- 
room may  be  made 
as  comfortable  and 
inviting  as  one  more 
luxurious  with 
cheerful  color 
scheme  and  acces- 
sories. In  the  New 
'  York  apartment  of 
Miss  Kathryn  Mur- 
phy 

George  Washington  Smith,  Architect 
John   IT  nnnmnker.  Decorators 


and  above  the  tile  is  a  delightful  paper  of 
pale  green  with  rose  colored  flowers.  A  pot 
of  ivy  on  the  window  sill,  shining  crystal 
bathroom  bottles  and  towels  in  pale  green 
and  rose  add  to  the  charm  and  cheerful 
atmosphere  of  the  room. 

There  literally  seems  no  end  to  the  charm 
to  be  developed  in  the  modern  bathroom. 
It  may  be  made  very  classic,  quite  Pom- 
peiian,  or,  very  intimate  and  playful,  with  all 
sorts  of  sea  animals  disporting  themselves 
in  the  tiles  on  the  walls  and  floor.  And  the 
colors  for  the  modern  bathroom  are  too  de- 
lightful. The  rubber  curtains  and  sheets  come 
in  every  conceivable  brilliant  and  pastel  tone 
and  the  bath  and  wash  stands  themselves 
may  be  had  to  match  any  color  scheme.  As  a 
rule,  however  gay  the  bathroom  may  be  in 
color  and  draperies,  there  is  a  certain  aus- 
terity to  the  outline,  especially  where  any 
architectural  treatment  is  introduced,  as  in 
the  Grover  Whalen  room.  In  the  main,  there 
is  a  suggestion  in  the  decoration  of  the  gen- 
eral period  of  the 
interior  of  the 
house,  although 
this  is  not  essen- 
tial. In  matters 
of  fittings,  one 
finds  the  extreme 
of  convenience  in 
hot  and  cold  and 
salt  water  sup- 
ply, in  beautiful 
fixtures,  in  the 
very  last  word  in 
the  way  of  co- 
lognes, toilet 
waters,  scented 
salts, powders, etc. 
The  large  bath- 
room often  in- 
cludes the  equip- 
ment of  the  dres- 
sing room  with 
a  beauty  table, 
and  low  dresser. 


PHOTO  BY   DRIX   DURYEA 


Pierre  Dutel.  Decorator 
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Highways  and  Byways  of  Romance 

Through  the  Old  World  and  the  New— Sunlit  Autumn 
Trails  of  Rapture— Picturesque  Places  and  Peculiar 
People— Hunting  Holiday  Happiness,  Here  and  Abroad 

By  HENRY  WELLINGTON  WACK  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Author  of:  The  Religion  of  Travel — Autumn  in  the  Mountains — Ports  0'  Heart's  Desire — Lamps  of  Memory — The   Glory  of  Dead  Kingdoms,  etc. 


"I  have  dipped  my  paddle  deeply,  I  go 

gliding  long  and  far, 
Where  the  foot  of  man  is  alien,  and  the 

little  wild  things  are. 
There  is  in  my  heart  a  rapture  such  as 

man   could  never  feel. 
With  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  or  his  hand 

upon  the  reel!" 

IN  that  precious  little  storehouse  of 
jeweled  light  from  the  Orient — ■ 
The  Wisdom  of  the  Chinese — by 
our  fellow-rambler,  Brian  Browne,  the 
American  traveler  abroad  will  find  one 
of  the  surprises  of  a  lifetime.  As  a 
people  intent  on  our  own  affairs  and 
skeptical  of  "heathen"  civilizations — 
as  we  smugly  refer  to  them  in  our  own 
darkness — we,  who  frequently  traverse 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  unseemly  haste, 
have  never  discovered  the  Chinese  in 
the  China  of  earlier  dynasties.  We  are, 
therefore,  amazed  when,  in  The  Eastern 
Question,  Sir  Robert  Hart  says  so  much  in 


\  few  ..I  the  500 
Buddhas  in  the 
Temple  of  the 
Genii,  Canton, 
China  .     I  li  e  y 

\  l\  a<  ion- 
Iv.    (.cpi,    I,     •     t   .,. 

in       Pacific 


Ox  Transport  in  Sumatra — a  native  slow  trans- 
it system  that  will   not  budge  before  modern 
progress.  Courtesy  Thos.  Cook  &  Son 


favor  of  a  people  whom  our  travelers 
frequently  observe  superficially,  sel- 
dom study  profoundly.  "They  are 
well-behaved,  law-abiding,  intelligent, 
economical  and  industrious;  they  can 
learn  anything  and  do  anything;  they 
are  punctiliously  polite;  they  worship 
talent;  and  they  believe  in  right  so 
firmly  that  they  scorn  to  think  it  re- 
quires to  be  supported  or  enforced  by 
might  .  .  .  they  possess  and  practice  an 
admirable  system  of  ethics,  and  they 
are  generous,  charitable  and  fond  of 
good  works;  they  never  forget  a  favor, 
they  make  rich  return  for  any  kindness 
.  .  .  they  are  wonderfully  gifted  with 
common  sense.  ...  In  no  country  has 
'Honor  thy  father  and  mother'  been  so 
religiously  obeyed,  and  because  it  is  so 
their  days  are  long  in  the  land  God 
has  given  them." 
Round-the-world  tourists  this  winter  may 
remember  this  with  profit,  as  they  stop  and 


Ruins  of  a  Greek 
Temple  at  Taor- 
m  i  n  a ,  Italian 
Riviera,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Cour- 
tesy Hamburg- 
American     Line 
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look  around  in  the  Orient.  Those  parts 
of  China  visited  on  next  Winter's  Cruises 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  civil  dis- 
turbance. At  least  that  is  the  travelers'  hope. 
Our  Autumn  is  the  season  of  nature's 
magnificence.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more 
beautiful  than  the  glory 
of  our  mountains  when 
the  wine  tints  of  the  maple 
warm  the  amber  tones  of 
birch.  Each  little  hill  and 
mount  seems  to  distil  its 
own  hazy,  romantic  cool- 
ness when  the  mantle  of 
evening  descends  upon  a 
sunny  day.  Brooks  that 
gasped  with  parched  beds 
in  summer,  now  gurgle 
and  gossip  again  in  their 
regained  gladness.  The 
sun  is  brassy  in  its  hard- 
ened noonday  glare.  Mists 
of  an  orchid  texture  veil 

"Wajang  Koelit,"  or  Leather 
Opera,  by  Javanese  musicians, 
attended  by  world  tourists  on 
the  S.  S.  Resolute  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line 


View  of  the  beautiful  Harbor  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  the 
foreground.    Courtesv   Ewing   Galloway,   New 
York 


and  moor.  It  is  time  to  summon  the  dog, 
take  up  the  staff,  the  gun  and  sketchbox, 
and  go  forth  into  the  cool  depths  of  the 
forest,  glade  and  field,  and  there — -"Have 
little  care  that  life  is  brief,  and  less  that 
Art  is  long.  Success  is  in 
the  silences,  though  fame 
is  in  the  song." 

PLAN  HOLIDAY  AND  WIN- 
TER VOYAGES   now: 

This  is  the  month  when 
prudent  travelers  plan 
their  autumn,  holiday  and 
winter  voyages.  Begin- 
ning with  short  Thanks- 
giving cruises  to  the  West 
Indies,  Bermuda,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  New  Orleans, 
Mexico  and  California, 
the  cool-weather  travel 
season     for     short     trips 

Native  Samoan  Square  on  a 
Market  Day,  Island  of  Upola, 
Samoa,  where  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  lived  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  and 
greatly  befriended  the  na- 
tives. Photo  by  Burton 
Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 


the  early 
morning  in  a 
peach  bloom 
glamour. 
From  an  in- 
tangible mir- 
a  g  e ,  the 
dawn  soon 
glows  into 
a  glorious  ef- 
fulgence of 
golden  light. 
Subtle  blue 
and  azure 
vapors  fon- 
dle the  base 
of  tree  and 
shrub.  A  be- 
jeweled  bri- 
dal veil  of 
gossamer 
moisture  be- 
glints  the 
scenic  splen- 
dor of  au- 
tumn days 
on  mount 
and  mead- 
ow, in  marsh 


extends,  in 
December, 
into  the 
longer  for- 
eign voyages 
— the  Medi- 
terranean, 
South  Afri- 
can, Span- 
ish, Holy 
Land,  Jap- 
a  n  e  s  e  , 
Hawaiian, 
Australian, 
Pacific  Is- 
lands and 
the  great 
round  -  the  - 
world  voy- 
ages of  four 
months  and 
longer. 

The  Amer- 
ican habit 
of  traveling 
on  land 
and  sea  is 
(Cont.  on 
page  108) 
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Architect  for  Restoration — Peter  Soderlund 

A  FEW  years  ago  on  a  tree-lined 
New  England  street  stood  a 
'little  house  of  honorable  ances- 
try but  very  shabby  appearance. 
From  under  beautiful  old  shade  trees 
it  looked  out  upon  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Narragansett  Bay.  Inside, 
floor  boards  creaked  and  windows 
rattled  when  east  winds  blew  across 
the  salt  marshes,  and  one  was  a  little 
apprehensive  of  the  ceilings.  But  cer- 
tain home-loving  eyes  saw  its  dormant 
charms,  and  the  patient  old  house 
which  has  watched  the  doings  of  the 
town  of  East  Greenwich,  a  part  of  the 
town  of  Warwick,  since  1750  when  it 
was  built  by  Captain  Oliver  Gardiner, 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  became 
the  delightful  present  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Allen. 

Captain  Gardiner  was  a  sea  captain 
and  lived  there  many  years.  After  his 
death,  the  house  changed  hands  num- 
erous times.  In  1923  Mr.  Allen  bought 
it    from    the    estate    of    Thomas    W. 
Chace,    of   Providence.   The   work  of 
restoring  it  was  done  by  Peter  Soderlund, 
architect,  but  the  interior  work  was  done 
under    Mrs.   Allen's  personal   supervision. 
Old    houses    have    al- 
ways been  an  interest- 
ing study  to  her,  and 
the    perfect    harmony 
of  color  and  the  splen- 
did     arrangement     of 
every  room  of  her  home 
bespeaks   this   interest. 
The  house  is  white 
With  moss  green  blinds, 
and    in   su  '^reen 

and  white  awnings 
protect  it  from  the 
sun.  There  are  huge 
original    chimney 

'  he  house 
to    take    care    of    the 
live    fireplace 
nal 

II  and  I,  hinges,  ship 
hinges,  old  bi 
cludii 

nier  b<   mi  in  the  1 
room,  .ind  brass 

wen-  a    |  mi  I    of   I1 

house. 

MOSI      of      the      flir- 

nishings  an'   ant 
having    been     in     the 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TONY  VON  HORN 


The  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  B.  Al- 
len at  East  Green- 
wich,   Rhode    Island 


Corner  of  the  living 
room  charmingly 
done  in  genuine  Early 
American  fashion 


Colonial  Home 

Nearly  Two 
Centuries  Old 

The  Restoration  of  the  Old 
Captain  Gardiner  Place  at 
Narragansett  Has  Been  an 
Artistic  Success  Both  in  the 
Architecture  and  Furnishings 

By  ROSAMOND  MONTAGUE 
HANSCOM 


family  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or 
more,  Mr.  Allen  being  a  descendant  of 
Roger  Williams,  also  of  Richard  Water- 
man, one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town 
of  Warwick  in  which  the  house  is  located. 
Square  meshed  net  curtains  of  orange 
with  apple  green  borders  are  a  brilliant 
contrast  to  the  white  inside  shutters  in 
the  living  room.  The  scenic  wall  paper, 
which  is  a  copy  of  an  old  design,  is  in 
two  shades  of  gray.  The  rug  is  in  shades 
of  blue.  This  is  a  particularly  beautiful 
room  facing  the  bay.  The  mantel  is  old 
and  the  tiles  were  in  all  probability 
brought  home  by  Captain  Gardiner 
from  one  of  his  voyages  to  distant 
lands.  Lovely  old  candelabra,  with  crys- 
tal pendants,  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  use  of  electricity  form  an  in- 
teresting mantel  group.  Maple  ladder- 
back  chairs,  a  very  beautiful  drop  leaf 
table,  and  other  antiques  contribute  to 
the  charm  of  the  living  room.  The  cab- 
inet desk  which  is  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph at  the  left  is  very  old  and  very  lovely. 

Fireplace  side  of  the  living  room,  fin- 
ished and  furnished  most  appro- 
priately to  the  date   of  the  old  house 
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O/IS 


MASTER 

OF 
DESIGN 


WOOD    CARVER 


OF 


RENOWN 
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.X  the  difficult  art  of  wood 
carving.  Grinling  Gibbons,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  achieved  a  skill  unexcelled  to  this  day. 
His  elaborate,  intricate  carvings,  which  deco- 
rate the  choir  stalls  at  St.  Paul's,  the  rooms  at 
Kensington  Palace  and  Hampton  Court,  England, 
are  valued  beyond  price.  Nowhere  did  his 
supreme  artistry  in  design  and  execution  have 
juore  successful  play  than  in  the  wealth  of  carv- 
mg  he  did  for  the  Duke  of  Somerset  at  Petworth. 

BROCATELLE    INSPIRED    BY    GIBBONS 

Schumacher  has  taken  inspiration  from  these 
famous  carvings  and,  with  consummate  skill, 
woven  a  brocatelle  of  singular  beauty. 


You  will  find  in  the  Schumacher  collections 
authentic  designs  of  all  periods  as  well  as  an 
extensive  range  of  trimmings  to  harmonize  with 
every  type  of  fabric. 

"Fabrics — the  Key  to  Successful  Decoration"  .  .  . 
This  generously  illustrated  booklet  suggests  a 
wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for  fabrics.    It 


will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge,  upon  request. 

Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.B-11,00 
West  40th  Street,  New  York,  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers and  Distributors  to  the  Trade  only  of 
decorative  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics.  Offices 
also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit. 


These  carvings  around  the  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Seymour  at  Petworth  show  Gibbons'  mastery  of  intri- 
cate design  and  his  faultless  skill  in  ivood  carving. 
(Cuts  from   "Grinling  Gibbons   and  the  Woodwork   of   His 
Age,"  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

This  Schumacher  brocatelle,  inspired  by  the  Grinling 
Gibbons  wood  carvings,  has  a  very  soft  texture  almost 
as  pliant  as  satin,  allowing  unusually  beautiful  drap- 
ing possibilities. 
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Dining  room  in  the  Allen 
home.  Color  scheme  here  is 
yellow  anil  green.  China,  pew- 
ter and  glass  are  all  heir- 
looms 

the  floor  which  is  green.  Most 
of  the  pieces  in  this  room  are 
also  heirlooms  of  the  owner's 
family.  One  of  the  carved 
maple  four-poster  beds  is  an 
original  and  the  other  is  a  very 
beautiful  reproduction. 

The  sturdy  comfortable 
pieces  of  furniture  chosen  for 
the  Allen  home  remind  us  that 
comfort  was  the  real  idea  of 
home  making  and  homebuild- 
ing  with  our  Puritan  ancestors. 
The  spacious  rooms  of  this 
New  England  house,  the  sen- 
sible plainness  and  dignity  of 
its  appointments,  speak  well 
for  such  ideas.  The  beauty  of 
this  particular  home  is  due  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  owners 
for  things  in  keeping  with  the 
romance  of  the  old  house  it- 
self, both  exterior  and  interior. 


and  King  Streets.  They  came  of  a  family  of 
potters  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  they  made  red  clay  cups  and  saucers 
and  plates  to  supply  not  only  East  Greenwich! 
but  all  the  places  along  the  bay,  for  importa- 
tions were  at  a  standstill.  They  dug  the  clay 
from  nearby  and  carried  it  to  their  shop.  There 
is  little  of  this  pottery  to  be  found  today. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  story  connected 
with  the  barn  which  was  originally  on  the 
place  but  which  has  recently  been  removed. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  prison  dur- 
ing the  stormy  days  of  Colonial  times,  and 
the  children  who  played  there  just  before  it 
was  destroyed  told  excited  tales  of  climb- 
ing down  ladders  to  dark  dungeons  below, 
where  chains  attached  to  the  walls  were  mute 
evidence  of  the  use  to  which  this  place  was 
at  one  time  put.  The  bolder  young  adven- 
turers explored  the  underground  passage- 
ways, but  the  more  timid  youngsters  gener- 
ally scrambled  up  and  out  to  tell  of  the 
awesome  place  they  had  seen. 

Most  of  the  pieces  in  the  bedroom  are  also 

heirlooms,  including  a  maple  four-poster 

bed,  some  old  Windsor  chairs,  and  hook 

rugs 


v 


Through  French  doors  beside  the  fire- 
place, one  steps  from  the  living  room  onto 
the  roomy  piazza,  just  a  step  up  from  the 
lawn.  There,  against  the  massive  stone 
chimney  is  a  high-back  wooden  settle. 

In  the  dining  room  is  very  old  yellow  wall 
paper  of  geometric  design  which  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  color  scheme  of  this 
room  is  particularly  lovely.  There  are  apple 
green  and  yellow  curtains.  The  old  painted 
chairs  in  the  alcove  are  yellow.  Colorful  old 
china  and  gleaming  silver  are  on  the  shelves 
of  the  corner  cupboard,  which  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  Colonial  cupboard,  while  pewter 
chargers,  plates,  porringers  and  other  pewter 
objects  glow  on  the  shelves  of  the  open  cup- 
board with  matching  top  moulding.  The  rich 
colors  of  old  glass  are  reflected  from  pieces 
on  shelves  in  one  of  the  windows.  The  Lowe- 
stoft punch  bowl  is  a  family  heirloom.  The 
fireplace  in  this  room  is  al  o  bordered  with 
old  tiles. 

In  the  bedroom  show  hi  wall  paper  has 
a  sand  ground  with  rider,  ,md  yel- 

low flowers.  The  frilled  back   .  urtains 

are  green  and  lavender,  and  hi  e  colors  are 
repeated  in  the  woven  and  hooked  ru| 


Corner  of  the  dining  room, 
interestingly  finished  with 
early  American  painted  chairs, 
a  fine  old  court  cupboard, 
and  some  old  pewter 

During  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  Town  of  East  Greenwich, 
in  1927,  the  Allen  home  was 
opened  to  the  public.  It  proved 
a  most  interesting  link  with  the 
past  history  of  this  Rhode 
Island  settlement  which  has 
such  an  alluring  background  for 
stories  of  historical  interest. 
Here,  in  1774,  the  Kentish 
Guards  formed,  a  group  of  180 
valiant  men  who  banded  to- 
gether to  protect  their  lives  and 
their  property.  The  organiza- 
tion became  a  part  of  the  Co- 
lonial army  and  is  still  active 
as  a  military  unit. 

East  Greenwich  pottery  was 
first  made  in  this  town  in  1775 
by  Samuel  and  Isaac  Upton, 
brothers  who  had  a  shop  and 
kiln  at  the  corner  of  Marlboro 
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Rich  in  Texture,  brilliant  in  Tone, 
Orinoka  Colorfast  draperies  give  the  Spanish  Room 

its  Striking  Charm 


UNDER  a  brilliant  southern  sky,  the  Spanish  house 
lies  low  and  graceful.  Autumn  sunlight  floods  it  in 
golden  waves.  But  within  are  great,  cool  rooms, 
whose  quiet  walls  provide  a  restful  background 
for  rich  furnishings. 

This  house  must  be  curtained  and  upholstered 
with  more  than  casual  care,  for  only  permanent 
colors  can  withstand  the  intense  light  of  a  sub- 
tropical climate.  Only  Orinoka  Colorfast  Fab- 
rics will  give  you  at  once  the  rare  loveliness  of 
authentic  Spanish  designs  and  the  unquestioned 
assurance  that  even  under  these  severe  conditions 
their  beauty  will  not  fade. 

This  handsome  Spanish  grille  chenille  which 
curtains  the  casement  doors  will  lose  not  a  tin^e 
of  its  striking  color.  This  Chambord  damask  chair 
may  stand  in  a  sunny  corner  for  months.  These 
satin  cushions  will  never  be  streaked  where  the 
light  has  beaten  upon  them.  For  all  these  ma- 
terials are  woven  threads,  hand-dyed  by  a  special 
process.  And  the  patterns  are  as  exquisite  as  some 
delicate  tracery  of  wrought-iron  work  which  you 
might  see  in  romantic  Seville  or  Barcelona  .  .  . 
sources,  indeed,  from  which  we  took  them. 

For  other  rooms,  in  other  styles,  there  are  equally 
beautiful  Orinoka  Fabrics  .  .  .  satins,  brocades, 
and  taffetas  .  .  .  tapestries  .  .  .  velours  .  .  .  metal 
cloths  .  .  .  colors  and  textures  for  any  decorative 
plan  you  may  wish  to  follow.  The  range  of 
Orinoka  colorfast  designs  is  truly  extraordinary. 
Select  them  when  you  are  furnishing  your  home. 
The  Orinoka  Mills,  183  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


O 
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Draperies  for  the  Spanish  room  reproduce  the  delicate  wrought-iron  work 
of  old  Seville.  From  the  1930  Orinoka  booklet 


Send  20  cents  for  a  full-color  booklet 

of  neiu  interiors 

Hope  Harvey,  authority  on  decoration,  has  planned  twelve 
rooms  in  correct  period  styles  in  the  1930  Orinoka  book- 
let. Appropriate  materials  for  hangings  and  upholstery 
are  reproduced  in  color.  For  a  copy,  enclose  20  cents 
(in   coin)  with  the  coupon. 


Orinoka    Colorfast   Draperies    are    guaranteed 

sun  and  tubfast 

The  Orinoka  Mills  guarantee  every  yard  of  Orinoka  Sun- 
fast  Fabrics  you  buy.  If  the  color  changes  from  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is  author- 
ized to  replace  with  new  goods  or  refund  the  purchase 
price.    Look  for  the  guarantee  tag  on  every  bolt. 


DRAPERIES  .  .  .  COLORS  GUARANTEED 
SUN  AND  TUBFAST 


THE  ORINOKA  MILLS,  183  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York  City 

Gentlemen:    I  should  like  a  copy  of  the  1930  Orinoka  booklet, 

"Draperies  and 

Color  Harmony."    I  am  enclosing  20  cents  in  coin. 

Vim 

City                                                                     State 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

Construction  in  Floors  and  Walls  that  Will  Reduce  Noise  Is  Becoming 
a  Matter  of  Increasing  Importance  to  Builders  and  Owners  of  Homes 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

\~>i>laiit   Professor   of   Architecture,   Columbia    University 


I 


MEN  and  women  who  are  building  fine 
houses  are  increasingly  interested  in 
the  construction  problems  of  their 
houses,  as  well,  of  course,  as  in  the  architec- 
ture and  interior  decoration.  For  some  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  great  interest  in 
home  building  among  home-owners  and  in 
interior  decoration  among  home-makers,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  there  has 
been  such  a  wide-spread,  intelligent  interest 
in  the  way  houses  are  made  and  finished. 

This  may  be  because  Americans  are  be- 
coming more  a  body  of  home  lovers  who 
want  permanent  homes — homes  not  only  to 
gladden  the  days  of  the  owners,  but  to  be 
inherited  by  generation  after  generation.  And 
so,  perforce,  the  actual  construction  of  the 
house  has  become  of  really  vital  importance 
and  interest — how  the  walls  are  built,  just 
what  is  done  with  the  floors  to  make  them 
permanent  and  shut  out  the  noise,  just  how 
windows  and  doors  are  constructed  and  set 
in  as  shields  against  drafts,  the  placing  of  a 
house  for  sunlight  and  adequate  wind.  In 
fact,  every  point  of  view  that  makes  a  home 
more  desirable  to  live  in  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  inherit. 

It  is  because  of  this  increased  interest  in 
all  the  detail  of  building  that  we  are  pub- 
lishing, month  after  month,  building  articles 
by  people  of  authority. 

Ordinarily  we  have  to  accept  the  inade- 
quate   protection    against    the    unwanted 
noise  afforded  by  the  usual  methods  of  con- 
struction, because  little  or  no  thought  is 
I  to  this  matter.  However,  this  indiffer- 
'I  new  and  better  methods 
-unci  insulation  are  being  invented. 
The  problem  h;.  ■  to 
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distinction  discovered  in  a  laboratory  test 
means  nothing  so  far  as  the  human  ear 
can  detect.  Methods  suggested  for  cor- 
rection, too,  are  often  so  complicated  that 
many  mistakes  in  execution  are  made  by 
workmen  to  the  complete  nullification  of 
the  sound  deadening  qualities. 

For  example,  in  building  a  wooden  floor 
that  transmits  less  noise  than  the  usual 
one,  there  has  been  used  for  many  years  a 
type,  called  the  floating-floor,  which  if 
correctly  built  is  fairly  efficient,  but  can 
be  easily  spoiled  by  one  or  two  nails 
driven  too  far.  The  common  method 
of  constructing  a  wooden  floor  of  two 
by  ten  inch  wooden  joists  with  rough 
floor  boards  on  top,  then  a  layer  of 
building  paper  and  the  finished  floor 
nailed  on  this,  sets  up  no  barrier  to  the 
sound  of  foot  steps.  If  the  plaster  ceil- 
ing is  not  built  below  and  the  beams 
left  exposed,  the  noise  transmitted  is 
very  intense.  For  this  reason,  in  non- 
fireproof  apartments  and  in  ordinary 
homes,  the  noises  above  are  heard  dis- 
tinctly below.  To  correct  the  evils  of  such 
a  floor,  the  above  mentioned  floating-floor 
was  invented,  which  consists  of  replacing 
the  building  paper  with  a  thick  quilt  of 
hair,  vegetable  fiber  or  eel  grass  and  then 
laying  the  finished  floor  on  top  of  this 
without  nailing  through  the  quilt.  One 
nail  that  connects  top  floor  with  under- 
floor  may  spoil  the  noise  deadening  prop- 
erties of  the  whole  construction.  As  the 
top  flooring  must  be  nailed  to  something, 
strips  of  one  by  three  wood,  known  as 
sleepers,  are  laid  every  16  inches  on  top  of 
the  quilting  and  the  floor  boards  nailed  to 
them.  But  all  this  work  to  cut  down  on  the 
sound  transmission  is  lost  if  one  or  two  nails 


wasted,  even  when  the  floor  is  well  built. 
If  any  reader  desires  to  soften  the  noise 
of  feet  on  the  floor  above  the  living  room, 
study,  library,  den  or  dining  room  in  a  house 
already  built,  one  of  the  best  and  simplest 
methods  is  to  buy  an  under-rug,  made  of 
sheets  of  sponge-rubber  cemented  together. 
Although  this  is  practically  a  new  use  for 
sponge  .rubber,  yet  when  it  is  put  under  a 
carpet  of  rug,  the  absorption  of  the  noise  of 
treading  feet  is  marked.  The  rugs,  too,  take 
on  a  feeling  of  luxury  and  softness  not  possi- 
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are  driven   through   the  quilting  to  the  im- 

derfloor.  This  is  a  mistake  that  is  so  easily 

am!  so  hard  to  correct  that  often  the 

money  spent  to  build  such  a  floor  seems 


Finished  floor  nailed  to 
sleepers  which  lay  on  the 
insulatincj  quill  .  One  nail 
that  pcoetratc-o  thru  quilt  to 
under  \\oor  tr>^\^  ^pcul  aound. 
proof  m<J. 
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ble  to  describe — a  detail  of  genuine  value. 
The  usual  fireproof  floor  construction  used 
in  high  grade  apartments  is  in  itself  a  fair 
protection  against  sound  transmission,  be- 
cause the  rough  underflooring  is  nailed  to 
wooden  sleepers  that  are  laid  on  cinder  fill 
over  the  reinforced  concrete  floor  slabs.  This 
cinder  fill  has  a  deadening  effect  on  sounds 
from  above. 

Now  curiously  enough,  although  this 
floor  construction  in  fireproof  apartments 
is  a  better  noise  barrier  than  that  used  in 
non-fireproof  buildings,  yet  the  partitions 
usually  set  up  in  the  cheaper  type  of  build- 
ing are  better  sound  deadeners  than  those 
used  in  the  former.  In  the  non-fireproof 
buildings,  the  partitions  are  made  of  wood 
studs  with  plaster  on  wood  lath,  each  side. 
When  the  plaster  is  the  old-fashioned,  soft 
lime-plaster,  the  sound  insulation  proper- 
ties of  such  a  partition  are  better  than  any 
known  type.  Conversation  carried  on  in  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice  is  reduced  to  inaudi- 
bility on  the  opposite  side  of  the  partition, 
and  if  there  are  the  usual  external  noises  of 
the  street  coming  in  through  the  windows, 
a  shout  on  the  other  side  is  hardly  notice- 
able. However,  today  the  effectiveness  of 
this  type  of  partition  as  a  sound  barrier  is 
usually  lessened,  because  the  plaster  com- 
monly put  in  is  harder,  having  a  good  deal 
of  gypsum  in  it.  These  hard  wall  plasters 
although  providing  many  advantages  reduce 
the  noise  insulation  of  the  construction.  Yet 
even  with  the  hard  wall  plasters,  this  parti- 
(Continucd  on  page  104) 
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For  JVLothers  who  spend  rlappy  hours 
with  (^hildren  in  the  ^Jursery 


In  the  nursery,  every  arrangement  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  convenience,  comfort  and  safety.  The  nursery  tele- 
phone contributes  to  all  of  these.  It  makes  it  possible  to  be  with  your  children,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  close  touch  with 
outside  matters  as  well  as  household  affairs.  Appropriate  signaling  devices,  such  as  lights,  buyers  and  soft  bells,  are  available. 


Every  worth-while  young  man  has  friends  he  likes  to  call 

up  often.  And  he  certainly  appreciates  being  able  to  talk 

over  his  own  telephone  .  .  .  in  his  own  room. 


The  daughter  of  the  house  enjoys  the  convenience  of  her  own 

telephone.  It  makes  the  room  so  completely  hers  .  .  .  and 

enlarges  the  circle  of  her  friendships. 


Lhe  nursery  telephone  is 
a  convenient  -pathway  to  the 
outside  world... as  well  as  to 
other  rooms  within  the  home 


Probably  there  is  no  room  in  the  house 
so  important,  in  a  mother's  eyes,  as  the 
nursery.  Quite  naturally,  a  telephone 
should  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  its  equipment. 

It  gives  you  ready  access  to  neigh- 
bors, or  to  friends  in  distant  cities  .  .  . 
and  them  to  you.  It  saves  trying  trips 
to  distant  parts  of  the  house,  and  avoids 
the  necessity  of  interrupting  games  that 
are  so  important  to  children.  When 
away  from  home,  it  lets  you  speak 
directly  with  the  nurse,  without  her 
leaving  the  nursery. 

If  the  children  are  far  beyond  the 
nursery  age  ...  if  they  are,  in  fact, 
almost  young  men  and  women  .  .  . 
telephones  are  still  important.  For  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  have 
their  own  interesting  activities,  and 
they  appreciate  the  convenience  and 
courtesy  of  their  own  telephones  .  .  . 
in  their  own  rooms. 

Telephones  add  to  the  comfort  of 
every  part  of  the  house — and  every 
member  of  the  family.  And  their  cost 
is  nominal.  Let  your  local  Bell  Com- 
pany Business  Office  help  you  plan  the 
most  suitable  telephone  arrangements 
for  your  home. 
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The  Amateur 
Gardener 

By  CRAClf  A.  YOUNG 

Illustrations  courtesy  U  7  ay  side  Gardens 


P.ULBS  for  early  spring  bloom  can  still  be 
put  into  the  ground,  except  in  localities 
where  the  soil  has  frozen  deep  down.  Planting 
now  will  save  rush  in  the  spring,  and  insure 
early  flowers.  Illustrated  on  this  page  are 
some  which  pop  up  so  soon  after  the  snow  has 
gone  that  they  seem  to  be  fragile  bits  of  color 
left  by  the  melting  snowdrifts. 

VA/ATK  R I JLIES  present  a  problem  in  win- 
ter, especially  where  it  is  impossible  to 
flood  the  pool  so  that  the  hardy  lilies  can  live 
under  ice  through  the  freezing  season.  Often 
choice  plants  are  left  to  die  for  want  of  some 
method  of  preserving  them  through  the  win- 
ter. Donald  Glenn,  in  Horticulture,  recom- 
mends this  procedure:  ''When  ice  forms 
on  the  pool  and  the  season  is  definitely 
over,  lift  all  the  plants,  remove  their  leaves 
and  most  of  the  roots  of  the  tropicals, 
label  them  carefully  with  Waned 
paper  tied  around  the  labels. 
separate  hardy  and  tropical  va- 
rieties, and  pack  them  in  boxes 
with  dead  leaves,  keeping  the 
hardy  lilies  in  one  box,  and  the 
tropical  in  another.  Both  boxes 
should  then  be  buried  in  the 
garden  with  a  covering  of  leaves 
and  a  foot  of  soil."  He  advises 
taking  the  hardy  lilies  out  early 
in  April  and  putting  them  into 
the  pool,  but  the  tropical  plants 
should  stay  under  ground  until 
around  May  10,  then  be  kept 
in  tubs  of  warm  water  for  about 
a  month  until  well  started. 

pHODODEXDROXS      a  n  d 

young  evergreen  trees  should 

have    their    roots    well    soaked 

with   water   before   the   ground 


THE  most  interesting  garden  laboratory  in 
America  is  your  own  garden — and  your 
neighbor's.  This  collection  of  practical  ideas 
on  topics  of  seasonal  interest  to  the  gardener 
is  a  regular  feature  of  Ahts  &  Decoration. 
//  you  hare  a  problem  you  tcould  like  to 
have  discussed  here,  or  have  made  some  dis- 
covery which  uill  help  other  gardeners,  ice 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


freezes,  unless  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
rainfall  during  the  autumn.  All  evergreens  winter 
better  when  they  begin  the  freezing  season  with 
plenty  of  moisture  around  their  roots.  There  is  still 
time  to  set  out  young  trees.  The  Bay  State  Xur- 
series  (Xorth  Abington,  Mass.)  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  dwarf  evergreens  which  are  effective  for  use 
on  small  estates.  Mulch  should  be  applied  to  newly 
planted  trees  and  shrubs  even  though  they  are  quite 
hardy.  Evergreens  are  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
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It'll — Spikes  of  Mus- 
cari  or  grape  hya- 
cinths, a  lovely  hlue 
and  very  graceful. 
Mn -cari  does  well  in 
shady  spots 


Right — Calanthus,  or 
snowdrops,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  spring- 
flowering  hulhs.  Plant 
ahout  two  inches  deep 
and    mulch    well 


"III.  AC  CULTURE,"  a  new  book  bv  Tohn 
C.  Wister  (Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co.),  is 
of  especial  interest  to  admirers  of  this  shrub, 
because,  in  spite  of  its  abundance,  there  are 
a  good  many  problems  involved  in  successful 
lilac  culture.  The  book  contains  a  compre- 
hensive coin-  chart  and  list  of  varieties. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS    grown    out    of 

"*  doors  may  be  covered  with  thin  muslin  or 
cheesecloth  shortly  before  the  buds  begin  to 
open.  This  protects  them  from  dust,  wind 
anil  rain,  and  insures  more  nearly  perfect 
SOms.  During  the  blooming  season  ob- 
serve the  largest-flowering  frost-resistant 
plants  and  make  note  of  them  for  planting 
next  season.  Toddys  (Madison,  X.  J.)  are 
showing  an  unusually  attractive  selection  of 


Above — Fritillaria      meleagris.      in 

various  colors,  show  their  delicate 

heads    in    early    April.    Plant    in 

masses   in    somewhat   dry    soil 


Left — Crocus  versi-color,  white, 
feathered  with  ruby-purple,  grow- 
ing in  a  rock  garden.  Plant  bulbs 
about   three   inches   deep,   in   drifts 

novelty  single  chrysanthemums. 
Edward  A.  White,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  just  had  pub- 
lished an  attractive  book  on 
"The  Chrysanthemum  and  Its 
Culture"  (Orange  Judd  Tub. 
Co.) 

JXSECT  PESTS  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  fleshy  stems 
of  plants,  so  a  thorough  clean- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 
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Furnishing  the 


1"T  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  refinement 
-1-  ot  taste  occurring  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ISth  Century  should  affect  all 
manners  and  customs. 

Dining  was  a  custom  affected  as  much  as  any 
other  and  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  the 
most  important  factors  was  that  added  safety 
of  travelling  allowed  people  to  visit  other 
countries  and  to  see  manners  and  modes  differ- 
ent from  their  own.  The  English  gentleman 
who  made  the  Grand  Tour  brought  back  with 
him  more  refined  Continental  customs.  The  im- 
portation of  foodstuffs  which  at  first  were  con- 
sidered great  delicacies,  encouraged  more  elab- 
orate dining. 

This  refinement  of  taste  was  naturally  apparent 
in  furniture.  The  heavy  dining  pieces  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  replaced  by  the  simple, 
graceful  examples  of  the  Queen  Anne  period. 
Chairs  were  more  commonly  made  in  sets  for 
dining  room   use  than  previously,  but  the  arm- 
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No.  J.   The  Dining  Room 

ihair,  symbolic  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  still  retained.  The  "master  chair"  contin- 
ued to  be  used  in  subsequent  periods. 

Dining  tables  of  any  considerable  size  were 
scarce  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century.  At 
first,  drop  leaf  types  with  swinging  supporting 
legs  were  used.  The  first  really  graceful  and 
comfortable  type  occurred  with  the  introduction 
of  the  pedestal  leg,  which  resulted  in  the  pedestal 
dining   table,    so    popular   today. 

Wall  pieces  at  first  had  no  definite  character- 
istics of  their  own.  But  with  the  continued 
added  emphasis  on  the  dining  room  as  an  im- 
portant adjunct  of  the  household,  new  types 
were  developed.  The  Adam  Brothers  were  the 
first  to  design  a  side  table  especially  for  dining 
room  use,  usually  with  an  accompanying  pair 
of  pedestals.  Later  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
made  all  types  of  sideboards  and  side  tables  and 
also  wine  coolers,  knife  boxes,  etc.,  and  today 
we  have  a  profusion  of  extant  models. 


The  gracious  charm  and  dignity  obtainable  in 
a  dining  room  created  from  a  selection  of  18th 
Century  pieces  are  hard  to  surpass.  Such  a  din- 
ing room  group  is  the  one  illustrated  above, 
chosen  from  the  wealth  of  dining  room  pieces 
in  our  Collection.  Decorators  and  dealers  are 
cordially  invited  to  visit  our  showrooms. 


Sheraton  Mahogany  Serpentine  Front  Inlaid  Sidt  board,  C.  1785 

Sheraton   Painted  and   Gilt  Mirror  with   pair 

of  Sconces  to  watch,  C.  1795 

Hepplewhite   Mahonany   Half   Circular   Side 

Tabic,  C.  1775 


Adam     Mahonany     Harp-Back     Chair — 

stronq   Chippendale    influence.   Set   of  7 

—C.  1770 


Jhvis,  Son „&> ^Mun\)csf 

IMPORTERS  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AT  WHOLESALE 

Member  of  the  Antique  8C  Decorative  Arts  League 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Sheraton  Mahogany    3   Pedestal  Dining  Table,  2  extra  leaves,  C.   179(1 
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Georgian  Fireplaces 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


Kent's  publication  shows  a  collection 
of  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  his 
pupil  John  Webb,  and  Gibbs'  treatise 
shows  exactly  how  to  arrive  at  their 
just  proportions.  He  illustrates  his 
method  by  first  showing  examples  of 
the  simple  mantel  type,  and  ends  with 
the  more  elaborate  form  of  mantel- 
piece in  two  stages. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  that  all  the  earlier 
Georgian  interiors  were  of  stucco 
with  wood  trimmings;  many  were 
paneled  in  wood.  Walls  protected  in 
this  manner  are  warmer  and  therefore 
more  comfortable  to  the  occupant 
and  when  the -size  of  the  room  made 


Marble  mantel  from  a  house  on  Marlborough  St.  London,  designed  by 
William  Kent  in  1735.  Courtesy  of  William  H.  Jackson  Co. 


relation  to  its  plan,  a  cove  was  intro- 
duced above  the  entablature;  this 
again  provided  an  excellent  space  for 
further  ornament.  The  whole  was 
then  finished  in  paint,  tinted  to  har- 
monize with  the  furnishings  and  fur- 
ther heightened  in  effect,  when  neces- 
sary, by  the  addition  of  gilding.  This 
description  of  an  Early  Georgian  in- 
terior embodies  the  principles  com- 
mon to  those  masterly  creations  that 
were  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the 
early  part  of  the  previous  century 
and  shows  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  two  periods. 

Prominent  among  the  many  able 


to  collect  together  the  many  and  vari- 
ous designs  produced  by  Inigo  Jones 
in  the  previous  century.  Kent  pub- 
lished these  designs  in  two  volumes 
in  1725,  thus  placing  at  the  service  of 
architect  and  client  alike  a  valuable 
collection  of  designs  which  could  be 
easily  adapted  to  the  new  style. 
Later  in  1730,  James  Gibbs,  an 
English  architect  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity, published  an  excellent  book  of 
rules;  a  veritable  treatise  on  the 
Orders  of  Architecture,  in  which  he 
employed  a  simple  and  easy  method 
for  the  proportioning  of  the  various 
parts  of  Architecture.  This  admirable 


Superb  statuary  marble  mantel,  carved  bj  Flaxman,  from  London  man- 
sion of  tli«'  Marquis  of  Blandford,  ^dam  period.  (  ourtesy  Todhunter,  Inc. 


itei  ts  of  Georgian  pe- 

riod, we  find  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Kent,  a  I     designer  and  able 

decorator.  Kent,  who  had  studied 
both  painting  and  architecture  in 
Italy,  was  fortunate  in  having  as  a 
patron  Lord  Burlington,  who  pro- 
vided the  assistance  that  enabled  him 


ddity  and   precision  of 
luh  thai  it  became 
i'1  i  work  of  reference  for 

buildi      nd  craftsman. 

I  have  singled  out  these  two  pub- 
lications i  on,  at  this  time,  be- 
cause they  both  show  many  chimney- 
pieces  of  similar  <  haracter  and  design. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

used  in  this  member.  This  combina- 
tion was  permissible,  because  it  was 
usual  at  the  time  to  finish  both  wood 
and  plaster  in  paint. 

As  we  progress  towards  the  rnjPdle 
of  the  18th  Century,  the  influence  of 
the  then  prevailing  style  of  France 
asserts  itself — the  style  of  Louis  XV. 
In  France  the  new  movement  had 
developed  into  the  most  typical  of 
all  French  styles;  structural  forms 
and  straight  lines  were  for  the  most 
part  abandoned  for  movement,  sinu- 
ous curves,  rocaille  ornament  and 
asymmetric  balance. 

In  England  the  new  motifs  were 
grafted   on  to  the  earlier   Georgian 


Two  illustrations  on  this  page  are  from  "Gibbs  book  of  Rules"  showing 
typical  Early  Georgian  Mantelpieces,  inspired  by  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones 


this  treatment  practical,  wood  was 
generally  employed. 

The  designer  took  full  advantage 
of  the  technique  employed  by  the 
joiner;  and  gave  a  most  pleasing  ef- 
fect to  the  walls  by  recessing  the 
panels  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  framing.  The  edge  of  the  fram- 
ings were  finished  with  a  small  quarter 
round  moulding,  and  the  panels  were 
sometimes  bevelled  around  the  edges 
to  add  greater  refinement  to  the 
structural  necessity. 

In  these  rooms  the  enrichments  to 
the  mouldings,  doorways  and  mantel- 
pieces, were  of  carved  wood.  Now 
and  again  we  find  the  cornice  of  the 
room  when  rich  in  detail  carried  out 
entirely  in  plaster,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  carving  by  hand  the  many 
enrichments    that     were     sometimes 


architectural  forms.  A  more  frivolous 
type  of  ornament  was  used.  The  in- 
terior treatment  became  lighter  in 
scale,  and  more  varied  in  form  giving 
full  play  at  times  to  the  whim  and 
fancy  of  the  designer,  as  if  the  great 
Chippendale,  by  example,  had  in- 
vaded the  province  of  the  architect. 
So  different  and  mixed  were  the  fea- 
tures both  in  the  furniture  and  the 
background,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
several  new  styles  would  emerge  all 
at  the  same  time. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  several 
designers  to  collect  together  the  scat- 
tered ideas  and  weave  from  them  ^ 
definite  style.  Chippendale  with  tl*« 
aid  of  Locke  and  Copeland  published 
a  book  of  designs  for  furniture  in  the 
new  manner,  in  which  were  several 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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It  is  the  custom 
for  the  groom 
and  families  of 
wealth  to  present 
an  appreciated, 
distinctive  gift  to 
the  bride. 

Diamond   Bracelet 
or  Ribbon  Watches 
are  ideal  gifts. 
They  are  most  dis- 
tinctive, beauti  — 
ful    and  appro- 
priate    

next   in  impor- 
tance, perhaps, 
to  a  Pearl  or 
Diamond  Necklace. 


£**, 


The  magnificence 
of  this  Collection 
ofdewels  o fife  rs 
wide  selection 


BAILEY  BANKS 
S  BIDDLE  CO, 
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Georgian  Fireplaces 
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mantelpieces,  showing  an  attempt  by 
the  furniture  maker  to  influence  the 
architectural  features  of  the  room  to 
be  furnished. 

Abraham  Swan,  a  builder  architect 
of  the  time,  and  a  very  skilful  de- 
signer, published  a  work  on  archi- 
tecture and  interior  decoration,  which 
sums  up  the  situation  and  presents 
in  usable  form,  designs  and  details 
for  wall  treatments,  staircases,  and 
mantelpieces  in  the  new  style,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call 
Chippendale. 

These  antique  Georgian  wood  pan- 
eled rooms  are  in  much  demand  to- 
day. There  is  a  universal  tendency, 
however,  towards  the  removal  of  the 
original  painted  surface,  especially  if 
the  detail  is  rich  in  carving.  Another 
important  reason  that  makes  for  the 
popularity  of  these  early  rooms  is  on 


Mantelpiece  designed  by  Isaac  Ware, 

for    the    Library,    Chesterfield    House, 

Mayfair,    London.    Courtesy    William 

Helburn,  publisher 

account  of  the  natural  coloring  and 
texture  of  the  old  wood  itself  after 
the  paint  has  been  removed.  Upon 
examination  it  would  appear  that  this 
pleasing  tone  was  developed  to  some 
extent  by  the  surface  absorption  of 
pigment  or  vehicle  employed  for  the 
under  coat  of  paint.  The  striping  or 
grain  in  the  wood  has  taken  on  a 
darker  coloring  than  the  surrounding 
surfaces  and  in  effect  it  is  not  unlike 
pencil  cedar. 

Another  notable  architect  and  dec- 
orator of  this  time  was  Isaac  Ware, 
who  designed  many  important  resi- 
dences in  the  metropolis,  including 
Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair.  Lon- 
don. He  in  turn  published  a  book  of 
unusual  merit  "The  Complete  Body 
of  Architecture"  in  which  many  im- 
portant designs  are  included  for  in- 
terior decoration  and  for  chimney- 
pieces,  the  latter  usually  in  marble  in 
different  colors  with  finely  sculptured 
statuary  details  and  with  overmantels 
of  carved  wood. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  one  of  the 
first  to  stem  unrestricted  display  of 
fanciful  ornament,  was  undoubtedly  a 
master  of  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  of  an  academic  type,  insist- 
ing upon  pure  form  based  on  classical 
models.  In  the  interior  treatment  of 
rooms,  the  walls  were  usually  paneled 
in  plaster  with  narrow  pilaster  panels 
with  wider  panels  alternating.  The 
small  panels  were  enriched  with  clas- 
sical ornament  in  low  relief  and 
similar  ornament  was  employed  for 


the  ceiling.  Chambers  was  one  of^fl 
first  to  omit  the  overmantel  featur 
common  to  the  works  of  other  mas- 
ters. He  preferred  a  marble  mantel 
of  classical  form  and  detail  and  a 
continuance  of  the  general  wall  treat- 
ments above.  His  masterpiece  in 
architecture  is  Somerset  House, 
London,  the  interior  of  which,  al-  : 
though  somewhat  austere,  is  very 
chaste  and  pleasing  in  effect. 

The  ruins  of  Herculaneum  had 
been  discovered  quite  early  in  the 
18th  Century  but  it  was  not  until 
1 748  that  excavations  on  a  large  scale 
were  begun  there.  The  same  year  saw 
the  discovery  of  Pompeii.  Like  all 
discoveries  of  ancient  things,  these 
events  had  a  far  reaching  effect  and 
awakened  unusual  interest  in  Ar- 
chaeology. 

The  attention  of  architects,  and 
the  public  generally,  was  drawn  to- 
wards those  ancient  examples  of 
Grecian  art,  which  presently  were  to 
inspire  and  give  form  and  detail  to 
the  Louis  XVI  style  of  France  and 
the  Adam  style  in  England. 

Robert  and  James  Adam,  were  the 
more  brilliant  of  the  four  sons  of  a 
leading  Scotch  architect,  and  the  lead 
ing  exponents  of  the  new  manner  in 
England.  Robert  had  travelled  con- 
siderably in  Europe  as  a  student, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  Italy,  and  influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  the  discoveries  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  decided 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  The  Palace  of 
Diocletian  at  Spalato  in  Dalmatia. 
He  had  as  a  companion,  Clerisseau,  i 
a  French  draughtsman  of  distinc 
tion  and  together  they  studied  /  e 
Palace  decorations. 

James  Adam  also  spent  consider- 
able time  in  Italy  studying  in  com- 
pany with  Antonio  Zucchi,  a  Vene- 
tian decorative  artist.  In  1763  the 
two  brothers  combined  in  practice  in 
London  to  develop  the  style  which 
bears  their  name. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  in- 
terior employed  plastered  surfaces  as 
a  ground  work,  with  classical  details, 
in  the  form  of  an  entablature,  sur- 
base,  and  base,  very  refined  in  profib 
and  rich  in  delicate  ornament.  The 
wall  and  ceiling  surfaces  depended 
upon  slight  projections  in  the  form 
of  mouldings  and  a  profusion  of 
dainty  ornament  and  bas-relief  mod- 
elled in  stucco.  Color  was  essential 
to  the  style,  and  in  addition  to  the 
several  flat  tints  employed,  the  dark- 
est being  reserved  for  the  background 
and  the  lighter  tints  for  the  ornament, 
panel  paintings  were  introduced  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  over- 
ornamented  surfaces,  especially  on 
the  ceilings.  The  mantelpieces  were 
of  exceptional  design  executed  in 
statuary  marble  with  finely  sculp- 
tured detail.  Others  were  composed 
of  various  colored  marbles  in  com- 
bination with  statuary;  others  con- 
structed of  statuary  had  dainty  inlays 
of  colored  marbles  or  of  colored 
composition. 

Classical  door  surrounds,  enriched 
in  carved  wood  and  composition  were 
equally  fine  and  rich  in  detail  and 
doors  were  constructed  of  finely  fig- 
ured mahogany,  toned  and  finished 
to  harmonize  with  the  furniture, 
others  were  finished  in  paint  wit 
dainty  arabesques  in  the  panels 

In  the  hands  of  such  eminent  mas: 
ters.  the  interior  decoration  of  apart- 
ments became  a  fine  art  and  an 
example    to   the    future   generations. 
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The  charm  of  OLD  BRITTANY 

for  your  modern  bedroom 


Fairy-castle  chateaus, 
fishing  smacks,  bagpipes, 
white-capped  Breton  wom- 
en washing  clothes  at  the 
river's  edge — no  wonder 
the  picturesque  enchantments  of  Brit- 
tany lead  many  a  visitor  to  extend  his 
stay  far  longer  than  planned.  From  the 
quaint  traditions  of  the  land  of  fables 
and  gables  have  come  many  charming 
furniture  motifs  which  peasant  crafts- 
men once  delighted  to  carve  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  These  interesting 
motifs,  we  have  singled  out  as  the  in- 


spiration for  the  new  Danersk  Brittany 
set.  You  will  find  this  sturdy  simplicity 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  appropriate 
for  masters'  rooms,  bachelor 
quarters  or  guest  rooms. 

In  design  and  details,  the 
Danersk  pieces  closely  follow 
the  naive  Breton  originals.  In 
size  and  proportion  they  are 
adapted  to  the  modern  scale  of 
rooms.  The  hand-line  carving 
is  definitely  hand-line — done 
almost  free-hand.  The  finish 
is  pure  wax — no  lacquers,  var- 
nish or  other  finish  is 
employed. 

The  oak  oft  he 
Danersk  frames  was 
specially  sawed  to  give 
the  closely  grained  riff 
figure  prized  by  con- 
noisseurs. Panels  are 
made  of  imported  Eng- 
lish pollard  oak,  built 
up  to  prevent  warping 
and  cracking.  The 
carved  and  moulded 
posts,  the   rails   and 


stiles  with  pegged  joints  are  typical  of 
choice  furniture  of  1690.  The  drawer 
pulls  are  simplified  forms  of  the  more 
elaborate,  old-time 
French  hardware. 

This  new  Danersk 
group,  built  by  the 
Danersk  colony  of  Scotch 
and  English  craftsmen, 
embodies  the  finest  join- 
ery that  it  is  possible  to 
offer  and  still  retain  mod- 
est prices.  A  livable  Brit- 
tany group  complete  for 
single  room  can  be  bought  for  #561.  By 
the  Danersk  Plan  of  Monthly  Terms,  you 
may  make  your  purchase  out  of  income. 

72-Page  Furniture  Book 
Sent  Free 

We  have  recently  published  a  72-page  book 
on  "How  to  Know  Good  Furniture."  If  you 
will  write  specifically  about  your  home  to 
our  Dept.  I,  a  copy  will  be  sent  without 
charge.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  at 
our  showrooms  and  inspect  at  your  leisure 
hundreds  of  different  designs  collected  over 
a  period  of  years  and  based  on  valued  an- 
tiques in  private  collections  and  museums. 


DANERSK  FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION  -Designers  and  makers  of  choice  furniture 

New  York:  383  Madison  Avenue     Chicago:  620  North  Michigan  Avenue     Cleveland:  11129  Euclid  Avenle 

Distributors— Boston:  132  Newbury  Street  •  Los  Angeles:  2869  West  7th  Street 
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TROUSSEAUX 
COMFORTERS 
BLANKETS 
COUCH      THROWS 
BLANKET 

PROTECTORS 
PAJAMAS 
BASSINETS 
CLOSET 

DECORATIONS 
SHOE     TREES 
SILK     SHEETS 
HAT     STANDS 
DRESS      HANGERS 
BOUDOIR      BOXES 
TRAVEL 

ACCESSORIES 
OLD      BROCADES 


aces 


1  he  romance  of  Rose  Point  .  .  .  the 
misty  loveliness  of  D  Angieterre  .  .  . 
the  vital  charm  of  Bruges,  Point  de 
Milan,  and  Duchesse.  .  .  . 

All  ol  these  in  exclusive  designs  are 
knowingly  fashioned  into  bedspreads, 
pillows,  chaise  longue  covers  and  many 
other  Oarlin  creations  for  the  boudoir, 
bedroom   or  nursery. 
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Send  for  colorfully  illustrated  Carlin  booklet. 


L  arlm    K^owijorls.   d/nc. 

New  York    ....   528  Madison   Avenue  at  54th  Street 
Chicago  .    .    .   662  North  Michigan  Avenue  at  TSrie  Street 

/I  csiern  Distributors:   I.  Magnin  &  Co. 

San  Francisco Geary  Street  and  Grant  Ave. 

Hollywood 6340  Hollywood  Bird. 

PASADENA Hotel  Maryland 

Seattle Fifth  and  Union 
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marking  the  Renaissance  furniture  of 
Rome. 

Of  greater  interest,  at  present,  are 
the  numerous  carved  decorations  as 
interpreted  by  American  workmen  in- 
spired by  the  ancient  forms.  No  few 
of  us  are  prone  to  regard  any  piece 
of  woodwork  as  a  whole  and  to 
admire  it  without  giving  any  close 
attention  to  the  technique  which  ex- 
presses the  minor  details.  Assume,  for 
instance,  our  interior  decorator  has 
furnished  a  living  room  with  fine  re- 
productions in  the  Renaissance  style. 
As  a  whole  it  is  inviting,  colorful 
and  in  perfect  taste.  Yet  it  really 
represents  more  than  that,  because 
it  goes  to  prove  the  continued  and 
continuing  survival  of  symmetrical 
contour;  as  it  proves,  also,  the  fallacy 
of  the  assertion  that  all  which  has 
gone  before  is  far  superior  to  the 
work  of  our  own  time.  Assuredly 
none  will  deny  the  walnut  of  which 
modern  furniture  is  made  being  as 
beautifully  marked  as  that  of  cen- 
turies ago;  nor  can  it  be  seriously 
suggested  that  while  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  sciences,  we  have  de- 
teriorated in  the  crafts. 

As  the  great  Italian  revival  of  the 
15th  Century  was  the  parent  of  all 
later  styles  of  interior  woodwork, 
both  fixed  and  movable,  the  orna- 
mental motifs  are  quite  worth  a 
closer  study  than  we  generally  ac- 
cord them.  Primarily,  all  the  carved 
details  appearing  during  this  period 
had  long  before  been  used  with  the 
classic  architecture.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  pronounced  likeness  be- 
tween the  fagades  of  present  day 
buildings  following  the  ancient  Greek 
styles  and  the  larger  pieces  of  wall 
furniture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
designs.  A  similarity  of  influence 
very  observable  with  the  cabinets  of 
the  English  Georgian  period,  in 
which  country  Inigo  Jones  first  prac- 
ticed the  classic  interiors  in  the  late 
16th  Century. 

Without  exceptions,  the  decorative 
details  developed  by  the  early  Greeks 
were  selected  for  their  symmetrical 
proportions.  Numerous  motifs  were 
derived  from  foliage,  the  acanthus 
leaf  being  among  the  most  prevalent. 
Admittedly  this,  like  other  foliated 
decorations,  is  conventionalized,  one 
of  its  principal  adaptations  being 
with  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture  where  it  orig- 
inally appeared  as  eight  large  and 
eight  small  leaves.  Other  ornamen- 
tal forms  found  with  Italian  Renais- 
sance furniture  are  the  antefix,  in- 
tended in  a  building  to  cover  the  ends 
of  the  ridge  tiles  of  the  roof;  the 
anthemion  of  Greek  honeysuckle  ap- 
plied to  friezes  and  possibly  the  or- 
igin of  the  three  plumes  adapted  by 
Hepplewhite  and  his  contemporaries; 
and  various  geometrical  meanders  or 
running  bands  as  the  Greek  fret,  the 
Yitruvian  scroll  (sometimes  called 
the  Chinese  waves)  besides  innum- 
erable moldings. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
careful  perpetuation  of  the  original 
forms  by  modern  craftsmen,  we  could 
do  no  better  than  refer  to  a  crcdenza 
copied  by  an  American  firm  from 
an  old  model.  Somewhat  smaller  but 
retaining  the  same  proportionate 
measurements  as  the  prototype,  this 
20th  Century  piece  of  Renaissance 
furniture  well  serves  to  show  the 
symmetry  of  the  classic  ornaments. 

Immediately  below  the  top  which 
has  a   delicate   molding  is  an  orna- 


mental frieze  carved  in  low  fthef 
with  scrolls  and  different  foliated 
motifs.  The  leaf  influence  is  present 
in  the  bold  molding  around  the  pan- 
els of  the  doors  and  also  at  the  base, 
the  latter  showing  twin  antefixes  and 
acanthus  leaves.  All  of  these  orna- 
ments are  of  architectonic,  but  this 
influence  is  even  more  in  evidence 
in  the  fluted  pilasters  with  Ionic 
capitals  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
credenza.  Likewise  in  the  rectangu- 
larity  of  the  carcase  or  body  which 
is  raised  on  four  carved  claw  feet. 
Yet  robust  as  such  a  piece  might  ap- 
pear, it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
against  an  appropriate  background 
it  displays  no  sense  of  being  cum- 
bersome either  in  a  dining  room  or 
in  a  living  room. 

This  may  also  be  said  of  the  ta- 
bles; all  are  of  the  type  formerly 
known  as  trestle  tables,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  earliest  "bordes"  were 
planks  supported  on  movable  trestles. 
And  with  the  revival  of  the  classic 
culture  in  Italy  came  those  splendid 
tables  which  are  today  being  repro- 
duced for  libraries,  living  rooms  and 
halls.  In  addition  to  the  finely  carved 
moldings  and  figures  in  relief  there 
are  two  rather  distinctive  features 
with  these  pieces  deserving  notice. 

One  is  the  use  of  columnar  sup- 
ports arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
arcade  along  the  length  of  the  center 
understretcher.  Some  of  these  sup- 
ports are  quite  plain  turnings  while 
others  are  carved  with  classic  leaves 
and  other  ornaments.  The  other  fea- 
ture is  the  use  and  various  adapta- 
tions of  the  lyre-shaped  trestle.  This 
outline  is  familiar  in  all  furnitunf  Ljf 
the  18th  Century  and  in  America 
particularly  with  the  work  of  Duncan 
Phyfe.  The  center  splats  of  Queen 
Anne  chairs,  as  well  as  those  of 
Chippendale  and  of  Hepplewhite  all 
reveal  the  influence  of  the  lyre, 
though  we  are  more  apt  to  refer  to 
them  as  "fiddle"  or  "vase"  shape. 
At  any  rate  this  fact  shows  the 
relation  of  the  violin  to  the  ancient 
lyre. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  lyre 
shape,  it  is  often  supposed  that  it 
was  not  adapted  from  a  natural  form, 
the  general  acceptance  being  that  the 
Greeks  invented  the  shape  of  the 
musical  instrument  of  that  name. 
But  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  first 
lyre  consisted  of  a  pair  of  large  goat 
horns  joined  at  the  top  and  bottom 
and  strung  with  wires,  it  is  plain  that 
the  shape  was  based  on  one  of  Na- 
ture's forming. 

Bedrooms  in  the  manner  of  the 
Renaissance  offer  a  decided  sense  of 
magnificence  but  our  interior  deco- 
rators have  successfully  eliminated 
the  former  austerity  by  the  intro- 
duction of  colorful  hangings  and  dra- 
peries. We  have  seen  modern  bed- 
rooms so  furnished  which  it  must  be 
conceded  were  more  inviting  than 
those  of  old  Italian  castles.  The  beds 
were  fitted  formerly  with  a  half 
tester  or  canopy  from  the  sides  of 
which  were  elaborate  drapings.  Now- 
adays, few  of  us  have  any  predilec- 
tion for  heavy  fabrics  around  our 
bed  and  the  high  headboard  has 
given  place  to  a  low  carved  panel, 
which  is  repeated  at  the  foot-end. 
As  a  rule,  the  other  furniture  of  a 
bedroom  consists  of  a  cassone  o. 
dower  chest,  a  chest  of  drawers  and 
a  dressing  table  accompanied  by  a 
suitable  chair,  one  type  of  the  latter 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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UNUSUAL  ACCESSORIES  for  FINE  INTERIORS 


A  magnificent  antique  bookcase  in  satin- 
wood  and  mahogany,  65  inches  wide  by 
06  inches  high. 

An  important  high  bached  wing  chair  in  mel- 
low walnutt  cover,  blue   floral  tapestry. 


AN  INTERESTING  GROUP  OF  FRENCH 
IMPORTATIONS 

Louis  XV  fireplace  of  Breche  Violette  mar- 
ble, opening  47  x  35 Vi  inches, 
Trumeau,  blue  green  with  gilt  mouldings, 
50  x  80  inches. 

Pair  of  fine  Louis  XV  Arm  Chairs  in  old 
paint  finish  of  dove  grey  and  gold?  cover, 
antique  blue  aubusson  tapestry. 
Fine  aubusson  carpet  with  green  ground, 
size  eleven  feet  nine  inches  by  nineteen  feet 
nine  inches. 


AN   IMPORTANT   COLLECTION   OF 
ENGLISH  XVIII   CENTURY  ANTIQUES 

Mahogany  sofas  cover,  gold  damask. 
Mahogany  Pembroke  table,  beautifully  de- 
tailed carving. 

Mahogany  Sheraton  lyre  backed  arm  chair, 
one  of  a  rare  set  of  eighteen. 
Pine  panelled  room  from  a  house  in  Sussex, 
England,  has  fireplace,  two  doors  and  two 
windowB,  nine  feet  high  and  about  seventy 
feet  running  length. 


The  above  pieces  have  been  selected  at 
random  from  our  large  ana  comprehen- 
sive stock  of  antiques  and  foreign  furniture 
recognized  as  one  of  tke  most  complete  in 
this  country. 


Our  experienced  staff  of  decorators  is  at 
your  service.  We  solicit  inquiries  which 
will  receive  our  most  careful  consideration 
and  attention. 


Articles  selected  will  be  delivered  charges  prepaid. 


JOHN  A.  COLBY  &  SONS 

INTERIOR   DECORATORS 

129  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  ASTOR  HOTEL,  MILWAUKEE 


1 


JADE 


Jade  the  gift  ol  Emperors  — the  Chi- 
nese lucky  stone.  Symbolic  of  a  happy 
combination  of  virtues  — longevity, 
good  luck  and  abundance.  *J  Fine  speci- 
mens are  as  eagerly  sought  in  this  coun- 
try as  they  arc  in  China,  for  the  beauty 
of  carving  and  colors  of  the  stonr  are 
ever  a  source  of  interest  and  charm. 
^J Carved  jade  objects,  in  varying  hues 
ol  green  and  white,  lend  a  not 
luxury  and  dignity  to  modern  homes. 
For  the  painstaking  work  of  shaping 
this  very  hard  stone  into  intricate  pat- 
terns is  unparalleled  in  artistic  crafts- 
manship. *|The  Yamanaka  collection  of 
ides  includes  figurines,  vases,  in- 
cense burners  and  garniture  pieces,- 
also  objects  such  as  lamps,  clocks,  ink- 
call  bells,  picture  frames  and 
ash  trays. 


YAMANAKA  &'  CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUI       N  I  >v   YORK 
CHICAGO  BOSTON         WASHINGTON 

•  PALM   BLACH  • 


WIS  &  DECORATION 

What  Americans  Are  Seeing  In  Paris 

(Continual  from  page  56) 


used  tO  explain  (lie  merits  of  As- 
syrian sculpture,  lie  was  a  dandy  who 
in ,  ause  "i  his  friendship  for  the 
painter  Bonnington,  affected  British 
tailors,  he  was  tyrannical,  ate  lightly 

like    an    Aral),    was    wily,    generous, 

savage,  polite,  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tional! and  fine  reader,  skeptical, 
knew  twenty  differenl  ways,  most  of 
them  insulting,  of  saying  "My  dear 
sir,"  and  was  above  all  remarkable, 
ii .  ording   to    Baudelaire   again,    for 

"his   love   of   horses,   his  dreams  and 

his  nerves."   His  oilier  admirations 

were    Chopin    and    George    Sand    of 

whom  he  painted  portraits  during  the 
hey-day  of  their  love  affair,  Goethe 

and    though   he   never   met    either   oJ 

(hem,   Shakespeare  and    Lord    Mvron.' 

"Remember,"  he  advised  himself  in 
his  Diary,  "as  a  means  of  eternally 
inflaming  thy  soul,  to  read  certain 
passages  from  Byron."  As  a  form  of 

loyalty  he  painted  scenes   from   Don 

Juan,  he  illustrated  Macbeth  by  mag- 
nificant  if  theatrical  lithographs  (com- 
pleted in  1825  and  through  public 
indifference  never  published  until 
forty  years  later,  al  his  expense);  he 
lithographed  Faust  which  was  then 
Upsetting  philosophical  Kurope,  in  a 
manner  which  (loci  he  said  surpassed 
even  the  mental   images  he  had  had 

oi  the  scenes  he  created.  For  the 
Faust    drawings    Delacroix   received 

one     hundred     francs     and     (ioelhe's 

compliments.  A  first  edition  of  the 

Delacroix  illustrated  Faust  is  now 
the  dearest  item  of  Romantic  col- 
lecting, being  quoted  at  thirty  thou- 
sand  francs. 

The  Louvre  exposition  contained 
oxer  tWO  hundred  major  canvases, 
gems  drawn  from  the  Yandcrbilt ,  the 

late    Havemeyer,    the    Hansen    and 

other  collections  and,  even  belter  yet . 

literally  thousands  of  original  black- 
and-whites,  croquis,  his  neat  illegible 

Diaries,  sketch-books,  letters  and  so 

on  which  made  up  the  touching  hu- 
manity of  the  show.  In  the  sketches, 
lions  and  horses  predominated;  Dela- 
croix did  for  horses  what  no  one  was 

to  do  again  except  Constantin  Guys 

and  finally  Chirico.  For  Mediterra- 
nean women,  he  did  even  more;   the 

Romantic   theory  demanding  travel 

and  exoticism,  Delacroix  sought  both 
in  Morocco  where  along  with  blooded 
maics.  kings  of  beasts  and  battling 
chiefs,  he  discovered  the  sloe  eyed 
maid.    His    presentation    of   her,    the 

first   in  Gallic  painting,  led  to  the 

harems  of  Ingres  and  eventually, 
the  houris  oi  Matisse.  Delacroix  in- 
fluenced Daumier,  Fontin-Latour  and 
Odillon  Redon  and  by  living  and  dy- 
ing the  worst-paid  master  oi  his  time. 

Rave  French  art  a  1 9th  Century  martyr. 
The  Bibliotheque  Rationale's  con- 
tribution to  the  centenary,  entitled 
l.e  Romantisme  and  held  in  its  Maza- 
rine gallery,  was  an  orgy  not  only  for 
bibliophiles  hut   for  everybody  who 

had  ever  read  and  admired  Victor 
Hugo;  in  other  words  tor  every  man, 
woman   and    child    in    Paris.    Though 

stemming  from  Jean- Jacques  Rous 
scan  and  Chateaubriand,  Romanti- 
cism, as  a  literary  theory,  had  its 
precise  birth  in  the  Theatre  1'ranc.ais 
at  nine  o'clock.  February  25,  1830 
when  Hugo's  tragedy,  Heroani,  was 

cat -called  by  the  classical  Racine 
lovers  and  applauded  by  Hugo.  Theo- 

phile  Gautier,  Alfred  de  Vigny  and  a 


lot  of  ol  her  young  folks  all  weanrg 
red  vestcoats,  most  of  which  wf.'C 
lorn  off  in  the  melee  that  ensued    It 

was  fitting  therefore,  that  in  Le  Ro- 
mantisme, Hugo  had  the  lion's  share 
of  the  show-cases,  one  of  which  was 
entirely  taken  up  by  the  gargant-long- 
hand  manuscript  of  Notre  Dame  i\v 
Paris,  two  Feet  square  and  one  foot 
thick.  Among  other  precious  manu- 
scripts were  certain  by  George  Sand, 

de  Mussel.  Benjamin  Constant,  La 
Nouvelle  HeloYse  which  altered  love 
for  a  century  in  Europe,  first  editions 
gf    Paul    and    Virginia,    of    Balzac, 

Prosper  Mcriinee,  ol  Stendhal  in- 
cluding magnificent  examples  of  Le 
Rouge  et  Noir  and  La  Chartreuse  de 
Parme,  of  Lamartine,  etc.  Also  love 
letters,  duns  from  shop-keepers,  din- 
ner invitations,  insults,  apologies, 
threats,  farewells,  written  back  and 
Fort  h  among  Hugos,  de  Mussets,  Mme. 

de  Slael  and  Mine.  Kccamier.  George 
Sand,  Chopin,  Heethoven  (just  then 
finishing  a  piece  called  the  Ninth 
Symphony) — all  the  heart-breaks, 
hopes  and  happinesses  of  a  fertile  era 
of  literary  geniuses  most  of  whom 
saved  every  private  line  they  ever 
wrote  or  received,  no  matter  how  in- 
discreet. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Romantic 
books  were  perhaps  the  greatest  treat 

to  the  layman,  since  while  what  they 

illustrated  can  be  had  in  modern  edi- 
tions at  any  book  stall,  the  pictures 
themselves  have  passed  out  of  print. 
The  fantastic  violences  of  Celestin 
Nanleuil,  sarcasms  on  his  decade  by 
Dore    and    his    great    Don    Quixote, 

touching  Gothicisms  by  the  brothers 
Johannot,  vignettes  by  Gigoux  and 

May,  elegant  gentlemen  in  whiskeif-j 
and  prison  by  Jules  Janin.  drawings 
by  Hugo  for  his  own  works,  con- 
stituted proof  of  what  one  hail  long 
suspected — that  (he  French  were  and 
still  are,  for  that  matter,  the  only 
illustrious  book  illustrators  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  third  of  tie  big  esthetic  events 
was  held  at  the  Georges  Petit  gallery 
under  (he  title  of  Cent  Ans  de  Pein- 
ture  Franchise,  with  a  really  great 
side  show  of  nineteenth  century 
French  art,  exclusive.  This  gathering 
comprised  certain  oi  the  most  flaw- 
less canvases  of  the  best  painters  of 
those  years — special  peak  pictures 
such  as  Toulouse-Lautrec's  Pa  Gou- 
lue.  (he  can-can  dancer  who  recently 
died  here  in  poverty,  Pes  Knfants  en 
Rose  et  Bleu  In-  Renoir,  l.e  Yieu\ 
Musicien  by  Manet,  lent  by  the 
Chester  Dales,  two  magnificent  fe- 
male portraits  by  Degas  and  his  fa- 
mous shirt-sleeved  Diego  Martelli, 
blithely  if  mistakenly  shown  in  Lon 
i\on  recently  under  the  title  Spring,  an 
early  Corol  portrait,  before  he  had 
discovered  willow  trees,  and  what  is 
considered  the  purest  small  Rousseau 

the  customs  officer  ever  painted  on  a 
Sunday — Wise  de  Fleurs.  With  these 
exceptional  items  went  an  abundance 
of  Derains,  Matisses,  Picassos,  Modi 
glianis,  Fui\ats,  Juan  Gris  and  other 
treats  to  make  the  collector's  mouth 
water.  It  is  rare  that  mixed  shows 
of  such  importance  are  offered  here 
In-  merchants:  of  such  a  caliber  was 
the  Guillaume  exposition  in  '29.  To 
the  Georges  Petit  gallery  goes  (his 
year's  priie  and  the  better  part  of 
the    public's    interest    and    pleasure 
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— X  CLUSIVE  FABRICS  IN 
AN  ENCHANTING  VARIETY 
OF     EXQUISITE      COLORS 

Visual  harmony  in  the  home  is  a  quality  most  frequently  induced  hy  beauti- 
ful fabrics.  It  is  that  harmony  existing  between  color  and  color ...  between 
color  and  design ...  and  between  color  and  texture. ..which  reacts  so  pleasantly 
upon  the  sensitive  eye.  •  The  decorative  fabrics  of  Ronald  Grose,  Inc.  are 
exquisite.  For  Ronald  Grose  specializes  in  beautiful  colors,  colors  that  create 
the  calm  composure  of  the  harmoniously  decorated  home.  •  Used  with  the 
skill  of  a  competent  interior  decorator,  Ronald  Grose  fabrics  for  draperies 
and  upholstery  are  an  expression  of  cultured  taste  in  home  interiors. 
See   them    at   your  decorator's.  Sold  only  through    interior    decorators. 

RONALD  GROSE,  Inc. 

2    WEST    46th  STREET   .    NEW   YORK 

San  Francisco:  251  PostStreet  Boston:  420  Boy  lston  Street  Chicago:  29  East  Madison Street 
Los  Angeles:  816  S.  Figueroa  Street  Philadelphia:  1015  Chestnut  Street 


INTEGRITY 


ALACRITY 


SERVICE 


Thie  illustraUon  shows  a  portion  of  Wo.  50080,  a  damask  especially  adapted  to  Chippendale  interiors.  The  small  panel  ii.- 
shows  a  portion  of  No.  30100,  an  airy  buututt  percale. 
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"Taxiing"  From  the  Country  Estate 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
by  S.S.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Inc. 


w. 


hat  more  famous  and  highly  regarded  names  in  the 
realm  of  exquisite  jewelry  and  fine  silverware  than  BLACK 

Starr  &  Frost-  Gorham! 

To  reflect  such  a  reputation  and  to  properly  display 
such  treasures,  it  became  the  privilege  of  S.  S.  SILVER  & 
Co.,  INC.  to  fittingly  execute  the  notable  wood  paneling 
and  interior  decorations  of  the  new  building  where 
these  precious  goods  are  displayed,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
48th  Street,  New  York. 

And  just  as  original  and  attractive  are  the  interiors 
executed  by  our  staff  for  other  lines  of  retail  business, 
for  brokerage  houses  and  business  institutions. 

If  you  are  considering  a  new  store,  office  or  show- 
room, let  our  experience  and  skill  help,  by  carrying  out 
your  architect's  plans  or  by  interpreting  your  ideas.  Call 
our  representative. 


oJ.oJ.  §  a  1L  V  IE  LK  &>  c 

INCORPORATED 

350    Butler    Street    •»   -    B  roo  kl yn,  N.Y. 

Ttlephonc:  N  E  Vim    2}  I  6 
«  C  K  E  A  T  O  K  S      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 


berthed  on  its  upper  deck.  With  this 
unusual  yacht  equipment  Col.  Deed 
makes  all  sorts  of  short  visits,  while 
his  artful  pilot  makes  some  brilliant 
approaches  to  and  from  the  yacht 
at  the  cluttered  East  River  yacht 
station. 

There  is  a  practical  time-saving 
custom  on  some  of  these  yachts 
which  commends  itself  to  the  busy 
business-driven  man.  It  is  the  habit 
of  certain  yacht  owners  to  breakfast 
aboard  while  their  yachts  are  ap- 
proaching the  city.  Out  there  in  the 
tang  of  the  salt  air  a  breakfast  means 
gustatory  enjoyment,  a  good  appetite 
and  a  perfect  digestion.  Your  over- 
night guests  are  delighted  with  the 
novelty  of  a  breakfast  beyond  the' 
dismal  rumble  of  city  trucks,  rau- 
cous radios,  carbon  monoxide  gas  and 
all  the  other  unlovely  conditions  of 
metropolitan  streets.  A  morning  on  a 
yacht  is  invigorating,  and  the  un- 
qualified relish  of  a  good  breakfast 
will,  as  Carlyle  said  in  Sartor  Resar- 
tus,  enable  a  man  to  "front  much" 
in  the  War  of  the  Dollars  down 
town. 

One  of  the  most  exhilarating  cus- 
toms on  the  Glen  Cove  yachts  is 
the  owners'  over-the-side  plunge  and 
swim  before  going  ashore  to  their 
Island  homes. 

The  rich  man's  problems  of  in- 
gress and  egress  between  a  Man- 
hattan office  and  a  home  on  the  shore, 
are  obvious.  This  sea-taxi  method  of 


solving  them  is  not  only  comforta- 
ble and  convenient,  but  exceedingly 
practical,  generous,  beautiful.  To  be 
able  to  phone  a  business  friend  that 
if  he  will  join  you  on  your  yacht  at 
four  o'clock  you  will  pump  the  Man- 
hattan auto  gas  out  of  his  paralyzed 
lungs  on  the  way  to  a  legally  debili- 
tated cocktail  and  an  unlibationed 
dinner  at  the  seashore,  is  a  privilege 
worth  possessing,  even  at  $165.  a 
mile — as  a  yacht  flies! 

But  there  is  far  more  than  luxu- 
rious rapid  sea  transit  in  the  service 
of  a  fine  yacht  to  its  affluent  owner. 
A  land  trip  between  Manhattan  and 
Glen  Cove,  for  instance,  in  cab,  car 
or  train,  is  a  hellish  period  of  dis- 
comfort in  the  midst  of  tedious  traf- 
fic and  deafening  turmoil,  at  any  time 
and  in  every  weather.  In  your  own 
yacht  it  is  an  hour  of  delight,  away 
from  every  interruption,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  an  environment  that  often 
inspires  some  of  the  biggest  deals  in 
American  commerce  and  finance. 
When  a  group  of  Wall  Street  men 
aim  at  a  brief  term  of  leisure  on  one 
of  their  alluring  sea  taxis,  they  often 
accomplish  more  in  the  material 
world  than  when  they  are  hard  at 
work  in  their  offices.  Indeed,  the  in- 
struments of  hospitality  and  leisure 
are  frequently  the  means  to  great 
achievement.  It  is  then  that  a  com- 
muting yacht  hands  back  to  its  cour- 
ageous owner  all  the  money  cargo 
he  has   stored  in  its  precious  hold. 


The  Tally-Ho  Coach 

(Continued  front  Page  61) 


the  vehicles  of  beautiful  woods  and 
rich  upholsterings,  and  a  London 
made  coach  or  carriage  was  a  thing 
of  pride  and  a  credit  to  its  maker. 

In  1673  the  first  mail  was  dis- 
patched between  New  York  and 
Boston  by  way  of  New  Haven,  Hart- 
ford. Springfield,  Worcester,  and 
Cambridge.  It  was  carried  by  post 
rider  who  rode  horseback  and  was 
commissioned  to  make  the  round  trip 
within  a  month.  Thus  was  born  the 
famous  Old  Boston  Post  Road. 

Just  about  a  century  later,  in  June 
of  1772,  the  New  York  Journal  an- 
nounced that  a  passenger  coach 
would  run  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  A  coach  was  to  leave  each 
city  once  in  a  fortnight.  The  hour 
of  departure  was  usually  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
passengers  no  doubt  made  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  be  punctual,  for  the  first 
comers  made  their  selection  of  seats. 
There  were  no  side  doors  to  the 
coaches,  so  the  late  arrival  of  a 
passenger  forced  him  to  climb  over 
those  of  more  foresight  and  strength 
of  mind,  who  had  earlier  braved  the 
chill  of  that  unearthly  hour  of  de- 
parture. 

Josiah  Quincy  tells  of  a  trip  made 
in  17S4  between  Boston  and  New 
York  which  took  a  week  of  hard 
travelling  over  rough  roads.  At  the 
end  of  the  journey  or  the  completion 
of  a  "stage"  of  the  trip,  the  sound 
of  a  tavern  sign  rattling  and  creak- 
ing in  the  wind  was  a  welcome  one. 

As  the  roads  were  improved  the 
journeys  became  quicker  and  less  tir- 
ing, and  in  1827  Louis  Downing 
produced  the  Concord  coach,  the 
perfection  of  the  stage  coach.  It  was 
slung  on  leather  straps  and  had  a 
top  which  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
a   number  of  passengers  atop.  It  is 


about  this  type  that  the  romances 
of  the  stage  coach  in  the  West  are 
woven.  As  late  as  1840  it  was  used 
to  make  the  trip  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  This  trip  took  two  days. 

The  advent  of  the  coach  on  the 
post  roads  and  pikes  brought  into  use 
the  many  inns  and  taverns  of  such 
old  country  names  as  the  Lion's 
Tavern  and  Lamb's  Inn  and  count- 
less others.  Haviland's  Tavern  at 
Rye  was  well  recommended  by  such 
illustrious  guests  as  Washington  and 
John  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  stopped 
there  on  his  way  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774.  No  doubt  he  was 
grateful  for  its  comfort,  for  he  says 
that  the  road  was  very  rough  and 
stony  and  the  day's  travel  was  thirty- 
one  miles.  Lafayette  also  stopped 
there. 

The  taverns  or  ordinaries  were  the 
high  spots  of  interest  in  the  towns 
and  the  landlords  among  the  most 
important  citizens,  being  usually  in 
addition  to  hosts  of  the  inns,  the 
postmasters. 

The  inns  of  New  England  were 
noted  for  their  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness and  the  excellency  of  the  fare. 
The  old  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury, 
made  immortal  by  Longfellow,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  charm  of  the 
old  tavern.  Fortunately  this  has  been 
preserved  and  the  inn  now  contains 
contemporary  furniture  and  articles 
of  interest  as  antiques  of  the  period. 
One  can  visit  there  today  and  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  accommo- 
dations available  to  travellers  along 
the  Boston  Post  Road  of  centuries  ago. 

The  famous  Albany  Post  Road 
over  which  Washington  and  his  army 
passed  in  1781  dates  back  far  be- 
yond the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  war  that  the  first 
stage  coach  passed  over  it. 
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<Z_sln  interesting  corner  of  one  of  the  many  F.  J.  O^enucomh  {Manufacturing  Co.  showrooms 


v  ewe 


The  z^Cost  Important 
^Antique  Collection  of  the  Tear 


vcomb  announces  the  most  important 
collection  of  fine  antiques  tve  have  ever  brought  to- 
gether at  any  one  time.  So  extensive  is  this  group  of 
fine  originals  that  at  least  a  score  of  display  rooms 
are  required  for  the  exhibition. 

'This  distinguished  collection  includes  authentic 
furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
from  England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain — -fables,  chairs, 
commodes,  chests,  secretaries,  desks,  cabinets,  lamps, 
clocks,  statuary  and  a  most  unusual  collection  of  old 


prints  and  exquisite  decorative  fabrics,  many  of  price- 
less historic  value. 

We  also  announce  many  recent  acquisitions  in  French 
art  objects  of  more  modern  creation  together  with 
reproductions  and  original  ideas  produced  by  O^ewcomb 
craftsmen  over  tlie  past  summer  months. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  truly  fine  things  ice 
extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  inspect  this  distinguished 
collection  at  the  D^ewcomb  Qalleries. 


F.  J.  J^ewcomb  <^Mfg.  Qompany 

4-2-54-  W.  13th  Street,  U^\w  York 

between  6th  and  7th  Avenues 

'Boston — 665  'Boylston  Street  .  .  .  Los  Angeles — 81 6  So.  Figueroa  Street 


cfttember  <5\ntu{uc  and  "Decorative  ^Arts  League.  Inc 
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c?Lstke  a  rare  jewel,  an  excfuisite  piece 
of  furniture  such  as  the  old  ^I'enehan 
chest  above,  gains  infinite  life  ana 
charm  if  its  setting  is  correct  ana  in  keep= 
nig.  .  ..  L^liat  is  why  the  completeness 
oj  <zK,orimer=CyC)rooKS  service  is  so 
important.  CJor  here  are  galleries  filled 
with  the  worlds  treasures ;  artists  wlio 
are  masters  oj  furniture,  fabric  and 
accessory  design  s  craftsmen  skilled  m 
woodworking ,  upholstering  and  wood= 
finislung.  .  .  .  Cst  is  a  completeness  of 
organization  that  assures  settings  of 
such  perfect  harmony  that  even  the 
finest  of  old  originals  are  given  added 
beauty  ...  are  made  to   live  more  vividly. 

c9£e  RORIMER- 
B ROOKS  cJLkos 

DECORATORS  •  IMPORTERS  •  MANUFACTURERS 
2232   EUCLI  D  AVENUE    ■    1  3231   S  H  A  KE  R  S  Q  U  A  R  E 

CLEVELAN  D 

MEMBER    OF  THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE,    INC. 


Among  the  New  Books 
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with  him.  In  a  spirit  of  adventure  he 
conceives  an  ardent  desire  for  her 
and  she  responds,  insofar  as  she  can, 
to  his  advances.  Stefano,  the  Iago  of 
the  story,  furthers  his  suit  and  at  the 
same  time  works  upon  Crab's  jeal- 
ousy, meanwhile  laying  an  ingenious 
trap  for  Crab  to  fall  into.  Crab  goes 
out  one  night  to  kill  Paolo  and  thinks 
he  does.  He  returns  to  his  house, 
shattered  with  fear  and  is  driven  mad 
by  seeing  what  he  thinks  is  the  ghost 
of  Paolo.  The  translation  is  as  smooth 
and  as  effective  as  if  English  were 
Cinelli's  native  language.  With  a  sure 
and  masterly  hand  Cinelli  evokes 
characters  that  live  and  breathe.  The 
story  proceeds  to  the  catastrophe,_ 
carrying  the  reader  along  breathlessly. 

Norman  Douglas  has  made  that 
much-discussed  book,  Mother  India, 
an  occasion  for  a  scathing  indictment 
of  European  and  especially  British 
culture  in  Good-bye  to  Western  Cul- 
ture (Doubleday,  Doran).  He  has  not 
particularly  enlarged  the  usual  num- 
ber of  points  made  against  Western 
culture — hypocrisy,  prudery,  cruelty, 
attempt  at  police  regulation  of  mor- 
als, restriction  of  personal  liberty, 
money-grubbing  and  materialism — 
but  he  has  written  with  quiet  force 
and  in  a  graceful  and  impressive  prose 
style.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  him  to  enjoy  what  he  has  to 
write. 

Sanatorium  (Harper's)  by  D.  Stew- 
art, however,  is  a  human  document 
of  great  value.  Nothing  since  Bar- 
bellion's  Diary  of  a  Disappointed 
Man  has  been  seen  at  all  like  it.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  strange,  gifted,  clear- 
seeing  young  man  doomed  to  death  in 
a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients. 
The  author,  I  hear,  has  died  since  the 
book  was  first  brought  out  in  En- 
gland. It  is  unquestionably  authentic. 
It  is  not  a  book  for  the  squeamish, 
because  the  writer,  facing  death,  is 
also  grimly  resolved  to  face  reality. 
He  draws  an  extraordinary  picture 
of  life  in  a  hospital.  In  the  hospital 
there  are  many  species  of  character 
and  Stewart  has  presented  them 
vividly,  impressively.  There  is  one 
strange  story  of  perversion  that 
makes  up  the  principal  episode  of  the 
novel  that  is  terrible  and  pathetic. 
Nothing  is  overemphasized  in  the 
novel,  yet  it  is  dramatic  and  beauti- 
ful. 

Somewhat  akin  to  Sanatorium  is 
The  Shutter  of  Snow  (Viking)  by 
Emily  Holmes  Coleman.  It  is  a  record 
of  an  experience  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  written  by  a  woman  who  was 
sent  there  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 
That  she  was  cured  is  patent  from 
the  fact  that  she  has  since  written  this 
book;  but  the  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  in  her  return  to  sanity  she 
has  been  able  to  reconstruct  much  of 
her  life  in  the  institution  and  to  re- 
call the  mental  and  emotional  ex- 
periences she  went  through,  many  of 
them  on  the  border  line  of  sanity. 
It  is  a  most  unusual  book.  Mrs. 
Coleman  has  a  genuine  gift  for  narra- 
tion, and  the  story  she  has  to  tell  is 
of  interest  not  only  to  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  but  to  the  layman. 

After  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
creative  lull  among  the  novelists,  fic- 
tion is  looking  up  again.  The  fiction 
of  the  season  is  more  daring,  more 
worldly-wise,  more  sophisticated  (to 
use  a  much  abused  term)  than  ever. 
But  it  is  also  more  amusing.  Good- 
natured  humor  abounds  in  current 
fiction.  The  period  of  tragic  disillu- 
sion and  romantic  despair  seems  to 


have  drawn  about  to  a  close  Onbi -i 
handful  of  young  Englishmen  are  st/il 
beating  their  breasts  and  sobbing 
about  life  through  four  hundred 
pages.  Drinking  continues  to  figure 
extensively  in  the  American  novel; 
but  the  characters  have  gotten  used 
to  liquor  and  they  take  it  more 
casually  than  heretofore.  Prohibition 
may  yet  teach  Americans  good  drink- 
ing habits.  They  may  take  their  drinks 
without  that  desperate  guzzling  as 
though  they  feared  the  supply  might 
run  out  any  minute.  Experience  has 
taught  them  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries in  England,  Scotland  and 
Canada,  the  stills  in  the  Appalachian 
mountains,  the  wine  vats  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  basement  mash 
barrels  of  the  great  urban  centers 
can  produce  liquor  faster  than  they 
can  drink  it. 

Carl  Van  Vechten,  I  suspect,  is 
about  the  last  of  the  Mohicans  among 
the  novelists  who  think  of  a  novel  as 
the  occasion  for  describing  a  pro- 
tracted binge.  The  hero  of  his  new 
novel,  Parties  (Knopf),  is  not  sober 
one  single  second  during  the  duration 
of  the  book  and  apparently  has  been 
drunk  ever  since  the  Battle  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. Moreover  no  one  else 
in  the  novel  starts  the  day  off  with- 
out an  eye-opener  that  would  put 
Jack  Falstaff  under  the  table.  There 
is  a  delightful,  if  incredible,  German 
countess  in  the  story,  who  has  come 
to  America  because  she  is  fascinated 
by  the  American  capacity  for  con- 
suming cocktails  and  because  she 
wants  to  see  the  night  clubs  and  visit 
Harlem.  She  gives  parties  where  one 
can  get  anything  from  aqua  vitae  t> 
vintage  champagnes;  and  some  <£ 
the  cocktail  mixtures  are  hair-raising. 
Her  guests  think  nothing  of  shaking 
up  a  mixture  of  cognac,  beer,  sherry, 
absinthe,  Scotch,  sloe  gin,  and  Bene- 
dictine and  downing  it  by  gobletfuls. 

This  aging  old  war-horse,  who  goes 
so  democratic  that  she  insists  upon 
being  called  by  her  pet  name  by 
everybody,  is  the  means  whereby  Van 
Vechten  pictures  a  phantasmagoria 
of  New  York  night  life.  Residents 
elsewhere  should  not  be  deluded  into 
imagining  that  Van  Vechten  is  a  real- 
ist: he  is  a  comic  writer  who  creates 
a  wonderland  of  fantastic  creatures. 
They  should  also  not  be  deluded  into 
imagining  that  his  are  rontons  a  clef. 
Even  though  he  drags  in  the  names 
of  real  people,  including  himself,  into 
his  novels,  he  has  never,  I  think, 
drawn  a  portrait  from  life.  His 
method  is  to  take  a  characteristic  or 
an  eccentricity  of  some  one  he  knows 
and,  like  a  caricaturist,  create  a  per- 
sonality made  up  mainly  of  that  one 
feature.  Unfortunately,  in  this  novel, 
he  has  made  only  two  of  his  cari- 
catures interesting,  the  hero  and  th? 
countess.  In  the  hero  he  has  done  a 
remarkable  thing,  almost  unique  in 
literature:  he  has  created  a  character 
who  is  meant  to  be  charming,  irresist- 
ible, and  you,  the  reader,  actually  feel 
that  charm.  Off-hand  I  can  think  of 
only  five  or  six  characters  in  prose 
fiction  who  were  meant  by  their 
authors  to  be  charming  and  who 
actually  are — and  of  these  Becky 
Sharp  is  the  best  example.  Wan 
Vechten  has  done  the  unusual  in 
creating  an  irresistible  male  character. 
Everybody,  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  story  loves  him  and  you  see 
why.  It  has  been  Van  Vechten's  ca- 
price to  make  this  hero  intensely 
monogamous — emotionally  at  least. 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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The  grouping  of  these  Chippendale  pieces  in  the 
corner  of  a  pine  panelled  room  shows  what 
interest  may  be  achieved  in  a  small  corner 
space.  The  Chinese  Chippendale  kneehole  desk 
is  enriched  by  a  choice  selection  of  silver  and 
porcelain.  The  two  graceful  Chinese  figures 
harmonize  with  the  two  smaller  ones  on  the 
rare  carved  mahogany  Chippendale  wall  brack- 
ets. The  Chippendale  arm  chair  is  covered  in 
a  tapestry  of  earlier  date.  An  old  wine  cooler 
converted  into  a  fernery  is  one  of  many  ways 
such  an  antique  piece  may  be  used.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  see  other  decorative  group- 
ings in  our  Galleries  where  antique  furniture, 
china,  glassware  and  objets  d'art  have  been 
arranged  bv  our  decorators. 


Chippendale  breakjront  bookcase  displaying  a  fine  Rockingham  china  lea  service 


Antique  Furniture — Draperies — Painting— Panelled  Rooms — Complete  Interior  Decoration 
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ROOKWOOD 


D 


RAMATIC 


ARRANGEMENTS 

OF 

BEAUTIFUL 

POTTERY 

may  answer  some  particular  require- 
ment just  as  the  subtle  massing  of  its 
color,  form  and  unctuous  glazing  might 
meet  another. 

Rookwood  in  infinite  variety  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  for  self  expres- 
sion in  the  attainment  of  effective  in- 
terior ensemble. 

Rookwood  pieces  suitable  for  dra- 
matic or  subtle  arrangements  may  be 
found  at  the  following  stores: 

Tiffany  and  Company.  Jewelers.  New  York  City;  B.  Altman  and  Company. 
New  York  City;  Frederick  Loeser  and  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Marshall 
Field  and  Company,  Chicago;  Schervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  L.  B.  King  and 
Company,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Dulin  and  Martin, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Frederick  and  Nelson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 


R®@lkw©@dl  Pottery 


Cincinnati 


THIS    MARK 
IS     ON     EVERY    PIECE 


Broadway  To  Date 
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middle  classes.  When  the  middle 
classes  say  thumbs  up  on  a  play — 
musseltuft! 

"That's  Gratitude,"  written  by 
Frank  Craven,  acted  by  Frank  Craven 
and  produced  by  Mr.  Golden,  is  a 
comedy  that  entertains  enormously, 
has  in  it  real,  everyday  people,  a 
brilliantly  snappy  dialogue,  two  or 
three  side-splitting  situations — and  a 
year's  run  ahead  of  it. 

It  concerns  Bob  Grant  (played 
snappingly  by  Mr.  Craven),  a  New 
York  theatrical  road  producer,  who 
lands  into  the  house  of  the  Maxwell 
family  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  be- 
cause he  had,  in  a  hotel,  taken  care 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  Tom  Max- 
well (played  superbly  by  George  W. 
Barbier),  when  he  was  sick  overnight. 

Myrtle    Clark    and    Gerald    Kent 
helped  out  in  a  perfect  production. 
The  best  comedy  of  the  season  so  far. 
A  perfect  middle-class  saga. 
"up  pops  the  devil" 

Albert  Hackett  and  Francis  Good- 
rich have  taken  that  ancient  devil, 
Domestic  Infelicity,  and  given  it  a 
new  twist  in  "Up  Pops  the  Devil" — 
a  twist  somewhat  unusual  and  de- 
cidedly entertaining  if  you  do  not 
expect  too  much  (and  who  does  in  the 
drama  nowadays?). 

The  core  of  the  matter  is:  Should  a 
girl  in  love  keep  a  man — although 
finally  married  to  him — so  that  he 
can  write  a  novel?  A  nice  question 
for  Anglo-Saxons.  Latins  are  not 
bothered  with  such  matters. 

Anne  and  Steve  have  an  apartment 
in  an  old  house  in  lower  New  York 
where  Gin  is  God  and  speed  writers 
rush  in  and  out  night  and  day — we 
all  know  those  dumps.  Anne  makes 
Steve  give  up  his  ad.  writing  job  and 
she  gets  a  dancer's  position  at  Roxy's. 
He  keeps  the  house  and  begins  on  that 
Great  American  Novel.  A  terrific 
row  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act :  Anne  is  with  babe  and  Steve 
refuses  to  be  kept  any  longer. 

Of  course,  dear  reader,  it  all  comes 
out  hunkydory  in  the  end.  But  these 
characters  really  live,  the  situations 
are  quite  recognizable,  the  lines  are 
snappy  and  direct — and  the  acting  is 
top-notch. 

The  hit  of  the  show  is  Albert 
Hackett  as  Biney,  a  manager  at 
Roxy's.  He's  a  born  comedian  of  the 
Broadway  type.  Roger  Pryor  was 
thumpingly  convincing  as  the  kept 
worm  that  turned,  and  Sally  Bates 
was  an  adequate  Anne.  "Up  Pops  the 
Devil"  is  in  for  a  long  run  because 
these  are  people  that  every  one  knows 
and  the  problem  of  the  kept  man  is 
a  pressing  one  on  Anglo-Saxon  "con- 
sciences." 
"symphony  in  two  flats" 

Mr.  Ivor  Novello,  the  author  of 
"Symphony  in  Two  Flats,"  can  play 
the  piano  neatly,  sing,  in  a  way,  and 
even  act  a  little;  but  he  cannot  write 
a  play  that  throbs,  bites,  moves  or 
eats  up  our  grey  matter. 

Here  are  two  plays  in  one — why? 
Except  for  the  banal  purpose  of  con- 
trasting comedy  with  drama,  they 
have  no  relation  whatsoever. 

The  antics  on  the  floor  below  is  a 
comedy:  a  gay  widow  conniving  to 
get  herself  and  daughter  married  to 
a  couple  of  rich  fellows. 

Both  of  these  plays  are  done  in 
High-Cockney,  ultra -adenoidal  En- 
glish: two  Hat  symphonies. 

The  two  leading  women,  Lillian 
Braithwaite  and  Benita  Hume,  are 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  the  first  comic 


and  the  second  becomingly  self-s:u.  ;- 
ficing.  But  the  woman  who  w;',;s 
away  with  the  show  is  Ethel  Baird  as 
Salmon  Pryde,  a  horsey,  paint- 
smeared,  athletic  bohemian.  She  gave 
us  our  laughs. 
"insult" 

"Insult,"  by  Jan  Fabricius,  is  a 
serious  and  gripping  melodrama  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  What  it  lacks 
is  psychological  insides.  It  provokes 
tears  from  the  ladies,  but  stirreth  not 
the  brain  of  the  man  who  knows  real 
drama  from  mere  emotional  and 
physical  calisthenics. 

The  play  centers  around  a  gentle- 
man half-caste,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Dutch  Colonial  Army,  who  has  won 
the  prejudiced  displeasure  of  his 
Major.  The  matter  is  also  compli- 
cated by  the  half-caste  falling  in  love 
with  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Major,  who  combines  his  race  hatred 
of  the  Lieutenant  with  motives  of 
revenge.  Finally  the  Major  provokes 
the  Lieutenant,  by  repeated  insults, 
to  an  act  of  open  insubordination, 
which  lands  him  on  the  firing  line — 
but,  Love  Triumphant  in  the  shape 
of  the  wife  lasts  to  the  end. 

It  is  a  good  story,  but  the  charac- 
ters are  hollow,  although  the  acting 
by  the  principals,  D.  A.  Clarke-Smith, 
Leslie  Perrins  and  Lydia  Sherwood 
was  tropically  effective. 
"old  English" 

I  am  not  a  talkie  fan.  But  once  in 
a  while  something  comes  along  that 
almost  persuadeth  me! 

Such  was  the  case  when  I  saw 
"Journey's  End"  and  "Disraeli."  Now 
comes  George  Arliss  in  "Old  English" 
— and  I  urge  you  who  are  prejudice/^ 
against  the  talkies  and  even  those 
who  have  seen  Mr.  Arliss  in  the  stage 
version  of  Galsworthy's  play  to  go  to 
see  this  great — this  very  great — actor 
in  the  talkie  version  of  this  magnifi- 
cent character  study. 

You  will  forget  you  are  looking  at 
a  screen  and  a  phantom.  You  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  vividness  of 
this  Sylvanus  Heythorp  (the  soul,  the 
body,  the  voice,  the  gesture  of  Old 
England)  in  the  hands  of  Arliss. 

I  have  admired  Mr.  Arliss'  art 
since  that  night  long  ago  when  he 
opened  in  New  York  with  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick Campbell.  To  me,  he  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  profession.  In  "Old 
English"  he  leads  the  world.  It  is 
something  that  is,  or  should  be,  im- 
mortal in  its  beauty  and  pathos. 
"the  second  little  show" 

We  were  all  snoring  peacefully  dur- 
ing "The  Second  Little  Show"  until 
about  11:40  daylight  saving  time 
when  a  little  girl  by  the  name  of  Ruth 
Tester  came  out  before  the  curtain 
and  began  to  sing  a  song  called  "Sing 
Something  Simple." 

There  was  riot.  She  had  to  sing  it 
six  times,  with  her  mates.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful thing,  written  by  Herman 
Hupfcld.  It  is  one  of  those  old-style 
lyrics  that  we  o'er  jaded  and  super- 
sophisticated  mortals  seemed  to  be 
yowling  for  in  the  depths  of  our  sub- 
consciousness. 

Isn't  it  a  sign  and  portent  that 
Simplicity  is  coming  back? 

The   rest    of   this   show   is   simply 
rubbish. 
"the  ninth  guest" 

Horrors! — and  why? 

An  insane  man — clever,  mathemat- 
ical, suave — invites  a  crowd  of  mu- 
tual  enemies   to   his   penthouse   and 
announces   to  them,   out  of  a  radio 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Suppose 
this 


room 


had  been 


yours  .  .  . 


\  "i  i)  have  been  confronted  with  a  problem,  if 
iln^  room  had  been   yours.    For  you  wouldn't 

have  liked  the  old  rug  at  all.  How  would  you 
ha\c  gone  about  finding  a  new  rug  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  other  furnishings? 

Here's  how  the  problem  was  quickly  solved. 
The  rug  salesman  secured  (his  information: 

The  room  measures  l.'Vx  16'. 

The  pamted  furniture  definitely  shows  the 
influence  of  Louis  XVI  design. 

The  brocade  curtains  have  a  floral  design 
in  many  colors  on  a  peach  ground. 

The  upholstery  is  of  green  damask  and  rose- 
cedar  and  old  ivory  striped  silk. 

"Find  the  right  rug,"  the  homemaker  chal- 
lenged,  "and  I'll  open  my  purse-strings  to  you." 

"I  have  the  rug  for  you,"  smiled  the  sales- 


THIS    SUMPTUOUS     RUG    IS    ARADA    6516 

man.  "And  you  II  be  glad  (o  know  that  the  purse- 
strings  won't   have   to    be    opened   very  wide." 

It  was  the  lovely 
rug  pictured  above  — 
a9'xl2  rug  in  a  beau- 
tiful Kirman  pattern. 
The  iloral  design  and 
sapphire  blue  ground 
go  perfectly  with  the 
Louis  XVI  furnishings. 

Only  in  the  extensive  variety  of  rugs  and 
carpets  by  Bigelow-Sanford  do  you  find  patterns 
and  colors  to  fit  in  with  any  decorative  scheme. 


ROOM     ARRANGEMENT    BY    CORNELIA    B.     FARADAY 


It's  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  rug  that  harmonizes  in  color  and  design  with  present  furnishings.  Isn't 
it  wisest  to  go  to  your  Bigelow-Sanford  merchant?  He  has  chosen  from  the  largest  variety  of  rugs 
.    and  carpets  in  the  world.  His  floor  coverings  oiler  genuine  style,  assured  quality  and  splendid  dura- 
bility ...  as  you  would  expect  from  the  looms  of  Bigelow-Sanford,  weavers  for  more  than  a  century. 


BIGELOW 
SANFORD 

RUGS   and  CARPETS 


MAIL   THIS   COUPON 
Bigelow-Sanford  Carpel  Co.  [no. 
385  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  Bend  free  folders  ami  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

D  In  addition,  please  send  Decorating  Your  Home ..  .an  in- 
teresting, comprehensive  puide  with  -1  interiors  in  full  color 
ami  nearly  a  hundred  helpful  sketches  . .  .  for  which  1  enclose  5(jc. 


en V    AMI    STAl 


ALUMINUM     PAINT  alcoa 


COAT      OF      METAL       PROTECTION 


5  reasons  why  Aluminum  Paint  prevents 
failure  of  finish  coats     * 


It  is  the  rapid  change  of  moisture 
content  in  wood  that  causes  it  to 
swell,  shrink,  warp  and  check  — 
with  consequent  crackingand  peel- 
ing of  the  paint  film  that  covers 
it.  Today    this    is    preventable. 


The  pigment  of  aluminum  paint 
is  composed  of  flat,  thin  flakes  of 
pure  aluminum.  When  applied  to 
both  sides  of  wood,  these  flakes 
"leaf"  to  form  a  coat  of  metal  pro- 
tection that  retards  moisture  pene' 
tration — that  "holds"  paint  top 
coats  securely. 

For  priming  and  bac\- priming,  no 
other  paint  will  give  anywhere 
near  equal  protection. 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 
does  not  sell  paint.  But  aluminum 
paint  made  with  satisfactory  ve' 
hides  and  Alcoa  Albron  Powder 
may  be  purchased  from  most 
reputable  paint  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  dealers.  Be  sure  the 
pigment  portion  is  Alcoa  Albron 
and  is  so  designated. 


USED  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  LUMBER 
ALUMINUM  PAINT  HOLDS  MOISTURE 
fc.    CONTENT  WITHIN  SAFE  LIMITS     - 


It   checks  — 

1 .  Excessive  moisture  changes  in  wood. 

2.  Bleeding  through  of  sap,  resins, 
stains. 

3 .  Oxidation  due  to  action  of  the  ultra 
violet  rays  of  sunlight. 

4.  Flaking  off  of  paint  over  summer 
wood. 

5 .  Flaking  off  of  paint  over  knots. 

f  f  f  f 

Let  us  send  you  the  booklet, 
"Aluminum  Paint,  the  Coat  of 
Metal  Protection".  Address 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  of 
AMERICA;  2423  Oliver  Building, 
PITTSBURGH,   PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA    ALB  HO 

POWD  E  R.      FOR. 


N 


ALUMINUM   PAINT 
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B.  ALTMAN  &  CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  ■  THIRTV=FOURTH  STREET  •  NEW  yORK 


1  he  exhibition  or 


J] ea  i  limn  Interiors 


Creafea  and  t  urnished  by  £>.  /fit/nan  8c  (_o. 
1  rovtdes  a    Wealth  or  A/ew  Interest 


CV^CFilTECTLIRALLy,  a  feature  of  enduring  loveti- 
ness/  this  exhibition  of  interiors  offers  genuine  inspiration 
in  artistic  decoration  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
study  as  well  as  a  constant  source  of  ideas  in  furniture 
arrangement.  The  settings  will  change,,  from  time  to 
time  so  that  it  will  continue  indefinitely  to  furnish 
a    scene    of    interest     which    you    will    want    to     revisit. 


^3Co 


GALLERY 

OF  INTERIORS 

ON    THE 

SEVENTH 
FLOOR 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


FORGUDY 


In  the  charming  room 
shown  here,  E.  A. 
Belmont,  Phila- 
delphia decorator, 
has  used  this  Fortuny 
Print,  Spanish  in 
design  .  .  .  for  cur- 
tains,  cushions,  sofa. 
A.nd  this  living  room, 
incidentally,  is  Nlr. 
Belmont's  own. 


f>*  *j 


pRiryr  of  th6 

XVU  C6DTURY 

v_Jn  soft,  graceful  cotton  ...  no 
stiffness  of  heavy  material  .  .  . 
Fortuny  of  Venice  has  incredibly 
hand  blocked  the  gorgeous  rich- 
ness .  .  .  subdued  fading  red  and 
aging  burnished  gold  of  XVIth 
Century  Spain.  Fortuny  Fabrics 
. .  .  with  the  authenticity  of  old 
damasks,  brocades    and  velvets 


.h 


ave    a    new    and     gracious 


d       g, 


adaptability. 


u 


ft? 


The  booklet  "Fortuny 
Prints"  is  yours  .  .  .  gladly 
.  .  .  for  the  asking.  It  is 
quite  definitely  interesting). 


ARTHUR  H-LEE^SOnS1^ 

385    Madison    Avenue,    New    York 


Distributors      to     Interior     Decorators 


Coverlets,  Blankets  and  Comforts 


(Continued  jrom  page  69) 
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This  beautiful  Colonial  coverlet  with  its  "Lovers'  Knot"  and  "Pine 

Tree"  border  woven  in  indigo  or  Delft  blue  with  white,  or  red, 

is  a  duplicate  of  one  given  to  Queen  Mary  and  now  being  used  in 

Buckingham  Palace.  Courtesy  Colonial  Coverlets 


which  they  are  woven.  Also  new  and 
extremely  pretty  are  the  couch 
"throws"  in  a  new  weave  resembling 
herringbone,  or  homespun,  hand 
woven  of  blended,  twisted  wools  in 
coral,  honey-dew,  rose,  jade,  rust, 
blue  and  orchid:  these  are  finished  on 
either  end  with  matching  wide  satin 
ribbon. 

In  another  hand-woven  siesta  or 
slumber  throw,  the  weave  accen- 
tuated by  corded  yarn  that  forms  the 
square  pattern  is  further  enhanced 
by  flecks  of  pure  color,  which  bright- 
en the  entire  surface;  these  come  in 


Woven  from  pure  domestic  wool  in  exquisite 
pastel  shades,  in  pure  white  with  stripes  in 
colors,  these  beautiful  blankets  are  finished 
with  exactly  matching  wide  satin  ribbon.  Cour- 
tesy Kenwood  Mills 


blue,  rose,  gold,  green,  copper  and 
orchid,  the  self  fringe  adding  the 
final  touch  to  their  attractiveness. 
Summer  blankets  of  gossamer 
weight,  woven  from  lamb's  wool  in 
delicate  colors  afford  just  enough 
protection  for  a  perfect  midsummer 
night's  dream.  Baby  blankets  of  pure 
wool  are  miniature  copies  of  the 
larger  sizes,  both  in  color  and  weight. 
Comforts  of  pure  silk  taffeta,  satin, 
rayon,  or  Celanese  in  orchid,  rose, 
jade,  blue  and  other  colors  are  filled 
with  lamb's  wool,  lined  with  self  or 
contrasting  tones  and  elaborately 
quilted,  their  straight  or  scalloped 
edges  finished  with  velvet  or  satin 
ribbon,  or  with  a  heavy  cord  of  twist- 
ed silk. 

Useful  and  pretty  are  the  coverlets 
of  crepe  batiste  in  plain  colors  with 
scalloped    edges,    of    Corean    silk   in 


delicate  pastel  shades,  which  are  very 
popular  in  California  and  Florida,  of 
cream  or  ecru  cotton  in  basket  weave, 
with  quarter-inch  stripes  of  rose.' 
blue,  green,  pink  and  yellow,  cross- 
ing to  form  blocks.  Tuft  patch  cotton 
coverlets  are  woven  in  alternating 
two-inch  blocks  of  ecru,  with  all  col- 
ors, and  popular  as  ever  are  the  hand- 
quilted  patchwork  bedquilts  of  cream 
or  white  sateen,  with  the  old-time 
patterns,  the  "rolling  stone,"  "rising 
sun,"  "broken  or  eight-pointed  star"" 
and  many  others,  in  rose,  blue,  gold, 
lavender  or  green. 

A  most  interesting  re- 
vival of  an  ancient  indf.atry 
is  that  of  Colonial  coverlet 
weaving  in  the  lonely  moun- 
tain regions  of  Virginia, 
where  the  wool  is  carded, 
dyed,  spun  and  woven  just 
as  it  was  generations  ago. 
The  dyes  are  guaranteed 
fast,  and  to  the  primitive 
indigo  on  white  cotton  or 
linen  warp  have  been  added 
Delft  blue,  rose,  green.; 
lavender,  orange  and  yel- 
low. Each  coverlet  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  a  de- 
sign created  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  or  even 
earlier,  and  both  patterns 
and  color  combinations  are 
chosen  from  a  collection  of 
more  than  a  hundred  old 
coverlets  and  "drafts".  The 
names  of  the  designs  usual- 
ly express  the  dreams  of 
those  isolated  weavers  who, 
generations  ago  found  at  the  looms 
their  only  opportunity  for  artistic 
expression;  but  although  their  fertile 
fancies  woven  into  the  threads  are 
not  always  discernible  in  the  patterns, 
they  are  possibly  indicative  of  the 
weaver's  mood. 

Certain  of  the  names  reveal  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  as  "Rose  of 
Sharon,"  "Olive  Leaf"  and  "Isle  of 
Patmos,"  while  the  sentimental  titles. 
"Lonely  Heart"  and  "Young  Man's 
Fancy"  betray  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  original  weaver.  "Whig  Rose"  is 
the  American  name  of  an  old  English 
design  known  as  the  "Wheel  of 
Fortune"  or  "Wheel  of  Time,"  be- 
lieved to  be  of  Scandinavian  ori»q 
This  coverlet  woven  in  any  one  ds 
two  of  the  colors  on  the  white  wart 
is  suitable  for  many  sleeping  rooms. 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Grurcnasc  of  1111/ 

productions  may  be 

arranged  through   youi 

decorator  ^r  dealer. 


.  1  hoarded  medal 

el  honor  l»i  the 

.  1  trchtlet -liirtil   ^L,eague 

of  ^-1  lew      Ijork,    ig26. 


OSCAR  BACH 

CEAFTSMAN.N-  METAL 

C/  resents  a   dclialtljiil  repousse  fire  screen    in    the    K_shinese   \_shippcnaale 
manner  with  real  enamel  inlays  which  complete  its  character  ana  charm. 

STUDIO  and  EXIBITION  at  511   WEST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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CENTVRY 
FVRNITVRE 


V-^ENTVRY  Furniture  represents  the 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
making  of  fine  furniture,  only. 

At  our  showrooms  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Grand  Rapids,  which  are  maintained  for  your 
convenience,  these  beautiful  and  exclusive 
productions  may  be  seen  —  and  purchased. 

Our  prices  are  based  on  manufacturing  costs. 

A  competent  decorative  service,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with   these   showrooms,    is   available   to 
home  owners,  dealers,  decorators  and 
architects  furnishing  fine  homes. 

You  are  invited  to  these  displays. 


This  158-page  history  of  period  furniture  styles  is 
brief,  authentic,  informative  and  easy  to  read.  Pub- 
lished by  Century  Furniture  Co.    $  1 .00  post  paid. 


CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE  CO. 

FACTORY  SHOWROOM:    GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN 
Permanent  Showrooms  Elsewhere: 

NEW  YORK:  227  E.  45TH  ST. 
CHICAGO:   161  E.  ERIE  ST. 


ARTS  &  DECORAT101\ 

Coverlets,  Blankets  and  Comforts 

(Continued  from  page  98) 


Copied  from  a  Parisian  model,  this  coverlet  of  silk  taffeta  with  its 

frilled  flounce  completing  the  ensemble  of  the  window  drapery,  is 

available  in  rose,  green,  orchid,  peach,  blue  and  gold.  Courtesy  R. 

H.  Macy  and  Co.,  Inc. 


One  of  the  earliest  coverlet  patterns 
is  the  "Hickory  Leaf"  which  belongs 
to  the  "Sunrise"  family  and  is  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  designs,  especial- 
ly appropriate  with  early  American 
furnishings.  Still  in  existence  is  a 
"Sunrise"  coverlet  woven  by  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Harrison  in  1729  and  many 
others  were  woven  in  1775,  when 
American  women  were  "fighting  their 
battles  with  distaff,  loom  and  needle." 
In  the  opinion  of  many  decorators 
the  "Lovers'  Knot",  with  "Pine  Tree 
Border",  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  old  coverlets  and  the  following 
quotations  from  a  letter  expresses 
the  delight  of  Queen  Mary  of  En- 
gland, to  whom  one  was  recently 
given,  and  now  being  used  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  "Her  Majesty  is  de- 
lighted with  the  really  beautiful 
coverlet.  It  is  a  very  lovely  piece  of 
work,  original  in  design — at  least  to 
modern  eyes — and  altogether  un- 
usually attractive  and  wonderfully 
executed."  Only  in  the  Virginian 
mountains,  can  one  find  the  "Lovers' 
Knot",  double  weave  coverlets,  and 
of  the  many  variations  in  design  this 
is  the  most  exquisite  in  color  com- 
binations. In  the  pattern  known  as 
"Ring  and  Flowers",  Scandinavian, 
Irish    and    early   American    weavers 


have  each  added  a  touch  of  beauty  to 
the  original  design. 

All-cotton  coverlets  in  cream  color, 
with  hand  knotted  fringe  were  often 
woven  in  the  more  elegant  historic 
homes  of  Colonial  times  and  the 
modern  reproductions  have  the  same 
individual  distinction  which  the  early 
weavers  impressed  upon  every  prod- 
uct of  their  looms.  Woven  from 
pure  wool  are  plaided  homespuns  in 
basket  weave  which  are  admirable  for 
couch  throws,  ideal  for  camps  in  the 
darker  colors,  in  more  delicate  shades 
to  match  ensembles.  Rayon  coverlets 
in  rose,  green,  lavender,  blue|  >nd 
ecru,  scalloped  in  matching  colors 
have  all-over  designs  of  roses  and 
leaves  woven  upon  their  glossy  sur- 
faces, while  coverlets  of  rayon  and 
cotton  are  printed  with  Jacobean  pat- 
terns in  shadow  effect  in  soft  shades 
of  rose,  green  and  gold.  Very  effec- 
tive also  are  the  moire  Jacquard 
ensembles  in  rose,  gold,  reseda  green, 
powder  blue,  and  orchid,  comprising 
coverlets,  window  hangings,  drapery 
for  toilet  tables  and  upholstery  for 
chairs  and  couches,  the  graceful  leaf 
motif  in  the  diamond  design  woven 
in  satin  making  an  effective  contrast 
to  the  moire  background. 

(Continued  on  page  102) 


This   bed  cover  is  princess  lace  mounted  on   soft  pastel  satin.  The  velvet 
•  liaise  longue  cover  is  trimmed  with  lace  applique"  and  tufted  with  small  vel- 
vet cockades.  Courtesy  Carlin  Comforts  Inc. 
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A  corner  of  the  old  Jacobean  room  that  I  purchased  from  Flemings 

Hall,  Debenham,  Suffolk,  during  my  recent  visit  to  England,  along 

with  the  original  furniture  of  the  period. 

LOUIS   JOSEPH 

14  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

almost  opposite  the  Ritz-Carlton 

aiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 


Antiques    with    a 
written  guarantee 


Antiques   priced 
most  moderately 


i 

^^  An  exact  reproduction 
of  an  Old  Greek  Copper  Urn,  dating  400  B.C., 
made  this  charming  lamp  which  can  be  had 
with  either  patina  or  verde  finish  and  taffeta 
or  vellum  shade.  ...  It  illustrates  our  under- 
standing of  the  Decorative  Arts  field  in  origin- 
ating and  executing  special  orders  for  Deco- 
rators and  Shops.  .  .  .  Ludlow  and  Minor 
lamps  of  beauty  for  any  interior. 


> 


—JUDLO  W  6  Ai^ORi 


240  West  23  rd  Street  —  New  York 

Los    Angeles    Showrooms:    W.    J.    Saylor,    Wilshire    Tower,    5514    Wilshire    Blvd. 
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A  most  unusual  pair  of  lamps.  Pieces  of 
rich,  deep  green  Malachite  are  carved  in 
a  graceful  bird  design.  They  are  mount- 
ed on  teak  bases  out  of  which  bronze 
shells    rise   to   conceal   the   indirect   lights. 

DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 
the 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
COMPANY 

FISHER  BUILDING 
DETROIT 


'e  Factory 
PARIS 


Workrooms 
2901  Jefferson  Ave.  E. 

FLORENCE 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Wherein  We  Trend  Toward  Sincerity 

(Continued  from  page  65  I 
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First  floor  plan  of  the  Julius 
mann  house 


Fleisch- 


sincerity,  certainly, 
is    the    constantly 

increasing  degree 
of  harmony  be- 
tween houses  and 
their  environ- 
ments. Let  us  ad- 
mit that  we  have  no 
ancient  architectural 
precedents  that  would 
suggest  a  certain  kind 
of  house  that  would 
be  appropriate,  for 
instance.  in  Ohio, 
where  this  house  of 
Mr.  Fleischmann's  is 
built.  What  of  it5  We 
can  at  least  build  of  a 
local  material.  In  this 
case,  a  local  creek 
stone  was  used,  and  used  with  a  de- 
gree of  building  craftsmanship  that 
would  aid  in  the  creation  of  good 
architecture  anywhere  in  the  world. 
at  any  period  of  history. 


But  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  advantages  of  this  type 
of  house  is  that  it  derives  from  no 
stylized  historic  period  or  from  no 
specific  race.  Call  it.  if  you  like. 
North  European.  Even  say  that  it 
is — but  fundamentally  it  is  a  house, 
meaning  a  dwelling;  fundamentally, 
it  is  built   to  age  ^^ju^ 

both   sturdily   and 
charmingly.  Its  ef- 


Second  Floor  Plan 

fects  are  neither  specious  nor  tran- 
sient. It  has  all  the  fineness  and  dig- 
nity that  go  with  good  taste:  all 
the  values  of  permanency  that  go 
with  sincerity. 


Coverlets,  Blankets  and  Comforts 

ntinued  from  page  100) 


Copied  from  a  Parisian  model  are 
coverlets  of  pure  silk,  plain  or  moire 
rayon  taffeta,  in  rose,  cornflower 
blue,  honey-dew.  green  or  gold,  with 
trilled  flounces,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing narrow  extra  ruffles  adding  to  the 
decorative  effect,  other  coverlets  of 
Celanese  in  plain  colors  have  ap- 
pliqued  designs  in  contrasting  tones. 
Among  the  novelties  are  frilled  cov- 
erlets of  ecru  Saxony  lace  with 
appliqued  designs  in  orchid,  green 
and  pink,  over  linings  of  satin  char- 
meuse  in  any  desired  tint.  Admirable 
for  coverlets  and  for  carrying  out 
the  ensemble  even  to  wall  hangings 
are  the  "Toiles  de  Jouy".  those  fas- 
cinating pictorial  fabrics,  which  once 
vied  with  the  rich  damasks  and  bro- 
cades of  France,  but  new  charm  has 
been  given  to  the  quaint  designs  by 
the  introduction  of  several  colors  in 
one  pattern  and  use  of  linen  as 
background.    Countless    weaves,    lus- 


trous finish,  beautiful  designs,  lovely 
sun  and  tub-fast  colors  are  character- 
istics of  Angora  Mohair  and  with  its 
wrinkle  proof  and  dust  shedding  qual- 
ities make  this  an  admirable  fabric 
for  coverlets  and  for  carrying  out  an 
ensemble  as  it  varies  in  weight  from 
delicate  casement  curtains  of  Mohair 
Mist  and  sheer  Angora  gauze,  to  the 
velvety  folds  of  heavy  hangings  and 
durable  upholstery  fabrics.  Most  de- 
sirable are  coverlets  made  from  hand- 
blocked  linens,  glazed  and  unglazed 
chintzes,  cretonnes  and  printed  cot- 
tons with  gay  field  and  garden  flowers 
in  natural  colors.  Here  are  roses  and 
[eaves,  wild  asters  and  yellow  butter- 
cups, lilacs,  daisies,  pinks,  poppies 
and  countless  other  blossoms 
sprinkled  over  backgrounds  of  peach, 
pink,  powder  blue,  coral,  orchid, 
cream  or  tan.  their  deep  frills  fin- 
ished with  narrow  bias  bands  or  two- 
inch  plaitings,  in  contrasting  colors. 
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This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  Eldorado  Texture  reproductions  by 
Ernest  W.  Watson.  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  free  samples  of 
Eldorado,  "The  Master  Drawing  Pencil,"  to  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  Pencil  Dept.  162.-J,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Af 
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LND  that  after  all,  is  half  the  pleasure.  A  dignity 
of  design — lent  by  long  experience  as  a  builder 
of  fine  panelled  rooms — assures  the  utmost  in  Tap 
Room  smartness. 

Whether  it's  a  room — a  closet  or  just  an  odd 
corner  we  are  able  to  adapt  a  bar  to  meet  your  par- 
ticular reguirements.  Our  new  showroom  devoted 
exclusively  to  Tap  Room  Design  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Visit  us. 
FOWLER  CONTRACTING  CO.,406  E.  34th  St.,  N.Y.C.,Vanderbilt  7777 
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AND  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  QUALITY 


The  Old  Mill  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
A  Detailed  Miniature,  reproduced  in  silver  by 

Howard  &  Company  for  the  citizens  of  Newport 

and  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton. 


HOWARD  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED        18   6  0 

18  EAST  56th  STREET  +  *  NEW  yORK 

CASINO     BLOCK  •  NEWPORT 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


SEYMOUR-HEATH 

and  CASTLE  MOORE,  Inc. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

227  So.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 
smaller  pieces 


Hangings  and  Furniture  Coverings 

For 

Early  American  Rooms 


FOR   DEALERS,   DECORATORS   AND    ARCHITECTS  ONLY 


40  EAS         !TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


and  Decorative  Arts  League 


Building  to  Avoid  Noise 


(Continued 
tion  is  better  than  the  usual  one  built 
into  a  fireproof  building. 

These  latter  types  are  constructed 
of  three  inch  thick  gypsum  tile  plas- 
tered both  sides,  four  inch  clay  tile 
plastered  both  sides  or  solid  plaster, 
with  a  metal  lath  core  braced  upon 
metal  studs.  Any  of  these  are  less 
effective  sound  barriers  than  the 
wooden  stud  partition  covered  each 
side  with  plaster.  Conversation  on  the 
other  side  is  often  quite  audible,  al- 
though hard  to  understand.  Voices 
raised  above  the  ordinary  tones  are 
easily  intelligible.  As  a  class  they  are 
not  very  good  partitions  to  separate 
one  apartment  from  the  other,  al- 
though quite  satisfactory  for  dividing 
rooms  in  the  same  apartment.  Which 
of  the  three  types  is  the  best  is  a  hair 
splitting  argument,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  clay  tiles,  gypsum  tiles 
and  metal  lath  will  show  very  con- 
vincing test  results,  that  place  their 
own  product  in  the  lead. 

It  is  possible  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  these  partitions  by  building 
double  walls  with  an  air  space  be- 
tween. Such  construction  is  feasible 
between  one  apartment  and  another, 
but  not  between  rooms.  A  dead  air 
space  between  the  walls  seems  to  be 
effective  in  setting  up  insulation 
against  sound  transmission.  But  here 
again,  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  can  nullify  the  sound  in- 
sulation of  such  construction,  for 
mortar  droppings  that  accumulate  at 
the  base  between  the  two  walls  may 
transmit  the  sound  waves  across 
from  one  side  to  the  other. 

New  research  into  this  problem  of 
sound  insulation  seems  to  have  dis- 
proved the  old  building  tradition,  that 
filling  the  air  space  between  two  walls 
with  such  substances  as  felt,  hair  and 
other  good  heat  insulating  materials 
made  them  more  sound-proof.  This 
old  idea  seems  not  to  be  true,  since 
tests  show  that  such  fillings  increase 
the  sound  insulation  so  little  that  it  is 
hardly  noticeable  to  the  ear,  even 
though  possible  of  detection  with  in- 
struments. In  some  cases  heavy  fill- 
ings like  sawdust  or  slag  have  actually 
increased  the  sound  transmission  of 
the  partition.  In  other  words,  mate- 
rials that  are  good  heat  insulators  are 
not  necessarily  sound  insulators  to 
any  great  extent. 

The  principle  to  follow  in  building 
up  sound  resisting  partitions  of 
masonry  materials  seems  to  be  to 
set  up  a  layer  of  air  between  two  dis- 
connected walls,  or  to  build  the  walls 
quite  rigid  and  thick.  As  the  former 
is  usually  lighter  and  less  expensive, 
it  probably,  in  this  day,  is  the  only 
practical  way. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  build  a 
sound  resisting  partition  and  then  put 
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a  door  through  it.  It  would  be  like 
building  a  dam  with  a  hole  in  tit' 
bottom.  If  a  door  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, it  is  possible  to  secure  one  that 
is  fairly  efficient  in  stopping  noises. 
A  number  of  standard  types  of  door 
are  built  on  the  principle  that  a  layer 
of  air  inside  makes  a  sound  barrier 
and  rubber  edges  close  up  the  cracks 
between  the  frame  and  the  door.  Two 
such  doors  on  each  side  of  the  parti- 
tion are  even  more  effective. 

Building  protection  against  the 
noises  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
building  does  not  keep  out  the  racket 
of  the  street  which  comes  through 
the  windows.  Much  of  this  noise 
would  be  shut  out,  if  each  floor  of 
our  apartment  houses  was  set  back 

" .  from  the  one  below.  Those  who  have 
had  offices  or  apartments  in  tall 
buildings  on  the  floors  having  set- 
backs can  testify  to  the  protection 
they  give  from  street  noises.  Some 
daring  designers  have  suggested  that 
all  windows  should  be  double,  with  a 
layer  of  gas  between  and  sealed  up 
permanently.  Street  noises  would 
then  be  effectively  shut  out.  Ventila- 
tion would  be  obtained  artificially 
and  the  inside  would  be  kept  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

Another  principle  has  been  used 
with  success,  that  of  absorbing  the 
noises  as  much  as  possible.  Heavy 
draperies  are  hung  at  windows  and 
doors.  Sound  absorbing  plaster,  tiles 
or  fiber-boards  are  used  on  the  walls 
or  heavy  tapestries.  The  ceiling,  in- 
stead of  being  constructed  of  plaster, 
is  made  of  quilting,  fibrous  in  char- 
acter, covered  below  with  painted 
cloth.  The  floors  are  made  of  cork 
tiles  and  the  rugs  are  ample  anoV 
thick.  Sounds  inside  are  quieted  ar 
the  source  and  those  that  come  in 
through  the  windows  find  little  chance 
to  reverberate  in  the  room. 

It  is  not  easy  to  solve,  because 
sound  is  transmitted  with  surprising 
efficiency  through  structural  materials. 
The  most  effective  barrier  seems  to 
be  to  provide  some  sudden  change 
of  elasticity  and  density,  as  from 
masonry  to  air.  But  even  when  this  is 
accomplished,  one  must  realize  that 
structural  partitions  must  be  built  on 
the  floors  that  extend  through  to 
other  parts  of  the  building,  and  that 
some  of  the  sounds  will  come  through 
the  floor  construction  without  inter- 
ference. In  fact  sound  waves  may 
travel  past  a  barrier  in  many  myste- 
rious ways,  as  along  pipes,  vent  ducts 
and  the  like.  Conditions  of  reception 
vary  too.  The  quieter  is  the  room, 
the  more  easily  will  sound  be  distin- 
guished. So  we  have  the  curious  para- 
dox, that  the  quieter  we  get  a  room, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  out 
disturbing  sounds  from  other  rooms. 


Italian  Furniture 

(Continued  from  page  SS) 

which  is  now  often  used  being  the 
Dante  or  "scissors"  chair. 

It  was  during  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod that  chairs  were  developed  to  the 
more  comfortable  seats  we  know  to- 
day. Previous  to  that  time  there  were 
few  individual  seats,  chests,  stools  and 
forms  being  used  but  with  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  household  furni- 
t  ure  various  styles  of  chairs  with  backs 
made  their  appearance  and  it  is  the 
finer  of  these  that  are  now  reproduced 
in  America.  Many  of  the  high  back 
styles  are  especially  suitable  for  libra- 
ries, living  rooms  and  halls  in  addition 


to  their  use,  in  sets,  in  dining  rooms 
and  owing  to  their  similarity  to  the 
Spanish  are  equally  appropriate  to 
rooms  following  those  of  old  Spain. 
This  likeness  is  also  apparent  in 
the  crimson  velvet  and  other  bril- 
liant fabrics  for  coverings  as  well  as 
in  the  tassels  and  large  ornamental 
nails.  Color  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance;  it  should  be  intro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  woven 
materials  and  to  a  like  extent  through 
painted  panels  embellished  with  gilt  as 
on  the  cassoni  and  other  pieces  of  fur- 
niture. And  our  present  search  for 
bright  interiors  accounts  for  the  in- 
creasing attention  that  has.  of  late, 
been  directed  to  this  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  decoration. 


* 
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Pair   Genuine   Antique    Louis   XIV   rafrdichissoirs.    Guaranteed    of    the    period, 


ELSIE  de  WOLFE 


677  FIFTH  AVENUE     •     NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ob  jets  d'Art 


Antique  Furniture 


Interior  Decorations 


Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 

A  Fine  Collection  of  Old  English 
Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 


Complete  Line  of  TJnusual  Jewelry^ 
both  Antique  and  Reproduction 


FURNITURE 

PAINTINGS 

TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES 

BRONZES 

PORCELAINS 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Old    English     Mahogany    Serpentine    Front    Sheraton    Sideboard. 

Fine    Georgian     Sheffield    Tray  ;     Circa    1790;    Silver    Trimmings. 

Pair    Georgian    Sheffield    3-Light    Candelabra ;    Circa    1800,    George 
111  Period;   Silver   Trimmings. 

Pair    Georgian    Sheffield    Wine    Coolers;    Circa    1800;    Silver    Trim- 
mings. 

Georgian     Sheffield    4     Piece     Tea    and    Coffee    Set;     Circa    1800; 
Silver    Trimmings. 

Visit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

23  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone  Circle  1985-6 

Warehouse:  311  East  47th  Street 
Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 
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Jor  plants  that  need 

\v1nter  Refection 


Roses 

Rhododen- 
drons 

Perennials 

Ferns 

Evergreens 

Fall  planted 
Bulbs 

Lawns 

Shrubs 

etc. 

Packing  bulbs 
and  tubers  for 
Winter  storage 


Atkins  &l 

M-25 

New 


Wjt^^M\ A .  plants  that  remain 
Br  A  x9|  in  the  ground  from 
y^»  ^  one  season  to  the  next, 
F^^V  1  arc  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  winter  kill- 
ing. The  loss  and  damage  from 
this  cause  is  stupendous.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  single  garden 
to  suffer  loss  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  flowers  and 
shrubs. 

.And  this  is  a  totally  preventable 
loss.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
thin  blanket  or  covering  of 
G  P  M  Peat  Moss  to  protect 
the  roots  against  ground  heav- 
ing, which  results  from  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  in  late 
Fall  and  early  Spring.  This 
heaving  tears  away  feeder  roots. 
Because  of  its  unusual  structure, 
G  P  M  Peat  Moss  insulates 
against  this  action  —  it  prevents 
heaving  .  .  .  keeps  the  roots  cov- 
ered at  all  times  .  .  .  prevents 
the  earth  from  drying  out  too 
much  .  .  .  stops  occasional  early 
flow  of  sap  induced  by  premature 
warm  Sun  rays  .  .  .  will  save 
you  many  times  the  small  amount 
of  its  cost. 

But  be  sure  to  use  G  P  M.  Only 
the  Pioneer  G  P  M  Peat  Moss 
bearing  this  ^  trade  mark  can 
offer  you  our  guarantee.  G  P  M 
is  sold  by  leading  dealers  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  if  your  dealer 
does  not  carry  the  G  P  M  brand, 
send  direct  to  us  and  we  will  see- 
that  you  are  supplied. 

Literature  and  further 
details   will   gladly   be 

supplied      on      request. 

Durbrow,  Inc* 

Burling  Slip 
York,  N.  Y. 


The  Amateur  Gardener 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


SOIL 


Base    root- 
ing   lily 


SAND 


PEAT 


hull)  plant- 
ed with 
sand  and 
peat  moss. 
From  "Gar- 
d  e  n  i  n  g 
With  Peat 
Moss"  pub- 
listed  h  v 
M055  Atkins  and 
Durbrow 


up  of  gardens  and  borders  now  will 
save  much  spraying  and  detective 
work  on  plant  injuries  next  season. 
Soft  leaves  and  fleshy  stalks  can  be 
added  to  the  compost  heap,  and  all 
woody  material  burned.  Dahlia  tubers 
from  beds  which  have  been  bothered 
with  corn  borers  should  receive  es- 
pecial attention  to  prevent  recurrence 
of  the  trouble.  Instead  of  leaving  sev- 
eral inches  of  stem  on  the  tuber  during 
winter  storage,  as  is  commonly  done, 
cut  stems  off  close  to  the  crown  and 
burn  them.  Examine  the  tubers,  and 
burn  any  in  which  borers  are  found. 
Gladiolus  and  hollyhock  stems  are 
also  favorite  winter  quarters  for 
corn  borers. 


— but  the  rest  of  these,  with  j  fe\\ 
exceptions,  will  usually  make  theii 
root  growth  in  about  7  or  8  weeks. 
Crocus  require  only  4  weeks;  paper- 
white  narcissus  and  Roman  Hya- 
cinths can  be  put  in  the  light  at  once, 
but  need  to  be  kept  cool  for  about  3 
weeks  to  start  the  roots  well.  Use 
only  named  bulbs  for  forcing.  Avoid 
the  use  of  new  pots,  and  be  sure  your 
drainage  is  good.  Bulbs  may  be  forced 
in  a  soil  made  of  2  parts  loam,  1  of 
leaf  mold  and  1  of  sand,  with  a  dust- 
ing of  bonemeal.  The  quick-maturing 
bulbs  do  well  in  fibre,  such  as  Dutch 
peat  moss,  and,  so  planted,  present 
less  of  a  problem  in  moisture  control. 


"yi/ILD  FLOWERS,"  by  Jas. 
~  mund  Jones,  B.A.  (Macmill 


Ed- 
llan) 

is  a  convenient  new  handbook  thin 
enough  to  slip  into  your  pocket.  It  is 
attractively  printed  in  sepia — prac- 
tically a  "picture  book" — as  an 
identification  guide  should  be.  The 
wild  flower  enthusiast  will  find  some 
of  the  descriptions  meagre,  but  for 
those  less  eager  for  details  it  will 
serve  its  purpose  well. 

TULIP  PLANTING  is  timely  now 
almost  all  over  the  United  States. 
Tulips  will  grow  in  any  well-condi- 
tioned garden  soil  which  has  good 
drainage.  Early  varieties  are  best 
adapted  to  small  shady  city  gardens, 
but  in  the  ample  spaces  of  country 
estates  the  rich  colors  and  long  stems 
of    Darwins    and    Breeders    make    a 


Tulip    propyl/  ^ul{ 

pUnUd  poorly  plantea 

From  "The  Book   of  Bulbs"  by   F.  F. 
Rockwell.  Permission  of  Maemillan  Co. 

QOMPOST  for  winter  and  early 
spring  use  should  be  mixed  and 
stored  in  barrels  or  boxes  where  it 
will  not  freeze.  If  it  is  left  to  freeze 
hard  it  will  be  difficult  to  handle  un- 
til late  in  the  spring. 

DOCK  GARDEN  success  demands 
two  conditions:  good  drainage, 
and  a  cool  root  run.  Small  chips  of 
rock  about  the  size  of  one's  fist  scat- 
tered through  the  soil  will  help  to 
provide  the  latter. 

IIFT    DAHLIA    TUBERS    out    of 
the  ground  and  store  in  a  cool, 
dry  place  as  soon  as  frost  has  blacken- 
ed the  tops  and  growing  has  stopped. 

Method  of  setting  rocks  into  a  gently 
sloping,  and  a  steep  incline  in  a  rock 
garden.       From       Thornton 
"The    Rock    Garden    Pri- 
mer"  DeLamere  Co. 


glorious  showing.  Bonemeal  and  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  make  a  good 
fertilizer.  The  beauty  of  your  tulip 
beds  can  be  enhanced  by  placing 
them  where  their  colors  will  make  a 
contrast  with  spring-tlowering  shrubs 
or  with  the  blossoms  of  other  bulbs. 
I  saw  an  effective  rose-red  bed  last 
year  against  a  background  of  budding 
rhododendron.  The  Colonial  Farms 
(Coatsworth,  Pa.)  suggests  Cottage 
tulips  and  hyacinths  for  an  effective 
border  for  a  brick  walk.  Bulb  beds 
should  be  mulched  after  the  top  crust 
has  frozen. 


B 


ULBS    FOR    FORCING    indoors 

should  be  polled  up  now.  and  the 
pots  sunk  into  the  ground  out  of 
doors  or  put  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  to 
make  root  growth.  For  a  succession 
of  bloom  all  the  bulbs  can  be  planted 
at  once,  and  the  pots  brought  into  I  he 
light  and  warmth  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  amateur  may 
safely  undertake  forcing  hyacinths, 
early  tulips,  narcissus,  crocus,  snow- 
drops. Fritillaria  meleagris.  and  scilla. 
Tulips  and  the  larger  named  hya- 
cinths need  about  twelve  weeks  for 
root  growth — tulips  possibly  even  15 


r^OLORFUL  HIPS  are  seldom 
a  major  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  rose  varieties.  Yet  these 
brilliant  fruits  which  make  such  a 
showing  on  some  varieties  of  roses, 
form  a  fascinating  spot  of  color  in 
the  fall  garden.  They  also  appeal  to 
the  birds,  who  feed  upon  their  fleshy 
portions  and  seed.  The  California 
Rosariim  recommends,  for  an  attrac- 
tive fall  and  winter  display,  the 
American  Pillar;  the  Bloomlield 
Courage,  a  new  climber;  Dr.  Van 
Fleet ;  Rosa  Setigera ;  and  a  new 
Spanish  climber.  Mine.  Gergoire 
Stalchelin,  which  bears  fruit  almost 
as  large  as  Seckel  pears.  The  Rosa 
Oxydon,  a  good  shrub  rose,  not  only 
hears  brilliant  fruits  about  an  inch 
long,  but  the  canes  also  turn  crim- 
son in  winter.  If  attractive  hips  are 
desired,  climbing  roses  should  not 
be  trimmed  close  after  blooming. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  get  your  roses 
in   yet   this   fall.   Conard-Pyle   Nutt* 
series  (West  Grove,  Pa.)  recommenV 
late  November  or  December  in  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia  as  the  ideal 
season  for  rose-planting. 
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Very  important  old  Georgian  silver  Tea  Service  made 
in  London,   1X2 i  b\   E.  Fennell.  Subjects  b\  Teniers 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


__ 


A.  MARCHAND 


tlEhtlUi 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

Chicago  Showroom:  820  Tower  Court 
Consult  sour  decorator  or  architect 


Fine  reproductions  like  these  by  the  Kittinger  Co.  are  available  to  loners  of  Early  American  furnituie 

(■Would  you  put  KITCHEN    FURNITURE 

J9-  ■      &        9 

in  your  c^Lsivina    jJYoom  C 


iving  \jy  voo 


/ROVERS  of  Early  Ameri- 

cyL^  can  furniture  should  real- 
ize that  there  were  two  distinct 
types:  first,  the  sturdy,  homely 
kitchen-type  pieces  of  the  pio- 
neer home,  built  for  service  not 
looks,  of  any  wood  that  came 
to  hand.  This  type,  though 
quaint,  has  but  little  place  in 
the  refined  home  of  today. 

But  there  was  also  fine  fur- 
niture, still  treasured  in  homes 
and  museums;  furniture  so 
chaste  in  design,  so  exquisite 
in  workmanship,  so  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  woods  that 
its  reputation  still  lives.  This 
is  the  type  appropriate  to  the 
modern  home. 

The   early  builders   of   fine 
furnituie  were  quick 
to   recognize    the    — »i 
beauty   of  native   ^\ 
American    Walnut, 


American 


quick  to  appreciate  its  lustrous 
charm,  its  sturdy  strength,  its 
ever-varying  figure.  Wherever 
they  could  get  walnut,  they 
were  eager  to  use  it. 

Today  you  can  buy  repro- 
ductions of  this  fine  Early 
American  furniture  made  of 
the  same  beautiful  American 
Walnut. 

When  next  you  buy  a  piece 
— prove  to  yourself  how  much 
in  warmth,  in  distinction,  in 
hospitality,  and  in  harmony 
American  Walnut  "the  treas- 
ure wood  of  all  the  ages"  lends 
to  the  ageless  designs  of  our 
first  master  craftsmen. 

The  "Story  of  American  Wal- 
nut" will  give  you  many  sugges- 
tions of  value  in  buy- 
ing and airing j or  fur- 
niture. Send  for  your 
copy. 


ALNUT 


American  Walnut 

American  Walnut  Manufacturers'  Association 
Room  3905,  616  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  brochure  "The  Story  of  American  W  alnut." 


Name ... 
Address.. 
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%v&muz  $alkm$,  3m. 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS  AND  DECORATORS 

439  ffiaMsan  fiuraue 


RARE  QUEEN  ANNE  CANAPE^  CARVED 

WALNUT    FRAME    ORIGINAL    PETIT 

AND  GROS  POINT— CIRCA  1750 

Antique  Jfrencf)  anb  €nglts<f) 

jfumiturc 

GTapcsrtrtcs 

Photographs  submitted  on  request 
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LAMPS  whose  classic  beauty  harmonizes  with 
period  furnishings — tastefully  adapted  from 
original  motifs. 

SHADES  that  lend  distinction  to  an  entire 
room;  unsurpassed  in  fabrics,  quality  and  per- 
fection of  workmanship. 

Shown  by  decorators  everywhere. 
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Highways  and  Byways  of  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  75) 


growing.  Every 
stratum  of  society, 
from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  de- 
gree, is  embracing 
the  advantages  of 
objective  travel 
under  expert  ad- 
vice and  guidance. 
The  socially  prom- 
inent find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary 
to  travel  to  keep 
up  with  their '  so- 
cial responsibili- 
ties— their  social 
opportunities.  We 
are,  in  fact,  over- 
taking the  day 
when  the  unt  rav- 
eled individual 
will  be  socially 
displaced.  A  knowledge  of  the  world 
we  live  in  is  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind  and  the  graces  of  modern 
civilization. 

NEW  ROUND-THE-WORLD   CRUISES: 

There  are  quite  a  number  of 
round-the-world  cruises  this  year 
which  hold  big  promise  for  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  inexperienced 
traveler  alike.  Cook  and  Cunard  are, 
as  usual,  again  combining  rare  tal- 
ents and  great  ships  on  voyages  of 
superlative  interest,  luxury  and 
pleasure.  In  our  July  issue  we  dealt 
at  length  with  the  psychology  of 
world-voyaging.  Such  cruises  are 
wholly  unlike  short  trips.  On  a  world 
cruise  one  settles  down  to  a  well- 
ordered  life  at  sea.  A  great  panorama 
of  the  world  floats  past,  day  after 
day,  the  while  human  life  aboard  a 
ship  absorbs  new  light  on  an  old 
world;  generates  new  thought  of  the 
living  day;  acquires  a  comprehension 
and  an  understanding  vouchsafed  by 
no  other  cultural  effort  so  much  as 
by  world  travel.  There  is  no  substi- 
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A   typical  Javanese    girl    in    European    costume,    on   the 
Island  of  Java,  thriving  under  Dutch  government.  Cour- 
tesy  Thos.    Cook   &   Son 


continue  on  an  alluringly  varied 
itinerary  to  Japan — China — Indo- 
China — Siam,  Malaysia,  Dutch  East 
Indies — the  Island  of  Bali,  India, 
Ceylon,  Egypt — and  so  on.  Thos. 
Cook  &  Son  are  the  hosts  and  they 
tell  me  that  the  Samaria's  passengers 
on  this  memorable  cruise  include  a 
goodly  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sonalities. The  Samaria's  appoint- 
ments are  refined  and  exceedingly 
comfortable — a  reflection  of  Cunard 
traditions,  than  which  no  sea  organ- 
ization has  ever  sustained  a  higher 
galaxy.  Yet  the  minimum  rate  is  only 
$1,600. — one  day's  cost  of  operating 
the  new  Corsair,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's 
private  yacht.  The  voyageurs  of  this 
notable  cruise  reach  Southampton  on 
April  3rd  and  may  stop  over  in  En- 
gland before  returning  to  New  York 
on  other  Cunard  ships.  Over  if  ,iv 
months  of  sailing,  sight-seeing,  feast- 
ing and  educational  pleasure  for 
$1,600.— $13.30  a  day. 

Cunard  and  Cook  are  again  send- 
ing the  Franconia  eastward  around 
the  world  on  January  10th, 
to  return  May  28th.  Their 
179  years  of  combined  ex- 
perience should  ensure  a 
voyage  of  many  perfections, 
especially  on  a  sturdy  ship 
that  has  already  circum- 
navigated the  globe  eight 
times.  New  ports,  never  be- 
fore visited  on  a  world 
cruise,  will  be  included  in 
an  itinerary  of  many  de- 
lightful surprises.  The  min- 
imum fare  is  $2,000. 

The  famous  Franconia, 
with  her  sports  arena,  a 
kind  of  floating  stadium,  of 
5,000  square  feet,  and  many 
other  startling  features  of 
a  galloping  modernism,  now 
has  a  sister  ship,  the  Carin- 
thia,  of  similar  equipment. 
The  Homeric,  the  largest 
steamer  cruising  on  pleasure  voyages, 
will  again  sweep  up  the  inexhaustible 
attractions  on  Mediterranean  shores. 
She  sails  January  24,  under  special 
charter  to  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  and  re- 
turns to  New  York,  March  31.  This 
year  her  itinerary  includes  two  weeks 
in  Egypt  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
The  Empress  of  Australia,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  will  again  make  a 
tour  of  the  world  in  December. 
Last  year  she  visited  eighty-one 
ports  in  twenty-four  countries. 
The  oil-burning,  sootless  white  fleet 
of  the  C.P.R.  may  be  relied  upom 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  travel- 
er. These  ships  were  built  by  expert 
travelers  for  travel  sophisticates, 
(Continued  on  page  112) 
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A  Hull  Moose,  the  Big  Game  of  Canadian  Swamp 

and    Forest,    quarry    of    November    sportsmen. 

Courtesy  Canadian  National  Rys. 


tute  for  actual  travel  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. To  read  of  distant  lands 
and  strange  peoples  is  a  pleasure  of 
the  imagination  only.  To  see  such 
lands  with  our  own  eyes;  to  meet  the 
people  who  clutter  or  beautify  them; 
to  hear  their  weird  city  din  and  listen 
to  their  native  folksongs  is  a  realis- 
tic cultural  acquirement  altogether 
more  enjoyable,  more  effective  than 
merely  to  ogle  through  travel  books. 
On  December  3,  the  Cunarder 
Samaria  will  sail  westward  around 
the  world  by  way  of  San  Diego.  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  from  the 
latter  port  on  December  21.  This 
superb  ship  will  follow  the  sun  it  has 
picked  up  in  the  Panama  Canal  and 
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Founded  46  Years  Ago 

Specializing  in  Decorating  &  Furnishing  homes 
in  the  correct  &  artistic  manner. 

Furniture    Floor  coverings    Draperies    Lighting  Fixtures 

"Wall   Papers     Painting   &   Decorating     Wails     Floors 

Cabinet  *Wor\    Upholstery 

Authoritative  advice — estimates  with  complete  floor 

plans    6?    detailed    color    information.    No    charge. 

Highest  References  Correspondence  Solicited 

WM,  J.  CONVERT  &  SONS 

129-131  North  Broad  Street 
TRENTON,  New  Jersey 


MCMILLEN  INC 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTS  DECORATORS 
148  EAST  55th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


CHARMINGLY 
Styled  Furniture 

For  Enchanting  Rooms 

....  to  the  House  of  Ficks  one  goes  for  those 
interesting,  new,  unusual  things  in  furniture. 
In  Ficks  Reed  Early  American  Period  is  created 
charming  style  and  beauty  which  is  the  key- 
note of  those  much  desired  enchanting  rooms 
that  fairly  cast  a  spell  of  loveliness  over  living. 
If  you  do  not  have  to  be  content  with  the 
ordinary,  then  do  not  be  content  until  you 
have  visited  one  of  the  many  Ficks  Style  Gal- 
leries ...  or  send  for  our  complete  portfolio 
of  photographs.  Decorators,  dealers  and  their 
clients  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  our  per- 
manent style  gallery  exhibits. 

THE  FICKS   REED   COMPANY 


John  &  Findlay  Sts. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


192   Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


FICKS  STYLE  GALLERIES 


192   Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Fine  Arts   Bldg. 
Grand   Rapids,  Mich. 


314  W.  Fourth  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

1825  E.    18th  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Visit  America's  Style  Galleries" 
192  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 
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SCULPTURED  porcelain  figures  of  typical  Spanish  women  in  pictur- 
esque  costumes,   full   of   color  and  life;   made  by   Peyro,   Spain's 
foremost  porcelain  artist. 

Also  Talavera,  Seville  and  Valencia  pottery,  decorative  tiles  and 
ceramics. 

Spanish  reproductions  of  period  furniture,  hand  tufted  rugs  and 
Alpujarras;  wall  hangings  and   Spanish  and  Moorish  lanterns. 

UNITED  SPANISH  CRAFTSMEN  INC. 

340  E.  44  St.  New  York 


INDUSTRIAS   DE 

ARTE   ESPANOL   REUNIDAS 

MADRID,   SPAIN 


FAROLES  LTD. 
LONDON,   ENGLAND 


Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request. 
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With  GAS 
orOILfor 
HEATING 
-what  wit/ 
you  do  with 
WASTE  and 
RUBBISH 


? 


NOTqo  back  to 

STOVE  HEAT/ 

Why  tolerate  the  inconvenience  and  health 
dangers  of  the  insanitary  garbage  can  and 
dangerous  rubbish  pile?  Kernerator  incinera- 
tion is  the  modern  method  of  waste  disposal 
that  appeals  instantly  to  modern  people.  All 
household  waste  is  dropped  through  the 
handy  hopper  door  in  the  kitchen — garbage, 
rubbish,  sweepings,  newspapers,  magazines, 
tin  cans,  bottles — and  falls  to  the  combustion 
chamber  in  the  basement.  The  accumulation 
is  air-dried  and  destroyed  by  burning 
—  non-combustibles   are    flame    sterilized. 

Your  architect  knows   about   the   Kernerator 

and  the  responsible  company  behind  it.  Ask 

him   and   write   to   us  for  illustrated  booklet. 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO.,  i573  Richards  St.,  Milwaukee 

Offices  in  over  150  cities 
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Broadway  to  Date 

(Continued  from  page  96) 

apparently  (a  phonographic  trick, 
dear  reader),  that  he  is  going  to 
murder  them  one  by  one.  Which  he 
proceeds  to  do — although  he  so  ar- 
ranges it  that  each  one  kills  himself. 
Of  course,  in  the  Big  Scene,  two 
escape,  and  the  insane  man  dies — 
suicide. 

This  play,  called  "The  Ninth 
Guest,"  is  by  Owen  Davis,  who  has 
written  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
plays.  "The  Ninth  Guest"  (who  is 
the  murderer  himself)  ought  to  have 
been  the  first.  Labored,  stupid  and 
laugh-provoking  because  of  its  obvi- 
ous implausibility  and  poor  moti- 
vation, it  gives  a  bunch  of  actors 
headed  by  Alan  Dinehart  a  chance 
to  do  some  purely  mechanical  act- 
ing. 

It's  a  success,   they   say.  Well,   I 
swan! 
"the  up  and  up" 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  under- 
world— I  wonder  where  it  begins  and 
ends  in  these  days! — "The  Up  and 
Up,"  by  Eva  Kay  Flint  and  Martha 
Madison,  will  explode  some  millions 
of  electrons  in  your  nerve  centers, 
for  it  is  a  rushing,  rousing,  raucous 
bit  of  police  and  gangster  stuff — 
what  we  used  to  call  a  "human  docu- 
ment," but  now  call  "a  comedy  of 
our  time." 

Here  are  bookmakers,  raiding 
police,  gangsters,  district  politicians, 
bootleggers  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
new  American  aristocracy.  We  are 
also  treated  to  a  snapshot  of  Love 
Among  the  Racketeers,  not  exactly 
Bernardin  Saint-Pierrey,  but  human 
and  quite  interesting. 

However,  these  gang  plays  are  gcf- 
ting  to  be  much  alike.  "The  Up  and 
Up"  has  qualities  all  its  own,  and  is 
not  a  bad  way  to  pass  the  evening  if 
you  like  noise. 

Sylvia  Field  and  Donald  Mac- 
Donald  are  the  Le  Roi  Soleil  and  the 
Maintenon  of  this  underworld  show. 
"that's  the  woman" 

Bayard  Veiller  is  a  boss  mechani: 
of  the  play,  a  man  whose  penetration 
into  box  office  needs  is  uncanny,  and 
a  playwright  who  generally  gives  one 
hundred  per  cent  return  on  your  en- 
tertainment investment. 

His  "Mary  Dugan"  was  a  sound 
piece  of  realism.  I  like  his  "That's 
the  Woman"  even  better.  He  here 
goes  under  the  surface.  "That's  the 
Woman"  puts  this  problem  before  us: 
A  man  faces  the  electric  chair  unless 
he  can  establish  an  alibi.  His  alibi 
involves  a  married  woman  with  whom 
he  spent  the  time  in  which  his  friend 
was  killed.  He  refuses  to  tell,  and  she 
stands  between  saving  her  lover  from 
the  chair  and  losing  her  husband, 
family  and  her  reputation — or  re- 
maining quiet,  keeping  intact  her  fine 
Park  Avenue  home  and  watching  her 
lover  go  to  the  chair. 

In  the  final  act,  in  the  courtroom, 
she  decides  for  the  lover  and  loses 
her  family.  But  the  gripping  interest 
in  the  play  lies  in  the  grilling  of  the 
wife  for  three  acts  by  a  celebrated 
lawyer,  Mercer  Trask,  played  finely 
by  A.  E.  Anson.  He  knows  she  is  the 
woman,  and  through  psychological 
subtleties  and  a  trick  (the  introduc- 
tion of  another  woman,  striking  the 
jealousy  motive),  he  wears  her  down 
to  the  point  where  she  takes  it  on  the 
chin  in  court.  All  these  people  are 
intelligent  and  sophisticated,  and  the 
whole  game  suits  them  perfectly.  It 
is  the  best  thing  Mr.  Veiller  has 
yet  given  us. 
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TV]" EVER  before  has  a  full  size,  all- 
•^-^  electric  Solid  Mahogany  grand- 
father clock  sold  as  low  as  $40.  But 
Colonial  —  the  Leader  —  the  World's 
Largest  Makers  of  Hall  Clocks  —  does 
it   now! 

The  Synchronous  electric  movement 
tells  exact  time  —  all  the  time  — 
silently  without  ticking,  without  wind- 
ing, oiling  or  regulating.  Truly,  this 
is  Modern  Time  —  housed  in  a  long 
triangular  case  of  genuine  Honduras 
Mahogany  rich  in  depth  of  color,  beau- 
tiful with  stately  dignity.  Adaptable 
for  any  corner  of  any  room  in  the 
home  —  a  miniature  bookcase  or  curio 
cabinet  in  addition  to  being  a  charm- 
ing  clock. 

Have  you  felt,  with  many  others,  that 
hall  clocks  were  something  to  dream 
about  —  but  not  for  you  to  own? 
Then  adjust  your  conception  now  — 
for  now  the  barrier  of  high  cost  is 
swept  away  —  and  YOU  CAN  OWN 
A   COLONIAL   CLOCK! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct. 

Colonial   Manufacturing   Company 
Dept.  AD.    «  »    Zeeland,  Michigan 


Colonial 
Clocks^ 

America's  Finest  and  Most  Complete 
Line  of  All-Electric  Floor  Clocks 
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Harris,  Upham  &  C^ 

Investment  Securities 

11  Wall  Street 


NEW  YORK 


578  Madison  Ave. 

(at  57th  Street) 


924  Baltimore  Avenue 
KANSAS  CITY 

Minneapolis  Montreal  South  Bend 

Bartlesville,  Okla.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Independence,  Kan.         Evanston, 


112  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 

Oklahoma  City  Duluth  Rockford,  III.  St.  Paul 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  Tulsa  Evansville,  Ind. 

Gary,  Ind.        White  Sulphur  Springs,  VV.Va. 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Buffalo 
St.  Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Warren,  Pa. 
Los  Angeles 


Boston 
Erie,  Pa. 
Wheeling 
Hollywood 
Philadelphia 


Toledo 

Dayton 

Baltimore 

Rochester 

Cincinnati 


Richmond 
Butler,  Pa. 
San  Francisco 
Petersburgh,  Va. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Oakland,  Cal. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 


Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 


The  dignified  simplicity 
and  perfect  symmetry  of 
form  of  this  silver  kettle 
and  stand  are  exemplary  of 
the  best  work  of  the  early 
Georgian  periods  »->  made 
in  London  1756  by 
Thomas  Whipham.  The 
piece  is  illustrative  of  the 
important  collection  of  Old 
English  Silver  and  faith- 
ful reproductions  recently 
brought  to  America  by 
Mr.  Wyler  >-%*-*  moderate 
prices. 


Old  EmglisJh.  Silver  —  Reproductions 


-<-<">->"<-«"►»■ 


WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street       NEW  YORK 

j 

'     LONDON,    1-4   Carlton    St.,    Lower   Regent   St.,   SW1    •    ENGLAND 

Members    of    the    Antique      and    Decorative    Arts     League,    Inc. 
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Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

'Designers    and   ^Manufacturers    of  Lighting   Fixtures 
Since    1867 

101  PARK  AVENUE  AT  FORTIETH   STREET 
NEW   YORK  CITY 
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No.  252  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Scoop-seat  Arm  Chair.  No.  880 
Heppiewhite  Mahogany  Secre- 
tary Bookcase  with  Drop  Front. 


Richter  Reproductions  of 
Eighteenth  Century  Furni- 
ture bring  to  country  house 
and  city  apartment  alike,  the 
warm,  rich  color  of  their  fine 
woods,  their  graceful  sim- 
plicity, and  their  stout,  en- 
during construction. 

Richter  Furniture  may  be 
purchased  through  your 
architect,  dealerordecorator. 
Send  10c  for  booklet  illus- 
trating 150  beautiful  pieces. 


i  "\ 


Ni?.  274  HtppUwhtte  Mahogany 
Side  Chair.  No,  832  Mahogany 
Sheraton  t  niffonier  and  foot  end 

.'/  .\.».  830  Mahogany  Sheraton 
Empire  Bed. 


RICHTER 

FURNITURE   COMPANY 

510  EAST  72ND  STREET     •     NEW  YORK 

It:  (  Court 

InLosAnge/u  \'ringSt. 
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Fishing  is  always  a  thrilling  sport  in  Canadian  fast 
water.  Guides  guess  the  weight  of  fish  with  remark- 
able accuracy.  Courtesy  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 


and  they  are,  accordingly,  ships 
of  peculiar  fitness  for  long  cruises. 
The     Hamburg-American     Line     is 


again  sending  its  good 
ship  Resolute  around 
the  world  on  January 
6,  and  upon  an  itiner- 
ary peculiarly  its  own. 
The  Resolute  is  rightly 
named — a  very  worthy 
craft,  perfectly  ap- 
pointed and  sailed  with 
skill  and  the  utmost 
seafaring  art. 

The  Dollar  Line's 
low-priced  world  cruises 
will  continue  all  winter. 
Many  other  lines  an- 
nounce Mediterranean,' 
West  Indies,  and  world 
cruises. 

The  North  German 
Lloyd  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  of  "Inde- 
pendent Tours  Around 
the  World"  which  is 
both  inspirational  and 
informative  in  its  con- 
tents. From  the  pages 
of  this  attractive  vol- 
ume the  independent 
traveler  may  map  his 
own  individual  tour  of 
the  world,  stay  as  long 
as  he  likes  in  any 
country  and  provide 
himself  with  a  choice 
collection  of  travel 
books  from  its  long  list.  The  volume 
of   111   pages  and  a  map  is  replete 


(Continued  on  page  114) 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


Although  acclaimed  by  Frank 
Swinnerton  and  Arnold  Bennett, 
Confessions  of  Zcno  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf),  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Italo  Svevo,  seems  to  me  a  dull 
and  lumbering  sort  of  foolery.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  the  personal  story  of  an 
indecisive  buffoon  whose  will  is  par- 
alyzed by  his  introspection.  The  idea 
of  it  is  excellent.  Zeno  is  always  mak- 
ing resolutions,  such  as  renouncing 
cigarettes,  and  never  keeps  them.  He 
cannot  fix  his  affections  upon  any  one 
woman  and  this  keeps  him  in  hot 
water.  He  marries  a  girl  after  pro- 
posing to  her  and  her  two  sisters  on 
the  same  evening  and  later  acquires 
a  mistress.  In  the  arms  of  his  wife  he 
is  always  thinking  of  his  mistress  and 
in  the  arms  of  his  mistress  he  is  al- 
ways thinking  of  his  wife.  In  business 
he  is  just  as  much  the  victim  of  in- 
decision. And  hypochondriac  as  he  is, 
he  goes  to  a  psychoanalyst,  to  whom 
he  lies  unconscionably,  and  with  whom 
he  gets  angry  when  no  cure  has  been 
effected  after  six  months  of  confes- 
sions. The  psychoanalysis  chapter, 
by  the  way,  is  the  most  readable  por- 
tion of  the  book.  The  other  parts  I 
found  heavy-going,  the  irony  not  deft 
enough,  the  point  always  labored  too 
much  at  length. 

For  a  jolly  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  all  attempts  to  theorize  about  love 
and  marriage,  I  give  you  Sinners  in 
Summertime  (Cowarcl-McCann)  by 
Sigurd  Hoel,  a  Swedish  writer  whose 
work  is  translated  by  Elizabeth 
Sprigge  and  Claude  Napier.  Four 
young  men  and  four  young  women. 
very  modern  indeed,  apostles  of  the 
new  freedom  in  sexual  relations,  start 
out  to  realize  in  practice  the  notions 
they  have  been  talking  about  so  seri- 
ously. Soon  enough  there  is  comical 
confusion  Primitive  emotions  arise 
to  the  surface.  Jealousy  rages,  quar- 


rels rend  the  air.  The  experiment  re- 
sults in  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
realization  that  you  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it.  It  is  a  wise  and  de- 
lightful novel,  breezy  yet  profound. 

In  the  field  of  the  short  story  no 
more  original  talent  has  been  seen 
during  the  past  ten  years  than  there 
is  to  be  found  in  Shrimps  for  Tea 
(Doubleday  Doran)  by  Josephine 
Blumenfeld.  Miss  Blumenfeld  gets 
her  effects  with  the  greatest  economy. 
Most  of  her  stories  are  under  2,500 
words  in  length.  She  is  as  incisive  as 
Katherine  Mansfield.  There  is  one 
story,  "Parted",  told  in  about  2,000 
words,  which  is  a  masterpiece.  A  girl 
and  her  sweetheart  stir  the  emotions 
of  other  passengers  at  a  station  by  the 
sad  fondness  of  their  parting.  The  girl 
sobs  unconsolably.  It  is  a  very  ten- 
der scene.  Before  the  train  reaches 
the  next  station  she  has  fallen  into 
the  arms  of  a  perfect  stranger.  The 
stories  are  acid  and  sympathetic, 
pathetic  and  ironical.  I  recommend 
them  to  you.  People  will  be  talking 
about  these  stories  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

I  believe  that  No  Bed  of  Roses: 
The  Diary  of  a  Lost  Soul  (Macaulay), 
by  O.  W.,  is  authentic.  It  is  maudlin 
and  cheap  enough  to  be.  The  diarist 
is  a  prostitute  and  dope  fiend.  She 
attributes  her  downfall  to  a  seduc- 
tion by  a  married  man;  but  she 
proves  time  and  again  that  from 
first  to  last  she  was  merely  a  vain, 
selfish,  lazy,  double-crossing  parasite, 
with  no  notion  of  fair  play,  no  self 
respect,  no  character.  She  wanted 
not  only  to  live  without  working  but 
to  do  nothing  whatever  to  justify  her 
existence.  Even  as  a  kept  woman  she 
was  a  spendthrift  slattern,  fat,  sleazy 
and  self-indulgent.  As  a  human  docu- 
ment the  book  has  some  value — per- 
haps— to  psychiatrists. 


Brownfjl- 


Lambertson  Galleries 

Inc. 


THUNDERSTORM 

Deep  blue 

Orrefors   Glass 

with   design    etched 

by      Edward      Hald. 


modern  interiors 
decorative  arts 
paintings  •  screens 
sculpture 

106  east  57th  Street 

New   York 


Unusual  Xmas  Gifts  t 

Painted  to  order 

Wrought  iron  tables,  trays, 
with  hand-painted  tiles,  vari- 
ous sizes — Fish,  animals,  birds, 
hunting,  coaching,  sporting 
subjects  executed.  Special  de- 
signs copied. 

Ash  trays,  cigarette  boxes, 
children's  plates,  mugs,  etc., 
painted  with  nursery  rhyme 
designs.  For  particulars  and 
prices  write 

L.  C.  L. 

%  Bear  Creek  P.   O. 
Bear  Creek  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


lu  mi  nflTO-a 


\t\DIREC77 

0GHTSENr;of 
ROOM 


One  of  these  amazing 

new  indirect  lamps 
will  li^ht  every  corner 
of  a  room  20x':i0  feet. 
Read  anywhere;  play 
six  tables  of  bridge. 
I\o  shadows;  no  rye 
strain.  80  attractive 
models  to  select  from. 

SENDforCATALOG 
Write  at  once  fur  I  lat- 

alo^  24  and  name  of 
local  dealer. 


luminflTQu.inc. 

8SI  WASHINGTON  BIVO. 

CHICAGO 
N£W  YORK    BRANCH 

IIW.42N0.ST. 
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$225.00 


ill;    liobe 
Vnlined,  $110.00 


DISTINCTIVE  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

French  Silk  Neckwear,  Lounge  Robes  and  Lounge 
Suit    of    Luxurious    Quality    are    here    illustrated 


Handsome   Silk 
Lounyt  Itubvs 


Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


Handsome   Silk 
Lounge  Suit,  $225.00 


&. 


SHIRTMAKERS  AND  HABERDASHERS 


LONDON 
27  Old  Bond  Street 


NEW  YORK 

512  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 

6  So   Michigan  Avenue 


PARIS 
2  Rue  de  Castiglione 


Extraordinary  Opportunity 

To  purchase  this  magnificently  hand  carved  17th  cen- 
tury oak  sideboard.  Size  8  feet  8  inches  long,  30  inches 
wide  and  38  inches  high  exclusive  of  carving  on  hack. 
For  generations  in  the  great  dining  room  of  Polesden 
Manor,  Kent,  England,  this  rare  sideboard  has  been 
owned  by  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Mary  Farquhar  and 
Sir  Henry  Dawkins.  It  is  in  perfect  condition  with 
its  brown  oaken  surface  mellowed  by  time  and  long 
polishing. 


Authenticity    Amply    Verified    by    Authorities 
Correspondence  Invited 

MRS.   A.    L.    BOURNIQUE,   292    CENTRAL   AVE.,    HIGHLAND    PARK,    ILL. 


K^onievnfiorary     jurniiure 

for  the  home  of  today  and  tomorrow 
.  .  .  created  by  SALMON-TREITEL 
in  glittering  harmonies  of  metal, 
bakelite  and  glass. 


SALMON-TREITEL  CO.,  INC. 


designers -manufacturers 
I6G   Lexington   Avenue 


glass-metal 
New  York  City 
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Uiirn'ciJcd  us  to  Location  — ~-~ 
Distinguished  throughout  the  World 
for  its  Appointments  and  Service 


Fred  Sterry 

PRESIDENT 

John  D.Owen 

MANAGER 


1    jL^jr\/Ljr\. 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


mbassador 

The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
..charm...  excellence  of  menus 
and  service. .  .A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous   thoroughfares... 

PARK    AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW   YORK 

LOS    ANGELES 
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Highways  and  Byways  of  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  112) 


A  guest  bungalow  of  the  Desert  Inn,  Palm  Springs,  California,  all-year  resort 
of  the  Southwest.  Courtesy  All-Year  Club  of  Southern  California 


with  all  the  essential  information 
which  an  independent  traveler  plan- 
ning his  own  flexible  route  may  re-> 
quire. 

Australia  is  bidding  vigorously  for 
travel  traffic  from  the  north.  The 
ships  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Co.  sail  directly  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  Canadian-Austra- 
lasian Royal  Mail  sails  to  these  ports 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.,  from  San  Francisco; 
the  Union  Royal  Mail  also  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Canadian  National  Rys.  book 
passengers  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  from  any  of  their  offices  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  So 
there  seems  to  be  every  American 
transport  facility  for  reaching  these 
amazing  islands,  their  aggressive  civ- 
ilization and  limitless  resources,  lying 
between  the  South  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  oceans. 

HUNTING,  HIKING  AND  CANOEING  IN 
CANADA! 

Quebec  is  a  favorite  playground  of 
the  elite,  especially  in  the  Autumn 
when  the  big  game  season  is  open 
and  distinguished  sportsmen  and  their 
guests  come  to  Canada  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Moose,  deer,  cari- 
bou, bear,  fox,  wolves,  lynx  and  the 
aquatic  furbearers — otter,  beaver, 
martin,  fisher,  ermine  and  muskrat, 
all  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Province;  albeit,  the  caribou  is  more 
the  game  of  the  north  and  west  ter- 
ritories, than  of  Quebec.  The  moose 
is,  of  course,  the  most  popular  quarry 
and  attracts  many  fashionable  shoot- 
ing parties  to  the  fine  hotels  and 
wilderness  camps  of  New  Brunswick, 
Labrador  and  Quebec.  Unlike  the 
blonde  Alaskan  moose,  a  specimen 
head  of  which  I  shot  and  deposited 
in  our  National  Collection  of  Heads 
and  Horns  at  the  Bronx  Park  Zoo 
some  years  ago,  the  moose  of  Eastern 
Canada  is  a  dark,  heavily-belled, 
ruggedly-antlered  and  shorter-muz- 
zled animal.  The  Emerson  McMillan 
head  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Hornaday — of 
ever-increasing  popularity  among  big 
game  hunters — in  the  Bronx  Park 
collection,  is  typical  of  the  ideal  large 
Eastern  Canadian  moose  head.  As  I 
recall  that  majestic  trophy,  it  has  a 
spread  of  seventy-two  inches  and  an 
unexcelled  palmation. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  QUEBEC: 

To  the  seeker  of  bucolic  beauty, 
picturesque  nature,  historic  ruins, 
monuments  and  buildings,  and  that 
glamour  which  human  imagination 
seems  to  cast  over  the  old  trails  of 
great  events,  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
and  the  romantic  grey  structures  all 
around  the  base  of  the  promontory 
on  which  it  stands,  will  prove  attrac- 
tive, comforting,  even  fascinating  in 
its  luxury.  From  there  the  old  city  of 
Quebec  may  be  explored  with  daily 
delight  and  a  memory  greatly  en- 
riched.  The  habitant  is  at  home  in 


old  Quebec.  And  the  habitant  has 
been  tenacious  of  olden  customs, 
forms  and  ceremonials;  olden  songs 
and  worship,  which,  as  you  observe 
them  at  close  range,  will  start  a  feel- 
ing of  rechastened  faith  and  fidelity 
in  your  own  breast,  and  make  the 
rude  and  noisy  world  seem  far  away. 

"Here  is  the  place  where  Loveliness 

keeps  house, 
Between  the  river  and  the  wooded 

hills, 

*  *  *  * 

Where    Summer    sits    braiding    her 

warm  white  brows 
With  bramble-roses;  and  where  Au- 
tumn fills 
Her  lap  with  asters;  and  old  Winter 

frills 
With  crimson  haw  and  hip  his  snowy 

blouse." 
Thus    a    Kentuckian,    that    beloved 
poet,  Madison  Cawein,  wrote  of  love- 
ly places  like  old  Quebec ! 

THE  STORIED  SHORES  OF  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN  \  * 

The  great  transport  lines  through-  ' 
out  the  world,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  all  recognize  the  lure 
of  the  sunlit  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Literally  thousands  of  ships  traverse 
that  aqueous  jewel  on  the  breast  of 
the  Old  World.  There  is  not  a  dull 
mile  on  all  its  coast.  The  history  of 
civilization  and  much  of  its  romance 
is  writ  upon  its  gleaming  sands.  When 
you  sail  for  the  Mediterranean  you 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  inspiration  of  mankind's 
progress;  life's  earliest  philosophy 
and  search  for  beauty,  art  and  spirit- 
ual destiny.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
anyone,  possessing  even  the  meagrest 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  history 
could  cruise  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  visit  its  principal 
cities,  without  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
reverence  for  the  human  genius  that 
has  wrought  this  amazing  world. 

There  are  many  fascinating  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian,  British  and  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  Spanish,  African 
and  Indian  cruises  announced  for  this 
Autumn  and  next  Winter.  They  can 
all  be  made  little  journeys  to  great 
places  if  you  are  so  disposed.  By  ap- 
plying to  any  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
Lines  you  will  be  provided  with  illus- 
trated brochures,  maps  and  folders 
that  will  start  you  on  an  intensifying 
travel  urge.  From  the  bullock  carroes 
of  Madeira  to  the  polanquins  of  the 
East,  you  will  find  the  ship  comforts 
and  luxuries  and  the  hotels  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  revelation  in  the 
science  of  directed  travel — a  social, 
cultural  and  healthful  investment 
without  risk  or  waste.  In  this  day  of 
intellectual  vigor  and  enterprise  it  is  m, 
;is  impossible  for  us  to  live  without 
travel  as  it  is  to  exist  without  food 
and  shelter. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Sail  auay  on  the  famous  cruising  steamer 

ROTTERDAM  from  n.  y.  FEB.  5th  1931 

under  Holland- America  Line's  own  management. 

71  DAYS  OF  DELIGHT 

The  itinerary  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the  annals  of  this  famous 
steamer  includes  Madeira,  Casablanca  (the  playground  of  Morocco  and 
North  Africa), Cadiz, Seville  (Granada),  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples  (first 
call ),  Tunis,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Haifa,  Jerusalem,  (the  Holy  Land), 
Alexandria,  Cairo  (and  Egypt),  Kotor  and  Dubrovnik  (on  the  Dalmatian 
Coast),    Venice,    Naples    (second   call),   Monaco,   and    the   Riviera. 

A  trip  to  the  "Eternal  City,"  Rome,  without  extra  charge.  Other  fascinating  ports  of 
call  are  Malta,  the  romantic,  Cyprus,  the  sunny  isle,  and  Messina  (Taormina)  in  Sicily. 
And  nowthe  Island  of  Rhodes  and  further  inland  visits  will  be  added.  Rate  from  $955 
including  complete  program  of  fascinating  shore  trips. 

American  Express  Co.  in  charge  of  shore  excursions 
The  Rotterdam   has  been  entirely  modernized.  Real   beds,  instead  of  berths,  hot  and 
cold  running  water  in  most  rooms,  a  delightful  tile  swimming  pool  and  modern  gymnasium 
are  among  the  many  new  improvements  which  make  this  ever  popular  ship  of  even  greater 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  cruise  passenger. 

II  'rite  for  illustrated  booklet  "  F. " 

HOLLAND-AMERICA    LINE 

21  -24  State  Street,  New  York 

Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Seattle, 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Mexico  City, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Or  any  authorized  Steamship  Agent. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA    LINE 


Cuba 


fINrV 


«     « 


FOREIGN?    YES,  AND  NEARBY,  TOO 


GAYETY,  sports  and  complete 
relaxation  must  be  reason- 
ably combined  if  one  is  to 
benefit  fully  from  the  winter  va- 
cation.   You'll  surely  go  in  for 
all   the  sports  this  winter.    \ou 
could  find  them  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  places  .  .  .  tho  per- 
haps   in    not    such    a    generous 
measure  and  certainly  not  in  an 
environment    so    different    as    in 
Cuba.     But   to    find 
the    climate    of    the 
tropics  .   .   .    (don't 
miss  your  ultra-vio- 
let) ...  to  know  the 
complete     change 
that  only  a  foreign 
country  can  provide    j 
.  .  .  and  to  be  able 


to  saunter  away  from  the  whirl 
when    enough's    enough,    for    an 
age-old    environment    that    liter- 
ally   forces    you    into    delicious 
idleness  .  .  .  you'll  naturally  de- 
cide upon  the  island  home  of  the 
winter  sun.  Perhaps  it's  the  races 
today  .  .  .  the  casino  tonight . . . 
golf    or    fishing,  tomorrow.      As 
much  of  that  as  you  wish  .  .  .  but 
other  interests,  too.    Old  Havana 
with    its    reminders 
of  the   Spanish   era 
...  ancient  villages 
.  .  quaint  .  .  histor- 
ical .  .  .  throughout 
the  island.  Much  to 
ponder    on    in    art, 
music,    architecture. 
Interesting?  Try  it! 


For   information,   etc.,   any   Cuban   consul,   any   travel   atrency,   any   steamship,   rail- 
road or  airplane  ticket  office,  or  the  Cuban   National  Tourist  Commission,  Havana. 
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A  day  to  rejoice  in! 


COME  down  to  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  for  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Here  is  festivity  without 
confusion,  a  bountiful, 
joyous  meal  without  the 
exhausting  demands  of 
preparation.  Instead  .  .  . 
there  is  the  beautiful  and 
invigorating  sea.  Golf. 
Squash.  A  ride  on  the 
beach.  A  snooze  in  the 
sun.  The  children  can 
play  in  Sandy  Cove,  a  par- 
adise on  earth  .  .  .  while 
you  relax  in  the  friendly 
comfort  and  luxury  of 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall. 
American  and 


Fall    and    tvinter    rates 
now   in   effect.    Write    for 
information.  There  is  a 
Motoramp  garage. 
European  Plans 


tlialioiite-llariiloii  Jlall 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

LEEDS     AND     LIPPINCOTT     COMPANY 


Per  Day 
and  Up 


Rooms 
800  Baths 


Old  Fashioned  Hospitality 
in  a  Modern  Setting 

In  the  Grand  Central  Section,  10  minutes 
from    Ptnn.  Station,    near  Times  Square, 
Fifth    Avenue   shops  and   important  com- 
mercial centres  and  theatres. 

c^adio  in  Cvery  Room.* 
Single  Rooms  $3  to  $5  per  day 
Double  Rooms  $4  to  $6  per  day 

S.  Gregory  Taylor,  President      Oscar  W.  Richards,  Manager 


HOTEL 

AOTB  TO   SOU  JtS. 
AND   LeXIHGTONAVE 


MCNTCLAIP 


-UEW  YORK  CITY 


E 


TranS'Atlantic  Sailings — November 


Sailing     dates     and     departure     time     subject     to 
change  and  confirmation  when  securing  reservations. 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


Nov.  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Day 


Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat 

Sat 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 
Thur. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

S.it. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat. 
Sat. 

Sat 


Hour 


11  a.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

10.15  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 
12.05  a.m. 

11  a.m. 


11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 
11  p.m. 


noon 

4  p.m. 

10  a.m. 
12.01  a.m 

5  p.m. 

11  p.m. 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 
11  a.m. 

12.05  a.m 

10.15  a.m 

11  a.m. 

noon 

10.30  a.m 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

noon 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

11  a.m. 

noon 

5  p.m. 


12.01  a.m 


4  p.m. 
Midnight 

7  p.m. 
Midnight 
11.30  a.m. 

3  p.m. 


11  a.m. 

noon 

12.05  a.m 

10.15  a.m 

11  a.m. 

noon 


4  p.m. 
12.01  a.m. 

5  p.m. 
7  p.m. 
7  p.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m. 

noon 

11  a.m. 


10.15  a.m. 
noon 


1 1  p.m. 

1 1  a.m. 

12.01  a.m 


4  p.m. 

11  p.m. 

noon 

noon 

11  a.m. 

11.30  a.m 

noon 

1 1  a.m. 

10.15  a.m 


Steamer 


Lapland 

United  States .  .  . 

Augustus 

Adriatic 

Carrier  onia 

Scythia  

New  Amsterdam . 

Gripsholm 

AlfotlSO  XIII .  .  . 
La  Bourdonnais . 

De  Grasse 

Pres.  Harding.  . 

Mauretania 

Columbus 

Stavangerfjord    .  . 
Amer.  Shipper .  . 

Stuttgart 

Hamburg 

W  ester  nland .  .  .  . 

Homeric 

Republic 

Carmania 

Kungsholm 

Statendam 

C.  Biancamar.o.  . 

Hellig  Olav 

Caledonia 

Leviathan 

Minnetonka  .... 

Britannic 

.S7.  Louis 

Rochambeau.  .  .  . 

Lafayette 

Geo.  Washington 

Aquitania 

Vulcania 

Manuel  Calvo.  .  . 
Albert  Ballin.  .  . 

Berlin 

Amer.  Farmer.  . 

Olympic 

France 

Lancastria 

Baltic 

Minnekahda 

Bremen 

Laconia 

Transylvania .  .  . 

Rotterdam 

Roma 

Pres.  Roosevelt .  . 

Berengaria 

Dresden 

A  mer.  Trader  .  .  . 

New  York 

Pennland 

Majestic 

lie  de  France .  .  . 
Providence 


Minneivaska .  .  . 

Cedric 

Milwaukee 

Oscar  II 

M.  Pe  Comillas 
Conte  Grande 
Bergensfjord .  .  . 

Europa 

Mauretania 

.  1  merica 

Deutschland  .  .  . 
Cristobal  Colon  . 
Amer.  Banker    . 

Homeric 

Cameronia 

Ausonia 

Scythia  

Adriatic 

Cleveland. 
Drottningho'.m   . 
Saturnia  . 


Destination:  Via 


Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Liverpool:  Glasgow,  Belfast 

Glasgow:  Belfast 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Gothenburg 

Bilbao:  Vigo,  Coruna,  Gijon,  Sant. 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bremen":  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Oslo:  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist. 

London 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Hamburg 

London:  Boston,  Plymouth,  Havre 

Gothenburg:  Halifax 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Genoa:  Naples,  Gib. 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

Glasgow:  Londonderry.  Liverpool 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Naples:  Boston,  Azores,  Lisb.,  Cannes 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

London 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

London:  Plymouth,  Havre 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Rotterdam:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Genoa:  Gib.,  Naples 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

London 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Marseilles:   Bost.,   Ponta.,  Lisb., 

Pal.,  Nap. 
London:  Cherbourg 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
HAMBURG:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 
Barcelona:  Cadiz 
Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 
Oslo: Halifax,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Krist. 
BREMEN:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
HAMBURG:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Southampton:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 
Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 
Bilbao:  Vigo,  Coruna,  Gijon,  Sant. 
London 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 
Glasgow:  Belfast 
London:  Plymouth,  Havre 
Liverpool:  Boston,  Cobh 
Liverpool:  Cobh 

HAMBURG:  Boston.  Cobh,  Cherbourg 
Gothenburg:  Halifax 
Trieste:  Lisb..  Naples,  Patras 


* 


EASTBOUND  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADA 


Nov. 


Steamer 


I    tU 

Duchess  of  Richmond 

Montclare 

holl 
Duchess  <'i  Bedford 
Montcalm 


From 


Montreal. 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 


Destination 


Liverpool 

Glasgow,  Liverpool 

Cherbourg,  Southampton,  Antwerp 

Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool 

Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool 

Cherbourg,  Southampton 
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Critical 
travelers 

like  the 
STATLERS 


Critical  travelers  like  the  Statlers 
because  they're  sure  of  a  private 
bath  with  every  room,  the  luxury 
of  an  inner-spring  hair  mattress, 
bed-head  reading  lamp,  circulat- 
ing ice  water,  full-length  mirror, 
radio  reception,  a  morning  news- 
paper under  the  door,  fair,  fixed 
rates,  and  food  that  satisfies  their 
exacting  tastes.  As  a  critical 
traveler,  you,  too,  will  find  that 
Statler  Hotels  meet  your  test  and 
that  always  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 

HOT€LS 

STATL6R 

BOSTON      DETROIT 
'BUFFALO      ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND       MEW    YORK 

[  f/ofe/  Pennsy/ran/a  J 


Jfor 
perfect 
Comfort 


THAT oft=fclt  yearning  for  per^ 
1  feet  bodily  comfort  and  com= 
plete  mental  repose  is  instantly 
gratified  when  one  drops  into 
the  roomy  embrace  of  this  lux= 
urious  Chaise  Longue  Rocker. 
Developed  from  a  Chinese  model 
imported  several  years  ago   by 


an  officer  of  this  Company,  per= 
fectly  balanced  so  that  one  may 
recline  in  safety,  it  makes  an 
ideal  companion  piece  to  the 
Wheel  Chaise  Lawn  that  is  now 
so  much  in  vogue.  For  a  Christ= 
mas  gift  it  is  as  distinctive  as  it 
is  acceptable. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  Sons-Cunningham  show- 
rooms, where  a  most  representative  display  of  the  finest  quality 
reed  and  rattan  furniture  is  available  for  selection.  Or  send 
20C  in  stamps  or  coin  for  portfolio  B  containing  colored  prints 
and  other  illustrations. 

^>ons;  —  Cunmngfjam 
&eeb  &  Eattan  Co.,  3m. 


ESTABLISHED   1886 

383  Madison  Avenue       *- 


New  York 


TOPHUNTER 


Antique  Oak  Panelled  Room 

An  important  example  of  XVI  century  woodwork, 
from  Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk,  now  on  exhibition. 

MANTELS  AND  FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


Beautiful 
Windows 


How  to 

Achieve 

Them! 


Remarkable  NEW  Book 

8o  Pages 
on  Window  Draping 

Plan  your  window  and  door  draperies 
and  new  color  schemes  with  the  aid 
of  this  new  book  by  C.  W.  Kirsch, 
the  leading  authority.  Obtain  just  the 
effects  you  want — easily,  quickly  and 
most  economically.  And  know  that 
what  you  plan — however  simple,  how- 
ever intricate — is  authentic — correct 
in  every  detail. 

Here  is  a  book  that  every  home- 
maker  will  want  to  possess.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated,  many  pages  in  full 
color.  A  valuable  guide,  it  will  render 
invaluable  service  through  the  year 
as  a  quick,  accurate  reference  on 
window  draping,  color  harmony  and 
interior  decoration. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  $  1.00.  Its 
worth  to  you,  however,  could  not  be 
measured  in  dollars.  We  ask  you  to 
accept  this  80-page  volume  with  our 
compliments.  Simply  send  us  your 
name  and  address,  and  a  copy  of  this 
book  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly, 
postpaid. 

In  planning  new  draperies — new 
color  schemes — let  us  suggest  that 
you  visit  the  drapery  hardware  depart- 
ment in  your  Kirsch  dealer's  store, 
where  you  may  inspect  the  finest  line 
of  drapery  hardware  in  the  world. 


DRAPERY  HARDWARE 


FREE  GIFT  BOOK  COUPON 


KIRSCH  COMPANY 

377  Prospect  Ave..  Stursis.  Michigan,  U.S.  A. 
You  may  send  me  free  the  new   book  by 
Kirsch,  "How  to  Drape  Your  Windows." 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Charlotte 


Antiq 


ue 


Reproductions  6 
Adaptations 


Aiavlfd  Irani  lFth 
century  folilinij  pn  )» 
bed. 


Similar  to  a  Connecticut  chest  made  about  175(1 

"The  Amherst" 

A  New  England  Qroup 
in  Smoky  Maple 

This  collection  consists  of  seventeen  pieces 
from  authentic  sources.  The  maple  has  been 
carefully  finished  a  smoky  tinge  to  corre- 
spond with  the  present 
appearance  of  antiques 
after  generations  of  use 
in  Colonial  homes  with 
dirt  floors  and  open  fire- 
places. 

In  addition  to  the 
furniture  here  illustrat- 
ed, the  Amherst  Group 
includes  a  knee  hole 
desk  from  an  original 
dating  about  1760,  a 
kidney  dressing  table 
adapted  from  an  early 
Charleston  piece,  a 
dresser  inspired  by  a 
maple  chest,  Chippen- 
dale mirror  adaptations, 
post  and  panel  beds, 
historic  chairs,  tables 
and  other  furniture. 

Charlotte  reproduc- 
tions and  adaptations 
include  Colonial  and 
Early  American,  Eng- 
lish and  French  Provin- 
cial Groups,  in  pine,  oak, 
maple,  beech,  cherry, 
mahogany  and  walnut. 
They  are  notable  for 
their  artistic  value  and 
historic  character. 

An  interesting  book- 
let,picturing  andgiving 
the  history  of  a  number 
of  Charlotte  groups  for 
the  bedroom,  dining 
room  and  living  room 
will  be  gladly  sent  on 
receipt   of    10   cents. 


From  in. 


CHARLOTTE  FURNITURE 
COMPANY 

Charlotte,   Michigan 
Showrooms:  Grand  Rapids 


I  enclose  10  cents. 

i    send  booklet    1 

to 

name 

ADDRESS 

1 1  \i>  >>   ■ 

Byways  of  Romance 

(Continued  from  page  114) 

CRUISING  AROUND  THE  PACIFIC: 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  cruise 
for  people  of  social,  educational,  or 
recreational  activities.  The  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  and  the  American 
Express  made  such  a  signal  success 
of  the  Pacific  Cruise  of  the  S.  S. 
Malolo  last  year,  that  they  scheduled 
another  three-months'  cruise  this 
year.  The  Malolo  is  now  on  its  sec- 
ond delightful  voyage,  with  a  full 
complement  of  passengers.  It  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  September 
20th  and  will  return  on  December 
loth,  after  a  voyage  of  24,000  miles 
around  the  world's  largest  ocean.  The 
ports  touched  and  countries  visited 
ashore  are  Hawaii,  Japan,  China. 
Hongkong.  Philippines,  Siam,  Straits 
Settlements,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Fiji  Islands, 
and  Samoa — returning  to  Frisco  by 
way  of  Honolulu.  Fares  from  $1,500 
up.  This  is  practically  a  voyage  of 
constant  sunshine,  cool  breezes,  sea- 
sonable port  arrivals  and  endless  in- 
terest to  travelers  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  arduous  labors,  hazards  and  dis- 
appointments of  visiting  countries  on 
an    individual    and    unguided    tour. 

short  west  indian  sunshine 
cruises: 

There  must  be  nearly  a  hundred 
short,  warm-route  cruises  available 
to  travelers  this  Autumn  and  Winter 
out  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  American 
and  Canadian  ports.  They  range  in 
length  from  two  weeks  to  six,  and  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  include  the  West 
Indies,  and  contiguous  islands  and 
South  American  cities — Bermuda, 
Porto  Rico,  Martinique,  Barbadoes, 
Trinidad.  Caracas,  Curagao,  Panama, 
Jamaica,  Haiti  and  Cuba. 

california,  the  all-year 
playground: 

As  we  pointed  out  last  month,  the 
trip  from  Atlantic  ports  to  New  Or- 
leans by  ship,  thence  over  the  Sunset 
Route  to  the  Indian  lands  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  and  on 
through  the  Southwestern  desert 
country  to  Southern  California,  is 
rapidly  becoming  popular  for  those 
who  seek  readily  accessible  winter 
recreations  in  warm  regions.  The  sev- 
eral routes  from  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  over  this  historic  terri- 
tory of  limitless  interest,  natural  won- 
ders and  Indian  life,  are  now  so 
thoroughly  organized  by  the  rail- 
roads concerned,  that,  however  deli- 
cate or  enfeebled  a  passenger  may  be, 
the  maximum  of  transportation  com- 
fort always  prevails  on  the  trunk 
lines  penetrating  the  territories  em- 
braced. Ultra  modern  Pullman  com- 
partment cars,  baths  and  barbers. 
club  observation  cars,  movies,  radio, 
indeed  everything  but  skating  rinks, 
seem  to  have  been  added  to  modern 
railroad  equipment  to  attract  the 
patronage  of  travelers  of  means  and 
discrimination.  The  All-Year  Club  of 
Southern  California  is  promoting 
many  of  the  luxuries  which  obtain 
in  Southwestern  inns  and  hotels,  and, 
backed  by  the  enterprise  and  pro- 
gressiveness    of    the    Golden    Stale. 

heralding  California's  distinguished 
claims  as  the  Perennial  Garden  of 
tin-  Country — the  All-Year  Play- 
ground of  the  West. 

Travel  is  indeed  an  endless  tab 
leau,  a  continuous  play,  a  comedy. 
tragedy,  sermon  or  song- -according 
to  your  own  perceptions  from  scene 
to  scene,  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of 
every  curtain.  Travel  opens  new  win- 
dows on  daily  lite ! 


580  FIFTH  AVE. 


N.  W.  Corner 
47th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


We  are  noted  for  making 

the  finest  custom  tailored 

to  individual  measure 

sack  suits  for 

$150-00 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
Of  The  Fine  Arts 
COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

(Open   All   Year) 

Chester  Springs,   Chester   County,   Pa. 

( Twenty-eight    Miles    Northwest    of    Philadelphia) 


Classes  in  Autumn  and  Winter  Landscape,  Life, 

Portraiture,    Still    Life,    Decoration,    Illustration 

and  Sculpture. 

Modern    Studios    and    Dormitories    with    Electric 

Light    and    Steam    Heat. 

Resident   Instructors. 

Winter   Sports. 

Students  may  register  at   any  tune. 


EUROPEAN   SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write   for   Circular   to 

D.  ROY  MILLER,  Resident  Manager 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and   Cherry  Streets,   Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 
Address   Eleanor   A.    Fvaser,   Curator 


WE  WANT 
TO  OPEN 
THE  DOOR 
TO  PROFIT 
FOR     YOU! 


WE  MAKE  beds,  chairs,  tables  and  a  host  of  other  authentic  repro- 
dUCtli  US,  to  hand.  We  know,  as  do  yon.  that  lovers  of  antiques 
know  the  value  of  a  real  copy  of  .m  Interesting  piece  of  furniture.  We 
use  the  same  urn  ds.  finishes  and  hand  methods  of  the  Colonial  Crafts- 
men, therefore  each  piece  we  pr  iduce  is  true  to  its  original.  Dealers  are 
finding  that  these  pieces  have  a  wide  and  profitable  market  because 
they  are  different  and  better,  W<  want  you  to  write  us  for  particulars 
so  tli.it  wo  can  open  the  door  to  profit  for  you — in  time  for  holiday 
business. 

VIRGINIA    CRAFTSMEN,    INC.,    Harrisonburg,    Va. 
luthentic,  Hand  Made   Reproductions  of  Antiques 
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A  course  that  will  tell  you 


— how  draperies  should  be  related  to  the 
room. 

— the  proper  length  for  glass  curtains  and 
over-draperies. 

— what  conditions  determine  the  choice 
of  curtains  for  a  room. 

— the  kind  of  floor  covering  to  use  when 
the  upholstery  and  draperies  con- 
tain design. 

— what  determines  the  choice  of  lamps  for 
certain  rooms. 

— how  wall  lights  should  be  placed  in  a 
room. 

— how  to  build  up  a  color  scheme  for  a 
room  and  what  conditions  determine 
the  choice  of  colors. 

—what  rules  determine  the  choice  of  fur- 
niture for  various  rooms. 


— how  to  design  and  make  draperies  of 
every  kind,  for  every  room  and  pur- 
pose. 

— how  to  make  and  hang  portieres. 

— how  to  line  over-draperies. 

— how  to  measure  windows  for  glass  cur- 
tains and  over-draperies. 

— how  to  hang  a  group  of  pictures. 

— how  etchings  should  be  hung. 

— what  three  important  factors  must  be 
accomplished  in  furnishing  an  apart- 
ment. 

— what  points  are  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  upholstery  materials. 

— how  to  make  slip  covers. 

— how  to  combine  various  textiles  in  the 
same  room. 

— when  rooms  should  be  left  without 
pictures. 


and   a  thousand   other   things   that   will   save 
you   money   and   greatly   increase   your    enjoyment 


Here  is  a  course  ili.it  will  give  you  information  that  will  he  of 
immense  practical,  dollars  anil  cents  value  to  you  all  the  rest  of 
your  life;  that  will  add  greatly  to  your  pleasure  and  enjoyment; 
that  will  open  the  dour  to  a  splendid  professional  career  if  you  are 
so  inclined:  and  that  can  he  taken  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare 
time,  in  much  less  than  one  year,  without  one  dull  moment. 


During  its  eight  years  of  existence,  this  course  has  enrolled 
nearly  3,000  students.  Every  enrollment  has  been  accepted  with  the 
agreement  to  return  the  tuition  fee  to  the  student,  after  completing 
the  course,  if  he  or  she  did  not  believe  that  the  course  merited  the 
claims  made  for  it.  In  not  one  instance  has  the  return  of  the  money 
been  requested.  But  our  files  are  full  of  letters  of  praise. 


THE    ARTS    &    DECORATION    HOME    STUDY    COURSE    IN 
PERIOD    AND     MODERNISTIC     INTERIOR     DECORATING 


THIS  course  was  created  by  a  hoard  of  highly  distinguished 
decorators  and  architects,  at  the  instigation  of  Arts  &  Deco- 
ration, under  whose  auspices  it  has  always  been  conducted.  The 
I'ood  name  and  reputation  of  Arts  &  Decoration  are  your  guaran- 
tee of   its  authority,  thoroughness  and  quality. 

Until  recently  there  were  two  courses — the  original  Period 
or  Historic  Decorating  course,  created  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
Modernistic  decorating  course,  created  two  years  ago.  They 
were  separate  courses,  with -eparate  tuition  fees.  They  are  now 
combined  in  one  course,  with  one  fee  and  that  but  slightly  more 
than  was  formerly  charged  tor  the  Period  course  alone.  For  one 
enrollment,  therefore,  you  will  receive  thorough  training  in  the 
facts  and  principles  of  both  Period  and  Modernistic  decorating, 
and  in  either  48  or  24  weeks  as  you  prefer. 

The  course  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  in  the  form  of  finely 
printed,  lavishly  illustrated  booklets,  a  set  of  three  text  books, 
and  a  set  of  samples  of  the  fabrics  used  in  upholstering.  PLUS, 
from  beginning  to  end,  careful,  individual  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence by  Miss  Ina  M.  Germaine  and  staff,  whose  business 


will  be  to  see  that  you  receive  the  training  you  are  entitled  to. 
If  you  enroll  you  will  not  simply  have  a  lot  of  material  sent 
to  you,  to  read  or  not  as  you  please  and  be  left  to  get  whatever 
you  can  out  of  it  for  yourself:  you  ivill  be  painstakingly, 
thoroughly  and  completely  taught  the  art  of  the  interior 
decorator. 

Then,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  engage  in  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  lucrative  of  all  careers  for  the  man 
or  woman  of  cultivated  tastes,  either  as  an  independent  decorator, 
or  in  association  with  an  established  firm  or  one  of  the  great 
stores  which  maintain  such  departments.  If  you  do  not  care  about 
this,  you  will  still  profit  enormously  from  the  knowledge  you 
have  gained.  It  will  enrich  your  life,  adding  immensely  to  your 
enjoyment  of  all  of  the  beautiful  things  with  which  you  come 
into  daily  contact;  and  it  will  return  you  hundreds  of  per 
cent  profit  just  in  the  money  it  saves  you  in  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  you  do  in  your  own  homes. 

It  is  a  truly  wonderful  course:  we  urge  you  to  allow  us  to 
tell   you    all    about    it. 


Approved    as    a    Correspondence  School 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  A'ett  York. 


^p*****  ****** 

\£y™  GIflrrcspflubnire  Srfjnol  *t 

GertifixaU  of  Appronal 

Bf  tt  femmm  that,  pursuant  to  section  80  of  the:  Eduction  Uw  of  the  Slaw  of  K«  Yoik.  the 
fotlowinic  courses  of  study  offered  by  the — 


e  hereby  approved  by  the  Regents  o(  The  Ufliw  &J  ^  the 


State  of  New  York. 


Couth  m  Interior  Decontloa 


Send  for  Beautiful  Brochure — FREE 


Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 

Course  in  Interior  Decoration 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  &  D  NOVEMBER,  1030 


Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern  course. 

Name 

Address  


I 
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^Recently  there  Was  distributed  to  the  decorators  one  or  six  brochures  which  Was  entitled 
"The  Golden  'Age.  "  In  it  three  motifs  from  new  damasks  in  this  collection  Were  illustrated  but  the 
color  and  texture  Were  by  necessity  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  decorator. 

Here  in  a  French  boudoir  setting  are  reproduced  a  Louis  Xvl  fifty  inch  hand  loomed  silk 
damask,  serial  numbers  25280-25282  and  a  Louis  XVI  silk  brocade,  serial  numbers  25285-25288.  These 
also  are  new  damasks  in  this  collection  and,  We  belieOe,  emphasize  the  necessity  of  every  decorator  who 
requires  a  damask  to  consider  this  collection  before  making  a  final  decision. 
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When  Pleasure 
is  the  Goal 


Camel  puts  it  over  with  the  delight- 
ful fragrance  of  choice  tobaccos  and 
the    incomparable    Camel    blend. 

amels 


for  pleasure 


(£)    1930,    R.    J.    Reynolds    Tobacco    Company,    Winston-Salem,    N.    <f 
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'-From  a  Painting  by  Andrea  Mantegna  Courtesy  of  the  John  Levy  Galleries 
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Carpet 

IN     27     COLORS 

is  recommended  and  used  by  leading 
decorators  for  its  lustrous  deep  pile,  its 
unusual  wear  due  to  closeness  of  weave, 
and  its  luxurious  appearance 

and  because 

one  of  the  27  colors  in  which 
it  is  made  offers  perfect  har- 
mony for  any  color  scheme. 
Made  by 

The  Magee  Carpet  Co. 

Bloomsburg,    Pa. 
Yew  York  Offices— 295  Fifth  Ave. 


Quick  Cut  Order  Service 

in  27  &  36  inches,  9,  12  and  15  foot  widths, 
by  the  Following  Distributors: 

FAY  CARPET  CO.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  RUG  &  CARPET  CO. 
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Atlanta,  Georgia  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Out  of  all  that  vast  panorama  of  luxury  that  was  Imperial  Russia 
stands  the  glittering  figure  of  Catherine  the  Great.  From  the  far- 
flung  horizons  of  her  own  broad  domains,  as  well  as  from  neighboring 
kingdoms,  she  gathered  the  richest  treasures  the  age  afforded.  The 
Imperial  Table  was  not  neglected.  We  find,  for  instance,  a  single 
commission  for  a  State  Service  of  china  cost- 
ing some  330,000  francs,  about  $65,000  ...  in 
those  days  a  fabulous  sum.  Catherine  consid- 
ered it  well  spent.  She  could  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  her  festive  board.  Her  table, 
no  less  than  her  ceremonious  court,  must  flatter 
her  noble  guests. 

In  point  of  color  and  splendor,  much  the 
same  sort  of  china  as  graced  those  state  dinners 
of  the  great  Catherine  is  found  at  smart  dinners 
today.  Modified  to  contemporary  taste,  of 
course,  and  brought  to  the  modern  quality 
standard  of  Black  Knight  China.  The  Service 
is  not  of  a  single  color  and  pattern,  but  several. 


As  course  follows  course,  color  follows  color.    A  soup  cup  in  yellow 

may  give  way  to  fish  plates  in  sea-green.   The  following  dinner  plate 

may  be  gold-on-ivory  .  .  . 

Fortunately,  lovely   china   is   no   longer   so  expensive   that   only 

Empresses  and  Princes  can  afford  it.  A  complete  Service  of  Black 
Knight  China  may  be  had  for  from  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
sets  of  Course-Plates  and  the  character  of  dec- 
oration. For  less  formal  usage,  there  are  sim- 
pler patterns  as  low  as  two  hundred  for  the 

service. 

/        *        t 

A  fascinating  book,  called  "Color  Follows  Color 
as  Course  Follows  Course"  discusses  the  correct 
manner  of  employing  this  new-old  vogue.  Its 
pages  take  you  through  all  the  steps  of  a  dinner, 
with  water-color  drawings  illustrating  every  de- 
tail. Two  dollars.  Black  Knight  China,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,   or  through  your  dealer  or  decorator. 


I 


BLACK  KNIGHT m  CHINA 
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es  not  seem  very  regal,  yet  ac- 
cording to  the  fable  wlueli   originated    from  an  autlientic   fragment 
of    Otuart  embroidery,  it  was  at   the    moment    the    most   propitious 
place  for  Charles  11.     1  lie  incident  is  supposed   to    have  occurred 
during  the  war  between  diaries  11  and  Ins  followers  known  as  Cav- 
aliers, and  Oliver  Cromwefl  wliose  followers  were  known   as  the  Roundheads.  Cliarles 
11,  closely  pursued,  sought  refuge  m  a  tree.   He  can  be  seen  peeping  out,  while  mounted 
Ivoundhead   soldiers  search  for  liim.    In  the   background   is  the   castle  which,  was  later 
his  .solace.   Of  course  the  ultimate  end  of  Cliarles  II  is  too  well  known  to  require  rep- 
etition.   1  he   fable  of  the  Otuart  embroidery  we  thought  amusing  and  have  reproduced 
it  on   linen.    Decorators,  we  feel  confident,  will   appreciate  it  for  it*  color  and  novelty. 
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You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our 
Madison  Ai'emie 
Salons.  Please  bring 
the  card  of  your  in- 
terior decorator  or 
furniture  dealer. 


J, 


UST  to  visit  the  Paris  ateliers  of  Jacques  Bodart  is  an  adventure.  Situated  on  the  rue 
Payenne,  across  the  street  from  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  containing  precious  relics  of  old  Paris,  Jacques  Bodart 
occupies  the  whole  of  a  building  which  is  itself  un  monument  historique.  It  is  in  this  environment  that 
the  consecrated  work  of  perpetuating  French 


furniture    craftsmanship    is    conducted.    Little  _    ^AUAAJAsUc/u    <^<^/ 

I  RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres. 


r  wonder,  then,  that  each  imported  re-creation  so 
unerringly  reflects  the  greatness  of  its  inspiration! 
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"•HE    HOFSTATTER 
galleries  should  be  seen 


by  anyone  with  a  decorative 
problem,  whether  it  be  the 
designing   and  lurnishino  01 

DO  O 

a  complete  home  or  the  se- 
lection ol  an  outstanding 
piece  oi  iurniture  to  lend 
distinction  to  an  otherwise 
iinished  room  ....  These 
galleries  reilect  the  essential 
spirit  ol  the  Hoistatter  tra- 
dition .  .  .  creative  designing 
and  excjuisite  craltsmansbip. 
y\  visit  will  help  to  crystallize 
your  own   decorative   ideas. 


HOFSTATTER 

668  Fl  FTH  AVENUE   at  53™  STREET 

cSnterior-  c?4rcnitectl  ana  Decorator.* 
Creator.)  anx)  -^4 taken  of  ^Distinctive  £7amitare 
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C70f  HCCIVIV  two  centuries  the  Wedgwood  Potteries  nave  supplied  the 
linest  tableware  to  the  crowned  heads  and  aristocracy  ol  the  Old  World. 

^//.  •  /  / iistcll  is  the  latest  pattern  in  a  Wedgwood  English  Bone 
China  dinner  service  to  he  introduced  to  America.  I  he  design  presents 
a  brilliant  color  scheme  of  spring  ilowers  combined  with  a  panel  efleet 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  delightful  contrast  between  the  pure  white 
center  of  the  plate  and  the  ivory  ground  oi  its  border;  this  is  an  ex- 
clusive feature  of  English  Bone  China,  and  cannot  be  produced  by 
manufacturers  of  an  ivory  body.  5"/.  Austell  embodies  in  a  charming 
manner  that  air  oi  cheerfulness  plus  dignity  so  keenly  desired  by  the 
modern  hostess   for  formal   occasions. 

I    poii  request  we  shall  l>c  pleased  to  send 
you  a   copy  ol   our  illustrated   liooklet. 


Mark  on  (  hio  I 


vDO 


OP      AMERI  0*v 

160  FIFTH  AVENUE  ■  NEW  YORK 

Northwesi  corner  ol  >\±t  Street 

WHOLESALE  OKLY 

Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England 


Mark  on 

Jasper.  Basalt, 

Queens's  Ware,  Etc. 

WEDGWOOD 
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A  DRAWING  ROOM  COMMODE 
from  "Smith's  Cabinet-Makers"  Guide, 
Drawing  Book  and  Repository"  of  1826 


Mi- 


George  Smith,  Draughtsman  and  Uphol- 
sterer to  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth, 
commenting  upon  the  above  piece  in  his  most 
interesting  volume,  informs  posterity  that — 

"This  -most  elegant  piece  of  drawing  room  furni- 
ture is  intended  for  ^-m—^mmm 
the  end  of  an  apart- 
menty  to  he  placed 
opposite  the  chim- 
ney piece;  or  in 
some  cases  it  may 
he  placed  between 
two  doors.  The  in- 
closed ends  are 
generally  appro- 
priated for  the  re- 
ception of  music 
hooks,  hymn  hooks, 
or  hot t I es  and 
kindred  refresh- 


ments. Sometimes  the  tops  are  made  of  valuable 
marhles,  or  otherwise  of  their  imitation  scagliola." 
Today,  the  above  piece  might  very  happily  be  re- 
placed by  the  tine  painted  and  decorated  Regency 
commode  illustrated  below.  This  is  a  faithful  re- 

^^        production    of    an 

^^  old  model  and  is 
exemplary  of  the 
collection  of  gra- 
cious 1  8th  century 
furniture  on  dis- 
play in  our  several 
showrooms. 

Cassard  Romano 
furniture,  fahrics, 
antiques  and  an 
objects  may  be  pur- 
chased through  ac- 
credited dealers 
and  decorators. 


cassard  romano 

companyinc 

232 -236 Cast  59th  Street,  New  york City 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

155  E.  Superior  St.  442  Post  St.  7216  Beverley  Blvd. 

PARIS  CASSARD  et  CIE    61   Av.   Philippe  Auguste 
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ALLEN  McGehee — Vice  President 
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TWENTY-FOUR 

AUTHENTIC  FRENCH 

INTERIORS 

QINCE  the  opening  of  their  twelve 
^  additional  showrooms,  the  Salons  of 
Brunovan  have  taken  their  place  as  the 


largest  galleries  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  showing  of  fine  French  XVIIIth 
Century  furniture.  These  beautiful  in- 
teriors have  been  decorated  authen- 
tically in  the  manner  of  the  salons  of 
the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  eras. 
Several  of  them  contain  original  bois- 
eries.  hoiseries  used  in  the  days  of  the 
Old  Regime.  Here  are  assembled  Brun- 
ovan's  authenticated  copies  of  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  pieces,  found  in 
private  French  collections.  That  these 
reproductions  may  be  placed  against 
genuine  French  XVIIIth  Centurv  back- 
grounds and  show  the  same  gracious 
charm  as  original  pieces  is  proof  of  their 
fine  quality,  their  expert  workmanship, 
their  authentic  design.  Decorators,  deal- 
ers, architects  and  their  clients  are  invited 
to    view    Brunovan's    nomeaux   salons. 


383MADISON   AVE.        BRUNO  VAN  (  INC  PARIS 

NEW  YORK  sylvaix  bruno, jwfa*  L  °  S     ANGELES 

^intlaues     and    cR,ep  ro  d  uct  io  ns     of    %f  renc  fi     XVIIItk     Oenturiy     furniture 
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FRONT    DRIVE    IS     SAFER 


Now  comes  the  season  for  rain,  sleet,  ice,  snow;  slip- 
pery streets  and  frozen  ruts.  The  handling  of  a  mo- 
tor car  under  these  adverse  conditions  is  safer,  steer- 
ing is  easier,  and  control  is  surer,  when  you  are  at 
the  wheel  of  a  Cord  front-drive. 

A  year  ago  this  claim  was  challenged  hy  some  who 
wanted  to  wait  for  proof  of  front-drive's  superiority. 
Today  this  proof  is  abundant  and  conclusive.  The 
exclusive  advantages  of  the  Cord  are  being  enjoyed 
in  every  part  of  the  nation.  Front-drive  success  is  so 
complete  and  unqualified  that  the  Cord  has  im- 
mediately become  the  standard  of  value  among  fine 
cars. 

The  advantages  found  only  in  the  Cord  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  statement — a  Cord  does  all  the 
filings  any  other  fine  car  can  do,  with  less  driver 
effort,  with  greater  riding  comfort,  with  better  road- 
ability  and  with  greater  safety. 

i  here  are  three  ways  you  ran  verify  this  claim: 


Ask  Cord  owners  who  have  had  six  to  twelve  months' 
experience;  drive  the  Cord  yourself  and  compare  it 
with  any  other  fine  car;  study  its  structural  differ- 
ence and  mechanical  excellence.  You  will  learn  that 
the  Cord  has  a  lower  center  of  gravity;  that  there  is 
less  tendency  to  tip  or  lean  on  turns;  that  the  rear 
wheels  do  not  bounce  around  but  follow  in  a  true 
manner;  that  there  is  no  inclination  to  side-sway 
over  cobble  stones  and  chuck  holes;  that  the  car  al- 
ways wants  to  go  the  way  you  aim  it;  that  the  front 
wheels  lift  up,  tractor-like,  out  of  ruts;  that  it  holds 
the  road  much  better,  due  to  a  minimum  of  un- 
sprung weight  in  the  rear;  and  that  you  enjoy  a  new 
kind  of  comfort  possible  only  when  you  ride  in  a 
car  and  not  on  it. 

AUBURN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY      •     AUBURN,    INDIANA 

Trices  F.  O.  IS.  Vulnirn,  Indiana         Equipment  other  than  standard,  extra 


P) 


SEDAN  93095 
BROUGHAM  $3(Wj 


CABRIOLET  $3295 
PHAETON  $3295 


CORD 


Powered  by  Lycoming 


FR  ONT  DRIVE 
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Concrete       Structures       Are       the       Heritage       of      Posterity 


ARCHITECTURE 

(iizd±  AilL  exfireAilorL 
IN    CONCRETE 


Concrete  imposes  no  restrictions 
upon  the  architect.  He  plans  freely,  know- 
ing that  in  mold  or  form,  in  pre-cast  block 
or  cast-in-place  structure,  concrete  will  repro- 
duce with  utmost  fidelity  even  the  finest 
detail  of  his  conception.  Concrete  construc- 
tion assures  firesafety,  and  endurance  with 
little  maintenance  through  generations. 
Concrete  is   a  complete  building  material. 


These  views  are  of  the  Hawthorne  School,  Beverly  Hills, 
California,  of  monolithic  construction  throughout,  with 
decorative  details  cast  in  place.  R.  C.  Flewelling,  Architect. 


PORTLAND    CEMENT    ^Association^ 


i 


Concrete  for  permanence  and  firesafety 


33  WEST  GRAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 


Can  you  imagine  a  more  perfect  Christmas  Qift  for  year-round  enjoyment  than  a 
Jackson  Electric  Log  Fire?  Logs  are  separate  ami  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  owner's 
taste  and  can  be  used  with  regular  andiron  shanks.  Ma>  be  had  with  natural  birch 
ios^   if  desired,   and   with  or  wiihota  Heating  Elements.     Prices  from  $85  to  $150. 


lr!V 


%*■ 


«T-"  4" 


.  U 


A  hand  n  Andirons.   An  exclusive  Jackson 

gif' high.  No.  973.  Price  $95. 


■ 





OVER      A      HUNDRED      YEAK  S     OF     SEKVICE      TO     THE 
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The  Warm  Glow  of  Christmas 
lives  on  in  these  gifts 


for  the  HEARTH 


A  fine-mesh  Fire  Screen  with  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions and  graceful  decoration  of  the  Louis  XVI 
Period,  Center  Panel  is  30"  across  and  the  wings 
art  each  un  wide.  No.  6451.  Qold  Finish.  Price  $95. 


A  Georgian  Wood  Holder  from  the  Jackson 
Foundries,  after  a  famous  old  design.  Note 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the 
modeling.  No.  87.  Silver  Finish.  Price  $100. 


This  Fire  Sethas  th.it  substan- 
tial and  superior  air  which 
marks  all  of  Jackson's  Fire- 
place  Accessories,  No.  595.  Sil* 

ver  or  Qold  Finish.  Price  $165. 


w  . 


ERHAPS  the  reason  Christmas  Shopping  for  grown-ups  seems  so  difficult  is  that 
we  are  all  children  enough  at  heart  to  wish  our  gifts  to  say  "Merry  Christ- 
mas" as  happily  and  surely  as  our  toy-filled  stockings  once  did. ^^  Don't  forget 
then,  that  Santa  Claus  still  pays  his  visits  down  the  chimney !  s^The  Hearth 
is  the  one  Christmas  symbol  which  lives  on  throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  per' 
ennial  reminder  of  good  St.  Nick  and  the  joys  and  delights  of  Christmas  cheer. 
«^A  gift  for  the  Hearth  is  the  perfect  Christmas  Gift  —  as  seasonal  as  Holly  and 
Mistletoe — as  symbolic  as  the  Yule  Log  itself!  s^  Shop  here  and  you  will  find  the 
most  charming  and  original  gifts  for  the  Hearth — Fireside  Fittings  which  will  make 
the  warm  glow  of  Christmas  live  on  throughout  the  years  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  you.  Mantels,  grates,  firedogs,  fenders — screens,  scuttles, 
bellows,  and  baskets — some  new,  some  from  famous  Old  World  castles  and  mansions 
— yet  all  with  that  distinction  and  excellence  which  for  1 00  years  have  characterized 
the  exclusive  and  unusual  Fireplace  Accessories  offered  by  the  House  of  Jackson, 

A  visit  will  help  make  your  Christmas  a  success !     If  you 
cannot  come,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  photographs. 


son  Company 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
318  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


*PKOMINENT     FAMILIES     IN     THE     SOCIAL     KEGISTEK 
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These  creators  and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  Fine  Handmade  Furniture 
have  eighteen  thousand  square  feet  of  showrooms.  With  constantly 
changing  models,  this  offers  dealers  and  interior  decorators  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  careful  selection  of  unique  and  distinctive  pieces.  The  pub- 
lic is  invited  to  inspect  our  stock  and  order  through  dealers  or  decorators. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE-KOTZIAN 

SHOWROOMS  AND  FACTORY 

521  1   VST  72nd  STREET  ,  NEW  YORK  ,  BUTTERFIELD  8165 

820  TOWER  COURT  i  CHICAGO  /  SUPERIOR  7340 

5514  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  1  LOS  ANGELES 
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oA  few  of  the  fine  stores  that  carry 

STICKLEY 

EARLY  ^AMERICAN 

FURNITURE 

Kaufman-Leonard  Co.       -      -      Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Charles  J.  Benson  &  Company   -    Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Fair  Store    -      -      -      -    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Paine  Furniture  Company        -      -     Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.     -   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.    -      -      • 

Robert  Mitchell  Furniture  Co. 

Sterling  &  Welch  Company 

F.  G.  &  A.  Howald  Co.     - 

Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Co.    ■ 

S.  Davidson  &  Bros. 

Bowman  &  Company 

Wm.  H.  Post  Carpet  Co.  - 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.     - 

Robert  Keith  Furniture  Co. 


Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

-    Cleveland,  O.  * 
Columbus,  O. 
Denver,  Col. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

-    Harrisburg,  Pa. 
-     Hartford,  Conn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lake  Placid  Club  Stores,  Inc.,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
Hardy  Furniture  Co.    -  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Fred  W.  Keisker  &  Son        -      -      Louisville,  Ky. 
J.  R.  Williams  Company  -      -      Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wm.  A.  French  &  Co.    -      -    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
W.  A.  Hathaway  Company, New  York  City,  N.Y. 
John  Wanamaker  -  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Co.      -      -        Omaha,  Neb. 
John  Wanamaker     -      -      -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olds,  Wortman  &  King  -      -      -      Portland,  Ore. 
John  F.  Lutz     ------      Reading,  Pa. 

Sydnor  &  Hundley    -      -      -  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Marston  Company     -      -       San  Diego,  Cal. 
The  John  Breuner  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Robinson  &  Sons  Co.  .     -      -      -      San  Jose,  Cal. 
Henry  Levy       ...      -      Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Frederick  &  Nelson    -      -      -      -      Seattle,  Wash. 

Wm.  L.  Davis  Sons  Co.  -  -  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Mayer  &  Company  -  -  -  Washington,  D.  C. 
Davidson  Company  -  -  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 
The  Geo.  Innes  Co.  -  -  -  Wichita,  Kan. 
The  Wilmington  Furniture  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Coffin-  Rundstrom  Furniture  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash. 
N.  J.  Leader     -------    York,  Pa. 


Th 


HE  merits  of  this  glowing  hearth  need  not  be  extolled  to  those  who  number 
the  fireplace  among  their  earthly  possessions. 

The  above  photograph,  courtesy  of  W.  A.  Hathaway,  shows  an  actual  fireside 
in  the  Living  Room  of  a  Model  Apartment,  Home  Making  Center,  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

We  take  a  real  pride  in  listing  here  a  few  of  the  fine  stores  that  display  and  carry 
in  stock  Stickley  Early  American  furniture.  They  are  representative  of  the 
type  of  store  that  puts  its  practical  seal  of  approval  on  our  life  work.  If  your 
city  is  not  mentioned  here,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  our  dealer's  name 
nearest  you. 


Visitors  ivelcome  at 
•workshops  and  dis- 
play rooms,  Fa\ctte- 
■ville,  N.  Y. 


Write  L.  &J.  G. 
Stickley,  Inc.,  Fav- 
ettcvillc,  N.  Y.,for 
illustrated  booklet  J. 
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GALLERIES 


^ 


ONE   EAST   FIFTy,  SEVENTH   STREET 

NEW  YORK 


i 


Reflecting 
The  Age  of 
houis  XV 


The     pediment     or 

"chapiteau"    of    this      v      trumeau  is  adorned  with  a  copy  of  a  painting 
by  the  famous  Fragonard,  who  so  freely  and  delicately  interpreted  the  affec- 
tations ol  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  While  the  trumeau  illustrated  is  used  as  an 
overmantel  decoration,  u  may  be  used  with  equal  effect  over  a  commode,  dress- 
ing  table  or  console.  At  Friedman  Brothers,  who  for  over  27  years  have  been 
making  decorative  accessories  of  the  finest  quality,  will  he 'found  mirrors 
rnices  and  mantels  of  all  periods— Georgian,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
11  as  Modern,  Dealers,  Decorators  and  Architects  are  invited  to  visit  our 
e  display   rooms.    A   card   of   introduction   will   admit  their  clients. 


FRIEDMAN  BROTHERS 

New  York 


DECORATIVE  ARTS,  INC 

305  East  47th  Street 


de  Representative— Mr.  A.  L.  Parser 
'ROJ  CONSOLES      •      CORNICES 


MANTELS 


PAINTINGS 


ejMAVu 
wioaa  widtca  be  siciia  To  njuaw  /LuknzAM 


The  beautifully  detailed  antique  satinwood  secretary  desk  shown  £bove 

is  approximately  of  the  year  1795.    There  are  many  other  important 

desks  to  be  seen  in  the  many  rooms  at  the  Hampton  Shops. 


When  you  first  enter  a  room  created  by  the 
Hampton  Decorators,  its  sheer  artistry  at  once  de- 
lights you.  But  soon  you  perceive  that  the  room 
is  not  alone  beautiful,  but  is  also  instinct  with  liv- 
ableness  and  with  comfort;  that  each  several  de- 
tail has  its  own  individual  perfection.  Hampton 
Shops  interiors  are  singularly  complete,  for  the 
Hampton  organization  is  all-embracing  in  its 
scope.  Every  one  of  its  members  has  been  particu- 
larly trained  for  the  work  m  which  he  specializes. 


Many  lovely  mirrors  are  on  display  at  the  Hampton 

Shops.  The  one  shown  above  is  a  reproduction  of 

a  fine  old  Adam  model.  It  is  priced  at  $365. 


The  Adam  mantel  in  green  and  white  marble  in 
the  colored  illustration  above  was  brought  from 
Nevill  Court,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  is  in  the  orig- 
inal condition.  Many  other  mantels  are  offered  at 
the  Hampton  Shops. 


This  delightful  eighteenth -century  carved  pine  door-surround  was 
brought  from  an  old  home  in  England.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  inter- 
esting items  of  interior  architecture  imported  by  the  Hampton  Shops. 


Youi  complete  decorative  needs  can  so  iicll  be 
supplied  at  the  Hampton  Shops,  for  here  are: 

Panelled  Rooms  ♦-  Pargetted  Walls  ♦-  Moulded 
Ceilings  ♦-  Strapwork  Ceilings  ►  Rare  Lamps 
Objets  d'Art  «-  Unique  Lighting  Fixtures 
Superb  Rugs  and  Carpets  *  Exclusive  Drap- 
eries »-  Mantels  of  Distinction  ♦-  Unusual 
Fabrics  ♦-  Antiques  •-  Reproductions  •-  Pegged 
Floors    ♦■    Flagstone    Floors    •-     Parquetry    Floors 


*• 


# 


- 


Perhaps  once  m  a  lifetime . . .  perhaps  this  very 
Christmas... yoju  wish  to  ape  a  gift  that  only  a  certain  person  will  rightly 


The  white  jade  flower  bowl,  from 
the  collection  of  Emperor  Chten- 
lung,  is  dated  about  1750.  The 
candlesticks    of   translucent   pale 

ween  tadite  are  statuettes  of 
the  Goddess  Kuan-yin. 


prize.. .  a  fift  that  is  more  than  beautiful  more  than  precious. . .  that  has,  in 


fact,  the  quality  of  immortality.   What  happier  choice  than  the  exquisite 


jade  carving  or  porcelain  vase  first  presented  three  hundred  years  ago  by  a 


The  vase  cf  this  lamp  is  twenty- 
five  inches  high.  On  a  ground  of 

turquoise  hue  are  painted  scenes 
of  the  court  of  Cmperor  Chien- 
lung  (1736-1795). 


»■*■■ 


Manchu  emperor  to  a  favorite  princess.    Certainly  a  ^ift  that  has  kept 


a  memory  fresh  through  three  centuries  will  be  a  gracious  reminder  of  I 


noble  giver.  To  que  the  ojft  of  an  emperor,  to  bestow  the  heritage  of  three 


V 


hundred  years  of  pleasure,  is  to  beautifully  acknowledge  the  royal  quoth 


of  the  receiver.  Edward  I.  Farmer  will  be  very  happy  to  help  you  select. 


from  his  famous  collection  of  XVII  Century  Chinese  jades  and  ceramics. 


^_si  pair  of  jade  lanterns  with  deli- 
cately caned  and  pierced  silver  qilt 
mounting.  The  little  clock  is  of  fine, 
white  jade^j.  Cach  zase  has  a 
spray  of  flowers  and  foliage  carved 
from  semi-precious  stones. 

This  figure  of  the  Goddess  Kuan- 
ym,  hearing  peaches  of  immortality 
and  the  elixir  of  immortal  youth,  is 
eighteen  inches  high,  of  uniform, 

-j. arm.  rich  grass-green  jadite.  . i 

jade  phoenix,  perfectly  crowns  this 
stately  composition. 


this  one  perfect  qift.  And  to  partially  prepare  you  for  these  wonders,  mt 


Mr.  Farmer  send  you  his  Christmas  Brochure...  which  also  includes  many 


plates  of  his  remarkable  collection  of  XVII  and  XVIII  Century  English 


furniture.'  Edward  I.  Fanner,  Inc..  16  East  56th  Street.  New  York  G 


^A  group  in  the  Chrittopher  Wren  room,  part  of  the  famous' Jamer  collection  of  XVII  and  XVIII  Century  Cntfish  furniture 


Beauty 

in 

Kentshah 

carpets 


C 


Kentshah — a  handwoven  carpet  of  exquisite  texture;  it  is  available  in  a 
complete  range  of  lovely  pastel  colors  to  match  any  decorative  scheme. 


0 


HIS  beautiful  plain  seamless  carpet  differs  en- 
tirely from  any  machine-made  carpet,  and  will  give  the  same 
glow  to  the  room  as  an  Oriental  rug.  It  is  in  fact  and  in 
weave  an  Oriental,  but  plain  in  color — either  neutral  or 
colorful  tones.  In  its  darker  shades  it  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  the  living  room,  while  the  lighter  pastel  colorings 


are  desirable  for  the  bedroom.  Soft  and  lustrous  under  foot, 
its  high  lights  eliminate  footprints.  It  is  made  seamless  up 
to  twenty-one  feet  wide  available  on  prompt  delivery. 

This  carpet  can  be  seen  at  any  of  our  showrooms  or  at  our 
Architects  Samples  Exhibits  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit  and  Los  Angeles. 


V^NLY    by    seeing    and    feeling    Kentshah    can    one 

appreciate  its  lovely  quality;  a  sample  will  be 

sent  upon  request.  In  writing  kindly 

specify    color   tone    desired. 


Founded    1886 


KENT-COSTIK  YAN 


PHILADELPHIA 
K>i(i  \\  s'.nui  St. 


BOSTON 
420   Bovlston  St. 


Importers  of  Oriental  and  Handtufted  Rugs 
485  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Public  Library 

CHICAGO 

1811    Hey  worth  Bldg. 


LOS  ANGELES 
816  So.  Figueroa  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Post  St. 
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Sleep,  narrow  ways —  such  as  this 
street  in  Bet/agio —  add  much  to  the 
picluresqueness  and  charm  of  the 
hill  towns  oj  Lombardy .  It  is  not 
alone  because  oj  its  scenery,  however, 
that  Lombard)/  is  J amous ,  jor 
Lombard)/  is  the  center,  in  Italy,  Jor 
the  cultivation  oj  the  silkworm  and 
the  weaving  oj  fine  silk  jabrics.  The 
design  illustrated — developed  in  a 
number  oj  delighljul  color  combina- 
tions—  is  a  recent  Johnsoney  Faulkner 
importation,  and  exemplifies  both  the 
beauty  and  Ike  surpassing  quality  oj 
the  modern  Lombardy  weave. 


MPORTED 

U pkolstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics 


JlL-STABLISHED  more  than  a  century  ago,  Johnson  &  Faulkner 
for  generations  have  been  importing  Old  World  fabrics  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  the  decorative  trade. 
Decorators  and  their  clients  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
new  Johnson  &  Faulkner  Building,  and  to  inspect,  under  ideal 
conditions,  a  comprehensive  display  of  every  type  of  high 
class  fabric  required  in  the  decoration  of  the  modern  home. 


JOHNSON   &   FAULKNER 


Established  I823 

BOSTON 

420  Boylston  Street 


43 '49  EAST  53rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
1528  Walnut  Street 


CHICAGO 
1512  Heyworth  Building 


PARIS 
50  Faubourg  Poissonniere 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
442  Post  Street 


Incorporated  1923 

LOS  ANGELES 
816  South  Figueroa  Street 
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DECORATIONS  OF  DISTINCTION 


DISTINCTIVE 
SCREENS 

This  interesting  screen  portrays 
i he  (  oloi  lul  beauty  oi  Ancient 
Veni<  e, 

Our  most  complete  collection 
includes  screens  oi  every  dceo- 
rative  period. 

Special  attention  given  to  the 
needs  oi  Interior  Decorators  who 
will  find  in  our  show  room  more 
screens  to  work  with  than  is  as- 
sembled in  any  othei  place  in 
the  woi  Id 

Catalog  "A"  gladly  sent  on 
request. 

Vcnc/i.iii  Aft  Screen  Co.,  I  no 
540  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THROUGH YOUR   DEALER   OR   DECOHAIOH 

ii, in, ,n  ;,',ih  ,i,i,i  ,.77/i  stints 


SUN  PARLOR,  YACHT, 

TERRACE  AND  GARDEN 

FURNITURE 


Some  of  our  installations: 
Whitehall,  Seminole  Hub, 
Miami     Biltmore,     Dunes 
( 'lull,  Fishers  island  Club 

and  most  prominent  homes 
and  clubs  in  America. 


FREE      Uli:STRATED      CATALOG 


FREIGH  I    PR1  1'  \ll)    TO    II  ORIDA 


Grand  Central  Wicker  Shop  Inc. 

2l7E«T42SiNEwyoBk 


From  the  Antique  Galleries  and 
Smart  Shops 

By  ELIZABETH   LOUNSBERY 


pVf  URAL  decorations  in  varied  in- 
terpretations, and  of  period  or 
original  design,  comprise  the  work 
ol'  the  Phillipson  Studios,  such  as 
the  panel,  illustrated,  7'  x  7'  in 
size,  painted  on  canvas.  This  is 
one  of  several  used  in  the  sun 
room  of  a  Long  Island  house  and 
depicts  in  greens  and  browns, 
against  a  sunny  background,  tropi- 
cal birds  and  palm  trees. 

Bathroom  walls,  as  well,  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with 
brilliantly     colored     tropical     fish 


Painted    sunroom    panel,    7'    x    7',    showing 
tropical  birds  against  a  sunny  background 


Courtesy  of   Phillipson  Studios,  310 
St.  N.  Y.  C. 

and    soft    greens    as    the    ground 
color.  In  fact,  the  mural  decora- 
tion of  any  room,  either  for  a  pri- 
vate house  or  a  public  building, 
may  be  executed  here  or  the  walls 
finished  in  Craftex,  simulating  old 
stone.  Aside  from  carrying 
out  the  work  of  the  archi- 
tect   and    builder,    these 
studios  also  undertake  the 
complete  decorative  equip- 
menl  of  a  house,  including 
the  lighting  arrangements. 

FOR  Christmas  gifts, 
what  could  be  more  in- 
teresting than  the  furniture 
lor  children  which  is  now 
displayed  by  Childhood, 
Inc.,  in  even  larger  va- 
riety than  heretofore,  in 
their  new  shop  that  offers 
everything  possible  in  di- 
minutive size  that  a  child 
could  desire  for  comfort 
or  enjoyment. 

While  the  various  pieces 
are  made  on  a  scale  suit- 
able for  a  child,  at  the 
same  time  many  may  con- 


tinue on  in  usefulness,  long  after 
the  child  has  grown.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  maple,  Pem- 
broke table  with  drop  leaves,  that 
will  make  it  a  convenient  tea  table 
later  on;    the  pine  trestle   table, 
which  may    well  serve  as  a  coffee 
stand  and  the  gateleg.  Chairs  for 
children  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
accepted  early  Colonial  types,  as 
well  as  provincial;   likewise  beds, 
highboys,  Governor  Winthrop  and 
knee-hole    desks,   secretaries   and 
open   dressers  with  well  planned 
under-cupboards      for      toys. 
Amusing  hooked  rugs,  lamps 
and  shades,  curtain  materials 
and  toys  are  also  to  be  had. 
In    a    room    with    paneled 
walls,  decorated  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian   manner,   the    furni- 
ture becomes  equally  colorful. 
Another  room,  devoted  to  the 
requirements   of  the  nursery, 
is    equipped    with     furniture 
finished  in  a  delicate  pink,  also 
the    accompanying    hangings 
and  coverings. 

£rANlSH   and   Italian    an- 
tiques and  art  objects  have 
been  assembled  by  George  W. 
Funk    from    many    authentic 
sources  and  in  a  most  compre- 
hensive and  notable  collection. 
Here,    in   a   veritable   atmos- 
phere of  the  Old  World,  one 
may  find  a  fine  old  piece  with 
its  original  hardware,  such  as 
the    instance    of    an    Italian 
XVHth  century  chest  of  drawers 
with    elaborately    chased    bronze 
pulls,  and  an  early  XVIth  century 
walnut  cassone,  with  a  carved  cen- 
ter panel  and  corner  caryatides. 

Reproduction  of  Early  American  hobby  horse 

and    Hitchcock   chair.   Modern    booked    rug    and 

child's  wrought-iron  floor  lamp.  Courtesy  Child- 

hood,  Inc..  :vi  E.  6r>  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


!•;.  1 1. 


Ill 


PJCTC     of  beauly,  charm 
vjir  1  O     and        distinction 

A  Royal  Indian 

Tiger  Rug 

Exceptional  specimens,  mounted  by 
Jonas'  craftsmen  (OS  shown  in  photo- 
graph)   now  ready.  Also  rugs  of 

Leopard,   Polar  Bear, 

Gri?2ly,    Black  or  Brown 

Bear,    Mountain    Lion, 

etc.,  sent  on  approval  to  any  part 
of  the   U.   S. 

Our  new  Art  Catalog,  richly  Illus- 
trated, shows  Hugs,  Came  lle.nl  . 
Trophies,  and  Nature  Ornaments  of 
all  kinds:  to  decorate  home,  den  or 
office.  Gifts  to  delight  any  nature 
lover.  Write  for  this  beautiful  book 
today.  It  is  FREE. 


OLIVIER 


Importer   of 

Unusual  and  Attractive 

Provincial  Pieces 

direct  from 

France 

930  North  Charles  street 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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Inlai.l  l.url  walnnt,  XVIIIth 
century  Italian  commode 
with  gilded  hand  carved  mir- 
ror, alabaster  lamp  and 
parchment  -hade.  Courtesy 
Georue  W.  Funk.  862  Lex. 
\w.  N.Y.C 

Needlework  covered  stools 
mounted  in  velvet:  Spanish  and 
Italian  mirrors,  architectural  paint- 
ings and  antique  fabrics  for  hang- 
ings and  coverings  are  also 
available,  while  the  collection  of 
alabaster  lamp  bases  are  exception- 
al in  number  and  choice  of  design. 
*  For  the  pent-house  terrace  or 
Ine  garden  there  are  old  tiles, 
grilles  and  ornamental  jars  and 
urns,  and  notably  a  Verona  marble 
well  curb  in  the  full  beauty  of  its 
pinkish  red  colorings,  now  piped  as 
a  fountain. 

TABLES,  some  of  them  small,  for 
many  uses,  and  at  exceptionally 
low  prices,  are  being  featured  at 
this  season  at  Baphe's,  in  a  ma- 
hogany Duncan  Phyfe  tea  table: 
an  oval  top  with  slender  legs,  like- 


fcSSi** 


Pewter    bowl,    mottled    metal    flower 

holder,   green,   blue   or  rust,   and    old 

copper  tankard.  Conrtesv  Baphe,  Inc., 

15  W.  48  St.  N.  Y.  C. 

wise  square  and  oblong  coffee 
stands,  some  with  marble  tops, 
and  the  familiar  Provencal  table 
with  the  shelf,  just  below  the  top, 
enclosed  on  three  sides. 

These   are   particularly   timely 

j  as  Christmas  gifts  as  are  the  tea- 
tray  tables;  the  bowls  for  flowers 
in  new  shapes:  old  bits  of  pewter 
JUid  copper  and  decorated  trays. 
Tloor  lamps,  as  well,  with  attrac- 
tive shades  are  correspondingly  low 

;  in  price,  as  is  the  graceful  wrought- 


iron  wall  scroll  to  hold  two,  three 
or  four  pots  of  ivy. 

Comfortable  over-stuffed  chairs 
are  a  feature  of  the  special  order 
work  here,  carried  on  in  combina- 
tion with  their  interior  decorating 
department.  A  new  armchair  in 
natural  bamboo,  of  compact  size, 
is  unique  in  type,  in  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  cane  woven  back  be- 
comes a  handle  by  which  the  chair 
is  carried  about,  when  the  back  is 
folded  over  upon  the  seat.  This 
holds  a  deep,  comfortable  water- 
proof covered  cushion  that  rests 
on  an  unusually  sturdy  base,  mak- 
ing the  chair  particularly  practical 
for  use  on  a  yacht. 

V^IRRORS  in  veneer,  gold  and 
wood  finish,  in  reproductions 
of  eld  Italian,  French  and  Spanish 
frames,  ranging  from  the  XVIth  to 
the  XVIIIth  century  and  made  by 
William  Frutig,  Inc.,  may  be  pur- 
chased, at  retail,  through  the  dec- 
orators and  high  class  department 
-tores,    where    mirrors    are    sold. 


Gilded  "carved  wood  Chip- 
pendale mirror,  reproduc- 
tion. 32"  x  55".  Courtesy 
William  Frutig.  Inc.,  504  E. 
73   St.  N.  Y.  C. 

These  combine  decorative  and 
graceful  outlines  in  their  design 
with  skilful  workmanship  and 
represent  the  highest  type  of 
mirror  production.  An  extensive 
selection  for  bathrooms  and  dress- 
ing tables  lends  added  interest  to 
this  stock  with  window  cornices  in 
colored  composition  and  carved 
wood,  showing  the  most  delicate  de- 
tail, in  period  and  original  designs. 


ITALIAN,  SPANISH  &  FRENCH 
ANTIQUES  &  DECORATIONS 


This  15th  Century  twelve-sided  Bolognese  table  comes  from 

the  Collection  of  Peruzzi  dei  Medici,  Florence.  Made  of 

walnut,  its  fine  simple  mouldings  are  representative 

of  the  best  early  Italian  craftsmanship. 

ffvhm  jiluldctti 

V  cf  Florence 

19  West  26th  Street.  New  York 


Lung'  arno  Soderini  9  to  11 
FLORENCE,  ITALY 


1009-11  E.  8th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


Wrought-iron  firescreen,  showing  polo 
plaver^.  \ny  size  or  finish.  Courte^^• 
L.  t).  Ford  Corp.,  16  E.  54  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


GARDENS 


IN 


THE 


SKY 


A  Corner  View  of  our  Terrace  Shou-room 

Our  expert  and  unique  service  in  the  complete  deco- 
ration of  Pent  Houses,  Roof  Terraces  and  City  Yards 
covers  every  phase  of  Roof  Garden  construction  and 
equipment  ...  interesting  Tables,  Chairs  and  Acces- 
sories  as    well    as    a    completely     furnished    garden. 

Also    cooperation    with    Interior    Decorators 
Catalan  A  on  request 

POTASH-MARL    Inc.       509  Madison  Avenue,   New  York 

at   53rd   Street 
0721  GORHAM   BRONZES  ON   DISPLAY 


Refer  to  this  page  when  shopping 
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founded  In   r,  .  Marie 


Royal 

Copenhagen 

Porcelain 

IKCOEPI  IRAT1  D 

155  West  57th  Street 

New  York  City 

London — -Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 

Host  unu  ual  Chi  i  tmas  gifts  arc  suggested 
in  :i  charming  selection  of  figurines,  pases. 
Limn*,  dinnerware  and  other  decorative 
piece  in  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain. 
Modi  rately  priced. 

Gift  Suggestion  Brochure  on  Request 


Genuine  Royal 
Copenhagen 


Porcelain  bears 
this  imprint 


SfTXRCHJTEirE 


A  XMAS  GIFT— 

This  novel 
SMOKE  STAND! 

This  stand  is  in  antique 
wrought  iron — charmingly  old 
looking.  It  has  two  places  for 
matches  and  one  for  cigarettes, 
lie  ash  trays  swing  in  and  out 
for  easy  reaching.  Pottery  jars 
ire  ?n  each  tray  and  may  be 
filled  fth  water  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  smoking  stubs. 
This  stand  >s  heavy  enough  to 
assure     its    standing    firmly. 


'    STi  f 


The  CLOSET  Shop 

MRS.  GEORGE    HERZOG 
780.MADISON  AVENUEJiLV.' 


Beverage  set  concealed  in  old  volumes  with 
sliding  binding  covering  lock.  Gold  tooled 
Florentine  leather  humidor  with  drawers  con- 
taining bridge  set,  poker  chips  and  dice.  Cour- 
tesy Florentine  Craft  Co.,  54  W.  21  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


Chromium  five  piece  modernistic  dresser  set  and 
ornamental  jazz  players  from  set  of  six.  Cour- 
tesy Rena  Rosenthal,  520  Mad.  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


Vi/ROUGHT  iron  as  applied  to 
lighting  fixtures,  lanterns, 
lamps,  fireplace  accessories  and 
furniture  reflects  a  distinctive 
touch  in  the  productions  of  the 
L.  D.  Ford  Corp.,  in  being  just  a 
little  different  in  character  from 
the  modern,  stereotype  iron  work. 

Especial- 
ly is  this 
noticeable 
in  the  spark 
screens 
made  in 
this  foun- 
dry, which 
show  as 
their  newest 
motifs  the 
"Flying 
Machine" 
as  depicted 
in  a  Currier 
&  Ives  old 
coaching  print,  and  other  designs 
with  hunting  subjects  and  cowboys. 
Lanterns,  at  this  season,  are  also 
featured  in  original  designs  and  in 
copies  of  early  lanterns. 

Ferneries,  constructed  on  the 
lines  of  a  glass  top  table,  only  sub- 
stituting a  deep  copper  basin  for 
the  table  top,  are  also  among  the 
newer  numbers  and  smaller  ones 
with  removable  containers,  made 
especially  for  window  sills.  Club 
fenders  with  the  fender  seat  com- 
fortably upholstered  in  green  or 
red  leather,  too,  are  featured. 
Likewise  smoking  stands  of 
simple  but  distinctive  outlines, 
and  andirons  and  candlesticks. 

[)EC0RATIVE     details     in 
the    modern    manner,    for 
varied  uses  such  as  the  dinner 
and  tea  table,  the  dresser,  desk 
or   merely   ornamentation,   as 
in  the  many  attractive  flower 
holders,  are  to  be  had  at  Rena 
mini's   shop,  among   her 
importations. 
Chromium,  the  favorite  me- 
dium  for  these,  is  found  in  a 
variety  of  novelties   that   in- 
clude  a  beverage  shaker,  offer- 
ing ail  the  conveniences  of  the 
pantry  within  itself     namely, 


a  corkscrew,  a  fruit  juice 
container,  lemon  squeezer, 
funnel  and  four  cups. 
Then  there  is  the  dresser 
set,  illustrated,  so  appro- 
priate for  a  modernistic 
bedroom  and  having  a 
metal  mirror  suggesting 
that  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Of  special  interest  as 
well,  are  the  characteristic 
animals  that  are  shown  in 
horse  and  fish  bookends 
and  in  the  graceful  lines 
of  the  greyhound  maga- 
zine rack  and  ornamental 
ashtrays  and  boxes.  An  es- 
pecially desirable  standing 
ash  receiver  is  also  unique,  not  only 
in  its  outlines,  which  though  essen- 
tially modern  are  adaptable  to  any 
room,  but  is  further  to  be  recom- 
mended in  having  a  hidden  porce- 
lain container  to  receive  the  ashes 
after  the  top  is  opened,  that  may 
be  readily  cleaned  and  replaced. 
Christ- 
mas gifts 
are  also 
found  in  a 
large  selec- 
t  i  o  n  of 
wooden 
toys,Christ- 
m  a  s  tree 
angels, 
music  boxes 
and  a  Ma- 
donna and 
Child  made 
in  Oberam- 
mergau  by 
the  Lang  family.  Colorful  glass- 
ware for  bathroom  and  table  use  is 
another  seasonable  suggestion,  also 
white  glazed  figurines  and  beaded 
and  embroidered  purses. 

|EATHER  goods,  of  the  finest 
workmanship,  sold  at  wholesale 
and  retail  are  produced  by  the 
Florentine  Craft  Co.,  in  a  choice  of 
Florentine, crushed  calf  or  Morocco. 
These  high  grade  leathers  are  ap- 
plied to  jewel  boxes,  humidors,  fo- 
lios for  all  uses,  complete  desk  sets 


Copper  and  brass  cocktail  tray  in  green  or 
brown  finish;  hud  holder,  ivy  stand  and 
Bower  pot  cultivator.  Courtesy  Chase  Brass 
&  Copper  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


One  of  a  pair  of  unique  Adam 
mirrors.  Antique,  oval,  in  a  del- 
icate design,  42l2"  high  by  20" 
wide,   $950.00   the   pair. 


ORAM  MOFFET,  Ltd 

Specialists    in    Old    English    Interiors     I 
730  Fifih  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.     Circle  2156 


GAY    GIFTS 


PERCELLEN 
Hooked  Rugs 

make  delightful  Christmas  gifts. 
We  offer  these  two  little  hand- 
hooked  rugs  depicting  cunning 
puppies,  sizes  24"  x  2,2".  Har- 
moniously blended  colors. 
Mailed  postpaid  $13  each. 

Send  for  booklet  describing  hooked 
rugs  in  any  size  for  every  type  of 
room, 

Alfred  P.  Porter 

Cedar  Swamp   Road 

G  len  Head,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Refer  to  tliis  paso  niton  shopping 
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Scottj  Bronzes 

By  Marguerite  Kirmse 
Charming  Gifts  $10 

A  genuine  Gorham  bronze 
by  a  famous  artist  is  a  dis- 
tinguished gift.  Marguerite 
Kirmse 's  two  exquisite  bronzes, 
"PensiveScotty"  (left,  above) 
and  "Playful  Scotty"  (below) , 
are  2  inches  tall,  in  green  or 
black  finish,  $10  each. 


Ash  Tray  in  bronze  $2.50 

"Dancing  Frogs,"  a  lovely  ash  tray  of  real 
bronze,  is  a  delightful  gift.  Other  interesting 
bronzes  are  shown  in  our  booklet,  "Decorative 
Sculpture,"  mailed  FREE  on  request. 

THE  GORHAM   COMPANY     •     Bronze  Division 
Department  A,  576  fifth  Ave.,  1N.Y.C. 


LAURA    WAND 


INTERIOR       DECORATOR 


//  you,  too,  appreciate  a 
well  appointed  home,  with 
harmonious  atmosphere, 
attractively  furnished  and 
in  good  taste  .  .  .  you  will 
find  Mrs.  Wand's  assis- 
tance invaluable — no  mat- 
ter xhow  small  your  prob- 
lem   may   be. 

OLD  FABRICS 
ANTIQUES 


Seventeenth  Century  Inlaid  Playing  Table 


683    LEXINGTON    AVENUE     •     NEW    YORK 

Wickersham    1794 


o4n  air  of  distinc- 
tion is  achieved  in 
the  beautiful  coloring 
and  charmingdecora- 
tion  ol  PICARD 
creations  in  Sterling 
Silver  Enameled 
Boudoir    Sets 

Msde  Exclusively 

by 

VICTOR  A.  PICARD 

&  CO,  Inc. 
Se-to  West  Fofty-f.ril,  Street 

New  Yorl  C.Iy 
Ask  your   jeweler  or  write 

to  Dypirt „t  A.  for  I.....K- 

I-  t  ■'  lli  ^Romantic  Story  of 


DO  you  WAIT  UP 
FOR  YOUR  DAUGHTER? 

Excerpt  from  a  decorators  letter  to  us: 

"I  need  a  chaise  longue  for  a  client, 
to  be  used  for  reading  while  my 
client  stays  up  and  dozes  waiting  for 
heryoung  daughter  to  come  in.  Itmust 
be  very  comfortable." 


The  chaise  illustrated,  our  No.  1401,  was  se- 
lected as  ideal.  It  has  loose  down  cushions, 
seat  and  back. 

You  may  obtain  No.  1401  through  your  dec- 
orator or  dealer. 

^aegentShops 

329  East  291h  Street-tfewYork 

DESIGNERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS 
Chaises  Love    Seats 

Chairs  Divans 

Sofas  Day   Beds 


L/  isiinciwe  CZstxh 

ires  J  or    C_  lie  oOt'/Zcr  U  loiue 

Curtain    Poles, 

M 

Trees,    Garden 

Tie  Backs,  Crys- 

X 

Equipment,    Fire 

I  a  I     Candelabra, 
Lanterns, 

J# 

Screens,     Repro- 
ductions   of    old 

\\  i  ought  Iron  Ivy 

■    TfS 

pieces. 

',     INC. 

J.     A.     L 

E  H  M  A  IS 

162   Easl    53rd    Si  reel 

Refer  to  this  page  when  shoppini 
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Smo/cy 
Fireplaces 

made  to 

DRAW 

No  payment  accepted  unless  successful 
Also  consulting  service  available  to 
owners,  architects  and  builders  in 
connection  with  the  designing  and 
erection  of  new  work 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 

219  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East   57th  Street.    pexD  Vorlc 

Workers  ii\  Neldb 


Useful  Gifts  for  the  Home 

Andirons    :    Lo^   Forks 

Firelighters    :    Fuel   Holders 

Screens    :   Trivets    :    Bellows 

Illustrations  upon  request 


1  UL 

large 
illustrated    catalogue,    Def't.    C. 

CUIDO  WROUGHT  IRON  SHOPS,  Inc. 

New  Y„,k  City 


Breakfast  set  for  two  persons,  20  pieces,  in 
green  blue  English  pottery.  Cantagalli 
three  part  relish  dish  with  green  handled 
four  piece  serving  set.  Courtesy  Mrs.  Ehrich 
Co.,  36  E.  57  St.  N.  Y.  C. 

with  magazine  racks  and  waste  bas- 
kets to  match;  photograph  frames, 
cigarette  boxes,  some  showing  hunt- 
ing scenes,others  with  carved  bronze 
plaque  inserts,  all  hand  gold  tooled. 

An  attractively  bound  dictionary 
is  of  black  calf  with  gold  tooling 
and  a  Cinabar  insert.  This  same 
decorative  motif  appears  as  well, 
on  telephone  book  covers  and  fo- 
lios. Another  color  combination  is 
of  black  with  red  leather  inlay, 
tooled  in  gold,  and  still  an- 
other in  light  green  with  dark 
green  inlay. 

In  the  two  unusual  examples 
illustrated,  particularly  useful 
as  gifts  for  a  man,  the  bever- 
age set  comprising  two  Stiegel 
glass  bottles  and  six  glasses  in 
a  velvet  lined  case  is  concealed 
in  what  may  be  readily  ac- 
cepted as  a  number  of  finely 
bound  books.  The  combina- 
tion humidor  and  cigarette 
box  is  porcelain  and  cedar 
lined,  and  has  in  the  lower 
drawers,  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  bridge  and  poker. 

r^OPPER    and    brass    orna- 
"*  mental    accessories    made 
by  the  Chase  Brass  &  Copper 
Co.,       including       distinctive 
lamps,  flower  vases,  bowls  and 
plant    holders,    designed    by 
Walter  Nessen,  and  H.  Reiman  of 
Berlin,  assume  new  lines  in  the  col- 
lection displayed  in  a  department 
recently  opened  in  the  company's 
wholesale     showrooms     but     sold 
through  the  gift  shops  and  larger 
stores.  All  have  been  lacquered  to 
prevent  tarnishing  and  thus  are  not 
to  be  cleaned  by  water  or  polish. 


They  are  obtainable  in  satin 
finished  copper  or  brass,  an- 
tiqued copper  or  statuary 
bronze  and  all  with  the  charm 
of  the  unusual. 

An  electric  lamp  for  a  dres- 
sing table  or  bathroom  is  an- 
other   innovation   in    that  its 
slender  metal  stem,  enamelled 
in  any  preferred  pastel  color, 
has  an  opening  in  the  base  -for 
an  electric  curling  iron  attach- 
ment. This  is  most  inexpen- 
sive.    The     dolphin     design, 
chromium    bathroom    fixtures 
made  by  this  firm  are  equally 
intriguing,  as  is  a  tiny  brass  flower 
pot  cultivator  with  spade  and  rake 
ends. 

TABLE  appointments  of  distinc- 
tion in  china,  glass  and  linen 
have  been  made  a  special  study  by 
Mrs.  Ehrich,  resulting  in  subtle 
combinations  of  color  and  great 
beauty  in  unusual  table  settings. 
In  individual  breakfast  services, 
for  example,  there  is  one  of  yellow 


Pewter  cock  and  hen  salt  or  cigarette  holders. 
Austrian  glass  liqueur  sel  on  red  lacquer  tray; 
amber  glass  bowl  on  verde  bronze  stand.  Cour- 
tesj   The  Little  Gallery.  29  W.  56  St,  N.  Y.  C. 


Green   enamelled   sterling    silver   toilet   ar- 
ticles  with    rose    garland    center   motif   on 
white  enamel.  Courtesy   Victor  A.   Picard, 
Inc.,  7  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C. 

flowered  china  on  a  self-decorated 
tray,  most  colorful. 

Among  the  runner  sets  of  great 
beauty  are  those  of  yellow  linen 
embroidered  in  silver  and  others 
in  soft  peach  tones  with  silver. 

A  room  is  devoted  to  modern 
glass  containing  rare  examples  by 
Luce,  Besnard,  Baccarat,  Le  Coeur 
and  others  with  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  service  plates. 
In  furniture,  Mrs.  Ehrich 
has  assembled  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  XVIIIth 
Century  English  pieces. 

TABLE  glass,  delicate 
Italian  in  design,  with 
center  bowls,  compotes 
and  candlesticks  to  match, 
and  equally  beautiful  ser- 
vice plates  and  breakfast 
sets,  combine  with  table 
linens  at  The  Little  Gal- 


Pair  of  rare  Sevres  Candle  Sticks 

Antiques 

Unusual    Wedding    Gifts 

HARRIET  JOHNSON 

1055  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


GEORG  ^^  JENSEN 

HANDMADE   SILVER,   INC. 


The  famous  grape  bowl  forms  the 
center  piece  flanked  by  matching 
candlesticks.     An     exquisite     gift — 


Magazine  on   request 


Stationery 
169  West  57th  St.     New  York  City 

Opposite   Carnegie   Hall 


Authentic 


This  chair  is  an 
exact  and  faithful 
reproduction  of  the 
original  found  In 
London.  Has  also 
the  charm,  finish 
and  reeling  of  the 
original  Chippen- 
dale t'hair.  Made 
in  solid  Cuban 
Mahogany  with  the 
seal  in  a  soft  red  damask,  May  he  finished 
to  match  sample  ai  no  additional  cost.  Sat- 
isfaction  assured. 

Freight  prepaid  to  anywhere  in  the 
t'tiited  States,  east  of  the  Rockiee. 
!■'<>>-    additional    Information,   writi 

+J3RD  NNS  + 

4S    Logan    St..    Grand    Rapids.    Mich. 
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WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE   SHOP 


English,  French  and 
American  Antiques 

Chippendale  Mahogany 
Breakfront  Bookcase 
from   Grosvenor  House 

Now  Located  At 

5  EAST  54th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LEATHER    PHOTOGRAPH    FRAMES 


T^winf.ntly  appropriate  for 
-*— '  gift  and  decorative  uses  are 
these  exquisite  photograph  frames 
in  Hand  Gold  Tooled  Leather. 
Special  frames  fitted  to  any  photo- 
graph or  supplied  to  your  measure. 

Florentine  Leather,  Morocco 
or  Crushed  Calf  in  pastel 
shades.  Gold  tooling  in  a 
variety  of  rich  designs  or 
worked  up  from  special 
sketches.  Write  us  today  to 
insure  Christmas  delivery. 

FLORENTINE     CRAFT    CO. 

54   WEST   21ST   STREET 

NEW  YORK.    N.    Y. 


TABLE  AND  SCREEN 


WHEN  THE  BRIDGE 

**  GAME  is  over,  this  table 
rests  on  decorated  stands 
which  change  it  delightfully 
into  a  fire  screen  The  top 
shows  scenes  from  old  sport- 
ing prints,  or  architectural. 
In  antique  red  or  green.  Ship- 
ped to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, $20.  express  collect. 

INTERIOR      DECORATIONS 

ERNEL,  LTD. 

Wk\ersham  6157 

28  East  56th  Street 


The  lad 


HPms  quaint  little  lady  of  crin- 
oline  days  may  be  used  for  bon' 
bons  or  a  powder  box.  With  her 
graceful  wolfhounds  she  will  make 
an  unusually  effective  grouping  for 
the  living  room  or  boudoir. 

The  lady  is  a  reproduction  of 
old  Staffordshire,  the  dogs  of  Dres- 
den. Price  for  the  group  of  three 
pieces  $10.00  postage  paid.  Check 
with    order. 


//  you  care  to  enclose  your  card  with  order  we  will  send  them  direct  for  you 
packed  as   a  Christmas   gift,   postage   paid  to   any   part   of  the   United   States. 


MALCOLM'S 


THE    HOUSE    AND    GARDEN    STORE 
524-26  North  Charles  St.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CREATORS 
OF 

DISTINGUISHED 
INTERIORS 


A  fine  old  French  Desk 


15  East  48th  St.,  New  York 


BROTHERS 


EST.     I  9  O  9 


II  OBJECTS  OF  ART  I 
1  DECORATION  S    I 

768  MADISON  AVE.  at  6bth.,St.   NEW  YORK 
jtfeinker  of  -Antique  and Decorative  jnrts  J^eaque 


IrOizcAiix  -Studios  ^ 


305  €AST  47'"  5TR€€T.n€UJ  YORK 


DRAPCRI€S 

IIiT€RIOR  FURIHSHinGS 

UPHOL5T6RY 


PALIIl  B6ACH   STUDIO 
14  VIA  PARI Gl 


mount  Kisco.n  y 


w 


fine    old    1 

ONE  df  a  great  many  beau- 
tiful period  mantels.  Rare 
old  Antiques,  exquisite  repro- 
ductions, in  all  colors.  Colo- 
nial pine  mantels,  original 
Colonial  doorways,  bronze  and 
iron  jrrille  entrance  doors,  old 
Hobb  grates,  Franklin  stove, 
period  andirons,  etc. 

i?c  Clbc  Jttantd  ^fjoppc 

(Southard    Company    Est.    50   years) 
51-253    East   33rd    St.         New   York   City 


— 
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ARTS  &  DECORATION 




An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift! 


Ade-O-Matic  Extractor 


for  lemons,  oranges  and  grapefruit.  Automati- 
cally operated,  removing  every  drop  of  juice 
instantly  without  rind,  pulp  or  oil.  Easily 
cleaned  Guaranteed.  Furnished  in  </r<ni.  yelloyi 
or  hint.  From  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid 
$3.95.  Mugs  SOc  extra. 

THE   ADE-O-MATIC   CO. 
435   East  41st  St.  Los  Angeles,    Calif. 


King's  Enamel  of  Crystal  Clarity 


Distinguished  Boudoir  Set  of 
Smart  Individuality 

/"^NE  does  not  require  the  knowl- 
^"^  edge  of  an  expert  to  appre- 
ciate the  crystal  clarity  of  King's 
Enamels  .  .  .  their  delicacy  of  design 
.  .  .  the  allure  of  their  fine  hand 
engraving.  The  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  and  material  give 
King's  Enamel  an  enduring  charm 
that  would  lend  a  distinctive  touch 
to  the  most  entrancing  boudoir. 
The  exquisite  pastel  tints  may  be 
chosen  to  blend  with  one's  interior 
decorations.  Ask  your  jeweler  or 
write. 

KING'S 

ENAMEL   8i  SILVERWARE,   INC. 
7-11   WEST  45TH  ST.,  N.  Y. 


JAMES    M.   F. 

DECORATING 

ONE  HUNDRED  ONE 


Century 
IHTBODY 

INTERIORS 
PARK  AVENUE 


lery  in  an  unusual  group- 
ing of  decorative  house 
accessories. 

Pewter,  also  for  table 
use,  and  the  desk  shows 
an  interesting  rendering 
of  old  designs  in  Colonial 
inkwells,  candlesticks, 
bowls,  porringers  and 
smaller  pieces,  so  desirable 
as  useful  gifts,  likewise  fine 
old  pieces  of  brass  and 
copper.  Flower  vases  are 
available  in  rich-toned  pot- 
tery as  well  as  individual 
ornamental  pieces,  such  as 
the  pair  of  young  robins  in  heavy 
blue  or  white  glass,  so  naturally 
modeled  that  they  seem  like  the 
birds  themselves,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently heavy  for  bookends. 

A  crown-shaped  Austrian  glass 
flower  holder  also  appeals  in  its 
outlines,  for  flowers  may  be  placed 
in  all  its  many  openings.  Christmas 
cards  of  special 
design  are  also 
of  interest,  here, 
in  being  not  only 
above  the  com- 
monplace but  in- 
expensive. 

[=NAMELLED 

sterling  silver 
accessories  in  sets 
numbering  ten 
pieces,  or  individ- 
ually, are  made  in 
a  number  of  new 
designs,  for  retail 
distribution 
through  the  high 
class  department 
stores  and  best 
jewelers  by  Mo- 
tor A.  Picard,  Inc. 
Among  these, 
the  introduction  of  a  carved  semi- 
precious stone  motif  applied  to  the 
top  of  the  powder  box,  brushes, 
mirror,  or  wherever  practical,  has 
met  with  great  favor,  for  these 
motifs,  such  as  of  rose  quartz,  jade, 
turquoise,  matrix,  etc.,  can  carry 
out  the  color  scheme  of  any  dress- 
ing table,  done  in  pastel  shades. 
A  particularly  lovely  set  for  a  guest 
room  is  in  yellow  enamel  with 
rich  carved  amethyst  medallions. 
Complete   boudoir    sets    are   like- 


Hand  wrought  silver  I>o\.  dessert  plate,  ink- 
well and  paper  cutter  with  ivory  motif,  flow- 
er design.  Courtesy  Georg  Jensen  Hand- 
made Silver  Inc.,  169  W.  57  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


Bird   card   dish,  penguins   and   terriers,   in  soft 
grays,  white  and  blue  colored  porcelain.  Cour- 
tesy Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Inc.,  155  W. 
57  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


wise  to  be  had  with  gilt  bronze 
mountings  and  enamel  or  with 
hand  painted  miniatures. 

IAMPS  for  intimate  as  well  as 
formal  use,  comprise  The 
Treasure  Trail  and  as  one  of  their 
newest  numbers,  show  a  reproduc- 
tion in  brass  or  pewter  of  an  old 
swinging  ship- 
light,  which  may 
be  had  in  wall 
bracket  form,  or 
as  a  table  lamp. 
With  this  is  used 
a  map  or  ship 
decorated   shade. 

PORCELAIN 

figures  and  ani- 
mals, modeled 
from  life  and  pro- 
duced by  Royal 
Copenhagen 
Porcelain,  Inc., 
have  become  so 
familiar  to  the 
discriminating 
eye  that  they  need 
no  further  intro- 
duction; each 
year  brings  new 
Among  animals 
there  is  every  type  from  elephants 
to  kittens,  with  birds  of  all  kinds, 
and  in  figures,  the  Danish  peasant 
in  native  costumes,  as  well  as  the 
rare  work  of  Gerhard  Henning  in 
beautiful  nudes  and  figures,  such 
as  his  "Faun  and  Nymphs",  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum. 


CILVER  hand-wrought  in  a  com- 
prehensive collection  originally 
designed  by  Georg  Jensen  is 
shown  in  everything  requisite 
for  the  dining  table,  which 
may  be  aptly  called  "heir- 
looms of  the  future".  Nor  is 
the  range  of  this  silverwork 
confined  to  table  service,  for  it 
also  includes  all  the  require- 
ments in  toilet  silver  and  orig- 
inally designed  jewelry,  as 
well,  all  exhibiting  the  same 
perfection  of  workmanship 
and  showing  the  scope  for  the 
full  expression  of  the  design- 
er's originality. 


Metal  lamp,  24"  high,  antique 
green,  red  or  rust  finish.  Parch- 
ment shade  with  metal  studs. 
Courtesy  The  Treasure  Trail,  49- 
51  W.  23  St.  N.  Y.   C. 


interpretations. 


MODERN 
CRAFTS 

INC. 


carries    a    wonderful    variety    of  unfinished 

furniture  of  especially  distinctive  design  in 

modern,    colonial    and    occasional  pieces   to 
meet  your  individual  tastes. 
Finished   or  painted   to   any  color   you   may 

select.   Send   one   dollar  for   large  catalogue 
containing  over  300  illustrations. 

MODERN  CRAFTS  INC. 

201  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


ANTIQUES  for 
CHRISTMAS  at 
REDUCED  PRICES 


ft' 


Interesting  price  reduc- 
tions for  the  holiday  sea- 
son have  been  made  on 
our  Collection  of  Antiques, 
and  among  them  is  this 
Queen  Anne  walnut  chest 
of  drawers  with  bracket 
feet. 

Reduced    to    #185. 

GROSYEnOR 

GALLERIES 

LTD 

770    MADISON    AVENUE 
At  66th  Street,  New  York 


Staltart  anb  g>pams(rj  Antiques; 

Marble     &     Stone     Garden     Ornaments 


<£eo.  m.  jftmfe 

S62  Ttcxinston  9bcnue 

near  65tlj  H>t. 

iftcto  gorfe 
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VILHELM 
KIORBOE 


DECORATING 

248  East  57th  St. 
WICkersham    6243-44 


Chromium  metal  bells 
15.00  each  including  postage 

R[NA    ROSENTHAL 

520  MADISON   AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


jf.cMc^&yJvdn* 


~S  FOI 


FORMLKLY  JOSEPH  V  M.HUGH  C  SON 

DECORATIVE  XMAS  GIFTS 
WE  OFFER  EXPERIENCED 
GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PRACTICAL 
CHOICE     OF      LOVELY     THINGS 

VISITORS      WELCOME 

Cs\eu-  llork,' 

Telephone  Rminelanoeh    2965 


-Mecorafae 
Conjtmctorj 


G.  E. 
WALTER 

INC. 

425 
E.  53rd  St. 
New  York 

N.  Y. 
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Lloyd  L.  Loughman 
inc. 


LAMPS— SHADES 


ACCESSORIES 


509  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


ROSALIE 

ROACH 

FASSETT 


Artistic  furnishings  for 

Town  and  Country 

homes 


820  Tower  Court — Chicago 

Telephone   Superior    5695 


Antique  blue  and  white  Bristol  perfume  bottles, 
blue  Bristol  box  and  turquoise  beads. 


ANTIQUE      AND      MODERN      JEWELRY 


ANTIQUE    ENGLISH     CHINA 

AND    GLASS 

ORIENTAL 

GIFTS 


y* 


(V- 


527    MADISON    AVE.,    NEW    YORK 


UNUSUAL  HANI)  PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Bathroom   Bottles   and  Glasses 
Very  Reasonable  $1.50  to  $2.50 


Bread   Box 

Hand  Painted 
$0.50 

Decorated 
Flower   Pots 

$2  to  $4.30 

Shower 
Curtains 

Pot   Holders,  Aprons   and   Towels 
Maids  Smart  Uniforms  and  Aprons 


THE    KITCHENETTE    ART    SHOP 


425  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


DECORATIVE     GIFTS     FOR     THE     KITCHEN 


H.  Michaelyan 
IO  West  47th  St. 
New  York  City 


\ftrr  ilinnrr  coffee  service  of  handutrought 
silvei  >"/  \rtliur  /.  Stony  .  to  6i  i  thioiti  </ 
"t   tin    Metropolitan  Museum  m  December. 


The  work  of  Stone  am)  Lapparra  of 
Paris  forms  a  distinguished  collection 
r'f   handwrought    silver   on   display   at 

THE  LITTLE  CALLER Y 

29  We-t  56th  St.,  New  York  City 


DUNCAN  &  DUNCAN 


HARVEY 
CHAIR 


A  beautiful,  graceful  creation,  exceed- 
ingly comfortable;  spring  hack  with 
down  cushion  seat.  Note  the  carvings. 

the  unusual  details  such  ;i>  the  eagle 
beaks  on  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  chair. 

2018  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia 

See    our    Exhibit    in    the    Architects    Building. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Bronze    Statue, 

21"   high, 

$125. 

Vontpe'ian  Stone    I 
Lead 
Terra  Cotta 
Marble 


THE  ERKINS     j 
STUDIOS 

251   Lexington  Ave. 

at  35t7i  Street 
New  York 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  for  10c 


SPANISH   SHIP 
AMBSEOHS 

A   Distinctive   Gift   for  the   Home,    Beauti- 
fully Modeled  and  Cast   in   Iron. 


Wrought  Metals  in  Special  Designs  Made  tr,  Order 

WM.  C.  MOELLER.  INC. 
1709  Grand  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Rare  Collection 
For  Sale 


ANTIQUE 
FA  B  R  I  C  S 

Exceptional     collection     con- 
sisting   of     1 7th     and     18th 
I  entury    Damasks,    beautiful 
embroidered    Brocaded    silks. 
Pocket     weave     Brocatcls.      a 
genuine      Spanish     Catalufa; 
some      rare      pieces     for      mu- 
seum and  collectors. 
Also  18:h  Century  Spanish 
Silver 
For   Particulars   Address 
"COLLECTOR" 
Care  Le  Grand  Advertising  Agency 
34  West  33rd  Street  New  York 
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ROOM  in  the  fine 
English  tradition,  now  at  the 
Valiant  galleries  in  Baltimore,  pos= 
esses  sturdy,  beautifully  carved 
furnishings  and  portraits  by  _Mas= 
querier,  Wm.  Wissing  and  Mig= 
nard.  Full  details  and  prices  of 
any  piece  in  this  photosraph  will 
be  mailed  to  you,  upon  request 
to   any  of    the   Valiant   saU«ries- 

1 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  J.  G. Valiant  Company  is  the 
sole  representative,  in  Philadelphia, 
altimore  and  Washington,  of  the 

M.  H.  JACKSON 
COMPANY 

of  NEW    YORK 

Mantels  and  Fireside  Fittings 
of  Beauty  and  Distinction 

A   representative  selection   of    mantels   and  fireside 

fittings  from  the  House  of  Jackson  may  now  be  seen 

at  the  Valiant  Galleries  in  all  three  cities. 


Galleries 

1106  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 

Architect's     Building,     Philadelphia 

1536  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington 

9  rue  de  Seine,  Paris 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


.     .    «    -    .  -mr-r-rr^-r  .     .     .     .    p    w-^-f 


ui'iurure 


NEW  YORK 

TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  ST. 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE 

LONDON 

7  WOODSTOCK  STREET 

NEW  BOND  STREET 


Member  of  the  Antique  and  Decorative  Am  I 
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A  Treasure  House  of  Exquisite  Laces,  Linens  .  .  . 


For  the  tozvn  or  country  house,  for  Palm  Beach  or  the  yacht, 
Munyer  presents  an  infinite  variety  of  things  delightfully 
smart,  correct,  supreme  in  quality  exquisitely  beautiful,  re- 
flecting many  years  experience  in  serving  the  most  discriminating 
clientele. 

Gift  Suggestions 


Cocktail  napkins 

Tea  or  luncheon  napkins 

Guest  towels 

Tea  or  bridge  sets  wi 

matching  napkins 
Chaise  longue  covers 

th 

Breakfast  tray  with  napkins 

Sachets 

Handkerchiefs 

Bath  sets 

Luncheon  cloths  with 
matching  napkins 

Table  runners 
Bedspreads 
Finger  bowl  doilies 

Distinctive  pieces  made  of  rare 

old  laces 
Monograms 

S-E 


M 


777  Fifth  Avenue  at  5»th  New  York 


UNYEKin, 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 


cA. 


.uthentic 
and  faithful  reproductions 
of  period  furniture  arc  to- 
day recognized  as  works  of 
art,  worthy  of  the  finest 
homes  .  .  .  Such  is  this  Eng- 
lish imported  dining  room 
&roup  created  by  Albert 
Grosfeld,  Inc.  Not  only  have 
the  general  characteristics  of 
the  Hepplewhite  and  Sher- 
aton styles  been  carefully 
followed,  but  the  fine  details 
of  carving  and  careful  join- 
in  &  a  re  equally  well  executed. 
Constructed  of  old  wood, 
these  pieces  have  all  the 
mellow  patina  of  originals. 
We  shall  he  glad  to  send  our  184  pu^e  catalog 
containing  600  illustrations  of  French, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  English  reproductions 
to  dealers   and   decorators   on    request. 


gilbert  #rostfelb,  3nc- 


801-803       Third       Avenue 


Ne 


w 


o  r 


m  w  ciucvoo  showroom- 


(>(>0  Ca 


Si.  i  No.  Wnbasb    We.) 


\ 
LOS  ANGELES  SHOWROOMS 


207  No.  Vermont  Ave. 


Antiques  and  Reproductions  to  the  Trade 


Leo  Elwyn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


A   Fine   Collection   of  Old  English 
Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Complete  Line  of  Unusual  Jewelry^ 
both  Antique  and  Reproduction 

FURNITURE  TEXTILES 

PAINTINGS  BRONZES 

TAPESTRIES         PORCELAINS 

Old    English     Mahogany    Serpentine    front    Sheraton    Sideboardt 

Fine    Georgian    Sheffield    Tray;    Oca    1790;    Silver    Trimmings. 

Pair  Georgian  Sheffield  3-Z.igAl   Candelabra;  Ciren   1800;  George 
III  Period;  Silnr  Trimmings. 

r.ui    Georgian   Sheffield  "  on-  Coolers;   Circa   1800;  Sitter  Trim- 
mings. 

(.,■,.,^111-1  Sheffield  I  Piece  Tea  and  Coffee  Sor;  Circa  IS00;  Silver 
Trimmings. 

I  isit  our  delightful  showroom  and  pur- 
chase  through  your  dealer  or  decorator 

23  West55th  Street,  New  York 
Telephone  Circle  1985-6 

Warehouse:  311  East  47th  Street 
Phone  Murray  Hill  0129 
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Cbis  dining  room  suite- 
pure  bepplewbite  design  - 
is  made  of  Cuban  Mahog- 
any, pearwood  and  Hspen 
Crotcb,  with  typical  deco- 
rations in  band -carved 
low  relief. 


Cbc  complete  line  is  on  display 
at  our  factory  tbruout  the 
year,  permanent  showrooms 
elsewhere : 

Chicago 
608  6.  Michigan  Boulevard 

Detroit 
Michigan  Cheater  Building  . 

Milwaukee 
2 1  -24  N.  prospect  Hvenue 

JNew  York  Office 
350  Madison  Hvenue 


here  is  an  unmistakable  distinction  about  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Robert  Gd.  Irwin  Company  that 
gratifies  every  cultural  taste.  In  the  finest  homes, 
the  most  luxurious  clubs,  they  contribute  a  delight- 
ful atmosphere  of  refinement  and  good  taste — a 
quality  born  of  designing  genius  and  excellent  craftsmanship. 

Included  in  Irwin  productions  are  many  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  genuine  antiques — mellow  and  wholly  charming — 
as  well  as  medium-priced  groups,  built  to  Irwin  standards, 
for  the  more  modest  home. 

Chese  productions,  comprising  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive line  of  fine  furniture  in  Hmerica,  are  offered  for 
sale  by  the  best  furniture  dealers  and  are  always  available 
for  public  inspection  at  any  of  the  Irwin  showrooms. 

RoBert  &>.  Irtoin  Co. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  fine  furniture  for  fifty  Y**r$ 

6rand  Rapids,  JVIicbigan 


, 
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(  /  HE  perfection  of  scale,  trie  interesting  design,  the  quality  of  workmanship,  all  combine  to  make 
V^  of  Chippendale's  models  real  gems  of  the  joiner's  and  carver's  art.  The  Chippendale  18th 
Century  dining  room  illustrated  is  indicative,  not  alone  of  Chippendales  finest  designs  but  also  of  the 
wealth  of  other  models — both  antiques  and  reproductions — in  the  Georgian,  Early  English,  French  and 
Italian  styles — which  constitute  the  Bristol  Collection.  Thru  your  decorator,  dealer  or  architect  you  are 
invited  to  view  the  vast  collection  of  furniture,  deco- 
rative accessories  and  art  objects  assembled  in  the 
Bristol  Galleries.         +■         -:-         -:-         -i-         +         -J- 


MANUFACTURERS    of    FINE    FURNITURE 
IMPORTERS  of  ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 


In  NEW  YORK  ^  319  EAST  62nd  STREET 
In  CHICAGO  at  840  No.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


1      8 


E      V      E      N      T      Y 


FIFTH 


A      N      N      I 


E      R      S      A      R     Y 


19      3      0 


£3t  Xt^a.* 


JL/et  us  supply 
even  the  Qapital . . . 

You  pay  only  \\j/0  down,  balance  monthly 


for  modern 

plumbing   and 

heating 


that  it  supplies  fine  materials,  decorating 
suggestions,  many  new  ideas. 

The   newest   Crane    service    to    home 
owners  is  the  Crane  Budget  Plan,  under 
which  you  can  have  any  plumbing  and 
No  one  questions  the  ad-      heating  improvement  fully  installed,  be- 
visability  of  modernizing      fore  vou  pav  a  cent.  Then  you  pay  only 
plumbing  and  heating.  If      lo%  down,  the  balance  monthly. 
Matic  iiofteners  iup-    yOU  lJve  jn  a  house,  it  adds 

fly   soft  ivaler  with  ,         . 

■virtually  no  attention,     immeasurably  to  the  joy 
and  comfort  you  get  from  your  home.  If  you      Under  the  Crane  Budget  Plan,  you  can 
wish  to  sell,  it  means  readier  sale  and  hun-      have  new  bathroom  fixtures,  an  extra  bath- 


No  need  for  ready  cash 


dreds  of  dollars  added  to  selling 
price.  If  you  wish  to  rent,  it  greatly 
increases  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. Perhaps  you  are  one  of 
those  who  has  only  been  deterred       Bg 


room,  a  kitchen  sink  with  the 
convenience  of  the  Cor/and  here 
illustrated.  You  can  have  an  auto- 
matic water  heater  or  water  sof- 
tener,an  automatic  water  system 
to  supply  running  water  to  sub- 


by  the   initial  capital   necessary. 

Now,  you  need  no  longer  wait.  Drh  tMrtty  air  "  moh  urban,  country,or  summer  home 

'                                      °  tened   by   this  automatic  . . 

Capital  is  available  on  the  easiest,  Doherty-Brehm  Hum.di-  ...  and  you  pay  out  of  income, 

most  convenientterms.  Crane  Co.  J^fl&^'w  You  ca»  have  any  modern 

supplies  it  ...  at  the  same  time  .    opedfor  radiator  heat.  Crane  plumbing  and  heating  ma- 


terials for  your  home,  whether  it  is  in  city  or 
country, whether  it  is  a  mansion  or  a  five  room 
cottage,  whether  you  can  spend  as  much  as 
you  wish  or  must  watch  costs  closely . . .  and 
pay  while  you  are  using  the  improvement. 
Visit  nearby  Crane  Exhibit  Rooms  and 
inspect  the  actual  fixtures.  To  buy,  call  in  a 
Crane  Qualified  Contractor-Dealer,  chosen 
for  his  fine  craftsmanship  and  financial 
responsibility.  He  will  help  you  plan,  ar- 
range the  financing,  make  the  installation. 

Let  us  send  you  this  book 

Here  is  a  ioo-page  guide-book  to  modern 
plumbing  possibilities,  prepared  especially 
to  help  you  plan  and  equip  bathroom, kitchen, 
and  laundry.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  charming  rooms  and 
also  improved  fixtures,  fittings, 
and  accessories.  It  may  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars.  It  is  yours 
forthe  asking.  Mail  the  coupon. 


Val-ves 


'CRAN  E 


A     Fittings 


Fixtures,  Valves,  Fittings,  and  Piping,  for  Domestic  and  Industrial  Use 

Crane  Co.,  General  Offices:  836 S.  Michigan  Are.,  Chicago  ♦   23  W.  44th  St.,  Ncv  York 
Branches  and  sales  offices  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  cities 


Crane  Co 

,836S. 

Michigan  A 

ve.,  Chicago,  IU. 

Please 

send  me, 

without  obi 

gation, 

your  book, 

Homes 

of 

Comfort. 

NS 

12 

Name    ... 

City  

An  Interior  L/ecora-ror 

discusses  the  Earlu  American  vogue 


^ 


\ 


.  .  .  and  places 
particular  emphasis 
upon  the  floor  covering 


The  bright  pattern  of  Westchester  Velvet  0286   lends  vigor  and  spirit  to  this 
charming   Southern    Colonial   room     ♦    Arrangement    by  Cornelia   B.Faraday 


1  m\  .  the  proper  floor  covering   for  the  period  room  can  be  an  easy  matter.  Your  dealer  in 

md  carpets  by  Bigelow-Sanford  .  .  .  weavers  for  over  a  century. . .  lias  chosen  from  the  greatest 

in  the  w  oil, I. 

-  will  gladl)   show  yon   man)   splendid  creations   especially    designed    for   use  with   period 

ishings  ni  ever)  i\|>.      and  many  smart  new  plain  colors  approved  b)  leading  interior  decorators 

(I  man\  sumptuous  reproductions  of  Oriental  designs,  appropriate  for  main  tvpes  of  rooms. 


'"OPPOSITES  attract.  A  sophisticated  world  wel- 
comes the-  naive  art  of  Colonial  America  .  .  .  an 
art  which  attained  perfect  expression  in  quaint 
hooked  rugs. 

"Prim  furniture  of  maple  and  cherry  takes 
on  new  charm  with  I  he  addition  of  a  colorful 
Bigelow-Sanford  rug  or  carpet  in  an  authentic 
hooked  rug  design. 

Of  course,  living  rooms,  dining  rooms  and 
libraries  patterned  alter  the  decorative  schemes 
found  in  the  homes  of  prosperous  Colonists  often 
demand  more  formal  designs  in  the  floor  cover- 
ings to  harmonize  with  the  mahogany  furniture. 
There  are  numbers  of  rich  Bigelow-Sanford  cre- 
ations for  these  rooms.  ^  ou  max  choose  from  a 
great  variety  of  appropriate  Oriental  patterns  and 
authentic  18th  Century  English  designs. 

BIG  ELOW 
SANFORD 

RUGS    and    CARPETS 

MAIL     Till  S     COUPON 

liiiieluw-Santunl  Carpel   Ou.   Inc., 

3».S  Madison  Ave..  N<-«  York,  N.  Y. 

fn  Please  Bend  free  folders  ami  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

In  addition,  please  send  Decorating  Yourliome. .  .an  inter- 
esting, comprehensive  guide  with  21  interiors  in  full  color  and 
nearl;  a  hundred  helpful  sketches  ...  for  which  I  enclose  50c 
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DYNAMIQUE  for  the 
MODERN    OFFICE 

A  man's  office,  since  he  spends  most  of  his  day  there, 
should  give  him  every  comfort  —  and  impress  his 
clients  and  associates  with  his  future  growth  ...  his 
knowledge  of  the  present. 

For  such  offices,  DYNAMIQUE  is  specially 
designed.  Furniture  that  uses  every  modern  angle  to 
perfection  .  .  .  niches  for  books,  for  cigarettes,  for 
telephones,  all  within  an  easy  gesture.  Chairs  that 
say  comfort  in  every  contour.  Filing  cases  locked  be- 
hind  the  rare  polished  wood  of  cabinets.  Desks  with 
a  broad  generous  outlook.  Truly — DYNAMIQUE  is 
based  on  the  real  business  needs  and  demands  of  the 
modern  executive. 


i 


Fabrikoid  for  walls  by  DuPont  Company 
Desk  sets  by  Waterman  Fountain  Pen  Com- 
pany •  Drapery  material  by  Schumachers 
Rugs  by  Elbrook,  Inc. 


JOHNSON    FURNITURE    COMPANY   ■   JOHNSON- HANDLEY- JOHNSON 

COMPANY  •  GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICHIGAN  *  Creators  of  fine  period  and  modern  furniture 
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YOUR, 
ORCHESTRA 

plaulncj  ju^tto 
plecibeYOll 


.  .  .  a  charming  Victor  Herbert 
waltz  ...  an  overture  with  dash 
and  life  . . .  some  lovely  Schubert 
song  you  like  ...  a  swift  new  fox 
trot  .  .  . 

In  the  Wurlitzer  Residence  Pipe  Organ, 
the  many  voices  of  the  complete  symphony 
orchestra  and  the  dance  orchestra  are 
united  with  the  vibrant  tonal  splendor  of 
the  great  pipe  organ. 

You  have  merely  to  touch  a  button  .  .  . 
and  your  concert  begins  ...  as  if  famous 
organists  were  there  in  your  home,  playing 
only  for  you  .  .  .  every  melody  you  love 
.  .  .  with  all  the  blended  beauty  of  many 
perfect  instruments  .  .  .  again  and  still 
again  .  .  . 

The  console  of  the  Wurlitzer  Residence 
Organ  is  not  as  large  as  a  grand  piano  . .  „ 
the  price  of  this  distinguished  instrument 
has  never  before  been  equalled  .  .  .  the 
charm  of  its  presence  adds  new  richness  to 
your  home. 

Hear  this  pipe  organ,  and  play  it  your- 
self, at  your  nearest  Wurlitzer  Studio 
.  .  .  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  or 
Pittsburgh. 


A  beautiful  brochure,  with 
photographs  of  installa- 
tions, may  be  obtained 
from  any  Wurlitzer  store. 


WurlTTzeh 

~/\eo "Lociaci  ii  a 

Residence    Pipe   Organ 


The  price  —  $6500  and  upward 
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F.  J.  Newcomb 

Mfg.   Company 

54  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 
5  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Wrt  y    Figueroa  St.,  Los  Angeles 


and  Drcoroii.r  Jris  Ltague,  Inc. 


Old  French  painted  canvas  screen  and  an  interesting 
group  of  fruit  wood  furniture  chosen  from  our  collec- 
tions. 


I  partem,  I 
I  $rtce  &  l 
I  Million  l 

3Jnc.  • 

46  Cast  57tfj  Street 
JSeto  fork 

Antiques;,  ©Ih  Jfaftric*, 
3£ape£trie£ 


One   of   a   pair   of   French   walnut 
armchairs   upholstered  with  color- 
ful Auhussou   tapestry 
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It  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  this  company  to  create  fur- 
niture  whose  beauty  of  line 
and  richness  of  color  stir  the 
imagination  as  does  a  beauti' 
ful  landscape  or  a  lovely  poem. 
That  furniture  may  evo\e 
these  same  ecstasies  is  not  idle 
fancy,  for  the  Decorators  Fur- 
niture  Co.  believe  their  crea- 
tions awa\en  just  this  response. 


HE  Decorators  Furniture  Co.  are  design- 
ers of  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture,  who  as 
artists  have  re-created  all  the  intimacy  and  charm 
of  Old  World  pieces.  The  exquisite  satin  wood 
and  painted  examples  to  be  seen  at  our  Galleries 
comprise  a  rare  permanent  exhibition  for  all 


those  seeking  furniture  of  lasting  beauty  and 
grace  for  their  modern  homes.  This  exclusive 
furniture  is  available  for  inspection  at  our 
Showrooms  in  New  York  only,  to  all  who 
are  interested.  Purchases  can  be  made  through 
Interior  Decorators  or  Dealers. 


QJecorators  Furniture  (So.,  inc 

383  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 
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SPANISH 

AND 

ITALIAN 

A  notable  feature  in  the  current 
Newcomb  exhibition  of  fine  furni- 
ture and  art  objects  is  one  entire 
building  devoted  to  authoritative  an- 
tiques and  reproductions  from  Spain 
and  Italy.  The  collector,  decorator 
and  dealer  should  find  an  inspection 
of  this  important  collection  highly 
interesting. 

Newcomb  antiques  and  reproduc- 
tions may  be  purchased  through  ac- 
credited    dealers     and     decorators. 


F.  J.  Newcomb 

Mfg.   Company 

54  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 
5  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
'  "igueroa  St.,  Los  .  /  ngeles 


^^^^      .V  :  Dccorcl  ,/■:*■. 


Old    French    painted    eanrns    screen    and    an    interesting 
group   of  fruit   wood   furniture   chosen   from   our   collcc- 

I  tions. 


I  partem,  I 
I  Wilson  i 


3lnc.  * 

46  Cast  57tf)  Street 
J2eto  fork 

Antiques;,  0lh  Jfatin'cg, 
Eape£trie$ 


One   of  a   pair  of  French   walnut 
armchairs   upholstered  with  color- 

fill    AubuSSOn    tapestry 
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JL  HE  Decorators  Furniture  Co.  are  design' 
ers  of  bedroom  and  boudoir  furniture,  who  as 
artists  have  re-created  all  the  intimacy  and  charm 
of  Old  World  pieces.  The  exquisite  satinwood 
and  painted  examples  to  be  seen  at  our  Galleries 
comprise  a  rare  permanent  exhibition  for  all 


It  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  this  company  to  create  fur- 
future  whose  beauty  of  line 
and  richness  of  color  stir  the 
imagination  as  does  a  beauti- 
f  ul  landscape  or  a  lovely  poem. 
That  furniture  may  evo\e 
these  same  ecstasies  is  not  idle 
fancy,  for  the  Decorators  Fur- 
nxture  Co.  believe  their  crea- 
tions awa\en  just  this  response. 


those  seeking  furniture  of  lasting  beauty  and 
grace  for  their  modern  homes.  This  exclusive 
furniture  is  available  for  inspection  at  our 
Showrooms  in  New  York  only,  to  all  who 
are  interested.  Purchases  can  be  made  through 
Interior  Decorators  or  Dealers. 


Qecorators  Furniture  Qo,  inc. 


383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 


« 


Virgin  and  Child  in  polychrome  stone 
Seventeenth  Century,  Paris 


The  01  iginals  of  these  photographs  were 
in  the  collection  of  "L«i  Vierge  en 
France,"    shown    by    Demotte,     Inc. 
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La  Vierge  en  France 

The  Little  Sculptured  Virgins  of  France  Are  Famous  the  World 
Over.  The  Illustrations  in  this  Article  Are  from  Originals  of 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries 

By  LOUIS   REAL! 

President  of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  French  Art 


IN  the  Xth  Century  there  already  existed  in 
churches  and  abbeys  of  Auvergne  wooden  statues, 
painted  or  overlaid  with  gold  foil,  representing 

j  the  Virgin  or  a  saint  sitting  in  a  majestic  attitude. 
The  most  renowned  of  these  is  "The  Majesty  of  St. 

|  Foy"'  which  is  kept  in  the  treasure  of  Conques-en- 
Rouergue  Abbey,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Xlth  Century.  She  is  depicted  upon  a  throne  and 

,  wholly  overlaid  with  jewelled  gold  plates,  like  an  idol. 
A  few  churches  in  Auvergne  possess  wooden  Virgins 
of  the  same  type.  The  most  famous  are  that  of  St. 
Xectaire.  covered  with  painted  canvas,  and  that  of 
the  magnificent  Romanesque  church  at  Orcival, 
which  is  clad  in  silver  plates.  All  these  statues  show 
features  in  common:   the  Virgin  is  not  crowned,  as 

|  she  will  become  later,  but  her  head  is  veiled.  The 
Child  Jesus,  sitting  in  her  lap,  holds  a  book  in  his 
left  hand,  while  he  blesses  with  the  upraised  fingers 

|  M  the  right  one.  Those  hieratic,  solemn  Virgins,  with 
their  Byzantine  stiffness,  are  often  called  "Black 
Virgins"  on  account  of  their  complexion,  darkened 
by  time  and  smoke  from  tapers. 

These  statues  from  Auvergne  used  to  astonish  and 
shock  the  Northern  French  who  at  that  time  knew 
only  bas-relief  sculpture.  As  a  proof  of  it  the  follow- 
ing tale  is  related  about  two  clerks  from  Anjou.  They 
were  tramping  through  Auvergne  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Xlth  Century  and  when  they  saw  worshippers 
and  pilgrims  kneeling  before  those  Virgins  of  Majesty, 
they  were  indignant  at  such  customs  which  they  con- 
sidered as  sheer  superstition  and  idolatry.  Neverthe- 
less those  so-called  idols  were  copied  ere  long  by 
Northern  France,  as  shown  by  two  other  items  in 
the  Demotte  Collection;  one  is  from  a  church  at  Le 
Mans  and  the  other  from  Chalon-sur-Saone.  The 
Virgin  from  Le  Mans  unfortunately  lacks  her  right 
arm  and  left  hand  and  the  Child  whom  she  held  in  her 
lap  is  lost.  But  the  more  individual  expression  of  the 
face  denotes  a  more  advanced  art,  even  more  marked 
in  the  Virgin  from  Chalon  who  can  be  compared  with 
the  famous  Virgin  at  the  St.  Anne  door  in  Notre- 
Dame  cathedral  of  Paris.  The  Child,  who  holds  a 
globe  instead  of  a  book,  is  still  as  oldish  and  solemn; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Virgin's  face  has  more  charm, 
the  shape  of  the  knees  shows  through  the  dress  which, 
instead  of  falling  in  parallel  folds,  is  creased  cross- 
wise. We  have  now  reached  the  early  Xlllth  Century. 
From  that  time  on,  sculpture  becomes  more  lively 
and  supple.  Standing  Virgins  take  more  and  more 
the  place  of  sitting  ones  and  the  Child's  weight  on 
their  left  arm  causes  a  curvature  of  the  body  called 
"offset". 

Archeologists  have  often  discussed  the  origin  of 
this  tradition,  attributed  of  yore  to  sculptors  on  ivory. 
It  was  argued  that  the  curve  of  elephant  tusks  com- 
pelled ivory  craftsmen  to  give  their  Virgins  a  bent  po- 

Virgin  and  Child  in  stone.  School  of  Ile-de-France, 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
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Most  of  the  Madonnas  exhibited  in  the 
Demotte  Collection  belong  to  the  XlVth  and 
XVth  Centuries.  The  statues  of  that  period  are 
indeed  far  more  numerous  on  account  of  the 
increasing  devotion  to  Virgin  Mary,  whi3; 
then  reaches  its  climax.  Never  did  the  cult  of 
the  Virgin  enjoy  such  popularity.  Besides,  it 
will  develop  incessantly  until  the  Reformation 
under  the  influence  of  new  devotions  such  as 
the  Rosary  and  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Such  production  inevitably  includes  many 
indifferent  and  inferior  works.  However,  several 
of  these  French  Virgins  of  the  late  Middle-Ages 
have  exquisite  grace  and  one  deplores  the  in- 
ability to  name  their  authors.  The  art  from 
Burgundy  is  recognized  by  the  fullness  of  the 
figure,  the  rather  short  proportions,  the  elabo- 
rate draping  characters  which  are  found  again 
in  the  XVth  Century  among  the  masterpieces 
of  Claus  Sluter  at  the  Chartreuse  of  Dijon.  The 
Virgins  from  Champagne  are  finer,  slimmer, 
more  spiritual.  Then  the  Virgins  from  the  Ile- 
de-France  stand  out  from  all  the  others  with  a 
sober  elegance,  a  sense  of  measure  that  shuns 
any  excess.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  master- 
piece is  the  gold  Virgin  in  the  Louvre  Museum, 
presented  in  1339  to  St.  Denis  abbey  by  Queen 
Jeanne  d'Evreux,  widow  of  King  Charles  IV 
the  Handsome. 

The  taste  for  realism,  developed  under  the 
influence  of  funeral  sculpture,  and  the  search 
for  the  picturesque  characterize  XVth  Century 
art.  This  tendency  appears  in  the  curious 
Virgin  who  carries  the  divine  Child  swathed 
like  a  small  mummy  in  the  XVth  Century  fash- 
ion; we  cannot  help  comparing  her  with  the 
charming  Virgin  of  Autun,  called  the  "Virgin 
with  the  Baby",  whose  attitude  is  even  more 
maternal  and  who  seems  to  rock  her  child  in 
the  warm  nest  of  her  arms. 

Let  us  remark  with  regard  to  the  Virgin  of 
Royaumont  that,  from  XVth  Century  on,  the 
Child  is  usually  carried  on  the  Virgin's  righfl 
arm  instead  of  the  left  one:  this  detail  may  be 
used  as  a  criterion  to  determine  the  date  of  a 
statue.  This  charming  Madonna's  type  is  so 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


Virgin  and  Child 
in  polychrome 
stone,  from 
Reims  (Cham- 
pagne) ,  Four- 
teenth    Century 


Virgin    and    Child    in    wood,    from    Lille 

1  Nord),  Franko-Flemish  School,  Sixteenth 

Century 


sition,  and  that  wood-  and  stonewrights  had 
only  followed  their  example.  This  is  granting 
a  great  deal  of  credit  to  mere  artisans  who, 
far  from  supplying  monumental  sculptors 
with  models,  have  always  emulated  them. 
Long  before  ivory  craftsmen,  the  experts  in 
imagery  had  sculptured  offset  Virgins  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  mother  cannot  look  at 
the  child  whom  .-he  carries  on  her  arm  with- 
Irawing  backward  and  bending  her  waist. 
3,  it  seems  that  the  offset  often  was  a 
matti  •  of  fashion  during  the  Xlllth  and 
XlVth  Centuries,  for  one  could  cite  a  number 
of  Medieval  Virgins  who  arc  clearly  bent 
even  though  they  do  not  carry  a  Child. 

Whilst  figures  become  more  supple  on 
account  of  this  offset  which  holl  >ws  in  the 
right  side  and  causes  a  much  more  variegated 
draping  effect,  the  Madonna's  facial  expres- 
sion grows  mure  human,  more  feminine  and 


more  maternal.  They  are  no  longer  impas- 
sive idols  enthroned  in  priestly  majesty,  but 
young  mothers  smiling  with  joyful  tender- 
ness at  the  Child  whom  they  hold  in  their 
arms.  As  for  the  Child,  he  no  longer  raises 
his  fingers  to  bless  the  faithful  with  a  gravity 
out  of  keeping  with  his  age;  he  slips  his 
hand  into  his  mother's  bosom,  unless  he  is 
playing  with  a  bird,  a  flower,  or  fruit.  Art 
thus  corresponds  to  life,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  loses  in  mysticism  what  it 
gains  in  humanity,  and  one  happens  to  forget 
at  times,  on  seeing  those  charming  groups 
of  a  coquettish  young  woman  playing  with 
her  child,  that  the  artist  aspired  to  "depict 
the  Immaculate  Virgin. 

This  radical  transformation  of  Xlllth 
Century  art  is  wonderfully  illustrated  by  a 
polychrome  stone  Virgin  from  Avranches  in 
Normandy.  A  smile  lights  up  the  beaming 
face  of  the  young  mother.  As  in  the  famous 
"Golden  Virgin"  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  a 
shade  of  mannerism  appears  already,  which 
will  grow  during  the  next  century. 
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Modern  Pewter  and  Silver 
Display  At  the  Recent 
Exhibition  At  Stockholm 


A  Creat  Advance  in  the  Presentation 
of  th<  \<  Metals  Was  Shown  at  the 
Swedish     Exhibition     Last     June 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BONNEY 


Above — Pewter  designs 
add  a  new  note  to  the 
table  decoration  of  mod- 
ern interiors.  Here  is  a 
mirror  tray  in  a  stand  of 
pewter  with  candles  in 
candle  sticks  of  leaf 
motif,  designed  and  ed- 
ited   by    Svenska    Tenn 


Above — A  floral  motif 
used  in  modern  pewter 
candle  sticks,  designed 
and  edited  by  Svenska 
Tenn  and  exhibited  at 
the  recent  Swedish  ex- 
hibition. Charming  for 
desk    or    dressing    table 


Left  Accentuated  sim- 
plicit)  in  modern  Swed- 
ish silver  art.  A  desk  set 
i>  shown  here  of  candle 
>lick  and  ink  well,  de- 
signed  and  edited  by 
Wiwen   Nilsson 
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Landon  K.  Thome's  Long  Island  Residence 
With  Its  Rich  Suggestion  of  Tudor  Beauty 


Main  Entrance:  rich  red  brick  walls,  dark  lime- 
stone doorway,  black  and  grey  slate  roof  laid 
irregularly:    William    F.    Dominick,   Architect 
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Variety  and  Elegance  Dominate  These  Houses 

The  Architecture  of  William  F.  Dominick  Has  a  Quality  Especially  Suited  to 
American  Country  Estates.  "Good  Taste  Means  Discrimination,"  He  Remarked 
to  John  Taylor   Boyd,  Jr.,   in   a    Recent   Interview  Given   for  This   Magazine. 

Fourteenth  in  a  Series  Entitled,  "The  Country  Home  as  the  American  Architect  Sees  It" 


House  of  William  F. 
Dominick.  Greenwich. 
French  farmhouse  type. 
of  picturesque  informal- 
it),  with  circular  stair 
tower.  Archwaj  over 
road,  connecting  store 
house  with  service  wing 


►00D  taste — would  you 
I  say — is  one  of  the  basic 
things  in  architec- 
ture?" hazarded  Mr.  Dom- 
inick. 

''You  are  on  the  target  your 
first  shot,"  I  replied.  "That  is 
a  point  that  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively considered  in  this 
series,  although  it  has  had 
occasional  mention." 

''Good  taste  is  hard  to  de- 
fine, isn't  it?" 

"Like  all  intangible  qualities 
— wisdom,  justice,  or  art,"  I 
remarked.  "Dictionaries  give 
one  no  help.  Their  definitions 
of  intangibles  are  merely  eva- 
sions." 

"Yes,"  assented  Mr.  Dom- 
inick, "when  it  comes  to  a 
quality,  the  only  hope  of  ex- 
plaining it  is  to  describe  its 
effects." 

"Also,  I  would  think,"  said 
I,  "that  a  good  deal  depends 
on  whether  one  discusses  the 
subject  broadly  or  narrowly. 
Good  taste  can  mean  much 
more  than  a  blind  following  of 
tight  rules." 

"Good  taste  means  discrim- 


A  glimpse  of  the  living 
terrace  side.  Walls  are 
parged  in  grey-rose  mor- 
tar, blending  with  red 
and  smoky,  Brittany 
varying  tile  covering 
the   steep   pitched   roofs 


ination,"  remarked  Mr.  Dom- 
inick, "and  discrimination — if 
used  with  imagination,  can 
mean  much.  I  think  that  fash- 
ion has  something  to  do  with 
good  taste.  But  also,  I  mean 
not  going  to  extremes  in  what 
we  select,  but,  nevertheless, 
being  in  fashion.  We  are  all 
to  a  certain  degree  imitative 
animals;  so  fashion,  with  its 
extensive  publicity,  has  de- 
veloped among  people  the  idea 
of  what  is  worth  having.  With 
the  broadcasting  of  definite 
ideas  of  the  vogue,  people  are 
getting  to  know  what  is  good 
— what  is  in  good  taste.  In 
making  that  standard  clear  to 
the  public,  magazines  like 
Arts  &  Decoration  have 
done  a  fine  work." 

"Naturally,  I  like  to  think 
that  they  have,"  I  said. 

"They  really  have,"  he  as- 
sured me,  and  then  went  on. 
"We  associate  fashion  mainly 
with  clothes,  but  there  is  also 
fashion  in  homes,  to  a  large 
extent.  'House  magazines,'  like 
yours,  could  be  called  'house 
fashion  magazines.'  ' 

"No  doubt  of  that!" 
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Right— 

English  house  of  Al- 
fred G.  Smith  at  Green- 
wich is  of  varicolored 
stone  and  oak  half-tim- 
ber, filled  with  brick 
in  changing  patterns; 
covered  with  a  grey 
and  black  irregularly 
laid  slate  roof 

"But,  to  speak  in  prac- 
tical terms,"  said  Mr. 
Dominick,  "a  person  start- 
ing to  build  a  house  goes 
to  an  architect  and  says, 
'I  want  to  build  a  country- 
house. '  Then  he  may  say, 
'I  want  an  English  house.' 
By  an  'English  house'  he 
may  mean  any  one  of  sev- 
eral rather  different  things, 
but  let  us  suppose  that 
he  means  any  kind  of  a 
house  that  he  and  his  wife 
and  his  friends  think  is 
English.  Today,  I  should 
point  out  to  him  the  possi- 
bility that  the  vogue  for 
the  half-timber  kind  of  a 
house,  at  least,  is  a  passing 
one." 

"Yes?"  I  queried. 

"I  don't  mean  that  the 
English  types  are  not  good 
ones.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  the  public  is  turning 
away  from  the  half-tim- 
bered type  because  poor 
imitations  of  the  specula- 
tive builders  have  cheap- 
ened it.  For  although  half- 
timbered  houses,  if  well 
designed,  are  in  good 
taste,  they  have  been 
commercialize  d — d  e  - 
bauched — by    those    who 


Below-left — 

Residence   of  Mrs.   Reinhard    Siedenburg,   Greenwich. 

The  south  terrace  side,  with  library  bay  of  half  timber 

filled  with  brick  below  and  stucco  above 


Below — 

The  garden  side  of  the 
Colonial  residence  of 
Mr.  A.  Clarke  Bedford 
at  Piping  Rock,  Long 
Island — showing  ex-  4 
cellent  roof  lines  and 
quaint  second-story 
porch 

are  not  good  designers  and 
are  without  discriminat- 
ing taste.  It  is  true — and 
a  fact  too  little  realized — 
that  an  architect  may  be 
an  excellent  designer  tech- 
nically, but  may  be  born 
without  taste.  His  work  is 
often  offensive,  and  in  do- 
mestic architecture,  this  is 
fatal.  Commercial  inter- 
ests are  apt  to  seek  this 
type  of  a  designer — he  is 
supposed  to  put  'punch' 
and  'kick'  into  his  output. 
As  a  result,  they  run  a 
particular  type  into  the 
ground.  That  happens 
with  almost  everything  in 
art  that  becomes  com- 
mercialized. We  are  dis- 
illusioned and  our  interest 
seeks  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression, from  which  will 
be  created  new  vogues.  So 
I  should  probably  advise 
my  client  to  consider  other 
types  than  the  half-tim- 
ber. That  is  one  reason 
why  I  think  that  an  archi- 
tect makes  a  mistake  when 
he  sticks  closely  to  one 
type.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  good  taste,  his 
range  of  choice  is  too 
limited  for  either  him  or 
his  client  to  discriminate 
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Mrs.  Heyward  Cutting's  library  in  her 
New  York  home,  with  old  French 
marble  mantel.  The  walls  are  a  grey 
green  picked  out  with  rose  in  the 
panel  molds 


to  best  effect,  among  all  the  wide  va- 
riety of  personality,  social  customs  and 
outlook,  and  of  physical  conditions  of 
landscape  and  so  on,  to  choose  from." 

"I  have,  in  the  past,  done  consider- 
able writing,"  I  said,  "to  show  that 
taste  is  bound  up  largely  with  the  idea 
of  style.  I  mean  architectural  style — 
that  is,  the  fitness  of  a  house  to  its  site 
and  to  its  landscape  and  to  the  social 
qualities  of  the  people — rather  than 
literal  'styles'  or  periods.  That  puts 
good  taste  on  a  very  broad  basis  But 
it  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  fashion." 

"Yes,"  agreed   Mr.   Dominick,  "es- 
pecially  when    one    understands    that 
fashions  in  architecture  and  in  the  dec- 
orative arts  and  furniture  that  go  into 
a  country  house,  change  slowly — much 
more  slowly,  as  a  rule,  than  do  fashions 
in  clothes.  There  is,  of  course,  some- 
thing more  permanent  in  architectural 
fashions  than  the  mode  of  a  season. 
You  don't  expect  to  get  a  new  dining 
room  each  year.  That  makes  it  harder 
to  gauge  the  fashion  in  country  houses. 
One  must  strike  an  average,  so  to  speak, 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  this  implies  a 
guess  on  the  future.  If  you  guess  wrong, 
after  a  few  years,  you  may  find  that  you 
have  a  house — or  a  dining  room — on  your 
hands  that  you  don't  want. 

"Just  now,"  said  Mr.  Dominick,  "there 
is  a  vogue  for  houses  modelled  on  the  old 
French  farmhouses.  Here  is  one,"  showing 
me  a  photograph  of  a  house  with  plain 
walls,  high  backed  roof,  and  tall  windows 
kon  the  ground  floor,  forming,  with  garden 
walls  and  out-buildings,  a  rather  pictur- 
esque grouping  of  decided,  interesting 
character.  "Yes,  good  taste  is  discrimina- 
tion. A  person  of  taste,  having  two  or 
three  alternatives,  will  choose  the  one  that 
is  recognized  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
know — by  reason  of  their  upbringing  or 


A  pine  library  with  built-in  bookcases 
waxed  a  soft  brown,  in  the  residence  of 
Mr.    A.    G.     Smith,    Greenwich,     Conn. 


A    circular    self-supporting    stone    stair- 
way with  a   delicate  wrought-iron   hand 
rail  of  Italian  design,  in  the  New  York 
residence  of  Mr.  Bavard  Dominick 


their  education  or  training — as  being  in 
good  taste." 

"Good  taste — or  fashion — changes  all 
the  time,  even  if  slowly,  in  the  case  of 
homes,  as  I  said.  For  that  reason,  what  we 
call  good  taste  is  a  growing  thing — living, 
not  dead.  It  is  not  a  thoughtless  copying 
of  what  others  do,  nor  a  blind  following  of 
rules,  as  you  suggested  a  moment  ago. 
Sometimes  a  client  will  say:  T  mustn't  put 
Colonial  or  English  furniture  in  a  French 
house!  I  must  buy  all  new  furniture.'  Or 
sometimes  it  will  be:  Tn  a  Georgian  room 
I  must  put  a  Georgian  table  or  the  whole 
effect  will  be  ruined.' 

"But  good  taste  doesn't  work  that  way. 
In  either  case,  the  idea  may  or  may  not  be 
right,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  If 
the  French  house  is  an  informal  one,  the 
simple  Early  American  or  En- 
glish furniture  will  be  entirely 
in  keeping.  So  will  the  formal 
Early    American    or    English 
furniture  be  appropriate  in  a 
formal  French  interior,  but  it 
must  be  chosen  with  great  dis- 
crimination. 

"The  old  saw,  'circum- 
stances alter  cases,'  is  the  one 
to  remember.  Sometimes  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by 
changing  or  ignoring  one  of 
those  obsessions — I  refuse  to 
call  them  rules — as  to  what 
must  or  must  not  be  done  in  a 
given  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  analyzed,  the  obsession  turns 
out  to  be  based  on  nothing 
more  substantial  than  a  rumor 
or  hearsay,  or  a  notion,  as  to 
what  passes  for  the  fashion 
among  architects  and  decora- 
tors and  people  of  good  taste, 
when  the  contrary  is  the  case." 
"There  are  any  number  of 
amusing  stories  current  among 
architects  and  decorators  on 
that  point."  I  remarked.  Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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THIS  story  is  the  outcome  of  a  pleasant 
dinner  party.  Small  talk  frigidity  had 
thawed  beneath  the  warmth  inspired  by 
liquids  more  colorful  and  stimulating  than 
water.  Conversation  had  passed  the  stage  of 
generalities  and  had  turned  upon  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  everyday  ob- 
jects when  one  of  the  group 
remarked  he  had  heard  it  said 
that  all  original  shapes  were 
taken  from  those  of  Nature. 
Then,  indicating  the  various 
drinking  glasses  on  the  table, 
he  asked  us  to  explain  the 
source  of  their  shapes. 

This  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject and  one  showing  how  the 


hold  liquids  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
All  these  shapes  remain  in  present-day  table 
glasses,  the  shapes  of  which  reveal  some  more  or 
less  distinct  traces  of  the  horn,  the  gourd,  the 
coco-nut  or  the  ostrich  egg,  the  latter  having 
been  used  in  early  times  to  form  the  bowls  of 


Silver  Beakers 
and  Goblets,    J 

the  Parents  of 
Table  Glass 

Recalling  the  Ancient  and 
Romantic  Drinking  Vessels 
from  Which  the  Modern 
Glassware     Was     Evolved 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Left— The  flower 
vase  on  this  table 
has  the  Chinese 
pear-shape  hotly 
with  the  five  "fin- 
gers" common  in 
the  five-bud  vase 
found  with  En- 
glish lustreware. 
Courtesy  Car- 
bone,  Inc. 


Right — One   of  a   pair   of 
old  armorial  goblets.  Cour- 
tesy Law,  Foulsham  &  Cole, 
London 


Left — Old  armorial  gob- 
let, the  plain  bowl  follow- 
ing the  same  shape  as  the 
flat  bottom  "tumblers." 
Courtesy  Law,  Foulsham 
&  Cole,  London 


h  iiman        race 
adapted     natural 
things       to       its 
needs.      Aborig- 
inal  man,  kneel- 
ing at  a  brook  to 
quench  his  thirst  would  find  little  satis- 
LCtion   in  the  small  amount   of  water  he 
<uld  scoop  up  with  his  cupped  hands.  So 
thought  himself  of  a  hollowed  out 
ueh  as  are  still   used  in  the  Latin 
countries  by  the  natives;  or  see- 
i  OCO-nut   contained   liquid,  it 
im  he  could  cut  out  the  nut 
nself  with  a  drinking  cup 
which  lie  i,  r  ry  on  his  journeys.  Also 

the  horns  of  a  buffalo 
<\  being  holl  >w  yet  closed  at  one 
end  would  serve  a  padous  vessel  to 


Below — Three  old  English 
silver  goblets,  London, 
and  a  silver  beaker,  Glas- 
gow; by  Charles  Haug- 
ham  1806,  Samuel  Godbe- 
here  and  Edward  Wigsan 
1813,  Robert  Gray  &  Son, 
1837;  Courtesy  Leo  Elwyn 


Above — Both  the  drink- 
ing glasses  here  show  the 
horn  influence,  that  on 
the  left  being  a  variation 
of  the  original.  Courtesy 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 


important  drinking  cups.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  stems  and  feet  of 
glasses  are  a  direct  evolution 
of  the  trumpet  formed,  in 
mediaeval  times,  of  a  horn 
and  then  intended  as  part  of  a 
huntsman's  equipment. 

Of  the  several  natural 
shapes  appearing  with  modern 
glassware,  it  is  probable  that 
the  horn  is  more  prevalent. 
This  may  not  always  be  ob- 
vious, but  all  straight  sided 
glasses  are  derived  from  that 
source.  The  earliest  important 
drinking  cups  were  a  complete 
horn  fitted  with  a  silver  rim 
and  a  silver  ornament  at  the 
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Above — One  of  a  pair 
of  old  English  silver 
goblets,  made  in  Lon- 
don by  Rebecca  Ernes 
and  Edward  Bernard. 
Courtesy  Leo  Ehvyn 


tip.  One  such,  dating  from  about  A.D. 
600.  was  found  in  a  burial  mound  at 
Taplow,  Buckinghamshire,  while  an- 
other, somewhat  later,  which  is  still  in 
existence  is  fitted  with  a  broad  silver 
band  halfway  down  the  horn  and  two 
feet  attached  to  the  band  to  allow  the 
horn  to  stand. 

Connected  with  the  last  mentioned 
horn  is  a  romantic  story  that  one  of  the 
officers  of  King  Cnut,  disguised  as  a 
shepherd,  succeeded  in  entering  the 
camp  of  the  Saxons  where  he  learned 
of  an  intended  ambush  to  slay  the  King. 
As  a  reward,  King  Cnut  gave  him  and 
his  heirs  the  manor  of  Pusey  using  the 
horn  which  is  inscribed  "I  King  Knowde 
give  William  Pewse  this  horn  to  hold 
by  thy  land",  as  a  symbol  of  the  gift. 

From  the  entire  horn,  it  was  but  a 
short  step  to  that  shape  we  speak  of  to- 
day as  "tumblers".  The  silver  mounted 
horn,  raised  on  feet,  remained  as  the 
ceremonial  or  standing  cup,  but  indi- 


Right  —  The 
flower  vase 
shown  here 
was  copied 
from  the  pear- 
shape  of  the 
Chinese  porce- 
lain  vases, 
which  was  de- 
rived from  the 

lyre  shape.        vidual  drinking  ves- 

Lourtesy    Car-  ,  7      , 

bone,  Inc.  sels    were    made    by 

cutting     the     wider 

section   and   closing 

the   bottom   with   a 

disk     of     horn     or 

metal.  These  beakers,  as  they  are 

called,  were  common  in  the  Middle 

Ages  and  the  silversmiths  produced 


like  shapes,  some  of  which  were  chased  and 
engraved,  for  the  homes  of  the  nobles.  And  it 
is  this  style  of  cup  which  has  survived  both 
in  the  flat-bottom  water  glasses  or  "tumblers" 
and  in  the  bowls  of  many  glasses  with  grace- 
ful stems. 

Incidentally,  the  term  "tumbler"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  modern  glasses  is  really  a  mis- 
nomer. A  tumbler  was  a  small  silver  wine 


Above — Two  English  silver  beakers  of 

the  horn  shape  made  in  London,  1662. 

Courtesy  James  Robinson 


Right — Early  English  silver  beakers  of 

the  plain  type  showing  the  horn  shape. 

Courtesy  S.  Serota 


Below — Though  disguised,  the  shapes 
of  these  crystal  glasses  show  distinct 
traces  of  the  old  horn.  The  feet  of  the 
stemmed  examples  are  on  the  "flat" 
type.  Courtesy  Ovington's 
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bowl  with  a  rounded  bot- 
tom. The  bottom  was  of 
heavier  silver  than  the 
sides  so  that  when  placed 
on  the  table,  the  bowl 
tumbled  from  side  to  side 
in  much  the  same  way  as 
one  of  the  modern  eccen- 
tric ornaments  that  sol- 
emnly sway  until  they 
become  perfectly  upright. 
Our  present  use  of  the 
word  is  probably  derived 
from  the  former  custom  of 
placing  the  silver  "tum- 
blers" upside  down  when 
empty,  a  practice  we  con- 
tinue in  placing  modern 
glasses  inverted  on  a  tray. 
Naturally,  the  use  of 
silver  allowed  for  certain 
minor  variations  in  form- 
i  n  g  the  horn-shaped 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


Below  —  Silver  En- 
glish goblet.  Eliza- 
bethan period,  made 
in  London  in  1562, 
by  William  Dixon. 
Courtesy  Leo  Elwyn 
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THIS  story  is  the  outcome  of  a  pleasant 
dinner  party.  Small  talk  frigidity  had 
thawed  beneath  the  warmth  inspired  by 
liquids  more  colorful  and  stimulating  than 
water.  Conversation  had  passed  the  stage  of 
generalities  and  had  turned  upon  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  everyday  ob- 
jects when  one  of  the  group 
remarked  he  had  heard  it  said 
that  all  original  shapes  were 
taken  from  those  of  Nature. 
Then,  indicating  the  various 
drinking  glasses  on  the  table, 
he  asked  us  to  explain  the 
source  of  their  shapes. 

This  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject and  one  showing  how  the 


hold  liquids  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
All  these  shapes  remain  in  present-day  table 
glasses,  the  shapes  of  which  reveal  some  more  or 
less  distinct  traces  of  the  horn,  the  gourd,  the 
coco-nut  or  the  ostrich  egg,  the  latter  having 
been  used  in  early  times  to  form  the  bowls  of 


Silver  Beakers 
and  Goblets,    t 

the  Parents  of 
Table  Glass 

Recalling  the  Ancient  and 
Romantic  Drinking  Vessels 
from  Which  the  Modern 
Glassware     Was     Evolved 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


Left — The  flower 
vase  on  this  table 
has  the  Chinese 
pear-shape  body 
with  the  five  "fin- 
gers" common  in 
the  five-bud  vase 
found  with  En- 
glish lustreware. 
Courtesy  Car- 
bone,  Inc. 


Right — One   of  a   pair   of 
old  armorial  goblets.  Cour- 
tesy Law,  Foulsham  &  Cole, 
London 


Left — Old  armorial  gob- 
let, the  plain  bowl  follow- 
ing the  same  shape  as  the 
flat  bottom  "tumblers." 
Courtesy  Law,  Foulsham 
&  Cole,  London 


human        race 
adapted     natural 
things       to       its 
needs.       Aborig- 
inal  man,   kneel- 
ing at  a  brook  to 
quench  his  thirst  would  find  little  satis- 
faction in  the  small  amount  of  water  he 
'  ould  scoop  up  with  his  cupped  hands.  So 
bethought  himself  of  a  hollowed  out 
gourd  such  as  are  still  used  in  the  Latin 
American  countries  by  the  natives;  or  see- 
i   coco-nut  contained  liquid,  it 
occurred  to  him  he  could  cut  out  the  nut 
and  furnish  himself  with  a  drinking  cup 
which  he  mighl    arry  on  his  journeys.  Also 
he  later  realised  that  the  horns  of  a  buffalo 
01  nt  an  ox  being  hi  How  yet  closed  at  one 
end  would  serve  as  a  capacious  vessel  to 


Below — Three  old  English 
silver  goblets,  London, 
and  a  silver  beaker,  Glas- 
gow; by  Charles  Haug- 
ham  1806,  Samuel  Godbe- 
here  and  Edward  Wigsan 
1813.  Robert  Cray  &  Son, 
1837;  Courtesy  Leo  Elwyn 


Above — Both  the  drink- 
ing glasses  here  show  the 
horn  influence,  that  on 
the  left  being  a  variation 
of  the  original.  Courtesy 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 


important  drinking  cups.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  stems  and  feet  of 
glasses  are  a  direct  evolution 
of  the  trumpet  formed,  in 
mediaeval  times,  of  a  horn 
and  then  intended  as  part  of  a 
huntsman's  equipment. 

Of  the  several  natural 
shapes  appearing  with  modern 
glassware,  it  is  probable  that 
the  horn  is  more  prevalent. 
This  may  not  always  be  ob- 
vious, but  all  straight  sided 
glasses  are  derived  from  that 
source.  The  earliest  important 
drinking  cups  were  a  complete 
horn  fitted  with  a  silver  rim 
and  a  silver  ornament  at  the 
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Above — One  of  a  pair 
of  old  English  silver 
goblets,  made  in  Lon- 
don by  Rebecca  Ernes 
and  Edward  Bernard. 
Courtesy  Leo  Ehvyn 
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tip.  One  such,  dating  from  about  A.D. 
600,  was  found  in  a  burial  mound  at 
Taplow,  Buckinghamshire,  while  an- 
other, somewhat  later,  which  is  still  in 
existence  is  fitted  with  a  broad  silver 
band  halfway  down  the  horn  and  two 
feet  attached  to  the  band  to  allow  the 
horn  to  stand. 

Connected  with  the  last  mentioned 
horn  is  a  romantic  story  that  one  of  the 
officers  of  King  Cnut,  disguised  as  a 
shepherd,  succeeded  in  entering  the 
camp  of  the  Saxons  where  he  learned 
of  an  intended  ambush  to  slay  the  King. 
As  a  reward,  King  Cnut  gave  him  and 
his  heirs  the  manor  of  Pusey  using  the 
horn  which  is  inscribed  "I  King  Knowde 
give  William  Pewse  this  horn  to  hold 
by  thy  land",  as  a  symbol  of  the  gift. 

From  the  entire  horn,  it  was  but  a 
short  step  to  that  shape  we  speak  of  to- 
day as  "tumblers".  The  silver  mounted 
horn,  raised  on  feet,  remained  as  the 
ceremonial  or  standing  cup,  but  indi- 


Right  —  The 
flower  vase 
shown  here 
was  copied 
from  the  pear- 
shape  of  the 
Chinese  porce- 
lain  vases, 
which  was  de- 
rived from  the 
lyre  shape. 
Courtesy  Car- 
bone,  Inc. 


vidual  drinking  ves- 
sels were  made  by 
cutting     the     wider 
section    and   closing 
the   bottom  with   a 
disk     of     horn     or 
metal.  These  beakers,  as  they  are 
called,  were  common  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  silversmiths  produced 


like  shapes,  some  of  which  were  chased  and 
engraved,  for  the  homes  of  the  nobles.  And  it 
is  this  style  of  cup  which  has  survived  both 
in  the  flat-bottom  water  glasses  or  "tumblers" 
and  in  the  bowls  of  many  glasses  with  grace- 
ful stems. 

Incidentally,  the  term  "tumbler"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  modern  glasses  is  really  a  mis- 
nomer. A  tumbler  was  a  small  silver  wine 


Above — Two  English  silver  beakers  of 

the  horn  shape  made  in  London,  1662. 

Courtesy  James  Robinson 


Right — Early  English  silver  beakers  of 

the  plain  type  showing  the  horn  shape. 

Courtesy  S.  Serota 


Below — Though  disguised,  the  shapes 
of  these  crystal  glasses  show  distinct 
traces  of  the  old  horn.  The  feet  of  the 
stemmed  examples  are  on  the  "flat" 
type.  Courtesy  Ovington's 


bowl  with  a  rounded  bot- 
tom. The  bottom  was  of 
heavier  silver  than  the 
sides  so  that  when  placed 
on  the  table,  the  bowl 
tumbled  from  side  to  side 
in  much  the  same  way  as 
one  of  the  modern  eccen- 
tric ornaments  that  sol- 
emnly sway  until  they 
become  perfectly  upright. 
Our  present  use  of  the 
word  is  probably  derived 
from  the  former  custom  of 
placing  the  silver  "tum- 
blers" upside  down  when 
empty,  a  practice  we  con- 
tinue in  placing  modern 
glasses  inverted  on  a  tray. 
Naturally,  the  use  of 
silver  allowed  for  certain 
minor  variations  in  form- 
ing  the  horn-shaped 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


Below  —  Silver  En- 
glish goblet,  Eliza- 
bethan period,  made 
in  London  in  1562, 
by  William  Dixon. 
Courtesv  Leo  El\wn 
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An  English  Ideal  of  Home 

In  Which  One  Would  Find  Fine  Old  18th  Century  Porcelains, 
a  Queen  Anne  Tea  Table,  Great  Armchair,  and  an  Open   Fire 


IN  this  country  to-day,  the  period  room 
is  in  great  demand  and  enjoying  a  de- 
served popularity.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
do  we  find  more  beautiful  houses  or  those 
in  which  period  rooms  are  done  with  greater 
accuracy  and  attention  to  detail 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  treasures 
of  the  world  come  pouring  in,  to 
be  assimilated  into  countless 
homes  from  Massachusetts  to 
California.  There  are  interiors  in 
this  country  more  technically 
authentic  than  the  originals! 

But   perhaps  we  have  swung 
a  little  too  far  in  this  direction, 
doubtless    in    revolt     from     the 
home    of    a    generation    ago    in 
which   furniture  of  many  styles 
and  periods — and  in  some  cases, 
of  no  style  or  period — was  reck- 
lessly lumped  together.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  beautiful 
as  a  period  room  may  be,  there 
is  just  as  much  beauty,  and 
perhaps  more  real  appeal,  in 
a  room  in  which  furniture  of 
varying  styles  and  periods  has 
been   assembled,   always  pro- 
vided that  it  is  mixed  "with 


By  ARTHUR  S.  VERNAY 

brains"  as  Whistler  said  of  his  paints.  The 
one  fatal  error  to  avoid  is  combining  the  fur- 
niture of  the  mansion  with  that  of  the  cot- 
tage— an  error  as  grave  as  wearing  brogues 
with  a  frock  coat.  There  is  no  excusing  either! 


Rare  specimens  of 
Chelsea  porcelain  in 
the  Vernay  collection, 
including  central  fig- 
ure and  two  candle- 
sticks, richly  decorated 
with  flowers  and  touch- 
es of  gilt 


Fireplace  and  mantel- 
piece in  pine  room.  A 
pair  of  old  Chelsea 
groups  of  leopards  and 
foxes  on  mantelpiece, 
also  superb  Spodes  on 
a  fine  Queen  Anne 
walnut  lowbov 


One  sees  many  examples  of  just  such 
lovely  rooms  in  English  homes.  The  En- 
glish are  naturally  hoarders  and  collectors; 
some  of  their  critics  will  say  satirically  that 
their  homes  look  it!  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
one  remembers  with  affection, 
half  across  the  world,  the  es- 
sential "homeliness"  of  an  En- 
glish house. 

'    I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  a 
group    of    people,    gathered    to- 
gether in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
world — a  fairy-like  spot  in  Mor- 
occo, just  coming  into  vogue  as 
a  winter  resort.  They  were  the 
typical    group    of    cosmopolitans 
to  whom,  at  one  season  of  the 
year,    London    is   home,    at   an- 
other,   the    Riviera,    at   another, 
Cairo,    and    still    another    Palm 
Beach  or  New  York.  For  some 
reason  we  all  suffered  one  day 
from    nostalgia:    perhaps,    as 
Kipling  puts  it,  we  were  "sick 
of    everlasting    summer."    So 
my  companions  idly  discussed 
the  question  whether  one  could 
be   homesick,  if   one  had  no 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  charm  of 
Nearly  porcelain 
is  evident  in 
this  grouping 
on  a  finely 
carved  Adam 
marble  mantel- 
piece. The 
seated  figures 
of  cupids  with 
candelabra  are 
old  Chelsea 
with  rare  gold 
anchor  mark: 
the  pair  of 
Crocus  jardi- 
nieres painted 
with  flowers  in 
panels  are  An- 
gouleme,  circa 
1790.  The  small 
mantel  clock 
by  K.  Maclen- 
nan,  London, 
came  from  the 
famous  Weth- 
erfield  collec- 
tion. A  magnifi- 
cent example 
of  a  Chippen- 
dale mirror 
with  original 
Vauxhall  plate 
is  shown 
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The  furniture 
in  this  pine 
paneled  room 
is  all  original 
and  includes  a 
Queen  Anne 
Walnut  settee 
with  contem- 
porary needle- 
work seat,  and 
early  18th  Cen- 
tury walnut 
and  gilt  archi- 
tectural mir- 
ror, a  William 
and  Mary  wal- 
nut tripod 
stand  with  old 
W  h  i  e  1  d  o  n 
sheep  on  top, 
a  rare  Derby 
porcelain  tea- 
set  painted 
with  seascapes 
in  panels.  This 
set  bears  the 
rare  Derby 
Puce  mark, 
and  dates 
about  1760.The 
tea  tray  is  of 
old  Sheffield 
plate 
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Broadway 
to  Date 

The  Passing  Show, 

Flattered,  Flayed 

and  Fumbled 

By 
BENJAMIN  DeCASSERES 


"TWELFTH  NIGHT" 

Some  actors  are  born  to  Shakespeare, 
Some  achieve  Shakespeare 
And  some  have  Shakespeare  thrust  upon 
them. 

THE  producers  of  "Twelfth  Night," 
Kenneth  Macgowan  and  Joseph 
Verner  Reed,  achieved  Shakespeare 
in  the  finest  production  I  have  seen  of 
this  play  of  infinitely  wise  foolishness; 
Walter  Kingsford  as  the  greatest  Sir 
Toby  Belch  I  have  ever  seen  and  Leon 
Quartermaine  as  a  superbly  done  Mal- 
volio  were  born  to  Shakespeare,  and 
Miss  Jane  Cowl  as  Viola  has  had,  I  fear, 
Shakespeare  thrust  upon  her. 

The  latter  lady  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, mainly  due  to  her  incessant  use  of 
her  hands — indeed,  to  the  degree  where 
she  pantomimes  instead  of  acts  the  part 
■ — and  her  inability  to  convey  her  deep 
passion  for  the  Duke  Orsino. 

The  scene  in  the  ale-cellar  between 
Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  is  screaming  Shakespearean  buf- 
foonery. But  it  is  the  Malvolio  of  Leon 


Right — Arinida   as  a   dancer  makes  a 

fascinating      contribution     to     "Nina 

Rosa,"  at  the  Majestic  Theatre 


Above— Josephine  Hut- 
chinson as  Alice  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland." 
Civic  Repertory  Theatre 


Above— Marilyn  Miller, 
the  dancer  in  "Smiles."' 
a  new  musical  comedy 
at  the  Ziegfeld  Theatre 


Quartermaine  that  lasts  in  my  memory 
as  something  infinitely  stately  and 
pathetic.  Joyce  Carey  as  Olivia  was 
queenly  and  a  gorgeous  sight  for  the 
eyes. 

The  magic  of  Shakespeare!  He  can 
take  the  veriest  piece  of  humbug — like 
"Twelfth  Night"— and  make  of  it  with 
words  and  breathing  characterizations 
something  that  is  shot  through  with 
beauty  and  charm. 

The  scenes  open  like  a  big  book — the 
book    being    "Twelfe    Night,    by    W, 
Shakspere."  It  is  unique. 
"once  in  a  lifetime" 

This  superb  caricature  of  Hollywood* 
and  its  inmates  is  "The  Green  Pastures 
of  moviedom. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  real  picture  of  the 
Barren  Island  of  the  Drama.  It  is  some- 
thing far  better:  it  is  a  work  of  dramatic 
and  satiric  art  that  carves  a  huge  and 
fantastic  grotesque  out  of  the  heads  of 
oak,  the  spines  of  rubber,  the  hearts  of 
lettuce  and  the  feet  of  clay  of  those  who 
constitute  this  city  that  was  born  out  of 
one  of  those  colossal  guffaws  of  Gar- 
( Continued  on  page  92) 


Relow — Drinking  scene  from  "Twelfth 

Night,"  in  which  Jane  Cowl  is  starring 

at  the  Maxine  Elliott  Theatre 
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The  Fascinating 
Corner  Cupboard 

These  Old-World  Pieces  of 
Furniture  Assist  to  Elimi- 
nate the  Dark  Recesses  of 
Corners  and  Create  Less 
Abrupt  Angles  with  the 
Wall-Line 

By  CHARLES   STUART 


* 


EASICALLY,  every  in- 
|  terior  scheme  must  be 
considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  architectural 
style.  None  the  less,  no  ne- 
cessity exists  to  rigidly  re- 
strict the  furniture  nor  to 
reproduce  a  room  entirely, 
for  example,  in  the  Queen 
Anne  period  or  that  of  Chip- 
pendale. These  like  other 
periods  are  sufficiently  inter- 
related to  be  more  or  less  of 
a  type  because  the  designs  of 
Chippendale  were  evolved 
from  the  same  Dutch  origin 
as  Hepplewhite's  and  both 
show  an  influence  derived 
from  the  Neo-Classic. 

Of  course,  some  rooms  call 
for  individual  treatment  in 
the  minor  details,  and  there 
is  one  problem  offered  by 
every  interior;  namely,  that 
aptly     referred    to    as    the 


"''/////A'/-.' 


"problem  of  the  corner".  It  frequently  re- 
quires no  little  ingenuity  and  considerable 
thought  to  eliminate  those  recesses  occa- 
sioned by  the  unavoidable  rectangularity 
of  architectural  plans.  Numerous  methods 
are  employed  to  this  end,  such  as  a  small 
table  with  an  ornamental  lamp,  a  finely 
carved  pedestal  supporting  a  colorful  vase  or 
a  painted  screen. 

Yet  we  are  always  conscious  of  the  deep 
shadows  which,  of  necessity,  form  the  back- 
grounds to  these  settings.  From  this,  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  reason  for  the  restoration 
of  the  corner  cupboard  to  its  former  im- 
portance, one  or  more  of  these  charming 
old-time  wall  pieces  now  being  employed  to 
change  the  deep  right  angle  to  twin  obtuse 
angles.  In  this  way  the  wall-line  is  continued 
in  a  less  abruptly  broken  line  while  the  cup- 
board itself  tends  to  add  a  distinctive  deco- 
ration to  the  room  as  a  whole. 

Where  an  interior  allows,  a  corner  cup- 
board is  placed  in  each  of  two  corners.  This 
arrangement  is  the  more  effective  when  there 
is  a  fireplace  and  one  of  the  cupboards  is 


Top  of  page — An  English  18th 
Century  pine  room  with  the 
corner  cupboard  as  part  of  the 
interior  woodwork  which  has 
been  left  natural  color  and  wax- 
ed.  Courtesy  A.  Kimbel  &   Son 


Above — Lovely  old  Chippendale 
corner  cupboard  of  mahogany 
with  collection  of  early  English" 
porcelain  arranged  on  its  shelves. 
A  Chelsea  figure  stands  on  the 
bracket  nearby.  Courtesy  of 
Harry  Meyers  &  Co. 

Right — A  room  in  which  one  of 
the  early  American  type  of  open 
cupboards  is  used,  with  the  sim- 
pler turned  furniture  against 
a  background  of  wall-paper,  re- 
produced from  one  of  the  Colo- 
nial patterns.  By  courtesy  of  the 
Kensington  Mfg.  Co. 
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Reproduced  by  modern 
cabinet-makers  from  an 
Kith  Century  model  tins 
corner  cabinet  gains  a 
colorful  value  from  tbe 
use  of  wallpaper  as  lining 
to  the  upper  section.  Cour- 
tesy   Sbaw    Furniture    Co. 


Decorative  effects  are  ob- 
tained with  this  cabinet 
by  the  use  of  applied  or- 
naments, line  veneer  pan- 
els and  rich  porcelains. 
Courtesj  bans 


iii  a  corner  on  either  side  of  the  mantel. 
Being  architectural  in  character,  their  style 
is  often  affiliated  with  the  early  chimney- 
pieces  and  in  many  early  American  and 
English  homes  the  cupboards  were  integral 
parts  of  the  woodwork,  especially  with  those 
interiors  having  paneled  walls. 

In  Colonial  homes,  it  Was  not  unusual  to 
place  a  pine  cupboard  in  one  corner  while 
a  tall  grandfather  clock  solemnly  ticked  off 
the  hours  in  another.  This  combination  has 
rather  gone  out  of  fashion,  but  it  is  one 
which  might  be  recalled  for  many  interiors 
copied  from  those  of  the  simpler  homes. 
Where  the  room  was  paneled,  and  many 
were,  the  cupboard  was  constructed  in  keep- 
ing with  the  woodwork  and  was  generally  in 
two  sections  rising  from  t he  floor  almost  to 
the  height  of  the  cornice.  Many  rooms  of 
litis  type  have  been  found  in  New  England 
during  recent  years  and  not  a  few  are  now 
installed  in  homes  where  the  architecture 
follows  that  designed  by  Samuel  Mclntire  of 
Salem  and  those  other  men  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  late  18th  Century  homes 
in  the  South. 

This  period  must  remain  of  outstanding 
importance  in  the  history  of  American  archi- 
tecture. Even  if  the  splendid  rooms  of  those 
lOmentOUS    times    were    indirectly    inspired 
he  drawings  of  the  Englishman,  Robert 
they  reveal  something  to  indicate  the 
»f   our   native    men    to    produce   an 
Amerii  an  tradition.  Fortunately  the  past  de- 
Ughl  a  revival  Of  these  interiors 
this,    in    consequence,    has    resulted   in 
more  being  preserved  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Also  there  has  been  a 
h   for   furniture  which  belonged  to  the 
when   the  old   rooms   knew   the   music 


of  the  spinet  and  the 
graceful  minuet 
danced  by  the  beau- 
tiful Southern  women 
in  crinolines. 

As  this  search  was 
extended,  numbers  of 
pine  paneled  rooms 
have  been  discovered. 
The  majority  of  these 
included  one  or  more 
corner  cupboard  as 
part  of  the  fixed 
woodwork.  Then,  too, 
many  of  the  simpler 
two-section  cupboards 
have  been  found  in 
what  were  kitchens 
of  Colonial  days  while 
others  have  been  and 
still  are  being  brought 
from  England.  And 
these  plainer  pieces, 
without  the  accom- 
panying paneling,  are 
finding  place  either 
in  the  breakfast  rooms 
of  modern  homes  or 
in  halls,  for  whereas 
they  possibly  lack  the 
more  delicate  outlines 
of  those  intended  for 
larger  rooms,  they 
bring  to  their  sur- 
roundings that  beau- 
ty which  is  so  much 
a  part  of  simplicity. 

With  the  reappear- 
ance of  these  cup- 
boards 
among   our 


domestic  furniture  the  tra- 
ditions connected  with  them 
have  more  than  a  passing 
interest.  Though  it  is  not 
generally  known,  they  were 
introduced  to  England  and 
to  America  by  the  Dutch. 
Incidentally,  whenever  it  is 
suggested  that  an  oak  corner 
cupboard  is  "Jacobean"  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  such  a 
suggestion  is  born  of  igno- 
rance. This  piece  of  furniture 
did  not  appear  in  England 
until  after  the  arrival  of 
William  of  Holland.  So  that, 
while  they  were  made  in  the 
designs  of  the  late  Stuart 
period,  none  date  before 
about  1690. 

Many  of  the  earliest 
double-decker  or  two  section 
type  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Wales.  This  same  form  of 
cupboard  is  repeated  with 
those  of  American  origin, 
though  its  original  signifi- 
cance is  lost  sight  of. 

From  quite  early  times 
the  "cup-borde"  was  one  of 
the  several  objects  having  a 
close  alliance  with  the  social 
status  of  the  owner.  What 
we  now  know  as  a  cupboard 
was  formerly  several  planks 
raised  on  trestles  to  serve  as 
a  "horde"  or  table  reserved 
for  the  drinking  cups.  Later 
a  series  of  shelves  somewhat 
in    the    form    of    steps    was 


added  to  allow  for  a  larger  number  of  cups, 
the  shelves  being  covered  by  a  wooden 
canopy.  Actually  this  Was  the  first  form  of 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  cupboard,  the 
number  of  shelves  to  each  "borde"  beingj 
controlled  by  the  social  importance  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  his  prominence  the  more  numerous 
the  shelves  for  drinking  cups. 

This  tradition  is  observed  to  some  degree 
in  Wales  to  the  present  time.  Not,  perhaps 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  corner  cupboards 
as  in  the  deu-ddarns  and  tri-ddarns  (two 
and  three  tier  court  cupboards),  the  tri- 
ddarn  being  restricted  to  those  of  noble  line- 
age. The  influence  of  this,  however,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  early  Welsh  corner  cupboards 
as  well  as  in  those  with  two  sections  made 
by  the  settlers  who  came  from  Wales  to  the 
American,  continent. 

With  the  greater  refinement  of  furniture 
after  the  opening  of  the  18th  Century  the 
various  designers  began  to  adapt  the  shape 
of  the  corner  cupboard  to  the  finer  cabinet- 
work that  appeared  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  And  today,  in  addition  to  the  splendid 
antique  examples  which  are  being  acquired 
from  old  English  homes,  our  modern  crafts- 
men are  carefully  copying  the  styles  de- 
signed by  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  Shear- 
er, Sheraton  and  the  many  others  of  the 
later  Georgian  period. 

For  oak  rooms  reproduced  from  those  of 
our  Colonial  forefathers,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  the  corner  cupboard  of  the  double- 
decker  type  either  with  paneled  doors  above 
and  below  or  with  the  open  upper  section 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  less  experienced 
Dutch    settler-craftsmen.    Preference    might 


This  shows  tbe  use  of  the 
lattice  fret  with  the  brok- 
en pediment  and  the  brass 
H  hinges  of  the  earlier 
type  of  cupboard.  Cour- 
tesy Lewis  Son  &  Munves 


Above — A  slender  Queen 
Anne  corner  cupboard  of 
burl  walnut  with  old  set  of 
Chelsea  and  Dresden  fig- 
ures arranged  on  shelves. 
Courtesy  The  Bristol   Co. 
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be  given  to  the  latter  because  they  permit 
the  use  of  colorful  pottery,  lustreware  and 
pewter  which  has  through  the  years  acquired 
that  soft  velvety  greyish-blue  tone.  For  this 
.peculiar  tint  when  against  a  background  of 
oak  or  well-seasoned  pine  brings  a  rare  dis- 
tinction both  to  the  cupboard  and  to  the 
room  as  a  whole. 

While  the  two-section  cupboards  with 
paneled  doors  are  generally  part  of  paneled 
rooms,  this  does  not  mean  they  cannot  be 
employed  with  other  wall  treatment.  The 
more  simple  styles  are  especially  effective 
against  a  wallpaper  copied  from  one  of  the 
old  Colonial  patterns.  Whether  in  a  city 
home  or  one  in  the  rural  districts,  a  really 
charming  breakfast  room  or  dining  room  can 
be  achieved  by  using  American  furniture  of 
the  earlier  type.  The  dominating  piecp  will 
be  a  plain  corner  cupboard  the  remainder 
being  of  the  plain  turned  styles  while  the 
wallpaper  can  be  any  one  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated patterns  now  being  reproduced  from 
fragments  found  in  old  New  England  homes 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  order  not  to  detract  from  the  corner 
cupboard,  it  is  the  practice  to  use  the  lower 
part  of  a  dresser  as  a  sideboard,  these  and 
appropriate  dining  tables  being  made  from 
original  models.  The  tables  are  of  several 
styles  one  convenient  arrangement  being  the 
addition  of  two  wide  hinged  flaps  running 
lengthwise  which  permits  the  table  being 
placed  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 
Possibly,  the  most  attractive  chairs  for  such 
a  room  are  those  with  the  high  back  and 
plain  splat  associated  with  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  An  interior  furnished  in  this 
manner  is  very  adaptable  for  a  city  apart- 
ment for  with  the  addition  of  a  couch  and 
one  or  two  upholstered  chairs,  it  is  possible 
to  produce  an  unusual  combination  dining- 
living  room. 
I  We  have  touched  at  some  length 
on  those  corner  cupboards  that 
are  of  the  more  robust  architec- 
tural   character.     But     there    are 


English  18th 
Century  corner 
cupboard  with 
broken  arch  ped- 
iment and  vase 
ornament.  Fine 
hinges  on  the 
paneled  doors. 
By  courtesy  of 
Dawson 


This  example 
made  by  modern 
cabinet-makers 

follows  the  more 
formal  decora- 
tive effects  of  the 
elegant  Neo- 
Classic  period. 
By  courtesy 
Cooper-William- 


others  which  being 
of  walnut  or  ma- 
hogany come  under 
the  category  of  deco- 
r  a  t  i  v  e  furniture. 
Such  show  the  finer 
lines  typical  of  the 
late  Georgian  de- 
signers and  of  those 
men  who  worked  in 
Philadelphia  and 
other  centers  here. 
In  most  cases,  these 
later  cupboards 
have  either  full 
length  glazed  doors 
or  glazed  upper  sec- 
tions with  paneled 
cupboard  doors  be- 
low. Mention  of 
glazed  doors  recalls 
that  these  were  first 
adapted  with  the 
fine  moldings  early 
in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, from  which 
time  the  numerous 
small  glass  panels 
developed  a  remark- 
ably intricate  beau- 
ty- 

With  interiors  of 
the  modified  Neo- 
Classic  and  this  re- 
fers to  the  styles  of 
Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton,  the  cor- 
ner cupboard  is  of 
importance.    Dining 

rooms  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Georgian 
era,  architecturally  following  the  designs  of 
Robert  Adam  or  of 
one    of    our    native 
architects,    are    be- 
ing  furnished  with 
mahogany  either 
made  in  England  in 
the  days  of  George 
III    or   in    America 
during  our  own  time 
from  original  draw- 
i  n  g  s.     Invariably, 
too,  one  or  two  of 
the    lighter    corner 
cupboards  or  as  we 
now  speak  of  them, 
cabinets  are  includ- 
ed. In  this  way  the 
quiet  dignity  of  the 
room  gains  much 
from    the    bright 
colors  afforded  by 
china  with  which 
the     shelves     of 
t  h  e      cupboards 
are  decorated. 

One  feature 
which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  ar- 
chitectural origin 
of  these  cup- 
boards is  the 
pediment  or  or- 
namental top. 
Many  have  the 
plain  molded  top 
in  keeping  with 
the  cornice  of 
the  woodwork  of 
which  they  were 
once  a  part.  But 
there  are  numer- 
ous others  exhib- 
iting the  adaptive 


English  18th 
Century  cup- 
board of  the 
provincial  type 
with  Gothic  arch 
panel  doors 
above  and  plain 
molded  top. 
Courtesy  Nor- 
man   B.    Adams 


Modern  adapta- 
tion of  a  corner 
cupboard  with  a 
hinged  leaf  table 
w  hichwouldwell 
serve  as  a  desk. 
Suited  to  mod- 
ern apartments. 
By  courtesy 
Kittinger 


skill  of  the  designers  in  the 
addition  of  some  more  dis- 
tinctive pediment.  Each  of 
the  latter  is  based  upon  the 
Classical  structures  of  which 
ruins  remain  in  Southern  Europe,  though 
there  are  many  of  a  decidedly  more  elaborate 
character  which  to  some  extent  depart  from 
the  first  angular  forms. 

The  pediment  in  ancient  times  was  the 
triangular  shape  familiar  at  the  gable  end 
of  a  roof.  It  was  repeated  as  an  ornament 
over  the  doors  of  temples  and  of  other  large 
buildings,  the  triangular  pediment  generally 
being  supported  by  heavy  stone  pillars.  Nor 
need  one  necessarily  visit  Italy  or  Greece 
to  realise  the  fine  proportions  of  this  archi- 
tecture because  there  are  numbers  of  public 
buildings  in  our  own  country  which  perpetu- 
ate the  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

This  same  simple  molded  angular  pedi- 
ment is  reproduced  in  comparative  miniature 
with  many  corner  cupboards,  but  the  later 
advanced  craftsmen  saw  in  it  a  wide  pos- 
sibility for  greater  beauty.  Consequently 
there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the  orna- 
mental tops  of  cupboards  and  according  to 
the  technical  skill  of  the  maker  so  was  the 
pediment  simple  or  elaborate.  A  common 
form  is  the  so-called  "broken  arch";  that  is 
the  points  of  the  angle  do  not  meet,  a 
"break"  occurring  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space  in  which  a  vase  shape  or  other  orna- 
ment was  placed.  Or  the  space  contained  by 
the  arch  and  the  cornice  would  be  partially 
filled  with  finely  fretted  lattice  work  copied 
from  Oriental  buildings  while  even  more 
elaborate  are  the  graceful  scrolls  which  are 
set  widely  apart  and  a  bird,  vase  or  a  similar 
ornamental  object  placed  on  a  low  pedestal 
between. 

The  large  surfaces  of  the  lower  doors  offer 
a  medium  to  the  skillful  craftsman  for  the 
use  of  figured  veneers  as  well  as  those  lighter 
woods  such  as  satinwood,  tulip  wood  and 
others  more  generally  used  by  the  later  18th 
Century  men.  Another  style  of  superficial 
decoration  of  that  period  was  by  inlaying 
rich  mahogany  panels  with  lines  and  small 
motifs  of  holly  or  other  decorative  wood. 
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The  Lore  of 
Crate  and  Fender 

Fireplace  Equipment  for  ManyTypes 

of    Period    Rooms    Illustrated    with 

Famous  Museum  Pieces 


By  HAROLD  DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


Basket  grate  with  polished 
steel  and  brass  facings,  de- 
signed by  Henry  Holland, 
from  the  drawing-room, 
Avenue    House,    Ampthill. 

In  front  of  the  grate,  stand-  Dining     room     grate    from 

ing  on  the  hearth,  is  a  fret-  Avenue    House,    Ampthill. 

ted  brass  pastille  burner  of  The   brass  raised   guard   in 

the     early     19th     Century  front  of  the  grate  is  a  crin- 

oline-fender to  keep  the 
hoop-skirts  of  mid-nineteen- 
th Century  ladies  from 
getting  in  the  fire.  Both  pic- 
tures courtesy  of  Professor 
A.    E.    Richardson,    F.S.A. 


THE  heyday  of  the  grate  and  its  natural  companion- 
piece,  the  fender,  was  in  the  late  eighteenth  century. 
Never  before  had  grace  of  line  and  exquisite  work- 
manship been  more  happily  joined  in  the  fashioning  of 
fireplace  fittings.  Never  since  have  they  been  surpassed. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  pre-eminently  the  century 
of  the  grate  and  the  fender;  the  grate  reached  its  finest 
development  at  that  time  because  of  the  increasing  use  of 
coal  for  heating  rooms.  It  began  as  a  necessity  to  meet  the 
material  needs  imposed  by  the  character  of  the  fuel;  it 
became,  as  well,  a  source  of  beauty  and  interest,  and  an 
item  of  significant  decorative  value.  The  early  coal  grate 
was  a  simple  iron  fire-basket  to  hold  the  coals  together  and 
to  lift  them  above  the  hearth  in  order  to  aid  combustion; 
it  made  little  pretension  to  decorative  quality.  The  late 
eighteenth  century  grate  was  fully  organised  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  heat  from  the  fuel  burned  and  to  prevent 
waste;  it  was  also  a  thing  of  varied  forms  and  the  object  of 
successful  decorative  effort. 

Coal  was  used  for  fuel  in  England  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  That  is  a  matter  of 
record.  How  much  earlier  our  mediaeval  forebears  were 
aware  of  its  useful  combustible  nature  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  in  1239  a  charter  was  granted  the 
people  of  Newcastle  to  dig  for  coal.  For  centuries  after- 
wards its  use  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  As  a  domestic  fuel  it  was  scarcely  considered 
at  all  and  there  was  often  strong  opposition  to  its  employ- 
ment in  manufacture.  The  people  of  London  objected  to  its 
"stink  and  smoke"  and,  in  1306,  Parliament  petitioned 
the  King  to  prohibit  the  burning  of  coal  in  London.  Ul- 
timately, indeed,  a  law  was  enacted  making  it  a  capita! 
offence  to  burn  sea-coal  in  London,  so  convinced  was  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  its  objectionable  qualities.  It  was  com- 
monly known  as  sea-coal  because  it  was  carried  by  sea 
\i  wcastle  to  those  places  where  there  was  a  demand 
.  This  curtailed  somewhat  the  development  of  the 
il-burning  grate. 

Ne  in  spite  of  popular  prejudice  and  restric- 

tive legislation,  concessions  were  gradually  made.  Increase 
lopulation,  decrease  of  abundant  firewood  supply,  and 
the  pressure  of  economic  conditions  from  a  dozen  quarters 
Steadily  contributed  to  establish  the  position  of  coal  as -an 
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Above — An  ex- 
tremely decora- 
tive cast  iron  urn- 
shaped  stove  on 
plinth,  of  Adam 
design.  Courtesy 
Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum 


indispensable  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  country.  In  1577, 
the  gossiping  old  chronicler 
John  Harrison  notes  that 
the  "trade  in  coals  begin- 
neth  to  growe  from  the 
forge  to  the  kitchen  and 
halls,  in  cities  and  towns 
that  lie  near  the  coast  where 
they  have  little  other  fuel 
except  turf  and  hassocke." 
At  last,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  saw  coal  fully  recog- 
nised as  a  domestic  fuel. 
There  were  still  people  who 
fancied  that  food  cooked 
over  a  coal  fire  would  poison 
them,  and  there  were  some 
fastidious  ladies  who  chose 
to  imagine  their  complex- 
ions would  be  spoiled  if 
they  sate  in  the  same  room 
with  a  coal  fire,  but  coal, 
notwithstanding  these  imag- 
inary disadvantages,  had 
finally  won  its  way.  Thence- 


Belo  w — Hob  grate 
from  the  morning- 
room  of  an  En- 
glish house.  Cast 
iron.  Design- 
ed  by  Henry  Hol- 
land. Courtesy 
Professor  A.  E. 
Richardson,F.S.A. 


Right  —  Polished 
steel  basket  grate 
with  antique  steel 
facing.  From 
Chandos  House. 
Late  18th  Century. 
Courtesy  Messrs. 
B.T.Batsford,Ltd. 


forward  there  was  no  stigma  of  impropriety  attached  to 
its  use  in  hall  or  drawing-room,  and  we  find  coal  fires  and 
wood  fires  without  distinction  in  the  most  elegant  apart- 
ments. Whether  wood  was  burned,  or  coal,  was  a  matter  of 
choice,  convenience  or  whichever  was  more  readily  avail- 
able at  the  time  and  place. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  coal  had  been 
burned  in  basket  grates  in  the  important  rooms  of  some 
great  houses,  but  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that 
such  fireplace  appointments  became  at  all  general  and  had 
the  advantage  of  careful  design  bestowed  upon  them.  For 
the  most  part,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, grates  were  designed  and  supplied  by  those  who  dealt 
in  movable  furnishings.  They  could  be  set  in  the  fireplace 
opening  if  a  coal  fire  was  desired;  if  a  wood  fire  was  pre- 
ferred, they  could  easily  be  removed  and  the  andirons  put 
back  to  hold  the  logs.  The  fashion  of  these  basket  grates  re- 
flected whatever  phase  of  style  was  dominant  at  the  time. 
When  the  Rococo  episode  was  at  its  height,  for  instance, 
and  when  Chippendale  was  applying  French  Rococo  de- 
signs to  mahogany  furniture  and  the  plasterers  were  cover- 
ing ceilings  and  walls  with  Rococo  motifs,  iron  basket  grates 
for  coal  fires  were  designed  to  correspond  with  the  current 
taste.  In  Chippendale's  Director  will  be  found  such  grates 
which  he  was  ready  to  supply,  to  be  used  in  company  with 
the  carved  Rococo  mantelpieces,  which  he  was  also  ready 
to  execute  to  the  order  of  his  patrons.  Ince  and  Mayhew 
likewise  show  various  patterns  of  basket  grates  in  their 
Household  Furniture,  issued  a  few  years  later  than  Chip- 
pendale's Director.  Quite  apart  from  the  designs  of  furniture 
and  accessories  shown  in  these  old  books,  they  throw  many 
an  interesting  sidelight  upon  the  manners  of  the  times. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  design- 
ing of  grates  became  a  matter  for  the  attention  of  the 
architects.  With  his  comprehensive  outlook  over  all  the 
details  of  interior  composition  as  being  properly  within 
the  scope  of  the  architect's  efforts  and,  indeed,  right- 
fully within  the  province  of  his  control,  Robert  Adam 
furnished  numerous  designs  for  grates  to  be  made  for 
houses  he  was  building.  His  practice  in  this  respect  was 
soon  followed  by  others,  and  to  the  architects  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  owe  a  series  of  grate 
designs  never  equalled  before  nor  since  for  their  grace 
and  for  their  complete  harmony  with  the  decorative 
compositions  of  which  they  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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A  Group  of 

Friendly  Little 

Rooms  for  Children 

These  Charming  and  Carefully  Thought 

out  Nurseries  Are  from  the  Studios  of 

Some  of   Our   Best   Known    Decorators 

E'Chth  of  a  Series 


Above — An  attic  transformed  into  a  child's 
room,  with  walls  of  blue  and  gold,  a  cunning 
little  maple  day-bed,  a  black  and  gold  bench  and 
a  dressing  table  with  an  old  Venetian  gilt 
mirror.  Gauzy  voile  curtains  of  blue  are  effec- 
tive. Decorated  by  Miss  Cheen,  Inc. 


Above — In  this  child's  room  of  charming  proportion, 
there  is  a  chaise  longue  covered  with  blue  cotton 
and  corded  with  peach.  There  are  old  painted  pieces 
of  furniture  and  an  old  mahogany  four-poster,  draped 
with  accordion  plaited  organdie  over  peach  satin. 
Evelyn  Goodwin  Farr,  decorator;  courtesy  Arden 
Studios,  Inc. 


Left — A  cbarming  room  in  miniature  has  a  charming 
Sheraton  day-bed  with  a  flowered  coverlet,  a  little 
chaise  longue,  suited  to  a  little  child  or  a  big  dolly, 
an  arm  chair,  a  low  dressing  table,  and  windows  with 
organdie  curtains  and  chintz  draperies.  Decorated 
by  White  Allom  &  Co.  Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards 
Hewitt 


Below  —  Mahogany   cradle, 

of   early   American   simplicity. 

Courtesy  of  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art 
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Above — Nursery  in  the  home  of 
Frances  Boardman  at  Riverdale, 
Dwight  James  Baum,  architect. 
The  paint  is  pumpkin  yellow, 
the  amusing  paper  has  a  quaint 
coach  design.  Old  Dutch  tiles 
around  the  fireplace  and  the 
furniture  are  most  attractive. 
Hardware  is  early  American. 
Photo  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 


Below — This  little  room  is 
charmingly  arranged  with 
painted  paneled  walls,  amusing 
wood  carved  animals  running 
along  the  frieze,  a  set  of  small, 
painted  furniture  and  cupboards 
for  books  and  toys.  It  is  in  the 
home  of  J.  S.  Poole  in  Detroit. 
A.  W.  Chittendon,  Architect. 
Photo  by  John  Wallace  Gillies 
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Right — This  rather 
ornate  cradle  is  carved 
wood,  Italian  (Floren- 
tine). It  is  done  in  the 
manner  of  the  Ren- 
aissance Period  and 
undoubtedly  was  de- 
signed for  some  baby 
of  noble  birth.  Cour- 
tesy Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art 


Below— A  child's  room  where  sunshine  is  particularly 
desired,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  wide  window,  the 
lattice  door  and  frieze.  A  long  bench  runs  along  under 
the  window  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  delightful  set  of  early 
American  wood  furniture  in  miniature  size.  There  is  a 
bird  hanging  in  front  of  the  window  and  a  cunning  little 
dolly  walking  around  the  table  which,  of  course,  she 
should  not  do.  Photo  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 
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Below — This  corner  of  an  early  American  room 
shows  a  very  simple  kind  of  little  oak  cradle  of 
a  type  our  forefathers  were  rocked  to  sleep  in. 
The  room  itself  is  a  reproduction  of  the  kitchen 
of  the  Capen  house  at  Topshed,  Massachusetts. 
Courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Left — This  fascinating  little  cradle  is  of 
Dutch  origin,  18th  Century,  brought  to  Amer- 
ica in  1762.  It  is  covered  with  leather,  studded 
with  brass  nails  set  in  a  decorative  pattern. 
The  initials  of  the  original  owner,  outlined 
in  nail  heads,  appear  on  the  top.  Courtesy 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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Right— Old  English 
Lowestoft  decorat- 
ed in  blue  on  a 
white  ground.  The 
coffee  pot  is  mark- 
ed with  a  copy  of 
the  Worcester  cres- 
cent.  Courtesy 
Law,  Foulsham  and 
Cole,  London 


The  Romantic  Story 
of  Lowestoft  China 

The  Truth  of  a  Modern  Legend,  for  More 
Than  a  Century  Connected  with  the 
Beautiful  Porcelain  Which  Came  from 
China  and  1$  Now  Being  Reproduced  in 
England 
By  JAMES  BELSHAW 


Chinese  Lowestoft  has  much  decorative 
value  as  is  apparent  from  this  setting 
where  it  is  used  with  other  porcelain 
in  an  open  mahogany  cabinet.  By 
courtesy  Lans 


WE  folk  who  "coom  fra  Suffolk"  know  that 
our  native  heaths  are  only  briefly  noticed  in 
the  official  guide  books.  Unlike  other  parts 
of  England,  honeycombed  by  the  tracks  beaten  by 
thousands  of  tourists  to  better  advertised  shrines,  we 
live  midst  our  rolling  countryside  in  happy  isolation. 
Yet  we  may  lay  claim  to  at  least  some  fame.  John 
Constable,  Thomas  Gainsborough  and  other  cele- 
brated artists  were  native  Suffolkians;  Dickens  be- 
stowed lasting  renown  upon  the  ancient  White  Horse 
Tavern  in  our  sleepy  old  county  town  of  Ipswich;  and 
argumentative  antiquarians  placed  the  little  fishing 
port  of  Lowestoft  on  a  pinnacle  of  importance. 

To  us  East  Anglians,  Lowestoft  has  become  a  tradi- 
tional folk  story — and  one  the  bearded  old  fishermen 
tell  with  considerable  glee.  The  story  has  two  versions. 
One  told  to  "furriners"  for, 
to    a   Suffolkian,   everyone 
not  born  in  East  Anglia  is 
a  "furriner"  and  the  "Lun- 
noners"  (Londoners)  most 
"furrin"  of  all.  The  other 
version  and  the  true  one  is 
reserved  for  the  young  peo- 
ple  native   of   the   eastern 
counties. 

Tourists,  the  few  who 
happen  to  visit  Lowestoft, 
are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  obtaining 
pieces  of  porcelain  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made 
there.  If  you  are  wise,  you 
will  know  that  there  is  a 
very  remote  chance  of  find- 
ing any;  but,  if  you  arc 
trusting,     you     will      find 


Right— A  Lowestoft  din- 
Bet     consisting     of 
fortj  (Hie  pieces,  decorat- 
ed    with    an      \i  iii,.i  i.,1 
pattern,    and    made    in 
Courtesy    Old   Km- 
gli-li  Galleries 


aplenty  and  some  one  or  other  of  the  merry  old  cod- 
gers will  narrate  the  tale  of  the  "great"  pottery  which 
made  the  beautiful  ware.  You  will  be  told  how,  as 
long  ago  as  1756,  a  Dutch  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  in  a  terrible  storm — the  manner  of  describing 
that  storm  will  be  a  lesson  in  his- 
trionics; how  only  one  sailor  sur- 
vived and  was  washed  up  uncon- 
scious on  the  rocky  shore  where  he 
was  found  by  Squire  Luson  of  Gun- 
ton  Hall. 

You  will  learn  that  the  Squire 
being  a  kindly  man  carried  the  poor 
sailor  to  the  Hall  and  how  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner  was  nursed  back  to 
health  by  the  daughter  of  the  house. 


Right — A  large 
water  ewer  made 
at  Lowestoft,  En- 
gland, in  the 
18th  Century 
embossed  and 
painted  in  blue. 
Courtesy  Gins- 
burg    and    Levy 
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The  less  perfect  painted  designs  on 
these  pieces  of  old  English  Lowestoft 
cannot  compare  with  the  Chinese. 
Courtesy  Law,  Foulsham  and  Cole, 
London 

Then  came  the  day  when  he  was  con- 
valescent and  walking  with  his  bene- 
factor around  the  grounds  where  the 
sailor  came  upon  a  bank  of  snow-white 
clay.  "They  make  Delft  ware  of  clay  like 
that  in  my  country,"  the  Dutchman  told 
the  Squire  who,  being  a  practical  man 
and  like  all  of  his  ilk  an  easy  spender  of 
money,  saw  the  possibilities  of  increasing 
his  income.  He  sent  a  sample  of  the  clay 
to  "Lunnon"  experts  and  they  decided  it 
was  suitable  for  making  porcelain.  And 
according  to  the  story,  that  was  the 
foundation  of  the  now  celebrated  Lowes- 
toft factory,  the  Suffolk  bucolic  being 
careful  to  add  that  the  sailor  was  a  hand- 
some fellow  and  eventually  married  the 
Squire's  daughter  and  lived  happily  ever 
after. 


Below — Two  old  Lowestoft  dishes, 
the  one  at  the  left  hearing  the 
coat-of-arms  of  an  old  naval  fami- 
ly. The  other  is  antique  Chinese. 
Courtesy  Spode 


Above — A  tea  set  of  Spode's 
Lowestoft  china,  with  gold  stars 
printed  in  a  blue  band  around 
the  edge  and  heraldic  badge  in 
the  center.  Courtesy  William  H. 
Plummer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Above  right — Two  Lowestoft  plates.  The  one  on  the  left 
has  armorial  bearings  of  unicorn  supporters  and  griffin 
crest.  The  unusually  deep  border  on  the  other  introduces 
many  of  the  Oriental  religious  and  symbolic  emblems. 
Courtesy  Spode 


Then  the  legend 
will  be  extended 
to  prove  how 
numbers  of  fine 
potters  and  emi- 
nent painters  Were  employed  at  the 
pottery  to  make  the  splendid  table  ser- 
vices decorated  with  coats-of-arms  of 
old  families.  So  carefully  were  the 
"facts"  repeated  that  for  more  than  a 
century  huge  importations  of  porcelain, 
actually  made  in  China,  were  supposed 
to  have  originated  at  the  little  Suffolk 
fishing  port  of  Lowestoft.  In  time,  the 
real  story  as  told  to  the  native  sons,  be- 
gan to  leak  out  and  the  "furriners" 
became  doubtful.  For  the  natives  knew 
and  others  soon  acquired  the  knowledge 
that  the  tiny  factory  could  not  possibly 
have  produced  either  the  quantity  or 
the  high  form  of  art  work  which  passed 
as  the  original  English  Lowestoft. 
To  soften  the  injury  to  their  vanity, 
the  cognoscenti 
for  a  time  of- 
fered the  ex- 
planation that  the 
ware  was  made 
in  the  Suffolk 
pottery  and  sent 
to  China  to  be 
painted.  This 
hugely  amused 
the  Lowestoft 
folk  and  one  fish- 
erman would  ask 


A  dinner  table  >el 
w  i  t  h  L  0  w  es t O f  t 
stone  china  with 
heraldic  badge  in 
cent  e  r  a  li  0  «  i  n  g 
eagle  ami  stars, 
Courtesj  of  W;  &  J. 
Sloan  for  setting 
and  furniture,  Ster- 
ling Silver  Guild 
for  silver,  Wm. 
Coulson  &  Son-  for 

linen.    B  D  d     N\  m  . 

H.  Plummer  &  Co. 

for  glass  and  china 
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another  how  many  cargoes  of  pottery  he  had 
taken  to  "Chinee"  in  his  fishing  smack.  Grad- 
ually the  "authorities"  on  ceramics  divided  into 
opposite  camps  and  prepared  to  commence  the 
battle  of  which  sporadic  recurrences  still  con- 
tinue. One  side  contended  that  translucent  porce- 
lain was  produced  at  Lowestoft  while  the  other 
maintained  that  no  factory  ever  existed  there. 
This  "battle  of  the  scribes"  was  fiercely  waged 
until  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  factory  had 
closed  when  it  was  proved  that  soft  paste  porce- 
lain was  made  there  from  about  1755  to  1802. 
This  proof  came,  in  1902,  through  some  work- 
men, who  were  laying  a  drain  on  the  site  of  the 
malthouse  of  Morse's  Brewery,  unearthing  frag- 
ments of  ware  decorated  with  simple  Oriental 
patterns.  Immediately,  Lowestoft  repeated  the 
Days  of  '49  in  the  rush  of  archeologists  and  an- 
tiquarians to  the  "diggings."  These  worthy  peo- 


Al>o  ve — Early 
Chinese  Lowes- 
toft dishes  show- 
ing the  advanced 
art  work  which 
was  later  copied 
hy  the  Suffolk 
potters  of  the 
18th  Century. 
Courtesy  Gins- 
burg  &  Levy 


Left — This  col- 
lection of  Orien- 
tal Lowestoft 
has  armorial 
bearings  painted 
in  black  with 
floral  designs  in 
natural  colors 
with  some  of  the 
examples.  Cour- 
tesy the  Old  En- 
glish     Galleries 


Below  —  Five 
blue  and  white 
plates  with  fan- 
shaped  panels 
are  old  English 
Lowestoft  and 
show  the  less  ad- 
vanced painting 
of  the  Suffolk 
pottery.  Cour- 
tesy Norman  R. 
Adams 


pie  staked  their  claims  and  dug  as  diligently  as  any  "forty- 
niner"  into  the  foundations  of  the  old  brewery,  eventually 
discovering  other  pieces  of  broken  porcelain,  some  of  them 
painted  with  coats-of-arms. 

They  also  found  numerous  molds,  and  in  the  British 
Museum  at  the  present  time  there  are  several  examples  of 
the  shapes  taken  from  these,  which  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  students  in  identifying  English  Lowestoft. 

It  was  now  merely  a  matter  of  analysing  the  fragments, 
some  of  which  were  found  in  the  actual  molds,  to  conclu- 
sively prove  that  the  porcelain  found  at  Lowestoft  had  no 
connection  with  the  vast  quantities  that  had  been  brought 
from  China  and  for  some  unknown  reason  called  after  the 
Suffolk  town.  English  Lowestoft  is  soft  paste  of  the  bone 
variety  (one  analysis  showing  45  per  cent  bone  ash),  as 
decided  from  the  many  pieces  found  beneath  the  old 
brewery,  while  Oriental  or  Sino-Lowestoft  is  an  extremely 
hard  paste  entirely  free  from  bone. 

Not  to  deal  with  this  interesting  subject  from  too  tech- 
nical an  aspect,  but  rather  from  the  point  of  general  in- 
formation, the  following  facts  are  worth  noting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  English  Lowestoft.  It  is  often  fairly 
opaque  (Chinese  is  sufficiently  translucent  to  allow  the 
outline  of  the  decoration  to  show  through  on  the  reverse 
side);  it  not  infrequently  has  a  decided  yellow  tint  when 
held  to  the  light  and  some  of  the  less  important  pieces  dis- 
{Contlnncd  on  page  98) 
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"every  mother's  son" 

NORM  AX  LINDSAY'S  new  novel  (Cos- 
mopolitan Book  Corporation)  is  the 
most  unusual  work  of  fiction  I  have 
encountered  since  I  read  The  Innocent 
Voyage  by  Richard  Hughes.  The  two 
books  have  nothing  whatever  in  common; 
but  they  are  both  by  men  who  have  in- 
dividual points  of  view.  Every  Mother's 
Son  is  the  story  of  a  large  family,  sup- 
ported by  a  general  store,  in  an  Australian 
town  and  is  only  incidentally  concerned 
with  the  son  from  whom  the  title  derives. 
With  a  reality  that  is  almost  cruel,  Lind- 
say exposes  the  motives  behind  the  actions 
and  words  of  his  characters.  Toward  them 
he  is  at  once  sympathetic  and  disillusioned. 
He  portrays  their  weaknesses  but  with  a 
smile  of  tolerance.  No  book  that  I  can  re- 
call at  the  moment  is  more  true  to  the 
actuality  of  family  life  than  this  one  is. 
Here  we  have  the  conflicting  emotions  and 
desires  of  old  age 
and  youth,  the  sup- 
pressed and  the  lib- 
erated, the  aspiring 
and  the  defeated. 
The  principal  drama 
of  the  novel  has  to 
do  with  the  clash  be- 


"Growing  up  in 
New  Guinea," 
which  follows 
"Coming  of  Age  in 
Samoa,"  is  l>>  Mar- 
garet Meade  and 
published  by  Wil- 
liam Morrow  &  Co. 


Among  the  New  Books 

The  Stories  that  Are  Already  Being  Talked  about 
this  Winter  Are  by  Somerset  Maugham,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Siegfried  Sassoon,  and  Margaret  Meade 

By  BURTON  RASCOE 


J.  B.  Priestley,  the 
author  of  much- 
talked-of  "Angel 
Pavement,"  pub- 
lished by  Harper  & 
Bros. 


tween    two    sisters, 
one  of   them   prim, 
puritanical  and  dic- 
tatorial     and      the 
other  sensual,  viva- 
cious and  vixenish. 
The  younger,  livelier  sister,  who  is  as  real 
in  the  story  as  Becky  Sharp,  takes  her 
older  sister's  only  beau  away  from  her  not 
because  she  wants  him  but  as  a  satisfac- 
tion to  her  vanity,  as  a  test  of  her  power  to 
attract.  Most  of  the  characters  are  ex- 
tremely real,  and  there  are  three  carica- 
tures, Grandpa  Piper,  Uncle  Jobson  and  Mr. 
Bandparts,  that  are  gorgeously  entertaining. 


W.  Somerset  Maugham's  new  book  is 

called  "Cakes  and  Ale,"  published  by 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Grandpa  Piper  is  the  sole  owner  of  the 
store  which  supports  the  family  and,  al- 
though senile  and  irresponsible  he  yet 
manages  to  outwit  his  son  and  grandson 
in  their  effort  to  get  control  of  the  store. 
He  has  a  delightful  habit  of  pretending 
to  be  deaf  or  suffering  from  amnesia 
when  they  try  to  talk  business  to  him  and 
he  runs  away  with  the  kitchen  scullion, 
whom  his  grandson  had  vainly  tried  to 
seduce,  and  is  brought  back  finally  in  a 
decrepit  state.  Uncle  Jobson  is  one  of 
those  relatives  who  complicate  life  for 
us.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pipers  but  his 
visit  turned  out  to  be  a  permanent  one. 
He  brought  along  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions, which  weren't  much,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  moral  regulator  for  the 
household.  With  his  great  outbursts  of 


moral   indignation    he   justifies,    to   himself, 
his  parasitism.   The   terrible   old   scoundrel 
should  have   been   thrown   out  on   his  ear, 
but  we  all  know  that  in  a  similar  situation 
none  of  us  would  have  done  it.  Mr.  Band- 
parts  is  the  tutor  of  the  grandson.  He  lives 
with   his  mother    and   he    is   learned    and 
bibulous.  He  rants  in  polysyllables  when  he 
has  a  few  glasses  of  ale  under  his  belt  and 
hides  his  beer  mug  under  the  table,  like  a 
frightened  boy,  when  his  mother  comes  into 
the  room.  His  mother  is  never  deceived,  even 
when  he  walks  with  the  exaggerated  dignity 
of  the  consciously  inebriated.  This  book,  in- 
deed, is  a  lot  of  fun  to  read.  It  is  so  human, 
so  real,  so  perfectly  imagined  and  thought 
out.  It  is  a  novel  I  should  place  among 
the  very  best  we  have  in  English  literature. 
"the  bitter  tea  of  general  yen" 

The  irony  of  this  story  (Bobbs-Merrill) 
by  Grace  Zaring  Stone  is  so  gracious,  so 
subtle  and  so  sophisticated  as  to  make  the 
novel  wholly  a  delight.  The  plot  is  highly 
implausible,  but  so  is  the  plot  of  Gulliver's 
Travels.  A  young  American  woman,  bent 
upon  marrying  a  missionary  in  China,  is 
injured  in  one  of  the  revolutionary  fracases 
in  Shanghai  and  is  rescued  by  General 
Yen,  a  revolutionary  leader  and  taken  to 
his  home.  There  the  conflict  between  Ori- 
ental and  Occidental  philosophies  of  life 
is  developed  in  a  series  of  dramatic 
events  and  encounters  in  which  the  charm- 
ing and  determined 
young  American 
woman  gives  voice 
to  sentiments  of 
American  complac- 
ency which  are  riot- 
ously at  odds  with 
{Continued  on 
page  100) 


Ursula  Parrott.  who 
has  just  written 
"Strangers  May 
Kiss,"  was  first 
thought  of  w  itli  the 
novel.  "Ex-wife." 
Published  by  Jona- 
than Cape  and  Har- 
rison Smith 
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A  New  York  Home, 
Done  In  the  Pure 
Georgian  Period 

This    City     Home    of    Mr.    and     Mrs. 

Francis    J.     Danforth     Is     Unique 

In  Its  Beauty  Of  Design  and  Perfection 

of  Constructional    Detail 

Electus  D.  Litchfield,  Architect 


Beautiful  Georgian  en- 
trance to  the  Danforth 
home  in  New  York,  a 
classic  detail  of  excep- 
tional beauty.  The  door- 
way, with  its  classic  pi- 
lasters and  broken  pedi- 
ment, and  the  wrought- 
iron  railing,  are  all 
exceptionally  in  keeping 


The  living  room  of  the 
Danforth  home  has  the 
wall  space  covered  with 
a  classic  landscape  pa- 
per, glazed  to  the  same 
tone  as  the  finished 
woodwork,  which  is  of 
pine  throughout.  Charm- 
ing old  English  furni- 
ture is  grouped  about 
the  fireplace  and  over 
the  mantel  is  a  portrait 
of    Admiral    de   Tropez 
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The  dining  room  is  beautifully  paneled  in  pine. 
Many  of  the  nio?t  interesting  pieces  of  furniture 
shown  in  this  room  were  designed  and  built  in 
the  Erskine-Danforth  shops.  There  is  a  simpli- 
city  in  the  arrangement  here  that  adds  greatly 
to  its  charm.  Just  the  right  lighting  fixtures,  the 
single   fine   portrait   and  the  beautiful   fireplace 


A  particularly  interesting  corner  of  the  living 
room  in  Mr.  Danforth's  house  shows  a  desk, 
made  by  Erskine-Danforth,  with  fine  reproduc- 
tion- of  old  Engli-h  furniture  and  Mtme  rare 
Oriental  rugs 


The  front  entrance  of  the  Danforth  house  is 
singularly  well  conceived.  Early  American  in  de- 
tail, with  a  free-hung  stairway,  gracefully  curv- 
ing to  the  upper  floor.  The  mirror  and  console 
table  are  fine  reproductions  of  Early  Ameri- 
can   furniture.   The   rugs   are   antique   Oriental 


SB 
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Ornamental  Vines   For* 
Houses,  Gardens,  Walls 

A  Knowledge  of  Climbing  Plants  is  of  Great 

Value  to  All  Vine  Lovers  with  Large  or  Small 

Gardens!  Tenth  of  a  Series  of  Practical  Garden 

Articles 

By  HUGH  FINDLAY 

Professor   of   Landscape   Architecture,    Columbia    University 


Left — The  end  of  a  vista  on 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Williams 
Burden  at  Newport.  The  old 
arched  stone  walls  are  cover- 
ed with  ivy  as  is  the  little 
old  Colonial  church.  Mediae- 
val stone  figures  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  brilliant 
green    trees    and    shrubbery 


Below — Interesting  treatment 
of  vines,  both  feathery  and 
flat  varieties,  shown  in  dec- 
orative arrangement  of  stuc- 
co wall  on  estate  of  Mrs.  John 
C.  Phillips,  Beverly,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Ornamenting  the 
fountain  is  the  gentle  St. 
Francis,  patron  saint  of  birds 


THE  vegetable  world  has  changed  com- 
paratively little  in  the  past  four  thou- 
sand years  and  while  many  claim  that 
man  has  changed  in  the  past  two  hundred 
years  from  the  simple,  homespun  age  to  a 
material,  dull  age  yet  we  find  in  spite  of 
our  present  day  commercial  age  a  genuine 
love  for  music,  poetry,  painting,  in  fact  all 
the  arts  as  well  as  a  keen  appreciation  of 
form,  texture  and  colour  of  our  plants. 

The  sheer  loveliness  of  things  in  nature 
stimulates  the 
imagination  so 
that  we  are  con- 
tinually associ- 
ating some  love- 
ly flowering 
plant,  or  tree,  or 
vine  with  some 
bit  of  myth  or 
legend.  After  all 
the  present  is 
but  the  child  of 
the  past  and  we 
still  speak  of  the 
palms  of  vic- 
tory, the  white 
lily  of  purity, 
the  rose  of  love 
and  beauty,  the 
oak  of  strength, 
the  willow  for 
grace,  the  corn 
for  abundance 
and  the  olive 
branch  of  peace. 
We  still  em- 
blemize  the  god 
Bacchus  in  our 
reference  to  the 
vine.  Just 
where,  when  and 
how  the  vine 
was  created  we 
do  not  know  but 


it  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  "by  miracle, 
near  Olympia,  and  sports  and  ceremonies 
incident  to  its  festivals  in  early  Hellas  are 
perpetuated  as  faint  memories  in  the  use 
of  the  eucharist  and  loving  cup." 

The  use  of  vines  is  nothing  new,  for  the 
early  Egyptian  artists  used  the  various  forms 
of  vines  to  decorate  their  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  ancient  sculptors  decorated 
the  walls  of  the  tombs  by  chiseling  vines  into 
the  stone.  The  grape  vine  was  sacred  to  Osiris 


and  the  shade  from  it  was  considered  as  a 
great  blessing  by  the  ancients. 

If  one  might  have  walked  with  Charles 
Darwin  as  he  made  notes  on  the  "Movements 
and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants"  without 
doubt  he  would  have  been  lead  into  a  new 
world  of  interest.  The  economy  which  vines 
practice  in  placing  their  leaves  in  a  position 
to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  sun- 
light, the  various  shapes  of  tendrils,  aerial 
roots,  prickles  or  hooks  as  well  as  the  climbing 
habit  of  the  stem,  the  various  ways  that 
climbers  search  for  support  and  their  motion 
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when  they  find  support  is  a  study  worthy 
of  anyone's  time  and  energy.  Some  vines 
turn  to  the  right  and  others  to  the  left. 
All  of  these  fields  of  interest  and  many 
more  would  have  stimulated  the  mind 
&  turn  to  the  field  of  research. 

Vines  are  a  necessity  and  many  land- 
scape plantings  are  not  complete  with- 
out them.  Many  unfortunate  bits  of 
architecture  have  been  toned  into  the 
landscape  by  the  use  of  vines.  Ivy  on 
ancient  buildings  and  ruins  gives  them 
a  touch  of  life  and  certainly  adds  to 
their  beauty. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  with  our  vines 
we  must  spend  more  time  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil.  Hardy  vine  planting 
is  a  long-time  investment.  Too  often 
we  fit  our  plants  into  a  thin  poor  soil, 
even  more  often  near  the  foundations  of 
houses  wre  plant  over  a  lot  of  rubbish 
filled  in  after  the  building  has  been  com- 
pleted. We  must  turn  to  Nature's  Garden 
Book  and  look  at  the  earth  pages  where 
the  story  is  always  true.  How  do  these 
plants  grow  so  perfectly  in  their  native 
haunts?  What  kind  of  soil  and  food  do 
they  require?  Do  they  thrive  better  in 
shade  than  in  full  sun?  Will  the  vine 
cling  naturally  to  a  support  or  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  tie  it  to  the  support? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  the 
grower  should  answer  before  planting. 

Foundation  plantings  cause  more  con- 
cern than  any  other  because  frequently 
the  furnace  in  the  cellar  keeps  the  walls 
hot  and  the  stone  or  concrete  draws  con- 
siderable moisture  out  of  the  earth  and 
roots  of  the  plant.  But  more  important 
is  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  rubbish,  if 
any,  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  four  feet  so  that  the  soil  under  the 
feeding   root   system   may   retain   moisture. 
|If  a  hole  is  made  three  feet  wide  and  two 
and  one-half  feet  deep,  with  the  subsoil  well 
broken   and    the   proper  soil   mixture  filled 
in,  it  is  certain  that  the  vine  has  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  For  example,  if  the  planting  is 
near  a  rustic  cottage  and  Virginia  Creeper 
(Ampelopsis  quinquefolia)  or  Oriental  Bit- 


"The  Orchard," 
the  old  South- 
ampton home  of 
James  Lawrence 
Breese,  is  a  stately 
Georgian  mansion 
with  a  beautiful 
Greek  doorway 
hidden  under 
flowering  Clema- 
tis paniculata.  A 
formal  note  is  ar- 
ranged  in  the 
bright  green  box 
at  either  side  of 
the  old  brick 
pathway 


This  mysterious 
little  grotto  in  the 
garden  of  Mrs 
Frank  Pierce  Fra 
zier  is  almost  hid 
den  with  the  big 
leafed  Dutchman's 
pipe  (Aristolo 
chia  macrophyl 
la)  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  low 
stone  wall  are 
wild  ferns  and 
low  growing 
flowers 


tersweet  (Celastrus  orbiculatus)  is  used 
one  should  use  one  part  well-rotted  leaves, 
two  and  one-half  parts  garden  loam  with  de- 
cayed sod  well  incorporated  and  one-half 
part  very  well-rotted  stable  manure.  All  of 
this  material  should  be  turned  over  several 
times  in  order  to  insure  a  thorough  mixture. 
A  light  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  or  about 
one  pound  to  each  four  bushels  of  soil  will 
mean  a  supply  of  plant  food  for  a  long  time. 
On  the  other  hand  if  one  is  planting  Clematis 


or  Wisteria  the  soil  should  be  a  mixture  if 
possible  of  one  part  muck  soil,  one  part  very 
well-rotted  stable  manure  and  two  parts 
clay  loam.  Decayed  sod  mixed  in  the  soil  is 
most  valuable.  The  same  soil  is  suitable  to 
such  plants  as  Akebia  (Akebia  quinata), 
Asiatic  Actinidia  (Actinidia  polygama)  and 
Dutchman's  pipe  (Aristolochia  macrophylla) 
which  are  excellent  plants  for  screen  planting. 
Do  not  fail  to  give  a  good  foundation  of 
a  well  mixed  compost  soil  containing  con- 
siderable well- 
rotted  manure 
to  such  plants 
as  the  two  ever- 
lasting  peas 
(Lathyrus 
grandiflorusand 
latifolius)  and 
to  all  of  the 
honeysuckles 
(Lonicera),  es- 
pecially if  they 
are  used  to  cov- 
er banks,  rocks 
or  stumps. 

There  are 
230  species  of 
Clematis  with 
many  forms, 
sizes,  and  colors 
of  flowers  to 
draw  from.  This 
plant  requires  a 
w  ell  drained 
soil,  fairly  rich, 
with  the  power 
to  hold  mois- 
ture. If  you 
plan  to  plant 
Clematis  in  a 
stiff  clay  soil 
work  into  itcon- 
(Continued 
on  page  105) 
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The  Place  of 
Woman  in  the  ' 
Scheme  of  Inte- 
rior Decoration 

Something  of  What  She  Has 

Done  in  Connection  with  Big 

Architectural   Enterprise  in 

this  Country 


By  ELIZABETH  AVERELL 
ROGERSON 

President  of  The  Decorators'  Club,  Inc. 


A  TITLE,  as  was  remarked  recently  by 
a  scholarly  lecturer,  is,  after  all, 
merely  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  few 
ideas.  So  we  need  not  be  too  literal  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  our  title,  because  it  is  broad  enough 
to  open  many  interesting  doors  for  us. 

We  could,  for  instance,  go  right  to  the 
biological  basis  of  woman's  place  in  society, 
and  develop  our  subject  from  this  standpoint. 
Woman,  chosen  by  nature  to  minister  to  the 
well  being  of  the  race,  fulfills  her  own  deepest 
atavistic  tendencies  in  seeking  means  for 
their  comfort  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 
She  has  done  this  from  the  beginning  of  time 
and  will  do  so  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Moreover,  she  will  always  revert  to  this  pri- 
mary occupation,  in  spite  of  the  other  fields 
that  may  intrigue  her  interest  and  energies, 
no  matter  how  frequently  or  for  how  long 
they  divert  her  desires  from  that  which 
is  most  fundamental  to  her  being.  Any 
activity  relating  to  the  modern  ex- 
pression of  this  age-old  tendency  is 
therefore  rightly  woman's.  Interior 
decoration  considered  as  part  of  the 
equipment  for  the  well  being  of  the 
individual  is  thus  woman's  legitimate 
field. 

All  of  which  is  sound,  academically 
and  logically.  It  by  no  means  answers 
all  questions,  however.  Other  avenues 
of  approach  to  our  subject  may  be 
more  controversial  and  speculative,  but 
at  least  they  will  develop  wider  realms 
of  human  endeavour  than  those  based 
merely  on  femininity. 

We  need  no  longer  be  frightened  by 
the  bogey  of  contention  as  to  the  equal- 
ity of  masculine  and  feminine  powers. 
If  any  reader  of  this  article,  devoted 
In  aesthetic  and  cultural  affairs,  still 
lingers  under  that  baleful  influence,  we 
place  him  under  the  protection  of 
the  divine  patronesses  of  the  arts, 
Venu  Pallas  Athene  and  the  Nine 
Musi  I  iich  feminists  were  the  an- 
cients! )  and  proceed. 

Ceramn      are    stated    to    be    man's 

of  his  artistic  impulse. 

ire    architecture    built    its    strong 

founi  on    the   principle   that    its 

achi<  illy  serve  utility 


Modernistic  bedroom  in  the  Spindrift, 
the  yacht  of  Mrs.  Donald  Parson.  In  this 
charming  room,  the  cushions  are  covered 
with  blue  damask,  the  curtains  and  pillows 
with  blue  and  orange  figured  linen,  the 
walls  are  painted  deep  cream,  and  the  furni- 
ture is  painted  cream  with  blue  stripes. 
Arden  Studios,  Inc.,  Decorators 

and  beauty,  cavemen  had  fashioned  and 
decorated  their  potteries — used  largely  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  nice  speculation  would 
be  how  much  of  the  designing  and  decorating 
was  clone  by  Mr.  Caveman  and  how  much 
by  Mrs.  Caveman.  The  articles  were  made, 
however,  to  give  her  implements  for  her  work. 
Art  being  an  expression  of  the  creative 
impulse,  commonly  possessed  by  both  men 
and  women,  artistic  talent  seeks  its  abode  in 
human  beings  regardless  of  sex.  Until  com- 
paratively recently,   however,  women,  gen- 


erally speaking,  have  not  had  access  to  the 
media  of  artistic  expression  nor  training  in 
the  use  of  its  instruments.  Granted  a  longer 
and  closer  acquaintance  with  her  tools,  who 
can  set  a  limit  to  woman's  achievements? 
I  visualize  a  biologically-minded  reader 
immediately  countering  with  the  statement 
that  a  woman,  not  being  constituted  to  tackle 
physically  many  of  the  problems  confronting 
her  masculine  confreres,  her  mentality  does 
not    attach    sufficient    importance    to    these 


Private  dining  room  in  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic Club  in  Chicago.  The  painting  on  the 
mirror  is  silver  and  grey,  Carl  Hollem,  art- 
ist. Table  and  consoles  have  silvered  metal 
scroll  supports  on  the,  wooden  base,  base  and 
top  with  ebony  finish.  The  chairs  are  in 
black  enamel  and  the  rose  motif  and  strip- 
ings  in  silver.  Miss  Gheen,  Inc.,  Decorators 
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problems.  Therefore  her  con- 
tribution to  creative  art  in 
home  decoration  might  be 
pleasing  artistically  but  faulty 
^nnstructionally. 

I  would  rejoin  that  Mrs. 
Caveman  used  the  potteries. 
Whether  academically  trained 
or  not,  her  daughters  through- 
out the  centuries  have  used 
the  products  of  artists  and 
craftsmen  in  the  home.  Her 
artistic  efforts  in  the  same  di- 
rection would  be  largely  gov- 
erned by  that  fact.  Now  that 
academic  doors  have  been 
opened  to  her,  does  not  the 
accumulated  experience  of 
centuries,  plus  an  equal  en- 
dowment of  artistic  talent  bid 
fair  to  make  of  her  a  sound 
student?  This  inevitably  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  construc- 
tional points  in  home  building. 
Who,  then,  could  be  better 
qualified  to  relate  all  values 
to  the  needs  of  the  entire  fam- 
ily using  that  home,  allying 
the  utmost  of  utility  with  the 
utmost  of  beauty,  and  thus 
achieving  true  comfort? 

Her  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  human  habitations 
goes  further  than  the  family 
dwelling.  She  brings  to  public  work  a  re- 
freshingly human  point  of  view.  The  home 
dweller  is  willing  to  sacrifice  something  in 
service  for  individual  freedom  and  privacy. 
The  hotel  owner  capitalizes  the  utmost  in 
service  as  compensation  for  any  lack  of 
this  individuality  in  the  lives  of  his  guests. 
If  anyone  can  solve  the  problem  of  gracing 
pn  hotel  or  club  with  the  atmosphere  and 
personal  appointments  of  a  home  and  of 
equipping  a  home  with  as  efficient  machinery 
as  possible  for  convenient  service,  surely  a 

This  charming  ami  friendly  spot  is  a  tea 
room  in  the  Washington,  1).  C,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  chairs 
and  tables  are  black  enamel,  the  curtains  are 
canary  glazed  chintz,  and  the  vail  paper  is 
lovely  oldColonial  design  with  H  imlmillsand 
sail  boats  in  grey  and  yellow.  Mary  Cogges- 
hall  and  Jeannette  Jukes  Inc.,  Decorators 


PHOTO  BY  AMEMYA 


This  small  and  charming  writing  room  in 
the  St.  Regis  Hotel  has  paneled  walls  of 
American  walnut,  dark  green  marble  floor 
and  furniture  covered  with  dark  copper 
color.  The  shades  of  the  little  lamps  are  in 
dull    gold.    Elsie    Sloan    Farley,    Decorator 

woman  can.  She  has  not  a  coldly  commer- 
cial viewpoint  of  the  club  or  hotel,  and  cer- 
tainly understands  budgeting  and  the 
practical  running  of  a  home. 

Hospitals  provide  the  woman  decorator 
with  a  field  singularly  congenial  to  her  tem- 
perament, both  as  a  woman  and  an  artist. 
Healing  rests  upon  mental  as  well  as  physical 
reactions.  The  disposition  of  necessary  equip- 
ment in  convenient  fashion  is  essential.  Yet 
its  proximity  is  a  continual  negative  in- 
fluence on  the  patient.  Really  beautiful 
surroundings  are  a  stimulus  to  health.  To 
create    this    much-needed   stimulus    for   the 


sick,  with  due  restraint  for  every  possible 
consideration  of  hygiene  and  nursing,  is  an- 
other problem  which  the  woman  decorator 
can  sensibly  meet  from  all  angles.  The  in- 
herent nurse  and  home-maker  unites  with 
the  artist  in  her. 

Schools  immediately  follow  in  this  line  of 
thought.  She  who  establishes  the  early  en- 
vironment of  human  beings  and  is  keenly  and 
constantly  aware  of  all  the  subtle  values  in 
adjusting  surroundings  to  this  delicate  un- 
foldment,  is  surely  well  adequate  to  create 
the  best  background  for  children  during  the 
educational  period  away  from  home. 

A  home  on  the  ocean  wave  seems  a  far 
plunge  from  the  realm  of  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. Compact  comfort  is  the  ideal  of  the 
yacht  owner.  I  can  thoroughly  understand  a 
naval  architect's  initial  apprehension  of  a 
woman  dealing  with  a  tabloid  edition  of  a 
country  home  spaced  between 
engine  rooms  and  navigation 
bridges.  Speaking  from  expe- 
rience, I  can  truthfully  say 
that  any  such  apprehension  is 
merely  initial,  and  I  feel  sure 
my  experience  is  echoed  by 
other  women  decorators  work- 
ing with  other  naval  archi- 
tects. Budgeting  space  is 
much  more  exciting  than  the 
mere  budgeting  of  money.  In 
this  instance,  ingenuity  must 
be  added  to  artistry.  I  have 
found  the  joint  enthusiasm  of 
client  and  decorator  perhaps 
more  lively  in  the  creation  of 
a  floating  home  than  one  on 
land!  rerhaps  it  was  the  nau- 
tical atmosphere! 

However  high  we  climb  in 
our  skyscraper  dwellings,  love 
<if  mother  earth  l:<h>s  with  us 
and  must  needs  find  some  ex- 
pression. Thus  we  have  the 
iMi if  garden  and  terrace.  We 
don't  have  our  skyscraper  gar- 
dens merely  to  look  at  either. 
They  are  becoming  more  and 
more  part  of  our  actual  habi- 
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t  a  t  i  o  n  .  Then 
comes  the  need 
for  really  com- 
fortable and  well 
designed  furni- 
ture for  our  "out- 
door rooms".  To 
combine  comfort 
and  beauty  from 
materials  that  are 
weather  durable 
isaproblemwhich 
women  decora- 
tors have  tackled 
with  zest  and 
successfully 
solved.  Arrange- 
ments with  a 
definite  purpose 
of  usage  in  mind; 
again,  as  in  the 
instanceofyachts, 
making  every 
inch  of  space  ef- 
fectually count, 
are  the  sound 
principles  with 
which     women 

decorators  have  treated  this  field  of  their 
work.  They  regard  the  roof  terrace  as  a  spot 
full  of  latent  charm  which  can  be  developed 
to  fit  logically  into  the  owner's  scheme  of 
life,  even  to  its  becoming  the  reposeful  cen- 
tre of  his  hospitality  and  entertainment  of 
friends. 

From  the  roof  garden  down  we  go  to  the 
restaurant — either  that  of  our  own  apart- 
ment house  or  to  some  popular  rendezvous 
of  the  moment.  We  eat  with  our  eyes.  Just 
over  a  decade  ago  the  restaurant  that  was  ob- 
viously the  acme  of  hygienic  administration 
was  the  standard  of  success.  We  ate  in  an 
atmosphere  that  was  immaculate  and  little 
else.  Now  it  is  no  longer  calculated  that  a 
parade  of  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  prestige  of  a  restaurant. 
We  are  permitted  to  embellish  somewhat  the 
austerity  of  frank  hygiene,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied to  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  while 
it  reigns  supreme  behind  the  scenes,  nothing 
is  sacrificed  by  stressing  it  less  in  the  fore- 
ground. Our  meals  are  now  taken  in  sur- 
roundings that  gratify  our  aesthetic  as  well 
as  our  material 
appetites.  When 
we  think  of  the 
centuries  that  wo- 
men have  devoted 
to  the  appoint- 
ments of  dining 
rooms,  and  how 
many  women  to- 
day have  adopted 
restaurants  as  a 
natural  transition 
of  their  talents, 
women  decora- 
tors are  just  as 
logically  placed 
in  this  field. 

America's  in- 
terest in  sports 
has  reached  an 
unprecedented 
i if  interest. 
The  professional 
field  is  a  weighty 
matter  of  nation- 
al concern.  The 
amateur  sports 
world  is  expand- 
ing at  a  tremen- 
dous rate,  and 
our    devotees    of 


Cushing  Hall,  a  dormitory  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege, is  designed  in  the  Tudor  style  with 
all  Early  English  decoration.  The  pieces 
were  selected  for  sturdiness  as  well  as  beau- 
ty. The  color  scheme  is  green  and  terra-cot- 
ta  and  the  paneled  walls  are  oak.  Nancy 
McClelland,  Inc.,  Decorators 

polo,  golf,  tennis,  racquets,  hunting,  etc., 
need  clubs  and  organizations  and  the  clubs 
must  have  homes.  Therefore  we  have  a  grow- 
ing number  of  country  clubs  and  even  town 
indoor  sports  clubs.  Why  a  woman  decorator 
in  this  field?  Why  not?  The  membership  of 
such  clubs  today  is  almost  an  equal  division 
of  men  and  women.  In  most  sports  wo- 
men are  as  ardent  participants  as  men.  They 


Main  hanking  room  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
Trust  at  Rochester.  The  floors  here  are  in- 
laid marble  and  the  background  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  deep  ivory.  The  lighting  fixtures  are 
in  antique  gold  and  silver.  The  desks  and 
frames  of  the  chairs  are  walnut  and  the 
chairs  are  covered  with  blue  leather.  The 
pilasters  on  the  side  walls  are  black  and 
gold  marble.  Arden  Studios,  Inc.,  Decorators 


know  from  per- 
sonal experience 
what  is  wanted 
of  a  country  club 
by  its  members, j 
and  furthermore 
they  will  not  be 
content  to  leave 
it  as  the  question 
of  physical  com- 
fort alone.  There 
is  a  reaction  to 
bodily  exertion 
beyond  the  need 
for  relaxation — 
a  desire  for  gen- 
tler diversion 
which  in  itself  is 
rest  after  the 
tenseness  of  effort 
induced  by  sport. 
Complete  repose 
of  mind  and  body 
is  sensitively  ad- 
justed or  shatter- 
ed entirely,  de- 
pendent upon  the 
harmonies  or  dis- 
harmonies of  the  background  where  this 
diversion  is  sought.  Feminine  susceptibilities 
are  probably  keener  to  the  irritation  of  in- 
appropriate design  in  line  and  color  than  the 
masculine  sportsman  who  can  be  oblivious  to 
this  need,  but  who  is  quick  to  appreciate  its 
gratifying  fulfilment  without  an  analysis  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores. 

Transportation  has  been  developed  to 
such  a  point  of  perfection  that  without 
exaggeration  we  can  say  that  our 
liners,  transcontinental  trains  and  aeroplanes 
are  moving  homes.  At  first  this  merely 
entailed  provision  of  equipment  for  con- 
venience and  comfort  while  travelling.  To- 
day, keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for 
the  beauty,  color  and  interest  which  must 
now  grace  almost  every  commodity  and 
practical  appurtenance  of  our  lives,  the 
furnishings  of  these  travelling  homes  must 
be  as  pleasing  as  they  are  effective  for 
their  purposes.  Women's  ability  for  this 
type  of  work  has  proven  itself  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  ob- 
tain   in   other    types   of    public   residences. 

The  most  de- 
batable field  in 
public  work  for 
the  woman  deco- 
rator is  perhaps 
the  commercial 
habitation  —  of- 
fices, banks,  etc. 
Here  again  the 
woman  decorator 
sees  the  matter 
in  human  values. 
A  worker  placed 
in  surroundings 
conducive  to  tran- 
quility and  per- 
sonal comfort 
will  produce 
more  and  better 
work.  Scientific 
and  artistic  ar- 
rangement of  in- 
teriors in  these 
buildings  is  the 
secret.  The  result 
will  be  a  gain  to 
the  employer  as 
well  as  to  the 
employee.  A  cus- 
(Continued  on 
page  99) 
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Taj  Mahal  at  Agra — - 
India's  most  beauti- 
ful tomb,  a  memorial 
to  Mumtaz-i-Mahal. 
short-lived  young 
Queen  of  the  Mogul 
Empire.  Photo  by 
Louis  Weiekum,  Esq. 
Courtesy  Hamburg- 
American  Line 


THIS  winter  our 
ships  and  rail 
lines  offer  a  great 
variety  of  highly-or- 
ganized, nearby  tours 
of  from  two  weeks  to 
two  months'  duration. 
Many  of  these  holiday 
journeys  are  in  the 
balmy  atmosphere  of 
warm  winter  climates 
— the  West  Indies, 
North  Carolina,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Bermuda, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Ja- 
maica, Panama,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America, 


Rainbow  Bridge,  the  world's  greatest 
known  natural  bridge,  in  the  Piute  Indian 
Reservation,  S.  W.  Utah.  It  measures  278 
feet  between  piers;  height  309  feet.  Sal- 
mon pink  sandstone.  Courtesy  Rock 
Island  Ry. 


our  southern  states,  and  through  them  to 
the  Indian  and  mission  lands  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  thence  to  California, 
Hawaii, other  Pacific  Islands  and  to  Japan 
and  remoter  parts  of  the  Orient. 

In  the  trans-Atlantic  lanes  the  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  may  always  be  relied  upon 
as  a  gratifying  experience,  provided  the 
traveler  has  chosen  a  line,  ship  and  crew 
with  discretion.  The  African  cruises,  both 
northern  and  southern,  are  now  so  per- 
fectly organized  by  the  British  and  certain 
other  steamship  lines  that  they  insure  a 
traveler's  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Just 
now,  however,  certain  parts  of  India  are 
somewhat  disturbed,  albeit  we  are  confi- 
dent that  Americans  who  regard  the  pro- 
prieties in  such  civil  controversies,  will 
suffer  no  inconvenience  or  molestation.  On 
the  other  hand,  long-beaked  and  wild-eyed 
reformers  looking  for  trouble  may  have  a 


Winter  Journeys 

to  Bright 

Warm  Days 

Travel  is  one  of  Our  Best  Organ- 
ized Recreational  Pursuits- 
Short  Holiday  Tours  through 
Fascinating  Scenes— The  Cana- 
dian Habitant's  Christmas- 
Down  in  Dixie 

By 

HENRYWELLINCTON  WACK 

F.  R.  C.  S. 


Author  of :  Rambling  in  old  Flanders — Training 
for  Leisure — Travel,  the  Happiest  Teacher,  etc. 


good  lot  of  it  in  India 
this  Winter  and  come 
home  with  a  nice  set  of 
black  eyes  and  other 
physical  ornaments.  It 
all  depends  on  the 
traveler  himself,  his 
common  sense  and 
good  conduct  abroad. 
The  same  may  be  said 
of  parts  of  China.  Rus- 
sia, while  now  again 
open  to  the  visits  of 
American  tourists,  is 
still  hardly  prepared  in 
its  poor  hotels  and 
other  untoward  condi- 
tions to  satisfy  Ameri- 
can standards  of  travel, 
(Cont.  on  page  80) 

Eastern  section  of 
Taos  Pueblo,  New 
Mexico,  famous  In- 
dian settlement  and 
an  American  Art 
Community  of  accom- 
p  I  i  s  h  e  d  painters. 
Courtesy  Santa  FeRy. 
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Above — This  little  dressing  room  is  handled  in 

the  modern  manner,   done  in  tur(|iioise,  silver, 

chartreuse  and  lacquer  red 

Right — The  main  foyer  is  presented  in  the  direc- 
toire  manner.  Walls  are marhleized  flor  dopeche; 
doorways,  pilasters,  baseboard  and  cornice  mar- 
bleized  in  verde  antique.  Ceiling  gold  leaf.  Two 
black  lacquer  vases  are  Louis  XVI 

The  living  room  was  created  around  five  panels 

from  an  old  chateau  near  Paris,  in  tones  of  soft 

green.  Fine  antique  pieces  are  supplemented  by 

reproductions   of  historical  furniture 


Chicago  Apartment  of 
Grace  and  Dignity 

In  this  Home  of  Mr.  Walter  W.  Head,  a  Variety 
of  Interesting  Features  Are  Introduced,  Begin- 
ning with  a  Modernistic  Foyer, a  DirectoireHall, 
and  Centering  in  a  Fine  French  Drawing  Room 


Mrs.  Rosalie  Roach  Fassett,  Furnishings  and  Decoration 
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Side  wall  in  the  living  room  of 
Mr.  Head's  apartment,  showing 
one  of  the  beautiful  okl  French 
panels  and  French  furniture 
grouped  about  a  low  tea  table 


The  walls  of  the  elevator  en- 
trance to  this  delightful  apart- 
ment are  painted  black,  with 
panels  of  antique  etched  glass. 
The  ceiling  is  silver  and  a  con- 
trasting floor  in  black  terrazzo 


Walnut   paneling    covers   the    library    walls.    The 
ceiling  is  blue.  A  carpet  is  dark  wood  color  and 
draperies,  soft  red.  Gold  and  soft  blue  are  intro- 
duced on  upholstered  pieces 
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Old  Traditions 
and  NewVistaSf 

The  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Architecture  of 
Early  California  is 
Preserved  in  the 
"RanchoSantaFe," 
Attractive  Home  of 
Mr.   C.   A.   Shaffer 

By 

ANDERSON 

McCULLY 


This  lily  pool  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  patio 
and  takes  one  back  to  the 
intimate  patios  of  old 
Andalusia 


The  surface  of  the  rancho 
is  of  light  buff  stucco. 
The  red  tile  roof  is  one 
color  note.  An  outside 
stairway  leads  to  lookout 
tower 


TWO  things  give  the  Spanish  American 
home  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Shaffer  particu- 
lar interest.  One  is  the  remarkable 
outlook  gained  from  the  outward  facing 
windows  and  lookout  tower  over  the  great 
historic  preserve  of  all  that  is  finest  in  the 
Spanish  American  of  Early  California.  The 
other  is  the  vision  of  the  lovely  patio  which 
the  house  encloses. 


It  is  when  the  midday  sun  beats  warm 
that  we  can  most  feel  the  charm  of  the  patio 
within  its  thick  cool  walls,  the  depths  of  the 
cloister  forming  a  still  farther  retreat.  Just 
enough  ivy  and  climbing  roses  are  allowed 
to  form  delicate  traceries  without  concealing. 
Their  method  of  placement  in  the  pebbled 
paving  is  shown  in  the  photographs.  Potted 
plants  of  the  water  lily  varieties  after  the 


Spanish  tradition  complete  the  planting. 
The  pool  itself  is  unusually  large,  and 
here  too  the  same  careful  restraint  has  been 
used  in  the  planting  to  bring  out  the  greater' 
beauty  of  the  water  itself  with  the  shaded 
reflections  of  the  cloistered  arches,  and  that 
blue  California  sky.  The  water  lilies  form 
well  separated  groups,  and  the  fragrance  is 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Old  World.  Tapestries  of  rare  Beauty 


lo  the  discerning,  tapes- 
tries offer  decorative  motifs  of  charming 
dignity  and  historic  interest. 

In  this  hand-loomed  Flemish  tapes- 
try, imported  by  Schumacher,  an  imag- 
inative scene  portrays  the  ancient  legend 
of  the  romance  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Woven  in  Fin  Point — a  weave  de- 
—  manding  exceptional  skill  and  patience 
— its  soft,  muted  colors  are  exquisitely 
blended  in  a  texture  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence. 

This  rarely  beautiful  tapestry  is  avail- 
able in  its  entirety  or  in  two  narrow 
panels,  one  showing  the  right  hand  sec- 
tion, the  other  the  left. 

You  will  find  in  the  Schumacher  collec- 
tions a  fascinating  selection  of  designs 
from  all  periods,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
range  of  appropriate  trimmings. 

.Fabrics —  the  Key  to 
Successful  Decoration"  .  .  .  This  gener- 
ously illustrated  booklet  suggests  a 
wealth  of  decorative  possibilities  for 
fabrics.  It  will  be  sent  to  you  without 
charge,  upon  request. 

Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept. 
B12,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distrib- 
utors to  the  Trade  only  of  decorative 
drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics.  Offices 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit. 


IN  THE  ROOM  ABOVE,  THIS  RICH  TAPESTRY,  USED  AS  A  LARGE 
WALL  DECORATION,  SOUNDS  A  NOTE  OF  GREAT  CHARM  AND 
DISTINCTION.         THE      IMAGINATIVE      SCENE       DEPICTS       PSYCHE 

AND      HER      HANDMAIDEN,      WITH      CUPID      AT      THE      LEFT      PAYING      HOMACE. 


F- SCHUMACHER- &CO 
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MYDEN  COMPANY 

PARK  AVENUE  AT  FIFTY'  SEVENTH 


SHOWROOMS  ALSO  AT  OUR  FACTORY 
IN  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  WHERE  OUR 
FURNITURE  AND  WOODWORK  ARE  MADE 
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Building  and  Equipping  Your  Home 

If  You  Are  Building  a  Home  and  Want  It  Comfortable  Throughout  the  Winter  Season, 
Familiarize    Yourself    with    the    Constructional     Details     Illustrated     in    This    Article 

By  H.  VANDERVOORT  WALSH 

Ass't   Professor   of   Architecture,   Columbia   University 


WINTER  months  are  the  hardest  on 
the  home.  To  lengthen  the  life  of  a 
house,  it  is  necessary  to  build  it  to 
resist  the  rough  treatment  of  snow,  ice,  freez- 
ing, thawing,  heavy  winds,  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  with  resulting  con- 
traction and  expansion.  Building  to  resist 
these  rigors  of  winter  requires  considerable 
attention  to  detail. 

When  water  freezes,  it  expands  with  a 
force  that  will  roll  boulders  off  the  sides  of 
mountains,  widen  the  cracks  in  the  cliffs,  and 
break  the  sides  of  the  automobile  engine  that 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  the  explosions  of 
the  gasoline.  Jugs,  left  with  a  little  water 
standing  in  them, 
will  crack,  the 
milk  will  rise  out 


All   MtTAL. 
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Leaders 
of    the    necks  $M    have  crimped 

of  bottles,  the  |(]f|     s.pe  to 

concrete    gar-  allow  ice. 

den  pool,  carelessly  To  t)(pANp 

left  with  water  in  it, 

will  split,  and  exposed  water  pipes  will  burst, 
when  the  icy  winds  rush  down  from  the  North. 
This  powerful  action  of  expanding  ice  causes 
much  damage  to  the  house,  unless  we  build  to 
resist  it. 

Another  phenomenon  of  winter  destruction 
is  the  contraction  and  stiffening  of  materials 
brought  about  by  drops  in  temperature.  The 
car,  left  in  the  unheated  garage,  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  this  condition,  for  the  steel  contracts 
and  becomes  brittle  and  sometimes  breaks 
under  a  sudden  jar,  and  the  oil  and  the  grease 
become  so  thick  that  the  engine  is  difficult  to 
turn  over  with  the  self-starter.  Asphalt  and 
pitch  used  on  the  house  for  water-proofing 
joints  and  roof  become  very  brittle  and  may 
chip  off  in  places.  Long  railings  of  steel  pipe, 
without  joints  in  them  for  contractions,  may 
be  pulled  loose  from  their  anchorage.  So 
great  a  strain  is  put  upon  the  window  sash, 
one  side  of  which  is  chilled  and  the  other  side 
warmed  by  the  air  coming  up  from  the  radi- 
ator under  it,  that  the  putty  around  the  glass, 
if  old,  may  come  off  in  strips.  Often  on  cold 
days  one  can  hear  the  walls  cracking  with  the 
Main  of  heat  on  one  side  and  cold  on  the 
other. 

Although  expansion  of  freezing  water  and 
the  (Hi  raction  of  metals,  or  hardening  of 
plastic  materials,  are  the  two  major  forces  of 
winter  destruction,  they  are  not  the  only 
There  is  the  added  weight  of  ice  and 
snow,  often  responsible  for  the  collapse  of 
flat  roofs.  Sliding  snow  from  pitched  roofs, 
too,  may  cause  damage.  The  clogging  of 
drains  by  ice  previous  to  a  rain  storm  causes 


water  to  back  up  sometimes  into  cellars  or 
areaways.  Snow  blown  by  winter  gales  has  a 
way  of  sifting  through  fine  cracks  in  the  attic 
and  then  melting  only  to  run  down  as  water 
to  spoil  a  plaster  ceiling  below.  Cold  air  gets 
into  walls  where  gas  and  water  pipes  are  and 
freezes  them.  Heavy  winds  blow  tree  limbs 
down  on  roofs  to  break  shingles  and  gutters. 
Against  circumstances  such  as  these  we  must 
build,  if  the  house  is  to  go  undamaged 
through  many  winters. 

Examining,  then,  the  details  of  construc- 
tion with  these  things  in  mind,  we  can  save 
much  trouble  by  using  materials  and  devices 
that  have  been  found  satisfactory  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  the  Winter  months.  For 
example,  in  building  leaders  and  gutters  we 
should  design  them  to  give  to  the  expansion 
of  ice.  A  shallow  and  wide  gutter  with  slop- 
ing sides,  built  up  in  back  of  the  eaves  or  cor- 
nice, is  better  than  a  narrow  and  deep  one, 
because  the  ice  forming  in  it  can  expand  and 
spread  up  over  the  edges.  Many  houses  have 
had  troublesome  leaks  resulting  from  built-in 
gutters  that  were  too  deep  and  narrow  in 
which  the  ice  accumulated  only  to  split  them 
open.  Especially  is  this  true  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  formed  by  two  intersecting  roofs. 

Leaders  will  often  be  filled  solid  with  ice  in 
a  rainstorm  that  freezes  as  it  falls.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  ice  has  been  found  to  split 
round  or  square  leaders  of  sheet  metal,  unless 
a  crimp  is  pressed  into  the  metal  sides  that 
will  allow  it  to  expand  with  the  pressure.  That 
is  why  we  see  so  many  corrugated  leaders. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  copper 
in  changes  of  temperature  is  quite  noticeable. 


QUTTER.    15    TOO     DEEP 


WIDt    &  5HALLOW 

GUTTER.  ALLOWS 

]Cr    TO    EXPAND    OVER,     tDGt 

.Many  leaks  in  the  metal  strip  placed  along 
the  joint  between  two  intersecting  roof  sur- 
faces, called  valley  Hashing,  may  develop  in 
tin-  winter  months  when  sheets  are  forced  to 
split  by  the  contraction  of  the  metal  because 


Aa  WaiO 
Should 

Go  bilc*  Ay 

no  allowance  was  made  for  this  movement. 
A  little  "V"  shaped  bend  in  the  flashing  of 
the  valley  and  the  use  of  metal  cleats  in- 
stead of  nails  for  fastening  the  sheets  to  the 
roof  will  provide  the  necessary  "give"  for  this 
contraction.  Soldering  metal  flashing  together 
into  one  continuous  strip  around  a  circular 
tower  is  another  example  of  what  not  to  do, 


because     the 
contraction  of 
the  metal  will 
be  sure  to  make  the  band  split  somewhere. 

Sliding  snow  from  pitched  roofs  may  pull 
down  gutters  and  cause  other  damage  below. 
For  this  reason  gutters  ought  to  be  hung 
below  the  eaves  far  enough  to  be  cleared  by 
the  snow  as  it  passes.  On  steep  roofs  the  old- 
fashioned  snow  guards,  that  held  the  snow 
from  slipping,  are  worth  considering,  even 
though  we  do  not  see  them  today  on  the 
average  house. 

Flat  roofs  must  be  structurally  strong 
enough  to  support  a  deep  and  heavy  layer 
of  snow,  and  the  edges  flashed  high  enough 
to  prevent  water  from  leaking  into  the  joints 
between  roof  and  parapet.  In  fact,  all  flash- 
ing between  roof  and  vertical  intersections, 
like  chimneys  and  dormers,  should  be  at  least 
4"  high. 

For  similar  reasons  the  sills  of  doors  open- 
ing onto  terraces  and  flat  roofs,  or  windows 
and  doors  in  areaways,  should  be  higher  by 
at  least  6".  If  they  are  not,  the  melting  snow 
may  flow  in  under  the  doors.  The  placing  of 
the  sill  of  cellar  windows  and  doors  above 
the  bottom  of  areaways  is  especially  impor- 
tant. As  the  snow  and  ice  melts  in  the  Spring, 
the  water  may  pour  into  the  cellar,  if  this 
precaution  has  not  been  taken.  Of  course  the 
areas  should  be  properly  drained,  but  when 
they  are  frozen  over,  these  drains  do  not  al- 
ways work  and  an  excess  of  surface  water 
sometimes  accumulates  on  the  top  of  the  ice 
in  a  warm  winter  rain.  When  the  sills  act  as 
dams  against  this  the  cellar  will  be  protected. 

Jumping  now  from  cellar  to  roof  we  find 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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lelephones  in 
part  of  the  riouse  add 


Mothers,  especially,  know  the  true   comfort 
that  a  telephone     brings    to   the    nursery. 


to  living  (^omfort  and  (Convenience 


The  attractive  atmosphere  of  lovely  homes  frequently 
lies  in  little  things:  gay  colorings  to  make  a  cheery  room 
.  .  .  soft  lamps  by  deep,  inviting  chairs  .  .  .  telephones 
at  convenient  points  for  saving  time  and  effort.  Every- 
where, in  smaller  homes  as  well  as  large,  women  are 
welcoming  this  new  aid  to  living  comfort. 

Telephones  contribute  to  the  livability  of  nearly  every 
room.  They  help  regulate  your  household.  They  save 
wearisome  journeys,  and  the  annoyance  of  things  left 
undone.  They  bring  friends  instantly  .  .  .  whether  they 
live  in  other  neighborhoods,  other  cities  or  other  coun- 
tries ...  to  every  corner  of  your  home.  They  allow  you 
to  talk  from  room  to  room  over  the  same  telephones 
used  for  outside  calls.  No  special  operator  is  needed. 

Appropriate  telephone  arrangements  differ  according 
to  the  living  habits  of  your  home.  Your  local  telephone 
company  will  gladly  help  you  plan  them.  Just  call 
the  Business  Office. 


I  The   bedroom   telephone  is  a  convenience  particularly  appreciated  by  women.   It  saves  many 
steps  and  much  time  throughout  the  day — and  adds  a  reassuring  touch  of  protection  at  night. 


Communication   within   the    residence  may  Convenient  telephones  make  the  sun  porch, 

be  had  over  your  regular  Bell  telephones,  library   and    den   so    much  more    livable. 


Hospitality    decrees    the    guest-room    tele- 
phone.   Often  it  is  a   portable   instrument. 


The  garage,    too,    particularly    if  detached 
from  the  house,   should  have  its  telephone. 


Many  residences  have  an  additional  central- 
office    line    in    the    servants'    quarters. 
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(Continued  from  page  55) 
The  types  of  grates  most  commonly  met 
with  are  the  basket  grate,  the  hob  grate,  and 
the  grate  fully  enclosed  with  a  decorative 
metal    setting   or    margin   which   filled    the 
whole  of  the  fireplace  opening.  There  were 
other  types  of  grates  that  also  made  their 
appearance  from  time  to  time  and  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  temporary  popularity,  but  the  three 
sorts  just  mentioned  were  the  ones  that  re- 
tained   lasting    favour. 
The  basket  grate  was 
the  earliest,  and  it  kept 
its  hold  throughout  the 
period.  As  its  name  im- 
plies, it  was  essentially 
a  basket  of  bars  to  hold 
the     coals.     It    began 
merely     as     an     iron 
basket    that    could    be 
set  on  the  bars  of  the 
andirons.  Then  it  de- 
veloped legs  of  its  own 
so    that    it    could    be 
raised  above  the  hearth 
without  dependence  on 
the  andirons.  Next,  it 
acquired        decorative 
front  supports,  project- 
ing both  forward  and  toward  the  sides,  de- 
signed on   the  analogy  of  andirons;    these 
gave    it    a    more    elaborate    and    imposing 
appearance  and  made  it  a  factor  of 
decorative  significance  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  room.  Then  a  fretted  apron, 
usually  of  polished  brass,  was  added 
and  likewise  an  attached  fireback.  In 
its  final  stage  with  wings,  apron,  urn 
finials  and  exquisite  chased,  fretted  and 
applied  decoration  it  reached  the  per- 
fection of  the  polished  steel  example 
designed  by  Robert  Adam,  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations,  now  preserved 
in   the   South   Kensington    Museum. 
The  hob  grate   was   intended   for 
smaller   rooms  where   there  was  no 
occasion  for  such  a  large  fire.  It  was, 
furthermore,   of  less  expensive  con- 
struction. It  had  a  small  receptacle 
for  coals,  often  semi-circular  in  shape, 
cast  iron  cheeks  to  face  the  hobs  at  the  sides 
which  served  to  fill  up  the  width  of  the  fire- 
place opening,  and  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
fireplace  above  the  hobs  and  coal-basket  were 
often  lined  with  Dutch  tiles  or  else  with  fluted 
plates  of  cast  iron.  The  third  sort  of  grate 
could  be  a  modification  of  either  the  basket 
or  hob  grate;  the  essential  difference,  so  far 
as  appearance  was  concerned,  was  that  the 
whole  remaining  space  within  the  fireplace 
opening  was  filled  with  a  metal  facing  or  en- 


casement for  the  grate.  These  metal 
facings  were  often  of  great  beauty 
and  were  frequently  of  polished  steel 
with  applied  ornaments  of  polished 
brass.  Such  a  facing  or  encasement 
of  the  grate  is  seen  in  the  drawing- 
room  fireplace  of  Avenue  House,  at 
Ampthill,  designed  by  Henry  Hol- 
land when,  in  1795,  he  made  the 
drawing-room  extension  to  the  house 


Left — Basket  grate  with 
fretted  brass  apron  and 
column  front  supports, 
early  18th  Century.  Cour- 
tesy Stair  &  Andrew 


Above — Cast      iron      hob 

grate  from  Bourdon  House, 

Mavfair.  Courtesy  Messrs. 

T.  B.  Batsford,  Ltd. 


Cast-iron     fireback    of    late    17th     Century 
showing   the   Boscobel   Oak.   Courtesy   Vic- 
toria and  Alhert  Museum 


he  had  built  twenty  years  earlier.  Holland, 
like  Adam,  conscientiously  designed  his 
grates  for  the  places  they  were  to  occupy. 
What  is  called  the  "sarcophagus"  grate — 
a  type  that  met  with  considerable  favour  at 
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Left — Steel  baskel  grate 
by  Robert  Adam.  From 
"The  Works  in  Architec- 
ture of  Robert  and  James 
Vdam" 


the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth — was  really  a 
cross  between  a  basket  grate  and  an  hob 
grate.  It  was  so  called  because  of  its 
resemblance  in  shape  and  decoration 
to  an  antique  Roman  sarcophagus.  Its 
front  supports  generally  had  lion- 
paw  feet  and  its  knees  bore  Greek 
honeysuckles  in  polished  brass. 

In    1759   the   Carron   Iron  Works 
were  established  in  Scotland  and  an 
important  part  of  their  output  con- 
sisted of  fire  grates.  Robert  Adam  is 
said  to  have  had  some  financial  in- 
terest in  this  company.  At  any  rate, 
his  connection  with  it  was  close  and 
cordial,  he  furnished  the  works  num- 
erous designs  and  they  made  many  of 
his  finest  grates.  As  well  as  his  ex- 
quisite basket  grates  that  were  made 
of  polished  steel,  chased,  fretted  and 
beaded  with  applied  studs,  or  made  of  steel 
and  brass  in  combination,  Adam  designed 
hob  grates  that  were  made  wholly  of  cast 
iron,  except  the  bars,  which  were  wrought. 
William  and  Henry  Haworth,  who  were  stu- 
dents   at    the    Royal    Academy    under    the 
presidency  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  also  mod-- 
elled  many  of  the  moulds  for  these  hob  grates 
made  by  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  and  their 
models  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Com- 
pany.   Indeed,    not    a 
few  of  these  old  grate 
patterns  are  still  being 
reproduced  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  designing 
of    flat    ornament    for 
casting    in     iron     was 
never     better     under- 
stood  than   it  Was  at 
that  time. 

Having  turned  their 
attention  to  design  in 
metal  heating  appli- 
ances, the  late  eight- 
eenth century  architects 
did  not  stop  at  grates 
and  fenders.  The  beau- 
tiful cast  iron  stove  of 
Adam  design,  shown  in 
one  of  the  illustrations 
— a  Classic  urn  sup- 
ported on  a  plinth  em- 
(Cont.  on  page  90) 
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Above — Early  18th  Cen- 
tury basket  grate  with  fret- 
ted brass  apron  and  obelisk 
front  support.  Courtesy 
Victoria   and    Alhert    Mu- 
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•  Furnishing  The  Home  With  English  Antiques  • 


No. 

I 


4  THE    ENTRANCE    HALL 


The  hall  was  the  largest  room  in  the  Tudor  castle 
and.  as  a  contemporary  description  relates,  was  sparsely 
furnished  with,  "a  piece  of  tapestry  behind  or  over  the 
chief  seat  or  bench  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  three 
tables  with  trestles  mortised  in  the  ground  and  a  hawk's 
perch."  Such  evidence  suggests  that  the  early  great  hall 
can  hardly  be  related  to  the  modern  entrance  hall,  yet 
the  first  effect  of  the  two  is  the  same,  for  they  are  both 
created  to  give  the  initial  note  of  hospitality  for  the 
entire  house. 

From  Tudor  days  on,  English  furniture  has  pro- 
vided an  unsurpassable  variety  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  hallway.  But  it  is  the  18th  Century  English  crafts- 
men— such  geniuses  as  Chippendale,  Adam,  Sheraton 
and  Hepplewhite — who  have  given  us  the  greatest 
heritage  for  the  entrance  hall.  The  hallway  may  differ 
widely  in  its  architectural  plan,  but  we  have  selected 
here  two  of  the  most  important — the  arrangement  of  a 
hall  leading  from  a  small  entrance  foyer  and  a  straight 
wall  treated  with  pine  panelling. 

In  the  Georgian  entrance  hall,  the  console  table  with 
a  mirror  above  was  an  unrivalled  decoration,  and  for 
the  small  or  large  foyer  of  today  creates  an  admirable 
ensemble.  The  illustration  above  shows  an  Adam  con- 
sole table  decorated  with  two  Lowestoft  vases,  combined  with  a  delicately 
carved  mirror  which  gives  height  and  dignity  to  the  entire  room. 

The  panelled  wall  treatment  comprises  an  harmonious  arrangement 
of  beautiful  Chippendale  pieces.  The  three-back  settee  and  a  fine  sport- 
ing painting  by  Fernley  are  the  keynote  for  the  arrangement,  the  ar- 
chitectural note  of  which  is  carried  out  by*  the  pair  of  bracketed  mir- 
rors. The  decorative  scheme  is  further  enriched  by  the  painted  screen, 


the  Chinese  lamp,  the  smoking  stand  and  the  rich  mahogany  clock. 
The  beautiful  pieces  of  these  two  hallways  represent  but  a  small 
selection  of  the  18th  Century  English  antique  furniture  to  be  found 
at  Lewis,  Son  &:  Munves,  adaptable  not  only  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
entrance  hall  but  for  the  creation  of  interiors  for  the  entire  house.  Dec- 
orators, dealers  and  their  clients  are  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  in- 
spect our  Collection. 


■ 


fewis,  Son  &-}lun'vtf 
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MEMBER    OF    THE    ANTIQUE    AND    DECORATIVE    ARTS    LEAGUE 

Importers  o£  English  Antique  Furniture  at  Wholesale 

383  Madison  Avenue      »      New  York 
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(Continued  from  page  69) 
or  of  living  while  traveling.  For  a  short  stay,  under 
the  guidance  of  our  leading  tourist  organizations 
or  a  thoroughly  responsible  ship  line,  Russia,  with- 
in a  limited  area,  may  interest  those  who  have 
never  visited  it.  But  the  ornate  and  imperious  Rus- 
sia of  the  czars  is  a  fast  fading  memory. 

As  all  holiday  travel  is  increasing  each  year,  it 
behooves  those  who  contemplate  spending  their 
vacations  awing,  to  plan  them  early  and  make  res- 
ervations in  time.  It  is  very  disappointing  to  decide 
that  you  will  go,  and  then,  on  account  of  belated 
reservations,  find  that  you  will  have  to  walk — to 
New  Orleans,  Santa  Fe  or  California. 

TOURS  FOR  SNOW  LOVERS  AND  WINTER  SPORTS: 

All  of  us  are  not  birds  of  tropical  inclination. 
Many  of  us  love  the  sun  on  snow  more  than  on 
southern  humidity.  We  wish  to  be  invigorated  by 
the  tang  of  pine,  spruce,  tamarack  and  balsam;  by 
the  wine-tinctured  air  of  northern  latitudes,  where 
the  dens  of  the  fur-bearers,  huge  fireplaces  in  great 
hotels,  skis,  snowshoes,  rinks  and  hockey,  and  the 
trail  of  the  trapper  appeal  to  us  as  the  pungent 
smoke  of  an  Indian  lodge  appeals  to  the  weary 
huntsman  returning  home.  To  such  rugged  souls, 
our  eastern  mountains,  the  northwest,  the  west 
slope  of  the  Rockies  and  eastern  Canada  offer  abun- 
dant winter  sports,  thrilling 
shooting  opportunities,  ex- 
ploration, health  and  a 
bounding  happiness.  One 
has  only  to  ask  the  railroads 
or  the  ship  lines  if  they 
have  what  one  craves  and 
in  a  day  or  two  receive  in 
response  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trated informative  litera- 
ture. Nothing  excels  the 
attentive  courtesy  of  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  railroad 
and  steamship  lines  to  all 
who  legitimately  ask  them 
for  genuine  assistance. 

REMARKABLE  THREE-IN- 

ONE  WINTER   CRUISE: 

One  of  next  winter's  most 
thrilling  travel  adventures 
at  very  reasonable  cost  is 

Coekfighting  in  Bali,  Dutch 
East  Indies — most  popular 
sport  of  religious  signif- 
icance— controlled  by  law. 
Courtesy  Cunard  Line 


The  lounge  in  the  Tuna 
Club  House,  on  Catalina 
Island,  off  southern  Calif- 
ornia. Courtesy  Southern 
Pacific  Ry. 

the  Cunard-Anchor  Line 
and  American  Express 
Great  African  cruise  of  the 
S.  S.  Transylvania,  leaving 
New  York  on  January  17 
and  returning  April  24th, 
1931.  This  is,  in  fact,  three 
distinct  cruises  in  one,  and 
ought  to  be  as  smooth  go- 
ing and  coming  as  the  fa- 
mous three-in-one  oil.  It 
sails  first  to  Trinidad,  then 
along  the  coast  of  South 
America  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires;  then  due  east  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Capetown, 
from  whence  it  explores  the 
east  coast  of  South,  Central 
and  North  Africa  all  the 
way  to  Cairo,  with  many 
optional  inland  excursions. 
From  Cairo  and  Alexan- 
dria it  sails  through  the 
Mediterranean  when  its  shores  are  most  beautiful, 
touches  Naples,  Monaco,  Gibraltar  and  continues 
north  to  Southampton,  and  back  to  New  York — - 
all  with  an  alluring  assortment  of  side  trips.  Fares 
from  $1,450  up,  for  a  voyage  of  22,437  miles  on  a 
ship  that  has  always  been  well-conditioned,  as 
clean  as  Christmas  damask  and  as  sturdy  as  British 
shipcraft  ever  made. 

INDIA  AND  THE  VALE  OE  KASHMIR: 

The  usual  travel  season  in  India  is  from  Novem- 
ber to  March,  during  what  the  people  of  India  call 
"cold  weather,"  but  which  Americans  regard  as 
warm,  yet  exhilarating  Spring  weather.  The  mass 
of  travelers  to  and  through  India  prefer  the  season 
of  our  winter  largely  because  they  tour  southern 
and  central  India  to  view  its  important  regions  and 
greater  cities.  But  in  the  north  of  India,  where  the 
Himalayas  guard  it  from  the  tribes  of  Thibet,  there 
are  regions  of  ideal  weather  the  year  round,  the 
more  agreeable  to  the  average  tourist  between  the 
months  of  March  and  November. 

The  ideal  valley  of  northern  India  is  what  we 

know  as  the  famous  Vale  of  Kashmir,  along  the 

Jhelum  River,  where  a  houseboat,  moving  from 

place  to  place,  makes  a  home  of  enchantment. 

{Continued  on  page  107) 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
A  wide  selection  of  many  in- 
teresting and  inexpensive 
18th  century  objects  of  prac- 
tical utility  and  charm  is 
available  at  the  Vernay  gal- 
leries in  old  Silver,  Porce- 
lain, Pottery,  Sheffield  Plate, 
Furniture,  tea  caddies  (for 
cigarettes ) ,  needlework  sam- 
plers, sporting  prints,  sil- 
houettes, miniature  .  wax 
portraits,  etc. 

Illustrated    catalogue 
forwarded  upon  request 


The  rich  beauty  and  decorative  qualities  of  18th  century  embroidered  silk  pic- 
tures are  evident  in  these  fine  examples  executed  in  a  wide  variety  of  colourful 
and  interesting  subjects.  These  are  part  of  a  large  collection  now  on  exhibition. 


Vernay 

OLD  ENGLISH  RIIMnJM.SIirairORCILyN.POrraft'tyG^VSS^^JE  ^^ 


NEW  YORK,  1 9  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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«   French 
Renaissance 

Th  e  pa  la  ce  of  Vers  a  i  I- 
les  and  the  eastern 
colonnade  of  the 
Louvre  exemf:  lify 
the  unsurr.    ..sed 
splendor  and  ac- 
tivity in  artistic 
achievement /w 
during  the  reign  of 
Louis-Quatorze. 

The  Dessert  Ser- 
vice   illustrated 
marvelously  re- 
produces the  sik 
ver  of  this  period  m 
and  is  one  of  the  wB 
many  beauti-   \% 
ful   Sterling 
Silver   Dinner, 
Tea  and  Dessert 
Services  in  this^ 
col  lection. 
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Variety  and  Elegance  in  These  Homes 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


Dominick  continued:  "People  of 
good  taste  are  practically  slaves 
to  fashion.  They  usually  know  in- 
stinctively what  is  right  in  a  given 
case.  Here  I  would  point  out  that,  in 
view  of  the  danger  of  picking  a  type 
that  turns  out  to  be  a  passing  fad,  and 
lacking  in  the  permanent  value  that 
is  desirable  in  a  home — the  old 
American  house,  when  well  done, 
seems  to  have  a  more  constant  value. 
It  is  less  subject  than  other  types  to 
changes  in  style.  In  other  words,  it  is 
'safe  to  play.'  To  some  extent,  the 
same  is  true  of  English  Georgian.  It 
has  a  stability  that  is  always  in  good 
form." 

"Yes,"  I  remarked,  "I  have  noticed 
that  in  many  a  picturesque  house . 
there  is  at  least  one  room  of  formal 
design — often  a  Georgian  dining 
room.  Though,  of  course,  this  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  rule." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Dominick, 
"whether  the  choosing  of  these  old 
styles  is  either  cause  or  effect  of  good 
taste.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes 
that  the  result  is  in  good  taste.  In 
furniture,  too,  the  same  principle 
holds.  Good  old  furniture  has  a  per- 
manent quality.  But  modernist  fur- 
niture disregards  the  whole  question, 
more  or  less." 

"I  must  admit,"  said  I,  "that  its 
practice  has  not  yet  lived  up  to  its 
theory." 

"Nevertheless,  some  of  it  is  charm- 
ing," was  the  reply. 

"If  any  modern  furniture  seems 
charming  to  you,  a  man  who  holds  to 
the  good  old  things,  it  must  then  ap- 
peal to  discriminating  eyes.  Then  our 
idea  of  what  is  in  good  taste  should 
be  stretched  to  cover  even  good 
modernist  art  also,  wouldn't  you  say? 
At  any  rate,  in  this  most  important 
and  elusive  quality  of  taste,  I  think 
that  the  matter  of  how  people  live 
is  pertinent.  In  the  sophistication  of 
today,  it  does  not  seem  that  farmer's 
and  peasant's  interiors  are  the  thing 
for  us,  unless  in  an  extremely  in- 
formal, rustic  community  or  in  the 
case  of  a  summer  residence.  To  illus- 
trate: a  formal  dinner  party — the 
women's  light  colored,  filmy  silks, 
their  satins  and  jewelry;  the  men's 
fine  broadcloth  and  starched  linen; 
the  lace  and  delicate  silver  and  china 
and  glass  on  the  table: — what  sort  of 
background  for  that  scene  is  a 
peasant's  crude  interior — chipped 
oak,  rough  plaster,  unstained,  coarse 
furniture?" 

Mr.  Dominick  answered  me:  "The 
Early  American  answers  that  objec- 
tion, particularly  in  rural  surround- 
ings. The  fascination  of  that  type  has 
an  appeal  in  this  country.  And  one 
can  have  those  paneled  rooms,  simple 
enough,  but  in  that  exquisite  scale 
which  is  the  charm  of  Colonial  de- 
tails, that  answers  the  need  for  some 
sophistication  today." 

"Yes,  in  sophistication,  we  needn't 
go  as  far  as  the  French  do  with  their 
need  for  elegance — du  chic — or  even 
the  more  stately  and  ornate  of  the 
Georgian  period." 

"To  illustrate,"  said  Mr.  Dominick, 
"we  took  an  old  pre-revolutionary 
house  near  New  Bedford;  and  moved 
it  twenty  miles  out  onto  a  point  on 
Buzzard's  Bay — Mischaum  Toint 
where  we  made  it  the  nucleus  of  a 
group  of  similar  kind,  with  similar 
gambrel  roofs.  The  low  lines  fitted 
well  into  the  shore  landscape  and  the 
remodeled  house  suited  the  needs  of 
contemporary   people.    It   was   made 


convenient  for  modern  household 
operation;  although  we  had  Si  ie 
trouble  in  hiding  the  plumbing  pipe^  in 
the  shallow  thickness  of  the  floors,  as 
was  to  be  expected. 

"We  opened  up  all  the  ground  floor 
around  the  big  centre  chimney,  but 
we  retained  all  three  fireplaces,  so  that 
the  living  portion  has  the  form  of  a 
U  around  the  chimney.  The  dining 
room  is  in  one  side  of  the  U,  where 
the  chimney  wall  retains  its  old  panel- 
ing and  built-in  cupboard.  On  the 
fourth  side  of  the  big  chimney,  we 
put  in  a  little  old-fashioned  stairs, 
With  a  vestibule.  And  we  painted  the 
stairs  an  old  Venetian  red.  The  old 
beams  and  corner  posts  are  exposed, 
and  waxed  in  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood.  On  the  hand-finished  plaster 
we  used  old  colors — rich  cream  tones, 
of  one  shade  and  another — and  we 
painted  the  trim  a  grey  green.  The 
floor  and  the  steps  of  the  stairs  were 
painted  black  and  'spattered'  in  the 
old  New  England  way.  In  some  cases 
the  spattered  effect  was  obtained  by 
first  painting  a  dark  green  ground 
tone  and  then  spattering  it  with  black 
and  white  to  give  it  the  speckled 
effect.  This  floor  was  black,  spattered 
with  red. 

"Thus,  although  the  house  was  an 
old  one  and  was  left  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  its  original  state,  the  'atmos- 
phere' was  largely  our  own  work.  Still, 
I  think  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
house  has  been  pretty  well  preserved. 
That  is  what  gives  it  its  charm  and 
what  makes  it  so  livable  today,  par- 
ticularly for  people  who  do  not  wish 
to  live  too  formally. 

"What  I  call  the  fundamentals  of 
the  atmosphere  (that  is  a  big  phrase ! ) 
of  a  house  is  essentially  the  architect 
business.  By  that  I  mean  the  propor- 
tions of  rooms  and  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  inside,  as  well  as  outside; 
the  form  of  the  stairs,  the  paneling 
and  the  color.  Color  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part.  All  these  considerations 
one  will  observe,  are  quite  apart 
from  the  distinctly  structural  features 
of  the  house  and  they  largely  deter- 
mine its  atmosphere.  There  is  where 
the  architect  must  follow  through  be- 
fore the  decorator  takes  hold." 

"You  believe,  then,  Mr.  Dominick, 
in  playing  safe  with  the  old  styles?" 

"Absolutely!" 

Then  he  pursued:  "I  have  just 
been  examining  some  modernist  fur- 
niture." His  eyes  twinkled.  "Interest- 
ing— if  you  like  advanced  ideas." 

"I  do — when  they  are  well  carried 
out." 

"Of  course,  this  city  architecture  of 
huge  buildings,  like  the  new  Chrysler 
Tower,  must  meet  modern  needs — 
there's  no  denying  that  The  Chrysler 
has  action.  But  too  much  action  is 
not  good  in  a  home.  It's  hard  to  rest 
and  relax  in  it — you  can't  turn  it  off 
as  you  can  the  radio.  It  is  like  the  old 
woman  who  suddenly  came  into  a 
fortune  and  who  built  herself  a  huge 
house.  She  found  that  the  only  time 
she  felt  at  home  in  it  was  when  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  looked  at 
the  stove. 

'We  are  all  extremists  today,  in 
many  ways,"  he  said.  "We  nearly 
all  of  us  like  the  latest  things.  That 
causes  a  split  between  old  customs 
and  the  latest  fads." 

"And  what  is  really  good  in  the 
new,"  I  remarked,  "can  be  incor- 
porated into  the  old  customs." 

"Absolutely!"  answered  Mr.  Dom- 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Articles  selected  will  be  sent  prepaid 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


,  • 


Beautiful  secretary  in  burl  walnut 
with  crotch  crossbandings,  painted 
interior,  6  feet  high,  34  inches 
wide $175 


Lovely  imported  hand  carved  table, 
oval  marble  top,  25  x  36  inches.  May- 
be had  in  walnut,  black  and  gold  top; 
gilt  —  or  old  paint  finish  and  gilt — 
fleud'  peche  top $145 


A  Hand 


andsome  an 


JU 


nusua 


lGr 


oup 


Up  to  the  moment — hospitality  wag- 
on in  walnut,  tudor  design,  fully 
equipped,  21  x  33  inches    .    .    §275 


Gilt  Venetian  mirror,  2  1x41 
inches,  each      .    .    .    $175 

Antique  candelabra — wired 
for  electricity,  in  gilt  and 
silver,  the  pair     .    •    $2^5 

Hand  carved  Italian  Renais- 
sance console,  sienna  marble 
top  14  x  36  inches.  May  be 
had  in  walnut  or  old  red  and 
gilt,  each      .     .     .    .    $2^5 


Set  of  six  Louis  XVI  side  chairs. 
C  1790,  old  white  paint,  cane  back 
and  seat,  excellent  condition    $750 

One  item  of  our  notable 
collection    of   antiques. 


. 


JOHN  A.  COLBY  &  SONS 

INTERIOR   DECORATORS 

129  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  ASTOR  HOTEL,  MILWAUKEE 
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Thonet 


UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 


or 


-Holiday 


Extremely  comfortable 
Queen  Anne  Arm  Chair; 
Walnut  or  Mahogany 
frame;  Upholstered  to 
order. 


17th  Century  English  Fireside 
Chair  —  copied  from  an  old 
masterpiece.  Solid  Walnut 
frame;  upholstered  to  order. 


Thonet  upholstered 
Furniture  represents 
the  utmost  that  we 
know  how  to  build  into 
it  —  Beauty,  Comfort, 
Sincerity  of  construc- 
tion and  Sound  Value. 
Every  piece  made  in 
our  own  workrooms. 
Hundreds  of  charming 
styles  on  our  retail 
floors  —  Chairs,  Sofas, 
Loveseats  —  at  great 
variety  of  price. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 

htiiglisn    Antiques 


Very  fine  Sheraton   Work  Table 

—  about    1800.   In   unrestored 

condition;    acquired    frown 

private  English  mansion. 

Through  this  Department  wo 
seek  to  offer  Collectors,  Dealers 
and  Decorators  a  service  unri- 
valled in  New  York — at  sound 
prices.  New  shipments  con- 
stantly received. 


THONET  BROTHERS 


INC. 


MAKERS      OF 


33  EAST  47th  ST.  AT  MADISON  AVENUE 

Member  of  the  Antique  „„,l  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION 

Silver  Beakers  and  Glass  Goblets 

(Continued  jrom  page  47) 


A  13th  Century  cup  and  paten.  The  cup  has  the  mazer-shaped 
bowl  and  the  plain  foot.  In  the  British  Museum 


beakers.  As  time  went  on  a  flaring  or 
trumpet  mouth  appeared  and  later 
the  same  form  was  made  much  larger 
and  decorated  with  heavy  embossed 
work  as  ornaments  to  hold  flowers 
on  the  table  or  mantel  shelf.  In  fact, 
this  inspiration  gained  from  the  an- 
cient horn  has  been  extended  through 
the  centuries  to  numerous  articles  in 
common  usage  and  is  expressed 
equally  in  the  small  mug-like  coffee 
cups  as  in  the  imposing  ornaments 
made  of  glass  which  serve  as  center 
pieces  on  modern  tables.  Further,  the 
decoration  found  with  the  silver 
pieces  was  and  still  is  repeated  in  the 
etching  and  cutting  of  table  glasses. 

Neither  is  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  horn  restricted  only  to  those 
drinking  glasses  with  flat  bottoms.  It 
is  present  in  many  of  the  smaller 
wine  glasses  such  as  those  tapering 
down  to  a  sharp  point  where  the  bowl 
joins  a  short  stem;  also  in  the  larger 
goblets  with  straight  sides,  these 
really  being  copied  from  the  silver 
wine  cups  raised  on  a  foot,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
So  that,  apart  from  those  with  hemi- 
spherical, coco-nut  or  ostrich  egg 
shaped  bowls,  all  glass  goblets  retain 
something  of  the  mediaeval  silver 
beakers.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
the  octagonal  wine  glasses  having  en- 
graved panels  raised  on  tall  slender 
stems,  for  they,  too,  show  the  same 
tapering  as  the  section  of  ox  horn. 

Glasses  with  hemispherical  bowls 
have  an  equally  ancient  lineage  and 
represent  an  evolution  no  less  inter- 
esting than  those  derived  from  the 
horn.  One  of  the  individual  drinking 
vessels,  common  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  known  as  the  mazer.  This 
was  merely  a  shallow  bowl  varying  in 
diameter,  turned  from  wood.  Where 
possible,  maple  of  the  type  known  as 
bird's-eye  was  preferred  as  this  was 
more  decorative  and  less  likely  to 
warp  when  subjected  to  liquid,  the 
word  mazer,  from  the  German  mase 
or  masa  (a  spot),  being  used  to  in- 
dicate these  bowls  owing  to  the 
spotted  appearance  of  the  wood. 

Doubtless  the  shape  was  first 
copied  from  that  of  a  gourd  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  early  English 
obtained  it  from  pottery  vessels  in- 
troduced by  the  Romans.  The  wooden 
bowls  intended  for  the  more  impor- 
tant families  were  fitted  with  a  silver 
rim  and  in  time  raised  on  a  plain 
trumpet-shaped  silver  foot.  This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  suggestions  of  the 
later  hemispherical  bowls  on  stems 
made  by  later  glass-blowers  and  still 
produced  by  the  former  blow-pipe 
method. 

Gradually  the  trumpet  foot  of  the 
mazer  was  lengthened  to  give  more 
importance  to  the  vessel  as  a  cere- 


monial standing  cup.  One  Scotch 
mazer,  dated  1591,  has  a  maple  bowl 
with  a  deep  silver  flaring  rim  on  a 
tall  silver  stem  and  wide  foot,  in  every 
way  similar  to  the  shallow  glasses 
used  for  champagne,  some  of  which 
are  still  made  with  the  hollow  stem 
derived  from  the  trumpet.  But  while 
this  particular  example  bears  this  re- 
semblance to  modern  champagne 
glasses,  it  is  probable  that  these  were 
copied  from  the  Italian  tazza,  (a  cup). 
Many  of  the  original  tazze,  made  in 
the  16th  Century,  are  silver  proto- 
types of  the  cut  and  etched  glasses 
still  familiar  and,  legislative  inhibi- 
tions notwithstanding,  still  in  use  on 
American  dining  tables. 

Goblets  of  silver  as  wine  cups  for 
the  individual  guests  came  into  popu- 
larity during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  England.  They  took  the  place 
of  the  large  standing  cups  which  were 
filled  with  wine  and  passed  around 
the  table,  each  guest  drinking  up-' 
turn.  The  stems  of  most  surviving' 
early  goblets  are  of  the  baluster  type 
which  appears  in  modified  form  with 
the  glass  goblets  of  our  time. 

This  evolution  of  the  baluster  from 
the  trumpet  shape  is  not  always  easy 
to  follow  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
wine  cups  showing  the  stages  of  de- 
velopment. There  are,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  several  im- 
provements and  refined  forms  which 
eventually  gave  us  the  graceful  stems 
which  have  continued  since  the  17th 
Century.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury the  plain  trumpet-like  stem  be- 
gan to  assume  a  large  molded  pro- 
jecting knob;  then  the  foot  became 
domical  and  eventually  the  cast  stem 
with  various  styles  of  bulbous  knobs 
appeared,  many  of  the  knobs  being 
similar  to  some  of  the  earlier  wine 
cups. 

All  the  feet  of  later  silver  goblets 
and  cups  were  domical,  this  same 
"hollowed"  shape  being  repeated  with 
the  stemmed  glasses.  Of  late,  the  flat 
foot  is  as  often  employed  to  styles 
which  are  not  exact  copies  of  the  old 
Irish  and  Georgian  patterns.  The 
reason  for  the  domical  foot  with 
glasses  was  to  allow  for  the  projec- 
tion of  the  rough  end  where  the  stem 
was  broken  from  the  punty  or  pontil. 
This  is  found  with  all  early  glasses 
and  is  generally  referred  to  as  the 
"pontil"  mark. 

Domical  feet  such  as  were  used 
with  old  stemmed  glasses  and  with 
modern  copies  made  by  our  Ameri- 
can factories  are  blown.  That  is  a 
bulb  is  blown  on  the  end  of  the  blow- 
pipe and  a  section  cut  from  the  bubble 
and  applied  to  the  end  of  the  stem; 
then  while  hot  it  is  shaped  by  hand. 
On  the  other  hand,  feet  of  the  flat 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Authentic  ANTIQUES 


HE  house  of  Cecil  Partridge  of  London,  Inc. 
announces  to  its  American  clientele  the  opening 
of  a  New  York  branch  where  many  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Partridge's  typically  rare  and  interesting  antique 
"finds"  will  be  displayed  and  sold. 

As  in  London,  the  American  branch  will  be  di- 
rected at  all  times  by  a  member  of  the  Partridge 
family.  Complete  furnishing  and  decorating  com- 
missions will  be  undertaken,  using  authentic 
antiques  only. 
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Settings 
Courtesy  of 
Kayser  &  Allman 


ASHES  OF  ORCHID- 
NUGOLD- 


ONLY  TWO  OF  THE  EXQUISITE  LINCOLN 
BROADLOOM  CARPET  COLORS  THAT 
DELIGHT  DECORATORS 

Ashes  of  Orchid— Nugold— two  of  the  indescrib- 
able shades  that  furnish  the  inspiration  for  discrimi- 
nating interior  decorations. 

A  perfectly  smooth  surface,  a  thickness  that  denotes 
luxury,  and  a  soft,  special  back  combine  with  the 
warm  Lincoln  Broadloom  colorings  to  form  the  ideal 
carpet — either  for  rug  sizes  or  as  a  wall  to  wall  floor 
covering. 

24  shades — in  widths  up  to  15  feet,  seamless 


Cochrane  Quality 
Carpets  &  Rugs 


CHARLES    P.   COCHRANE    CO. 

Kensington  Ave.  &  Butler  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  —  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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An  English  Ideal  of  Home 


(Continued  from  page  48) 


and  a  young  Russian — whose 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  de- 
of    1917 — summed  it    up. 


He 


home 
home 
bade 
said: 

"What  we  are  really  homesick  for 
is,  each,  our  ideal  of  home.  I  always 
think  of  it  as  personified  by  an  old 
grey  stone  house  just  outside  of  Ox- 
ford. We  used  to  walk  between  the 


i 

of  a 


Oriental  18th  Century  Lowestoft  porce- 
lain punch  bowl,  on  a  teakwood  stand 

hedge  rows  in  the  fine  afternoon 
mist ;  and  come  back  at  dusk,  through 
the  garden,  to  a  tea  table  drawn  up 
before  the  great  fire,  where  a  gracious 
lady,  in  tweeds,  gave  us  our  tea, 
with  the  butler — more  friend  than 
servant — handing  around  the 
whisky     and     soda.     The  _^_ 

terriers 
sprawled 
before  the 
fire,  having 
their  share 
of  the  bis- 
cuits, and 
the  children 
joined  in  the 
talk  and 
laughter  and 
ate  prodig- 
ious teas. 
And  curious- 
ly enough, 
from  six 
different 
n  ational- 
ities,  little 
sighs  went 
up  and  near- 
ly  everyone 

agreed  with  the  young  Russian  that 
his  was  a  pretty  good  idea  of  home. 

It  is  in  just  such  a  house  that  one 
finds  the  type  of  room  I  speak  of — 
where  a  priceless  Queen  Anne  secre- 
tary may  share  honors  with  an  old 
Jacobean  table;  and  in  which  some 
pieces  of  extremely  fine  18th  Century 
French  furniture  are  not  at  all  out 
of  place.  In  such  a  room,  one  would 
be  sure  to  find  some  priceless  English 
porcelains  and  if  one  wishes  to  assem- 
ble a  room  of  this  type,  nothing  adds 
more  to  its  beauty  and  verity.  That 
a  "thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever" 
is  aptly  proven  by  the  possession  of 
a  few  pieces  of  fine  porcelain  or 
pottery. 

In  creating  a  17th  or  ISth  Century 
English  room.  I  have  often  used 
porcelains  to  "lighten"  the  room;  and 
invariably  it  happens  that  these  pieces 
became  objects  of  great  affection. 
For  they  are  peculiarly  livable;  not 
only  for  the  wealth  of  association 
that  clings  about  them  but  for  their 
own  intrinsic  beauty  and  charm.  Alter 
a  time,  their  further  acquisition  be- 
comes a  passion;  and  the  finding  of 
rare  pieces  marks  red  letter  days  in 
one's  life.  One  of  my  greatest  in- 
terests has  been  collecting  colored 
salt-glazed  pottery,  in  which  I  had. 
1  believe,  the  only  tea  service  known 


Supper  service  of  old 
Spode  porcelain  in 
blue  and  white,  with 
mahogany  trays,  and  a 
Sheraton  mahogany 
Pembroke  table 


to  exist.  But  in  the  enthusiasm 
hobby,  I  digress. 

Old  pieces  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
may  be  used  in  numberless  ways  in 
the  decoration  of  a  room.  I  find  that 
Chelsea  pottery,  in  spite  of  its  ex- 
tremely high  price,  is  much  collected 
in  this  country;  and  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  decorative  charm.  Chelsea 
figures  of  about  1760  are  much  used 
to-day,  as  they  were  then,  for  table 
decoration  without  flowers.  Many 
people  believe  that  flowers  are  essen- 
tial to  a  beautifully  decorated  table, 
but  any  one  who  has  seen  a  table, 
laid  with  beautiful  linen,  silver  and 
china,  and  with  these  exquisite  little 
figures  set  at  intervals,  will  readily 
agree  that  they  give  a  distinction 
which  nothing  else  imparts. 

The  porcelain  "bough  pots"  and 
jardinieres  of  the  18th  Century  are 
delightful  for  flowers.  The  prodigal 
use  of  flowers  in  the  home  is,  of 
course,  very  English;  even  the  hum- 
blest home  in  England  boasts  its  gar- 
den, however  small.  Bough  pots  are 
semi-circular  in  shape,  with  a  flat 
back  which  fits  against  the  wall;  and 
they  are  therefore  particularly  useful 
for  holding  flowers  on  a  console  table. 
They  were  intended  for  the  purpose 
their  name  indicates — to  hold 
boughs  from  some  flower- 
tree  ;  but  are 
equally  ef- 
fective for 
cut  flowers. 
The  En- 
glish punch 
bowl  of  the 
18th  Cen- 
tury was,  in 
reality, 
Chinese,  for 
with  the 
opening  up 
of  the  Orient 
through  the 
East  India 
Trading 
Company,  a 
flood  of 
beautiful 
Chinese  ob- 
jects poured 
into  England.  These  huge  and  lovely 
bowls,  used  in  those  days  in  England 
for  punch,  are  today  much  used  to 
hold  flowers  and  potpourri,  and  each 
makes  a  spot  of  decorative  interest 
in  itself.  Furthermore,  around  it 
hangs  an  aura  of  romantic  interest; 
one  realizes  in  looking  at  this  piece 
of    porcelain,    called    "English"   but 


Quaint   Oriental    figures   decorate  this 
Lowestoft  porcelain  punch  bowl 

which  is  in  reality  Chinese,  how 
closely  the  history  of  England  has 
been  bound  up,  through  her  sailor- 
men,  with  the  Orient.  Many  fine  4 
Chinese  vases  and  those  of  English 
pottery  are,  of  course,  to-day 
mounted  for  lamps. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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This  Christmas 
Buy  Something  for  the  Home 

— but  buy  it  now 


It  is  none  to  early  to  impress  upon  your 
mind  that  no  matter  what  else  you  pur- 
chase for  Christmas  this  year — Buy 
Something  to  Beautify  the  Home. 

— And  ri<j:ht  now  is  the  most  advanta- 
geous  time  to  buy. 

Out  of  the  vast  variety  of  beautiful 
things  presented  for  Christmas  buying, 
there  is  one  field — the  field  of  interior 
decorative  arts — which  offers  the  widest 
and  most  diversified  opportunities  for 
selecting  gifts  of  great  distinction  and 
rare  beauty  and  utmost  utility. 

In  this  field  your  imagination  and  taste 
are  given  widest  play  and  no  matter  what 
vou  select  it  will  be  in  good  taste  and  its 


beautv  of  form  and  color  authenticated 

j 

by  the  hand  of  some  great  designer  and 
master  craftsman. 

The  field  of  interior  decorative  arts 
comprises  tapestries,  furniture,  rugs,  dra- 
peries, china,glass, silverware,  lamps,  paint- 
ings, prints  andetchings,  bronzes,  antiques 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  objects 
which  come  within  the  field  of  decorative 
and  utilitarian  appointments  for  the  home. 

Here  vou  have  the  opportunity  to  se- 
lect agiftwhich  will  not  only  be  a  continual 
source  of  joy  to  the  recipient,  but  will  add 
an  element  of  beautv  and  utility  to  the 
home  it  beautifies  and  win  the  admiration 
ot  every  beholder. 


There  is  no  market  place  wherein  to  make  your  selection  compar- 
3^^$^      able  to  the  offerings  presented  to  you  by  the  advertisers 

in  this  issue  of  Arts  &  Decoration 
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LOTUS 
BOWLS 


According  to  Oriental  tradition  the  lotus 
flower  is  held  in  high  esteem  because  its 
rare  beauty  springs  from  lowly  beginnings. 
Blooming  in  slimy  ponds — it  is  a  flower  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  color.  The  blossom, 
a  faint  velvety  pink,  deepens  to  a  richer 
shade  at  the  tip;  the  leaf  is  a  large,  flat, 
waxey,  green  pad.  The  flower  itself  is  never 
plucked, savefor  high  ceremonial  occasions. 

As  almost  all  motifs  of  Oriental  decoration 
carry  some  symbolic  significance  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  lotus  is  used  for  the  model  of 
these  beautiful  imported  bowls.  Wrought 
in  greenish  bronze,  their  graceful  contours 
and  proportions  render  them  equally  lovely 
as  ornaments  orflower  containers. The  leaf 
forms  the  bowl  —  the  stem  and  bud  a  ped- 
estal. Available  in  several  sizes  — 16  inch 
diameter,  $50;  13  inch,  $35;  10  inch  oval, 
$20;  9  inch  diameter,  $20;  8  inch,  $15. 
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( Continued 

Dr.  Wall's  blue  and  white  porce- 
lain with  the  Chinese  marks  is  well 
known  to  all,  and,  at  times,  the  un- 
initiated are  liable  to  mistake  a  piece 
of  Lowestoft  Porcelain,  bearing  the 
same  marks,  for  Worcester. 

The  Punch  Bowls,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  pseudo-Lowestoft.  to 
which  I  have  referred,  let  us  name 
correctly  ''Oriental  Porcelain".  It  was 
obviously  made  for  the  European 
market,  and  the  French  people  have 
the  happiest  expression  in  terming  it 
"Compagnie  des  Indes". 

The  little  "pastille  burners" — and 
how  the  aroma  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  hangs  about  the  term ! — in 
which  aromatic  gums  were  burned, 
are  much  used  today  as  incense 
burners.  One  particularly  charming 
burner  comes  in  Rockingham  ware, 
in  the  form  of  a  little  house,  greyish 
lavender  in  color.  When  the  incense 
is  lighted,  the  sweet  smelling  smoke 
pours  out  of  the  tiny  chimney,  in  a 
most  cosy  and  "homely"  fashion. 

Just  as  we  have  said  that  pieces 
of  many  styles  and  periods  may  be 
used  in  the  same  room,  so  beautiful 
porcelains  of  different  patterns  may 
be  used  on  the  table  in  the  serving  of 
a  meal,  creating  an  effect  of  great  dis- 
tinction and  charm.  There  are  some 
beautiful  old  plates  in  Derby,  Pinxton 
and  Worcester  which  may  be  used 
together.  Another  fascinating  dish, 
much  used  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 


from  page  86) 

in  England,  is  a  Spode  supper  draaj 
Into  a  large  oval  tray,  a  series  of 
small  separate  dishes  fit  perfectly,  in 
which  different  tasty  "snacks"  may  be 
kept  covered,  with  a  high  dish  in  the 
center  for  relishes  or  confiture.  This 
supper  dish,  which  held  a  vast  va- 
riety of  foods,  was  left  in  the  center 
of  the  table  for  those  who  might  re- 
turn from  "the  play"  and  later  wish 
to  sit  around  the  table  with  congenial 
souls.  There  are  delightful  ice  pud- 
ding dishes,  quite  useful  to-day  for 
iced  desserts,  and  many  other  pieces 
of  table  porcelain  which  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  at  the  same 
.     time  usable. 

No  one  can  be  with  the  furniture, 
porcelains,  and  decorative  accessories 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  without 
becoming  aware  that  it  was  an  age  of 
luxurious  and  comfortable  living — 
perhaps  the  most  genuinely  comfort- 
able, at  least  for  the  well-to-do 
classes,  that  the  world  has  known,  for 
in  addition  to  their  material  luxuries 
which  equalled  those  of  the  present, 
they  had  the  leisure  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  life, 
something  which  the  present  genera- 
tion seems  to  have  lost.  Some  of  this 
love  of  life  seems  to  rush  into  one's 
house  with  the  ISth  Century  furni- 
ture; much  of  the  grace  and  elegance 
of  a  fascinating  era  in  history  certain- 
ly becomes  a  part  of  one's  home  by 
the   use  of  its  beautiful  porcelains. 


Old  Traditions  and  New  Vistas 

(Continued  from  page  72) 
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wafted  on  the  water  cooled  air  to  the 
dreamer  in  the  deeper  shadows.  The 
soft  blue  tile  of  the  pool  edge  is  in 
keeping  with  the  floor  of  the  arcade, 
and  the  pebbled  paving  in  between 
adds  contrast. 

With  the  lengthening  shadows,  the 
stairway  at  the  end  beckons  to  the 
lookout  tower  above.  Around  the 
horizon  this  tower  looks,  or  back  to 
the  patio  and  pool  below. 

But  not  to  forget  the  interior — the 
Spanish  influence  is  evident  in  the  use 
of  tile  and  linoleum  covered  floors, 
antique  finished  woodwork  of  Oregon 
pine,  and  beamed  ceilings  in  the  living 
room.  Rich  brilliant  color  tones  are 
contributed  by  rugs  brought  from 
Chile  by  the  owner  of  the  estate — 
some  of  them  made  by  the  Aura- 
canian  Indians  in  the  south  of  Chile, 
and  some,  of  carefully  matched  col- 
ored Vicuna  fur,  by  native  Chileans. 
From  Chile  also  come  the  hand- 
wrought  andirons  which  complete  the 
Spanish  fireplace. 

The  house  stands  on  a  high  mesa, 
and  around  it  are  rolling  hills  and 
winding  valleys  that  to  the  east  climb 
to  the  southern  Sierras,  to  the  west 
descend  to  the  cobalt  of  the  Pacific. 
Avocado,  orange,  grapefruit,  and  lem- 
on march  up  and  down  the  slopes 
in  orderly  lines.  Walnut,  peach,  and 
grape  have  their  own  plots.  Winding 
roads  are  shadowed  with  tall  euca- 
lypti. A  banana  tree  grows  at  one 
angle  of  the  wall,  but  along  the  drive- 
ways, the  fine  shrubs  and  brilliant 
ttowers  are  the  conservation  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  native  plants 
— the  gold  to  copper  fremontia,  the 
great  white  romneya.  the  intense  blue 
of  romero,  mountain  lilac,  evergreen 
mockorange,  the  brilliant  waxy  bloom 


of  cacti,  Yucca  whipplei  with  its 
great  flower  trusses  as  big  as  saplings, 
aloe  and  agave,  pentstemon,  lupine — 
the  list  lengthens  past  all  recording. 
In  this  part  of  the  world  where 
Nature  herself  seems  to  have  arrayed 
all  the  colors  of  her  palette  in  a 
veritable  orgy  of  experimentation, 
man  has  followed  carefully,  preserv- 
ing her  best,  bringing  them  all  into 
harmony  with  his  own  plantings  of 
fruit  and  tree  over  the  surrounding 
hills,  with  rose  and  water  lily  and 
potted  plant  against  house  wall,  or 
in  patio  garden. 

One  hundred  and  forty  acres  be- 
long to  this  house  on  the  high  mesa; 
but  in  the  clear  atmosphere,  which- 
ever way  the  eye  turns,  other  homes 
of  this  Rancho  Santa  Fe  on  other 
hill  tops  stand  out  against  the  sky. 
Nine  thousand  acres  make  this  great 
preserve  of  the  best  in  Spanish  tra- 
dition and  native  flora.  It  is  an  ancient 
Spanish  land  grant,  and  each  estate 
is  steeped  deep  in  the  historic  senti- 
ment of  the  Southwest. 

Neither  trains  nor  busses  enter  the 
boundaries,  the  community  center 
might  be  a  little  corner  from  Seville 
itself.  Fine  stands  of  eucalypti  dot 
the  hillsides  here  and  there.  Over  all 
are  the  stillness  and  peace  of  leisure 
and  space,  bright  sunlight,  fine  archi- 
tecture, foothills,  high  mountains, 
and  blue  ocean. 

Looking  out  over  the  great  domain, 
we  may  dream  the  centuries  have 
slipped  back  and  left  us  in  the  far 
off  hill  gardens  of  Andalusia.  No,  not 
dream,  reality — modern  plumbing,  m 
electric  heating,  good  roads,  and,  whis- 
per it  gently  that  the  shade  of  no  long 
gone  Don  shall  hear,  a  very  fine  golf 
course  is  hidden  off  behind  the  hills. 
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HL  A.  Elsberg 


Antique  Textiles 

OF    ALL    PERIODS 

in  large  yardages  and 

smaller  pieces 


Hangings  and  Furniture  Coverings 

For 

Early  American  Rooms 


FOR    DEALERS,   DECORATORS   AND    ARCHITECTS   ONLY 


40  EAST  34JJI  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Member  of  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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Pair  of  old  English  silver  entree  dishes,  with  warm- 
ers,   made    in    London     1834    by    Wm.    Bateman 


E.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

669  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Southampton  Miami  Beach  Palm  Beach 

Bar  Harbor 


X^nc  ^Tlight  before  Christmas 

place  all  through  the  house  . . .  charming 

gifts  of  Kittinger 
(Distinctive  furniture 


/I  ©  19JO,  Kittinger  Company 

^/JL  NEW  joy  on  Christmas!  . . .  along  with  those  more 
personal  gifts  for  each  member  of  the  family. . .  a  charm- 
ing piece  of  Period  Furniture.  Your  daughter's  room  or 
reading  corner  graced  with  a  comfortable  wing  chair, 
a  practical  bench  and  bookcase  desk  for  her  work  of  the 

year.  A  bookcase  or  revolving 
bookstand  for  the  living  room  or 
study. . .  perhaps  one  of  ourprac- 
tically  designed  coffee  tables  so 
useful  in  present-day  living. 

Even  though  skillfully  and 
staunchly  built  with  finest  solid 
Cabinetwoods  .  .  .  Walnut,  Ma- 
hogany, Oak  or  Maple  .  .  .  such 
gifts  are.-'  surprisingly  inex- 
pensive . . .  and  rare  indeed  is 
the  present  that  brings  such  de- 
lightful year-round  pleasure . . .  the  memo- 
ry of  the  giver  will  last  long  after  Christmas  'S 
Day  is  forgotten. 

This  Christmas . .  .why  not  give  something 
to  Beautify  the  Home?  Your  visit  to  one  of 
the  Kittinger  Showrooms  will  help  solve 
your  perplexing  gift  prob- 
lems ...  or  if  this  is  not  con- 
venient, we'll  gladly  send 
you  a  most  helpful  booklet 
of  splendid  furniture  sug- 
gestions  that  help  you 
establish  family  heirlooms. 
We  will  send  names  of  nearest 
Kittinger  dealers.  Address 
Kittinger  Company,  Dept.  410. 
N.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


SHOWROOMS 

Buffalo 
At  Factory,  1893  N    I  ImwoodAve. 

Chit  n.uo  1  os  Angelt  s 

453  East  Erie  St.  At  Factory,  1300  S.  Goodrich  Blvd 


New  York  City 
205  Easi  42d  St. 


/Kittingeij 

P  I  STI  N  C  TIVE  I 

{Furniture! 

KITTINGER 

X^  Distinctive  Furniture     v^>» 
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18TH     CENTURY 

LATE  18th  century  reproductions  in  fine  mahog- 
any form  this  tasteful  grouping.  The  chair 
seats  are  covered  in  figured  tapestry  of  small 
design.  The  pair  of  colorful  floral  paintings 
in   old   gold   frames   are  extremely  well  done. 


DECORATORS  AND  FURNISHERS 


th 


WILLIAM  WRIGHT 
COMPANY 

FISHER  BUILDING 


DETROIT 


re  Factory 
Leib  St. 


Workrooms 
2901  Jefferson  Ave.  E. 
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The  Lore  of  Grate  and  Fender 

(Continued  front  page  78) 
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Basket  grate  of  polished  steel,  designed  by  Robert  Adam. 
Oval  paterae  and  beading  of  studs  applied.  Flat  surface 
of  polisbed  steel  wing-  extending  to  front  supports  chased 
with  fine  arabesque  designs.  Courtesy  Victoria  and  Al- 
beit Museum 


bellished  with  rams"  heads  at  the  cor- 
ners and  swags  and  drops  of  husks  on 
the  sides — is  thoroughly  characteris- 
tic of  late  eighteenth  century  ele- 
gance. Such  stoves  as  these  were 
occasionally  used  in  halls  where  there 
were  no  fireplaces,  and  their  graceful 
forms  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  en- 
semble while  they  were  serving  a 
very  utilitarian  purpose. 

The  fender  is  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  the  grate.  It  was  seldom 
used  with  log  fires  built  low  down  on 
the  hearth:  when  the  fire  was  raised 
much  higher  in  a  grate,  the  fender 
became  a  necessary  safety  device  as 
well  as  an  aid  to  tidiness  in  keeping 
the  front  of  the  hearth  clean.  In  the 
late  eighteenth  century  it  came  to  be 
made  of  a  design,  usually  pierced  or 
fretted,  to  repeat  or  to  coincide  with 
the  design  of  the  apron  beneath  the 
grate.  The  shape  of  the  fender  va- 
ried. Sometimes  it  was  straight,  again 
it  was  straight  with  inward-curvine 
ends.  At  other  times  it  was  bowed  or 
had  a  serpentine  form.  With  the  more 
elaborate  grates  it  was  generally  of 
polished  steel  or  brass:  with  the  cast 
iron  hob  grates  it  was  often  of  cast 
iron,  decorated  with  motifs  similar  to 
those  on  the  cheeks  of  the  hobs. 

Short  length  billets  of  wood  as  well 
as  coal  can  be  satisfactorily  burned 
in  any  of  these  grates  of  eighteenth 


century  type,  so  that  there  is  neither 
inconvenience  nor  impropriety  in 
using  them  for  wood  fires  where  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  get  wood  of  a  suit- 
able length  and  size  to  be  placed 
across  andirons.  Oftentimes,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  wood  and  coal  were 
burned  together  in  basket  grates.  The 
hob  grates  were  usually  too  small  for 
wood. 

Whether  we  choose  to  use  grates 
and  fenders  of  eighteenth  century 
pattern,  or  whether  we  prefer  to 
essay  new  developments,  these  crea- 
tions of  Robert  Adam  and  his  con- 
temporary architects  will  always  re- 
main a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  freslifj' 
developments  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, but  we  may  confidently 
assume  that  the  open  fire  of  wood  or 
coal,  the  very  focus  and  symbol  of 
cheer  and  hospitality,  will  always  re- 
tain its  hold  on  human  affection. 
Modern  heating  systems  may  be 
more  than  efficient  in  supplying  all 
the  requisite  warmth,  but  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  unchanged 
nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  sight 
of  a  fire  actually  burning  on  the 
hearth.  We  all  have  a  sympathetic 
fellow  feeling  with  the  heathen  in  the 
Old  Testament  who  said  "Aha !  I  am 
warm.  I  have  seen  the  fire." 


La  Vierge  en  France 

(Continued  from  page  40  I 


individual  that  we  are  tempted  to 
look  upon  her  as  a  portrait:  through 
her  small,  slanting.  Japanese-like 
eyes,  a  look  filters,  full  of  an  anxious 
tenderness  which  seems  both  to  ca- 
ress and  protect  the  half-naked  Child 
who  gambols  with  the  care-free  hap- 
piness of  his  age. 

As  we  proceed  toward  the  XYIth 
Century,  it  is  mostly  the  Child  who 
gains  in  naturalness  and  suppleness: 
the   ancient    sculptors   depicted    him 


deprived  of  all  childish  charm.  It 
seems  that  at  this  time  art  discovers 
the  Child  as  he  is:  playful,  cuddling, 
restless.  The  sitting  Virgin  of  Reims 
still  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the 
Xllth  Century  Virgin  of  Majesty 
by  her  stiff  poise  and  the  dispro- 
portionate length  of  her  hands.  But 
what  a  difference  in  the  laughing 
Child  who  leans  backward  while,  like 
a  little  Bacchus,  he  clutches  in  his 
small  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes! 
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ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  and  FITMENTS 
byS.  S.  SILVERS  CO.,  Inc. 
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HE  shops  of  NAT  LEWIS  are  highly  successful  in 
catering  to  milady  in  the  tempo  of  today. 

Modern  design  and  modern  woodwork  with  ex- 
quisite inlays  of  rare  woods  form  a  background  that  has 
been  carefully  keyed  with  the  originality  of  these  de- 
lightful shops,  to  give  added  interest  to  their  offerings. 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  value  our  special- 
ized experience  can  add  to  retail  merchandising,  by  so 
directing  beauty  and  originality,  that  they  will  focus 
directly  on  better  display  and  more  effective  selling. 

If  you  are  planning  on  a  new  store,  office  or  panel- 
ed room,  let  our  representative  consult  with  you  and 
your  architect. 

oW.  5  3  IL  V  LE  LK  &  c« 

INCOK.rOR.ATlD 

}5o    Butler    Street    ■»    -,    Brooklyn, N.Y. 

TtUphont:  N  E  Vinj    2}  I  6 

«  C  M     vIOKS      OF      DISTINCTIVE      BUSINESS      HOMES  » 


gantua — if   you    get    what    I    mean. 

"Once  in  a  Lifetime"'  was  written 
by  Moss  Hart  and  George  F.  Kauf- 
man. They  have  done  a  job  that  is 
so  hilarious,  so  gorgeous,  so  laughter- 
compelling  that  if  you  have  heart 
disease  stay  away.  Kaufman  himself 
does  a  splendid  piece  of  acting  as  the 
weary  playwright  who,  imported 
from  New  York,  waits  on  chairs  for 
three  months  to  begin  to  write  (I 
know  this  is  no  exaggeration,  having 
been  through  it). 

The  talkies  have  just  come  in. 
Three  vaudeville  saps  in  New  York 
hit  the  trail  for  Moronia  to  teach  the 
actors  how  to  breathe  rhythmically 
and  speak  through  their  mouths. 
When  they  get  there  the  fun  begins. 
We  behold  the  flummery,  the  monkey- 
shines,  the  chestiness,  the  illiteracy, 
the  skunk-and-raccoon  English  of  the 
Magnates,  the  bunk,  junk,  punk, 
mush,  gush,  slush,  lungs,  lunacy  and 
larceny  of  the  whole  game. 

Hart  and  Kaufman  have  done  a 
Daumier. 

Hugh  O'Connell  as  the  sap  who 
eats  nuts  day  and  night  and  becomes 
the  supervisor  of  the  studio  because 
he  has  the  least  intelligence  is  sim- 
ply button-busting. 

Then  there  are  Jean  Dixon  as  the 
rhythmic  breathing  expert,  Charles 
Halton  as  Herman  Glogauer,  the 
billion-dollar  ex-fur-and-plush  movie 
magnate  (quite  recognizable,  but  let 
us  be  charitable),  and  many  others 
who  are  all  amazingly  good  in  "a 
great  field  for  a  man  out  there  who 
could  turn  out  the  wrong  picture." 
And  they  do — which  is  the  final  crash, 
while  the  idiotic  genius  from  the  East 
orders  the  studio  torn  down:  it's  good 
publicity. 
"the  solid  south" 

Richard  Bennett  is  the  whole  show 
— or  nearly  so — in  this  broad,  burb- 
ling caricature  of  the  bunk,  bluster 
and  ballyhoo  inherent  in  an  unrecon- 
structed Southern  gentleman,  living 
amid  corn-mule  jags,  seedy  surround- 
ings, and  still  fighting  with  Lee,  al- 
though he  never  smelled  battle-pow- 
der in  his  life. 

"The  Solid  South"  is  by  Lawton 
Campbell  and  is  keenly  entertaining 
and  certainly  a  recognizable  picture 
of  the  South,  with  its  thieving  ne- 
groes, its  drawling,  lackadaisical 
women  and  its  traditional  mediaeval 
moral  code — even  unto  this  day.  It's 
a  kind  of  "Abie's  Irish  Rose''  of  the 
South  and  the  North. 

Richard  Bennett  does  the  best 
thing  he  has  ever  done.  As  the  gin- 
and  julep-drinking,  yowling,  humbug- 
stuffed  "Major"  Bruce  Fallonsby  he 
has  contrived  a  characterization  that 
is  new  to  the  modern  stage — played 
farcically,  as  this  is — and  ought  to  last 
as  long  as  Bill  Jones  in  "Lightnin'." 

"ONE,  TWO,  THREE" 

Arthur  Byron  is  the  whole  show  in 
this  play,  "One,  Two,  Three,"  by 
Ferenc  Molnar.  For  over  one  hour 
and  a  quarter,  constantly  on  the 
stage,  he  issues  a  stream  of  orders 
that  would  have  made  a  rag  of  Na- 
poleon, He  turns  a  pediculous  chauf- 
feur into  a  prince,  has  doctors  and 
lawyers  forging  anything  he  wants. 
and  generally  kept  me  in  roars  of 
laughter— brain-chuckles  at  the  fierce 
wit.  belly-laughter  at  the  absurdities, 
and.  finally,  caused  me  to  stand  up 
and  applaud  not  only  the  greatest 
role  in  this  actor's  career  but  one  of 
the  most  lancinating  satires  ever 
written    on    what    we    are    about    to 


look    up    to — or    tumble    into — ontf^l 
fine  morning:   the  financial-dictator- 
messiah  of  the  whole  planet. 

There  is  also  a  good  curtain-raiser 
by  Molnar,  "The  Violet",  which  was 
mainly  memorable  for  Ruth  Gordon's 
fine  work  as  a  necking  chorus  girl.  It 
is  mirth  in  a  theatrical  producer's  of- 
fice,  and   I   enjoyed   it   hugely  also. 

Something    different — for    intelli- 
gent brains. 
"mr.  gilhooley" 

Jed  Harris,  the  producer  of  this 
play  adapted  from  a  novel  by  Liam 
O'Flaherty,  is  doing  great  things  for 
the  theatre.  He  has  a  rare  sense  of 
.  the  beautiful.  He  has  moved  up  to 
the  head  of  the  few  producers  who 
love  the  theatre  as  a  thing  of  Magic, 
Irony,  Pity  and  Terror. 

"Mr.  Gilhooley"  is  the  beauty  that 
all  real  artists  sense  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  commonplace.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  Dubliner,  an  elderly  bachelor,  with 
some  little  money,  a  good  drinker, 
somewhat  respectable,  simple- 
hearted,  and  totally  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  women.  He  meets  outside  of 
a  Dublin  barroom  a  girl  whom  he 
takes  to  his  room  because  she  is 
homeless  and  starving.  She  is  not  a 
prostitute,  but  is  in  love  with  an- 
other man  who  has  played  fast-and- 
loose  with  her.  Gilhooley  keeps  the 
girl,  and  they  go  on  living  as  man 
and  wife  until  one  night  he  strangles 
her  to  death  and  shoots  himself. 

The  beauty  of  the  play  lies  in  the 
characterization  of  Arthur  Sinclair 
as  Gilhooley — the  recurrent  awaken- 
ings and  subsidences  of  his  jealousy 
for  the  other  shadowy  lover,  his 
simple-mindedness,  his  rough  ten-^ 
derness,  and  the  awakening  of  the" 
brute  in  him  when  he  discovers  his 
woman  has  had  a  rendezvous  with 
the  other  man — a  powerful,  tragic 
scene.  Sinclair  (the  former  Paycock 
in  "Juno  and  the  Paycock")  is  a 
great   actor.   His  secret  is  restraint. 

Helen  Hayes,  as  the  girl,  was  still 
the  charming  witch.  But  her  charac- 
ter portrayal  is  hazy  and  not  as  vivid 
as  Sinclair's  Gilhooley. 

"MRS.     MOONLIGHT-' 

No,  Mr.  Benn  W.  Levy,  you,  I 
regret  to  say,  have  not  the  magic  of 
Barrie.  But  neither  has  A.  A.  Milne, 
or  any  one  else. 

"Mrs.  Moonlight"  is  a  compound 
of  "Peter  Pan"  and  "Mary  Rose," 
a  sticky,  viscid,  mawkish  compound. 
And  weep!  Why,  even  I — a  hard- 
boiled  old  sinner — wept.  Tears  flow 
like  Scotch  at  a  bootleggers'  con- 
vention. 

But  I  must  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
woman  who  compels  this  colossal 
lachrymosal  inundation — Edith  Bar- 
rett, as  Sarah  Moonlight,  who  is 
cursed  for  some  reason  or  other  with 
eternal  youth.  She  leaves  home  be- 
cause she  believes  her  husband  is  in 
love  with  her  sister,  comes  back 
again  in  1808.  and  again  in  1028.  But 
no  one  knows  her.  They  believe  she 
is    dead. 

All  of  which  is  in  my  eye,  Betty 
Martin.  But  the  luscious  sweetness 
of  Miss  Barrett,  her  moonlit  beauty, 
her  swooning  ethereality  compel  us 
all  to  weep,  especially  at  the  final 
curtain,  when  she  and  her  ninety- 
year-old  husband  die  together  a  la 
Bertha  M.  Clay  and  Old  Man  Godey. 
What  the  play  lacks  is — intelligence,    f 

But  it  is  finely  acted.  And  the 
most  perfect  bit  is  done  by  Leo  G. 
Carroll  as  a  Tesman-like  lover  and 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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RARE   OLD   PAIR   OF  QUEEN   ANNE  MIRRORS 
Pictures  painted  on  the  mirrors 


THESE   ARE    OF   BRILLIANT    COLOURING 

The  walnut  frames  are  original  and  untouched 

Size  ny2  x  25 


ANTIQUES    WITH 
A    WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE 


LOUIS  JOSEPH 

14   NEWBURY    STREET 
BOSTON 

Almost  opposite  the  Ritz  Carlton 


ANTIQUES  PRICED 

MOST 

MODERATELY 


m a  r i n  ess    .    .    . 

Expressed    in    the   simplicity   of   straight    lines    ...    in 
metal,  bakelite  and  glass. 

I        SALMON-TREITEL     CO.,     INC. 
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Cassidy  Company 

INCORPORATED 

"Designers    and   ^Manufacturers    of  Lighting    Fixtures 
Since    1867 

101   PARK  AVENUE   AT  FORTIETH    STREET 
NEW    YORK   CITY 
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GLORIOUS 
PRIVILEGE 

Christmas  giving  may  not  be  ig- 
nored but  precious  pieces  of 
Rookwood  from  one  dollar  and  a 
half  up  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem economically. 

Rookwood  gifts  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements in  quality  and  price 
will  be  found  at  the  following 
stores: 

Tiffany  and  Company,  Jewelers.  New  York  City;  B.  Altman  and  Company, 
New  York  City;  Frederick  Loeser  and  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Straw- 
bridge  A  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chicago; 
Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Schervee  Studios,  Inc.,  Boston;  L.  B.  King  and 
Company,  Detroit;  Brock  and  Company,  Los  Angeles;  Dulin  and  Martin, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Frederick  and  Nelson,  Seattle.  A  store  of  similar  quality 
represents  the  pottery  exclusively  in  your  city.  We  invite  your  direct  inquiry. 

Rook  wood  Pottery 

Cincinnati 


THIS     MARK 
IS    ON     EVERY    PIECE 
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husband  of  Mrs.  Moonlights  daugh- 
ter. It  is  simply  a  masterpiece  of 
vacuity — and  hilarious.  Guy  Standing 
was  Mr.  Moonlight.  Haidee  Wright 
as  an  old  servant  was  not  at  her  best 
— an  oil  portrait  with  too  much  oil. 
Mais  cheerio! — public  weeping  has 
come  back! 

"tke  greeks  had  a  word  for  it" 

This  is  a  glittering-gaudy  play  by 
the  uneven  Zoe'  Akins.  It  bounces, 
amuses,  grows  dull,  leaps  like  a  foun- 
tain and  gets  dishwatery;  but  fills 
in  an  evening,  not  in  a  new  way,  but 
unyawningly.  in  the  main. 

It's  all  about  three  elegant,  high- 
class  but  catty  gold-diggers.  Cham- 
pagne flows  like  Hippocrene  from  the. 
O'Sullivan  rubber  heels  of  Pegasus. 
Money  is  counted  out — thousands 
— like  Midas  gone  dotty.  Pianists, 
bankers  and  bankers'  sons  circle 
around  the  three  kept  New  York 
horizontals. 

Ach! — they  talk,  and  quarrel,  and 
yowl  and  what-not.  do  all  these  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  story.  La  Zoe  just 
shows  you  life,  you  know — just  life, 
or  what  have  you?  The  luxury  sets 
would  break  the  heart  of  Eddy 
Goulding.  They  are  by  Livingston 
Piatt. 

Muriel  Kirkland.  of  "Strictly  Dis- 
honorable" fame,  as  Polaire  carried 
the  honors  of  the  evening  proudly. 
In  fact,  they  are  all  pretty  good. 
Zest — that's  the  word  for  this  play. 
About  the  Greek  word  of  the  title, 
I  know  nothing.  They  say  the  secret 
is  locked  for  aye  in  the  buxom  bosom 
of  La   Zoe. 

"xix A  rosa" 

Once  in  a  while  it  happens.  What? 
Why,  a  delightful  combination  of 
old  style  melodrama — wild  bandits, 
flashing  knives,  fiery  Latins,  and  that 
superb  battle-arrayed  sex-madness 
that  hangs  its  lingerie  out  on  the 
Equator. 

Otto  Harbach,  Irving  Caesar  and 
that  real  popular  magician,  Sigmund 
Romberg,  did  it  at  the  Majestic  un- 
der the  God  bless  you!  of  Jake  and 
Lee.  In  a  word,  "Xina  Rosa."  which 
is  both  the  name  of  a  mine  in  Peru 
and  a  girl  in  Peru,  is  the  first  real 
musical  dramatic  hit  of  the  season. 
And  if  you  want  to  be  thrilled, 
amused  and  titillated  with  good  music 
that  almost  reaches  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  angles,  with  a  superb, 
fire-eating,  I'11-stab-you-to-the-heart 
caste,  see  "Xina  Rosa."  The  story  is 
really  continuous,  the  humor  is  curi- 
ously new,  and  the  settings  by  Wat- 
son  Barratt  are  superb. 

Leonard  Ceeley  as  the  Big  Black- 
Hearted  Villain  who  tries  to  get  Xina 
Rosa  from  the  American  mine  fore- 
man easily  carried  the  show.  In  act- 
ing and  voice  he  shook  the  rafters. 
And  there's  Armida.  the  daintiest, 
coyest,  tiniest  bit  of  male-juggling 
femininity  you  ever  saw,  with  Guy 
Robertson,  Ethelind  Terry  (a  good 
Xina  Rosa),  Jack  Sheehan  and 
others.  The  chorus  is  superb  and  the 
Incan  religious  ceremony  dazzling. 
"Xina  Rosa"  is  good  for  a  year — 
don't  miss  it  if  you're  just  human. 

"A    FAREWELL    TO    ARMS" 

"A  Farewell  to  Arms"  was  made 
by  Laurence  Stallings  from  Ernest 
Hemingway's  famous  novel.  I  had  not 
read  the  novel,  so  in  spite  of  the  great 
power,  the  undoubted  pathos,  the  ro- 
mantic glamor  of  the  play  I  felt  that 
it  had  been  made  from  a  book.  I 
always  have  the  feeling  in  dramatized 
novels  that  I  am  turning  pages. 


But  that  aside.  "A  Farewell  ro 
Arms"  is  a  competent  job.  It  is  ^  ,e 
story,  as  you  probably  know,  of  Lieu- 
tenant Henry,  an  American  in  the 
Italian  Army,  and  Catherine  Barkley, 
an  English  nurse.  Her  first  lover  died 
in  France  after  Catherine  had  refused 
to  give  herself  to  him,  so  when  Henry 
asks  she  gives  herself  freely  because 
of  remorse  and  out  of  pity  for  sex- 
hungry  soldiers.  A  passionate  love 
grows  out  of  this,  and  Catherine  and 
her  baby  die  in  childbirth  during  the 
dreadful  disaster  to  the  Italian  armies 
at  Caporetto.  Lieutenant  Henry  lies 
stretched  over  her  corpse.  The  war  be 
hanged!  Italy  and  America  be 
damned! — the  woman  he  loves  is 
dead! 

It  is  all  tremendously  gripping,  ef- 
fective and  sometimes  heart-break- 
ing. The  honors  of  the  evening  go  to 
Crane  Wilbur,  as  Rinaldo.  a  drinking, 
cynical  Italian  officer,  also  in  love 
with  Catherine  but  whose  friendship 
for  the  American  Lieutenant  is 
stronger.  Wilbur  in  depicting  his 
laughing-crying  sacrifice  and  his 
mothering  of  his  friend,  Lieutenant 
Henry,  when  the  latter  is  wounded, 
does  some  superb  acting. 

Elissa  Landi  was  emotionally  ef- 
fective as  Catherine.  Glenn  Anders 
as  Lieutenant  Henry  still  has  his 
throaty,  sobbing  whine  with  him.  It 
spoils  all  he  does.  The  smaller  humor- 
ous parts  were  handled  well  by  Carrie 
Lowe  and  Armand  Cortez. 
"pine  axd  dandy" 

Will  Rogers  passes.  Comes  Joe 
Cook! 

The  latter  is  the  most  remarkable 
piece  of  nonsense  ever  concocted  by 
Mamma   Xature   in   her   drunken«4 
mood. 

Down  with  the  Intelligentsia !  Up 
with  Joe  Cook! — he's  grotesque, 
cock-eyed,  non  compos  mentis, 
cracked,  far-gone,  silly.  He's  got  bats 
in  his  belfry,  a  louse  in  his  cerebel- 
lum. He  was  born  in  Bedlam.  He'll 
die  in  Pandemonium.  He  is,  in  a 
word,  the  funniest  psychological  jack- 
ass on  the  stage. 

"Fine  and  Dandy"  was  written  by 
Monsignor  Don  Og.  Stewart.  But  the 
stuff  that  knocked  us  all  into  silly 
screams  of  laughter  was  this  feller  Joe 
Cook.  I  tell  you  the  man  is  an  amaz- 
ing throw   of  Xature. 

You'll  lose  your  shirt  fighting  to 
get  in.  It's  worth  it.  Sell  your  pants 
and  go  laughter-mad  with  Joe  Cook 
in  these  tragic  terrible  times. 

Let    us   thank    Ialdabaoth   of   the 
Seven  Heavens  for  our  clowns! 
"the  greex  cockatoo" 

The  only  new  thing  up  to  this  writ- 
ing at  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic  Rep- 
ertory is  Schnitzler's  "The  Green 
Cockatoo,"  a  story  a  la  Pagliacci  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  a  one- 
act  curtain-raiser,  and  somehow — I 
know  not  why — seemed  out  of  place 
in  this  house  of  placid  comedy,  ro- 
mance  and   tragedy. 

But  from  a  playing  point  of  view 
it  was  done  well — too  well.  I  think, 
as  the  ironical  qualities  of  this  piece 
of  Schnitzler  claptrap  were  lost  in 
boisterousness.  Jacob  Ben-Ami  was 
the  actor-husband,  and  he  was  roar- 
ingly  emphatic. 

Why  Schnitzler?  To  me  he  is  the 
bunk.  He  is  a  Teuton  trying  to  think 
like  a  Latin. 

"PRIXCESS    CHARMING" 

Do  not  ask  me  what  the  plot  is 
about.  It's  as  old  as  Owen  Davis'  first 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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A  charming  epergne  of  dignified  simplicity  with  pla- 
teau. London  1810.  It  exemplifies  the  attractive 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS  found  at  the  Wyler  Galleries. 

Old  Englislh  Silver  *  Reproductions 
wels  *  Old   CMoa  *  Ofojjets  d'Art 

WYLER 

713  MADISON  AVENUE 

At  63rd  Street     NEW  YORK 

LONDON,    1-4  Carlton  St.,  Lower  Regent  St.,  SW1  ENGLAND 
Members  of  the  Antique    anil  Decorative  Arts  League,  Inc. 
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A.  MARCHAND 


Lighti 


680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Chicago  Showroom:   820   Tower  Court 


Courtesy  F.  H.  Latimorc,  Los  An, teles 

Now  Available  in  Any  Width  up  to 
Twenty-Four  Feet  ♦  .  .  Seamless! 

■_UXURIOUS  Greysolon  has  been  declared  by  rug 
experts  to  be  the  finest  floor  covering  made — imported  or 
domestic.  You  can  now  have  this  gorgeous  floor  covering 
seamless  in  any  width  up  to  twenty-four  feet.  Greysolon 
tufted  rugs  are  unique.  They  are  unlike  any  other  rugs 
or  carpets.  The  unusually  rich  texture  is  created  by  a 
pile  ->i  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  588  yarn  ends  to  the 
square  inch.  There  are  no  stock  patterns  of  Greysolon. 
Every  rug  is  a  special  order  executed  in  designs  and 
colors  furnished  by  you  or  your  decorator.  Our  making 
this  exquisite  fabric  in  a  twenty-four  foot  width  offers 
far  greater  range  of  decorative  possibilities — for  less 
money.  Greysolon  carpet  offers  unlimited  color  possibil- 
ities and  can  be  ordered  in  any  size  or  shape,  making 
it  particularly  useful  in  carpeting  the  odd  shaped  room. 
There  is  no  waste  due  to  cutouts.  You  pay  only  for  the 
finished  measurements.  This  is  truly  a  radical  departure 
in  rug  making.  Deliveries  can  usually  be  made  within 
six  weeks  from  the  day  your  order  is  received.  Ask  your 
decorator  or  dealer  to  show  you  samples  of  Greysolon — 
the  floor  covering  of  real  character. 

GREYSOLON  DIVISION 

Wool  Tufted  Rugs  and  Carpets 

THE   KLEARFLAX   LINEN    LOOMS,   Inc. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

295   Fif;h  Avenue.   New  York  City 
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Gifts  of  pottery  inspire  delight  at  your 
thoughtfulness  .  .  .  and  the  good  taste 
of  your  choice.  Pottery  is  always  so  fasci- 
nating .  .  .  particularly  the  new  creations  by 
Roseville  pictured  here  .  .  .  which  lend  them- 
selves to  so  many  charming  decorative  uses 
in  the  home. 

When  you  give  pottery,  too,  you  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  that  has  moved 
givers  of  gifts  throughout  all  time.  Kings 
have  conferred  pottery  as  a  special  mark  of 
honor  and  since  the  days  of  the  ancients  it 
has  passed  between  friends  at  customary  times 
of  rejoicing. 

Charm  of  contour  and  beauty  of  color 
impel  one  to  choose  Roseville  bowls,  jars, 
vases  and  candlesticks  .  .  .  The  loving  crafts- 
manship with  which  they  are  fashioned  is 
sure  to  capture  the  heart  of  the  recipient! 

There  is  an  entrancing  variety  of  sizes, 
shapes  and  designs  in  Roseville  Pottery  .  .  . 
and  the  prices  are  so  modest!  Ask  to  see  the 
Roseville  displays  at  leading  gift  shops  and 
department  stores. 

Gifts  of  charm  are  shown  in  the  booklet, 
"Pottery" .    Write  for  your  free  copy. 

THE  ROSEVILLE  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Zanesvillc,  Ohio 

RO/EVILLE 
POTTERY 


Silver  Beakers  and  Glass  Goblets 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


type  are  formed  from  a  small  piece 
of  hot  glass  fitted  to  the  end  of  the 
stem  and  fashioned  by  what  is  known 
as  a  "foot-stick".  For,  by  maintaining 
a  high  temperature  in  the  "metal",  as 
glass  is  known  in  the  factories,  and 
twisting  the  globule  continually,  the 
plain  circular  foot  is  produced  by 
pressing  the  foot-stick  against  the.  hot 
glass  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
turner  holds  his  chisel  against  a  re- 
volving section  of  wood. 

Deep  rounded  goblets  of  the  style 
aptly  called  "comfortable"',  owing  to 
their  capacity  to  hold  beer,  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  coco-nuts  formerly 
mounted  in  silver  and  raised  on  silver 
stems.  Numerous  examples  of  the' . 
coco-nut  cups  exist  today,  some  of 
them  being  more  than  three  centuries 
old.  Other  glass  goblets,  equally 
capacious,  are  a  carry-over  from  the 
ostrich  egg  while  those  with  the 
straight  sides,  rounded  bottom  and 
wider  at  the  rim  were  made  of  silver 
and  in  general  use  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

Some  time  ago  a  collection  of  old 
glass  was  disposed  of  and  among  the 
numerous  examples  were  early  gob- 
lets which  plainly  illustrated  the  un- 
broken connection  of  our  table  glass 
to  the  old  wine  cups  and  to  the  vari- 
ous natural  shapes.  There  were  drink- 
ing glasses  made  in  Holland,  colored 
Bohemian  and  Venetian.  English  and 
French.  Not  a  few  of  the  goblets 
had  hemispherical  bowls,  but  even 
these  reveal  some  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct relation  to  the  old  horn,  which 
goes  to  show  how  consistently  this 
shape  has  endured.  Some  others  had 
the  mazer  bowl  outline  which  also 
persists,  combined  with  the  horn 
shape,  to  the  present  day.  For  if 
Derhaps  lost  sight  of,  the  mediaeval 
wood  drinking  bowl  remains  in  the 
gracefully  rounded  bottoms  while  the 
rims  take  the  flaring  or  slightly  out- 
turned  form  developed  from  the  horn 
by  the  silversmiths. 

As  the  craftsmen  became  more 
skilled,  they  experimented  with  the 
original  shapes.  In  this  respect  the 
glass-blowers  have  always  been  offered 
a  particularly  wide  scope  and  their 
adaptations  and  variations  are  evi- 
dent in  the  numerous  styles  of  table 
glass  which  are  obtainable  today.  And 
as  we  trace  the  evolution,  it  is  plain 


that  the  object  of  these  men  was2,oi 
produce  graceful  curves  rather  thrm 
the  severe  straight  lines  dictated  by 
the  old  horn  beakers.  One  remark- 
ably pleasing  and  aesthetic  type  of 
stemmed  glasses  has  the  deep  bowl 
and  the  wide  rim  tapering  with  an 
incurved  line  to  a  smaller  rounded 
bottom.  While  this  resembles  the  un- 
dulating pyriform  found  with  English 
ISth  Century  silver  coffee  pots,  cream 
jugs  and  other  articles,  the  bowl  of 
the  stemmed  glasses  exhibits  a  deci- 
ded influence  gained  from  the  horn. 
"Certain  shapes  are  to  some  extent 
restricted  to  particular  nations  or 
localities  but  the  horn  has  been  uni- 
versal from  earliest  ages.  In  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France,  Spain  as  well 
as  in  America  and  England  it  per- 
sists in  the  silver,  the  pottery,  the 
glass  and  even  in  the  porcelain  ves- 
sels. Throughout  Colonial  times  in 
our  own  country,  it  was  especially 
prevalent,  silver  beakers  with  flat 
bottoms  or  raised  on  trumpet  feet  in 
addition  to  mugs  and  tankards  all  fol- 
lowing the  tapering  outline  of  the 
section  cut  from  the  buffalo  and  ox 
horns.  And  there  are  coffee  pots  of 
the  plainer  form  popular  in  the  early 
ISth  Century  yet  familiar  to  many  of 
us  in  the  old  kitchens,  which  were 
really  the  horn  shape  with  the  wide 
end  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  coffee 
pot. 

Among  the  many  horn-shaped  cups 
recalling  early  American  silversmiths 
were  twelve  plain  camp  cups  used  by 
General  Washington  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary campaign.  These  were  made 
by  Edmund  Milne  of  Philadelphia 
whose  account  is  of  more  than  passin? 
interest.  Washington  supplied  Mi]§\ 
with  16  silver  dollars  which  were 
melted  down  to  make  the  camp  cups. 
Silver  was  worth  considerably  more 
then  than  at  present  for  the  coins 
when  melted  weighed  some  14  ounces 
and  the  metal  that  remained  after 
the  work  was  finished  was  credited 
to  Washington  at  twenty  shillings  and 
sixpence  ($5.00)  an  ounce. 

These  particular  cups  are  too 
severe  in  outline  to  be  attractive  as 
a  pattern  for  table  glass,  but  there  are 
numbers  of  silver  beakers  and  goblets 
which  were  fashioned  by  American 
silversmiths  which  have  been  used  as 
models  for  glass. 
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play,  which,  vou  know,  was  'The 
Rivals." 

But  "Princess  Charming"  is  a  mus- 
ical and  dancing  winner. 

It  was  done  by  the  late  Jack  Don- 
ahue from  Hungarian  sources,  and 
as  put  on  by  Connolly  &  Swanstrom 
it  is  really  a  pleasant  way  of  idling 
away  a  non-gin  evening. 

The  blue  ribbons  go  to  the  dancing 
of  the  Albcrtina  Rasch  Ballet.  These 
Rasch  girls  especially  as  high-born 
ladies  are  about  faultless  in  their  own 
pretty  way. 

The  sonsrs  will  become  well  known 
— and  there's  Victor  Moore  for  com- 
edy and  George  Grossmith  as  a 
Kins.  Que-voulez-vous? 

BRIEFLY    TOLD 

"Girl  Crazy."  with  "fresh"  Gersh- 
win music.  If  vou  like  Gershwin  (I 


prefer   Beethoven),   you*ll  like   this. 

"Frankie  and  Johnnie."  The  old 
folk  ballad  done  garishly  and  flam- 
boyantly. A  hodge-podge  of  Early 
West    lithographs. 

"Blind  Mice."  Nineteen  women 
and  no  men.  Among  the  women  is 
Winifred  Lenihan.  I  fainted  away. 
But  it  isn"t  a  bad  sort  of  play  for 
the  ladies,  in  a  "residential  club  for 
self-supporting  girls."  An  illegal  op- 
eration, the  second  I  had  to  sit 
through  in  two  weeks.  Beauty,  where- 
to art  thou  fled! 

"Three's  a  Crowd."  A  new  revue — 
tuneful,  snappy.  Howard  Dietz  is  the 
Aeschylus  of  this  opus. 

"Brown  Buddies"  All  negro.  Main^j 
ly  remarkable  for  the  dancing  of  Bill 
Robinson.  A  negro  show  and  a  Har- 
lem  show  are   two  different   things 
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HOUJEHOLD    CAN 
/ 

BE  /ERENELY  ON 
TIME  WITH   A 


General  Electric  Clock 


^\  hat  a  joy  to  have  a  clock  you  know 
is  right!  A  General  Electric  Clock 
running  precisely  on  time  by  elec- 
tricity brings  peace  and  order  to  your 
household. 

Nobody  at  breakfast  gets  nervous 
indigestion  for  fear  of  missing  the 
seven-forty.  The  children  are  off  to 
school  with  minutes  to  spare.  All  the 
demands  upon  your  time  seem  easier 
to  meet.  The  course  of  life  runs 
smoother. 

The  General  Electric  Clock  has  no 
springs  to  wind,  no  escapement  to  oil 
or  repair,  no  pendulum  to  require  a 
level  clock  base.  You  can  place  it 
anywhere  and  depend  upon  it  for 
time  that's  exact. 

Attach  its  cord  at  any  ordinary  light- 
ing outlet.  It  runs  year  after  year  on 
the  accurately  timed  impulses  of  the 


same  alternating  current  that 
lights  your  lamps,  browns  your 
toast  and  runs  your  radio. 

Every  General  Electric  Clock 
is  powered  with  the  famous  Tele- 
chron  motor,  so  each  possesses 
the  same  dependability. 

Any  General  Electric  Clock  is 
a  delightful  Christmas  gift.  A  de- 
scriptive booklet  tells  you  about 
them  all.  Why  not  send  for  it 
TODAY? 


A  variety  of  Styles,  some  with 
chimes.  A  choice  for  any  room 
in  the  house  — tiny  bedside  time- 
pieces with  softly  lighted  faces  to 
stately  grandfather  clocks. 

$9.75  to  $375 

No  special  wiring  is  required  for 
General  Electric  Clocks.  But  the 
modern  way  to  provide  for  them  w  hen 
you  build  or  remodel  your  home  is 
to  install  a  General  Electric  Wiring 
System.  Then  you  ran  have  clock 
outlets  in  every  room. 


Section  T-90U    Merchandise  Department 
General  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  the  booklet  "Time  o'  Day" 
that  tells  about  General  Electric  Clocks. 

Name 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 

CLOCK 

Regulated  by  comparison  with  Naval  Observatory  radio  time  signals 

MERCHANDISE  DEPARTMENT,   GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  BRIDGEPORT,  COW. 


Learn  both  together  at  home  I 


Period  and 
Modernistic 
Interior 
Decorating 


in  your  spare  time,  easily,  through  this  very 
wonderful  combined  Course 

The  Arts  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course  in   Interior   Decoration 


A  course  of  study  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value 
to  every  man  and  %voman  ivho  genuinely  cares  for 
a  beautifid  home,  whether  large  or  small,  lavish 
or  modest. 

— a  course  of  tremendous  practical  and  cultural  value;  a  course 
that  will  enrich  your  life,  and  that  will  help  you  greatly  and  add 
greatly  to  your  pleasure  in  all  the  furnishing  and  decorating  you 
do  in  your  own  home  whether  you  employ  a  professional  decora' 
tor  or  not:  a  course  that  will  open  the  doors  to  a  fascinating  and 
profitable  career  if  you  desire  one;  a  course  that  you  can  take  at 
your  own  convenience,  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time, 
and  complete  in  less  than  one  year;  and,  finally,  a  course  that 
will  repay  its  small  cost  a  thousand  times  over. 

And  in  one  respect  at  least  we  believe  this  course  is  absolutely 
unique  among  all  courses  of  study — there  isn't  a  dull  or  tedious 
minute  in  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  begin- 
ning to  end:  you  will  find  studying  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task. 


FOR  the  past  twelve  years  Arts  £•?  Decoration  magazine  has  been  con' 
ducting  the  most  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home  study 
course  in  Period  interior  decorating  in  existence.  For  the  past  two  years 
it  has  also  been  conducting  an  authoritative,  complete  and  thorough  home 
study  course  in  Modernistic  interior  decorating.  Until  now  the  modern- 
istic course  has  been  separate  from,  and  supplementary  to,  the  course  in 
Period  or  Historic  Styles  of  Decoration. 

We  have  recently  combined  these  two  courses,  at  only  a  slight  increase 
in  the  price  originally  charged  for  the  Period  course  alone.  Consequently, 
with  only  one  enrollment,  and  at  very  little  greater  cost,  you  will  now 
receive  complete  training  in  both  Modernistic  decorating  and  Period 
decorating,  and  in  the  same  length  of  time  heretofore  required  for  the 
Period  training  alone.  It  therefore  becomes  the  least  costly  course  of  its 
kind,  if  comparison  is  made,  as  it  should  be.  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
receive  in  return  for  what  you  pay. 

Modernistic  decoration  has  grown  steadily  in  favor,  and  its  vogue  is 
increasing.  No  other  style  of  decoration  is  as  easily  and  as  frequently 
abused  and  misused.  Consequently  a  sound  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  of  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations,  has  become  essential  not  only 
to  the  professional  decorator  but  to  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  decorat- 
ing as  well. 

The  Course 

now  consists  of  2  4  lessons  in  Period  decorating  and  6  lessons  in  Modernistic  decorating, 
each  lesson  a  lavishly  illustrated,  beautifully  printed  booklet;  a  set  of  3  textbooks  that 
would  alone  cost  $13.00  if  bought  in  a  store;  .in J  a  set  of  samples  ol  the  principal  kinds 
of  fabric  used  in  upholstering.  The  6  Modernistic  lessons  will  be  given  with  the  final  6 
lessons  of  the  Period  course.  The  course  should  be  taken  in  48  weeks.  You  can  take 
it  in   24   weeks  if  you  are   willing  to  study   hard  enough. 


Approved    as    n    correspondence    School 

under  the  Inns  of  thp  Statr  of  /Veto  York. 
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Send  for  beautiful  Brochure  -  -  -   Free 


\rt-  &  Decoration  Home  Study 
Course    in   Interior    Decoration 
578  Madison  Ave.,  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
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December  1930 
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Send  me  your  new  free  brochure  and  folder 
describing  your  combined  Period  and  Mod- 
ern course. 

Name    

Address    
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MAY  BE  OBTAINED   AT   UNUSUAL   REDUCTIONS 

IN    OUR 


The  House  of  Lans  announces  for  a  limited  time  only  a  Price 
Readjustment  Sale  covering  their  entire  world-famed  collection 
of  authenticated  antiques  and  old  world  pieces  constructed  of  an- 
tique wood  in  the  old  Guild  manner. 

Included  in  this  sale  are  exquisite  pieces  bought  from  old 
European  estates  and  chateaux — favorite  collections  sacrificed 
by  owners  owing  to  conditions  abroad — lovely  objects  secured  at 
unusually  low  prices  in  various  corners  of  Europe.  You  are  in- 
vited to  walk  through  our  galleries  and  view  these  and  other 
beautiful  objects  now  on  sale. 

WE   LIST   BELOW   A   FEW    OF   THE  MANY   PIECES: 


walnut:    formerly    $75    to    $450. 
Now  reduced  to   $30  to   $175. 


Mahogany  and  walnut  flat  top 
writing  desks,  with  leather  etched 
or  wood  tops:  formerly  $550  to 
$1800.  Now  reduced  to  $200  to 
$600. 

Chests  of  drawers — formerly 
$150  to  $900.  Now  reduced  to 
$75    to   $+00. 

Antique  Spode,  Rockingham, 
Worcester,  Crown   Derby  dessert 


services — formerly  $600.  Now 
reduced  to  $125  to  $275. 

V 

Collection  of  odd  pieces  of  an- 
tique  Lowestoft   china  from   $15 

to  $200. 

» 

Sets  of  table  glass — formerly 
$700.  Now  reduced  to  $200  to 
$300. 

English  crystal  candelabra — for- 
merly $650.  Now  reduced  to 
$  1  25  per  pair. 


—pr 
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Reproduction   by  Rorimer-Brooks  enclosing  Victor   Electrola 

zJlus  hue  .' inlicjue  Klourt  \JZupooard 
litis  been  carefully  reproduced  m  old 
knotty  oak.  <^3  L  'nr  -Julleries  displav 
main:  such  pieces,  both  in  (lie  original 
and  in  reproduction  ....  the  choicest 
bits  from  the  countries  of  C  urope. 
and    the   products    oj    oui-    oion    shops. 

TL  RORIMER- 
BROOKS  cJLllos 

DECORATORS  -  IMPORTERS  •  MANUFACTURERS 
2232  EUCLID  AVENUE  -  13231   SHAKER  SQUARE 

CLEVELAND 

memser  of  the  antique  and  decorative  arts  league,   inc. 


The  Romantic  Story  of  Lowestoft  China 


(Continued  from  page  60) 


play  brownish  specks   in   the  glaze. 

From  the  molds  discovered  in 
1902,  it  was  plain  that  certain  shapes 
and  styles  were  made  in  larger  num- 
bers than  others.  Tableware  of  the 
fluted  type,  copied  from  the  Chelsea 
patterns,  molded  leaves  for  dishes 
from  those  of  Worcester  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  molded  forms  proved  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Suffolk  pot- 
ters. Nor  did  they  restrict  them- 
selves to  borrowing  the  patterns; 
they  also  copied  or  adapted  the 
marks  used  by  other  factories.  This 
explains  why  after  the  excavations 
of  the  fragments,  it  was  decided  that 
many  articles  marked  with  the  same 
form  of  open  crescent  found  on  the 
Worcester  porcelain,  and  other  marks, 
such  as  the  crudely  drawn  Chinese 
symbols,  were  in  truth  the  work  of 
the  Lowestoft  potter}-. 

That,  very  briefly,  is  the  back- 
ground of  this  much  abused  and  mis- 
understood English  pottery.  And  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that 
authentic  examples  are  very  far  from 
being  plentiful.  Several  are  included 
among  the  illustrations  and  these  are 
quite  adequate  to  prove  that  the  dec- 
orations by  the  china  painters  of  this 
old-world  town  fall  a  long  way  short 
of  the  excellence  of  those  on  the 
Oriental  ware  which  so  long  paraded 
for.  and  is  still  confused  with,  that 
made  "doon  Suffolk  wey",  during  the 
last  half  of  the  18th  Century. 

Collectors  of  antiques  now  dis- 
tinguish between  the  English  and  that 
imported  from  China  and,  inciden- 
tally, that  made  in  France  from 
Chinese  patterns.  The  one  they  term 
soft-paste  Lowestoft  and  the  others 
(which  are  both  hard-paste)  pseudo- 
Lowest  oft  or.  if  more  kindly  disposed, 
Sino-Lowestoft.  But  there  has  always 
been  a  far  larger  group  of  people  to 
acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  non- 
English  ware  for  table  sen-ices,  ir- 
respective of  the  place  or  the  date 
of  its  manufacture.  This  popularity 
of  the  armorial  tableware  had  its 
inception  in  America  and  until  quite 
recently  the  modern  hard-paste  was 
imported  from  China  and  France,  al- 
most entirely.  In  any  event,  it  was 
all  made  in  one  of  those  two  coun- 
tries. Meanwhile,  however,  impor- 
tant antique  Chinese  Lowestoft  bowls 
and  vases  have  been  and  still  are 
brought  here  from  the  Far  East  or 
from  England  as  large  collections  of 
old  porcelains  are  sold  in  the  latter 
country. 

Not'  that  all  the  18th  Century 
Lowestoft  now  in  America  came 
from  England.  A  large  amount  of  it 
was  brought  here  by  captains  of  the 
old  clipper  ships  which  traded  direct 
from  Salem  and  other  New  England 
ports  with  the  Orient.  Bowls,  vases, 
and  similar  ornaments  as  well  as 
complete  services  would  appeal  to  the 
sailors  as  presents  for  their  families, 
and  as  china  came  from  England  in 
this  way.  so  it  would  naturally  be 
brought  here  by  those  ships  touching 
at  Far  Eastern  ports.  It  was  a  certain 
type  of  this  porcelain  from  the  Orient 
which  became  very  popular  among 
the  early  New  England  families,  by 
whom  it  was  introduced  to  others  and 
to  all  it  was  known  as  "Lowestoft." 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  there  are  the  remains  of  a  tea 
!  set  formerly  used  on  Cleopatra's 
Barge,  owned  by  Captain  Crowin- 
shield.  famous  in  the  records  of 
I  Salem.  Mass. :  a  huge  punch  bowl 
bearing  the  caption  "This  bowl  made 


by  Syngchong  in  Canton — Tuhkh 
manhe  Pinxt,"  presented  by  General 
Morton  to  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
1812;  and  parts  of  a  large  service 
brought  from  Canton  to  Washington 
by  the  Empress  of  China,  in  1785, 
the  first  ship  to  sail  from  America  to 
Canton.  All  these  pieces  come  under 
the  category  of  Sino-Lowestoft.. 

Together  with  the  many  preserved 
by  descendants  of  the  old  families, 
the  examples  in  our  public  collections 
have  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  recent  revival  of  English  Lowes- 
toft; an  English  revival  because 
though  the  same  patterns  made  in 
modern  times  have  been  coming  from 
China  and  Europe,  it  was  only  within 
the  past  few  years  they  have  been 
reproduced  in  England. 

There  is  something  of  romance  in 
the  story  of  how  the  attention  of  the 
present  Spode  factory  was  attracted 
to  this  ware.  A  prominent  American 
family  owned  a  few  pieces,  once  part 
of  a  large  dinner  service  which  had 
probably  been  brought  from  China 
by  one  of  the  old  sailing  vessels.  De- 
siring to  replace  the  original  service, 
they  were  advised  to  send  several  of 
the  pieces  to  the  old  Staffordshire 
pottery.  Here  the  modern  potter  re- 
produced similar  shaped  plates  and 
dishes  of  bone  porcelain  (the  orig- 
inals were  the  Oriental  hard  paste') 
and  the  painters  copied  the  armorial 
decoration.  So  that  today  the  greater 
part  of  the  service  is  of  a  porcelain 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  old 
English  Lowestoft,  but  the  painted 
design  is  equal  to  the  finest  work 
of  the  Chinese  artists.  For  obviously, 
during  the  intervening  generations 
the  English  decorators  have  beco»t? 
as  skilled  as  those  of  the  Orient.    • 

It  is  truly  said  that  England  is 
slow  to  move  but  that  once  aroused 
she  undertakes  the  work  at  hand  in 
a  thorough  manner.  This  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  men  at  the  Stoke-on- 
Trent  pottery:  once  they  realised  that 
America  was  interested  in  Lowestoft, 
their  efforts  were  devoted  to  seeking 
examples  that  were  part  of  services 
used  in  the  homes  of  early  Republi- 
can days.  Which  explains  why  many 
of  the  "new"  patterns  are  painted 
with  coats-of-arms  seen  on  carriages 
when  our  cities  had  no  traffic  lights 
and  fewer  policemen.  Others  have  the 
armorial  insignia  of  ancient  English 
families  and  if  many  have  no  direct 
association  with  the  homes  in  which 
they  are  now  used,  there  is  an  equal 
number  connected  with  the  founders 
of  various  American  families. 

The  patterns  are  already  quite 
numerous  and  as  another  old  piece 
is  found  in  some  small  town,  perhaps 
in  the  East  and  possibly  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  so  is  another  style  of  ser- 
vice added.  One  remark  applying  to 
all  is  the  simplicity  of  design,  a  fea- 
ture that  appealed  to  the  rather  aus- 
tere tastes  of  the  old  New  Englanders. 
The  outstanding  decoration  is  the 
coat-of-arms  or  crest  painted  in  nat- 
ural heraldic  colors,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  articles  being  left  white. 
other  than  some  floral  or  other  sim- 
ple motif. 

But  despite  the  restricted  nature  of 
the  ornamental  designs,  they  are  so 
treated  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired from  the  point  of  view  of  color. 
Floral  festoons  will  be  applied  in 
natural  tints  with  the  introduction  o, 
subtle  touches  of  black  accompanie 
by  a  tiny,  beaded  band  of  red  a 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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onChristmaslDoratng* 

/"*  IVE  your  home  the  clock  you've 
^~*  always  wanted.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  the  barrier  of  high  cost  is 
swept  away,  and  YOU  CAN  OWN 
A  GENUINE  COLONIAL  CLOCK! 

Full  size — 73"  high.  Long  triang- 
ular case  of  beautiful  Honduras 
Mahogany.  Fits  any  corner  of  any 
room.  Equipped  with  synchronous 
electric  movement  that  plugs  into 
any  light  socket  and  forever  after 
tells  exact  time.  (Imported  8-day 
Key-wound  hour  and  half-hour 
strike  movement  optional  at  same 
price.) 

Now,  at  this  amazing  price  of  only 
$40  this  charming  electric  corner- 
clock  can  proudly  greet  your  fam- 
ily in  YOUR  home  on  Christmas 
morning.  Look  for  the  Colonial 
Nameplate  inside  the  case  —  trade- 
mark of  the  World's  Largest  Makers 
of  Hall  Clocks. 

J/  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,   order  direct. 

Colonial  Manufacturing  Company 
Dept.  AD     «  »     Zeeland,  Michigan 

colohial 
1  Clocks 

Americas  Finest  and    Most   Complete 
Line    of    All-Electric    Floor    Clocks 
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(Continued  from,  page  98) 
gold.  Or  it  may  be  a  running  tendril 
with  little  sprays  of  roses  and  typi- 
cally English  flowers.  But  there  is,  by 
far,  a  more  decided  Oriental  influ- 
ence with  most  of  them  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  original  pattern  from 
which  the  modern  services  were 
copied  was  painted  by  Chinese  artists. 

In  this,  the  present  English  china 
painters  have  gone  back  to  the  days 
when  their  forefathers  relied  entirely 
upon  imported  porcelain  for  their 
styles  of  decoration.  And  though  per- 
haps few  of  the  modern  men  realise 
it,  they  are  actually  reproducing  the 
"picture  messages"  dear  to  the  Orien- 
tal mind. 

Another  symbol  found  with  the 
patterns  is  the  peony  frequently  com- 
bined with  the  lute,  the  vase,  the  um- 
brella, or  like  emblems.  Often,  too, 
the  bat  is  introduced  and  such  deco- 
rations appearing  on  the  same  article 
convey  an  important  message. 

Equally  evident  Chinese  influence 
is  found  in  the  style  of  the  various 
flowers,  these  being  painted  in  an  en- 
tirely different  manner  to  those  of 
the  European  porcelain.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  of  the  many  beautiful 
patterns  reproduced  in  this  modern 
English  Lowestoft  has  an  elaborate 
coat-of-arms  and  motto,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  pieces  is  left  un- 
derrated, except  for  small  panels 
inclosing  tiny  birds  with  branches 
and  prunus  blossoms.  The  style  in 
which  these  panels  are  painted  de- 
picts the  poeticism  of  the  Orient 
rather  than  the  careful  delineation 
dictated  by  Western  traditions,  and 
it  is  this  relaxation  which  endows  the 
Chinese  designs  with  a  quaint  ro- 
mance. 

The  faithfulness  with  which  the 
original  designs  are  copied  will  be 
better  understood  by  comparing  the 
accompanying  pictures.  Several  of 
them  are  of  early  Chinese  work  of  the 
type  now  becoming  difficult  to  find. 
This  fact  collectors  of  Oriental 
ceramics  are  well  aware  of  and  the 
layman,  less  keenly  interested  in  an- 
tiques, becomes  just  as  aware  of  it 
when  he  happens  to  enquire  the  value 
of  an  old  piece  he  may  admire.  So 
that  as  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  English*  copied  the  Chinese  pat- 
terns, now  have  they  returned  to  the 
same  source.  And  if  we  folk  "fra 
Suffolk"  can  claim  no  honor  for  the 
decorations  on  the  English  Lowestoft 
made  today,  at  least  we  may  bask  in 
the  reflected  glory  of  the  name. 

Women  in  Decoration 

(Continued  from  page  68) 
tomer  or  client  likewise  responds  to 
atmosphere,  repelled  by  a  background 
of  over-austerity  or  exaggeration,  at- 
tracted by  one  of  appropriate  warmth 
and  brightness.  The  human  evalua- 
tion results  in  financial  gain. 

The  place  of  woman  in  the  scheme 
of  interior  decoration  will  partly  de- 
pend upon  her  own  attitude  toward 
her  work.  Serious  preparation  for  her 
profession  and  continual  devotion  to 
its  never-ending  demands  will  bring 
her  success.  Let  her  not  be  deluded 
into  thinking  her  training  over  with 
the  close  of  her  preparation  and  ap- 
prenticeship. Like  all  other  artists. 
the  successful  decorator  is  continu- 
ally learning,  and  to  learning,  as  we 
all  know,  there  is  no  royal  road.  Hard 
work  and  serious  application  will, 
however,  never  tire  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  born  decorator,  for  her  pro- 
fession brings  its  own  inspiration  and 
refreshment— the  reward  of  every 
true  artist. 


LENYGON  &  MORANT.NC 

1082  MADISON  AVE.,  AT  82nd  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


VESUVIUS  FROM   SORRENTO— 5'4^"  by  6'10>4" 

A    very   fine   decorative   painting   by   Johann    Karl    Schults, 
architectural  and  landscape  painter.  Signed  and  dated  1822. 
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OLD  SILVER  TEA  URN,  LONDON  1809 
by  BURWASH  AND  SIBLEY 

One  of  the  many  splendid  examples  of 
fine  Old  English  Silver  that  have  re- 
cently   been    added    to    our    collection. 


HOWARD  *  CO. 
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the  serene  wisdom  of  General  Yen, 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  West 
but  was  essentially  Chinese.  The  story 
is  involved  in  political  strategy  and 
intrigue,  wherein  General  Yen  is  a 
Machiavellian  realist,  respecting  a 
royal  crook  more  than  a  disloyal  man 
of  bogus  idealism.  No  happier  method 
of  aligning  for  inspection  the  two 
cultures,  Occidental  and  Oriental,  can 
be  imagined  than  is  found  in  Mrs. 
Stone's  neat  and  conscientious  one 
in  this  novel.  It  is  a  work  of  genuine 
distinction. 
"mirthful  haven" 

With  the  point  of  view  of  Booth 
Tarkington  I  can  never  find  myself 
in  hearty  accord,  whereas  you  can 
find  no  heartier  applause  than  I  can 
give  him  for  the  sheer  perfection  of 
his  prose  style.  He  had  it  in  him  to 
become  by  now  the  Grand  Old  Man 
of  American  Letters,  a  much  more 
venerated  figure  than  the  late  William 
Dean  Howells;  but  there  persists  in 
him  a  note  of  querulousness  and 
false  sentiment  so  obvious  that  even 
his  greatest  admirers  cannot  quite 
root  for  him  wholeheartedly.  His 
latest  novel  is  Mirthful  Haven 
(Doubleday,  Doran)  and  a  highly 
readable  tale  it  is.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
Maine  village  on  the  seacoast  which 
is  used  by  the  rich  as  a  summer  resort. 
The  villagers  dislike  the  city  people 
and  worry  themselves  with  schemes 
for  swindling  them.  The  city  people, 
inordinately  displaying  conspicuous 
waste  and  leisure,  do  not  even  at- 
tempt to  comprehend  the  village  folk. 
To  contrast  the  two,  Tarkington  uses 
the  ancient  short  story  device  of  dis- 
guise. (You  remember  the  frequent 
plot  of  the  waitress  and  the  small 
salaried  salesman,  spending  a  vacation 
at  Atlantic  City  or  somewhere,  with 
the  salesman  pretending  to  be  a 
wealthy  young  man  and  the  waitress 
pretending  to  come  of  a  socially 
prominent  family?)  Tarkington  has 
a  daughter  of  the  village  folk  edu- 
cated at  a  finishing  school  by  the 
generosity  of  an  aunt  and  then  he  re- 
turns her  to  the  village  where  she 
encounters  a  wealthy  youth  whom  she 
had  known  while  she  was  in  school. 
In  school  she  had  used  a  false  name. 
She  had  loved  this  youth.  When  he  is 
pitted  against  her  native  environment, 
his  love  goes  sour.  There  is  not  much 
to  the  story,  but  there  are  engaging 
descriptions  in  it,  largely  of  the  means 
whereby  the  wealthy  set  and  the 
villagers  occupy  their  time. 
"cakes  and  ale" 

The  narrator,  William  Ashenden, 
in  W.  Somerset  Maugham's  new 
novel  (Doubleday,  Doran),  says,  "It's 
very  hard  to  be  gentleman  and  a 
writer."  His  brother  writer,  Alroy 
Kear,  answers,  "I  don't  see  why,"  for 
Kear  is  by  way  of  being  a  gentleman. 
But  Kear's  novels  are  mediocre.  "I 
could  think  of  no  one  among  my 
contemporaries  who  had  achieved  so 
considerable  a  position  on  so  little 
talent."  reflected  Ashenden.  Kear  had 
made  a  business  of  writing,  just  as 
another  might  make  a  business  of 
selling  insurance.  He  sent  copies  of 
his  novels  to  his  eminent  contempo- 
raries, together  with  letters  flattering 
them  each  and  every  one  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  chosen  them 
as  models;  he  invited  reviewers,  es- 
pecially the  hostile  ones,  to  lunch  at 
good  clubs  and  fed  them  like  an  epi- 
cure and  asked  them  sincerely  how 
they  thought  he  could  improve  his 
work;    he    lectured    before    women's 


clubs  in  England  and  in  America ;  h& 
autographed  his  books  at  the  salt*, 
counters  of  small  book  shops  and 
large;  he  took  care  to  meet  the  right 
people;  and  he  wrote  books  that 
never  offended  good  taste. 

In  fine,  Kear  was  a  gentleman  but 
a  third  rate  writer.  Maugham  is, 
at  his  best,  a  first  rate  writer.  His 
Of  Human  Bondage  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  intelligent  list  of  the 
great  novels  in  English.  And  he  is 
certainly  not,  in  Kear's  fashion,  a  gen- 
tleman. In  writing  Cakes  and  Ale,  he 
has-been  something  of  a  cad.  But  his 
innate  honesty,  his  contempt  for  hum- 
bug and  hypocrisy,  his  fidelity  to  the' 
.true  (not  the  Truth)  have  resulted 
in  a  novel  that  is  as  refreshing  as  a 
plunge  into  cold  salt  water  on  a 
humid  day.  That  Maugham  has  taken 
certain  episodes  in  the  life  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  including  his  apotheosis  as  the 
Last  Great  Victorian,  has  led  some 
to  assume  that  Cakes  and  Ale  is  a 
novelized  life  of  Hardy.  But  the  book 
is  not  so  much  the  story  of  a  career 
as  a  story  of  meretricious  and  hypo- 
critical factors  that  often  go  into  the 
making  of  fame. 

I  think  that  Maugham  has  drawn 
upon  facts  in  the  life  of  Thomas 
Hardy  and  facts  in  the  life  of  Anatole 
France.  Both  Hardy  and  France  had 
an  undisguised  contempt  for  the  sort 
of  fame  they  achieved.  Hardy  even 
had  a  contempt  for  the  novel  as  a 
medium  of  expression,  saying  that  he 
wrote  novels  to  make  money:  they 
had  elements  of  greatness,  simply  be- 
cause as  the  poet  of  The  Dynasts,  he 
could  not  write  cheap  fiction.  France 
said  that  the  only  advantage  he  de- 
rived out  of  being  a  member  of  th0l 
French  Academy  was  that  it  enabled 
him  to  wear  carpet -slippers  and  skull- 
cap to  the  Opera  if  he  felt  like  it  and 
that  by  showing  his  card  of  mem- 
bership he  was  let  off  lightly  from 
misdemeanors  by  the  police. 

In  Cakes  and  Ale,  Alroy  Kear  has 
undertaken  to  write  the  definitive 
biography  of  the  late  Edward  Drif- 
field, the  last  Victorian  among  the 
novelists.  He  knows  that  Ashenden 
knew  Driffield  in  Ashenden's  boyhood 
and  young  manhood  and  knew  about 
his  first  marriage.  But  he  indicates  to 
Ashenden  that  the  sort  of  biography 
he  intends  to  write  is  the  usual  mush, 
wherein  all  of  the  really  important 
emotional  factors  bearing  upon  Drif- 
field's life  will  be  discreetly  passed 
over  in  silence.  Driffield,  after  an  ad- 
venturous youth,  had  settled  down 
in  his  native  town  of  Blackstable, 
where  he  was  snubbed  by  the  local 
gentry  and  considered  of  low  degree. 
He  had  married  a  barmaid;  his  wife's 
infidelities  were  notorious;  he  and 
she  had  skipped  the  town  owing  a 
lot  of  money  to  everybody  and  after 
he  had  attained  a  sort  of  literary  suc- 
cess in  London,  his  wife  had  run  away 
from  him  with  her  first  lover  in  Black- 
stable.  Driffield  had  been  taken  up  by 
a  lion-hunter  of  social  importance 
(just  as  Anatole  France  was  taken  up 
by  Madame  de  Caillavet)  and  had 
been  promoted  as  a  Great  Man.  Drif- 
field had  broken  away  from  this  mess 
and  had  married  his  nurse,  who  was 
equally  bent  upon  making  a  Great 
Man  out  of  him  and  fostering  the 
proper  legends  about  him.  But,  once 
his  barmaid  wife  had  left  him.  he 
never  wrote  anything  of  importance 
She.  indeed,  had  been  the  source  of 
his  emotional  drive  and  of  his  under- 
(Continucd  on  page  104) 
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SEYMOUR-HEATH 

and  CASTLE  MOORE,  Inc. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

227  So.  20th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Founded  46  Years  Ago 

Specializing  in  Decorating  8?  Furnishing  homes 
in  the  correct  &  artistic  manner. 

Furniture    Floorcoverings    Draperies    Lighting  Fixtures 

Wall    Papers     Painting   &    Decorating     Walls     Floors 

Cabinet  Wor\    Upholstery 

Authoritative  advice — estimates  with  complete  floor 

plans    6?    detailed    color    information.    No    charge. 

Highest  References  Correspondence  Solicited 

WM.  J,  CONVERT  &  SONS 

129-131  North  Broad  Street 
TRENTON,  New  Jersey 


CENTVRY 
FVRN1TVRE 


R 


EFLECTED  in  every  Century  Production 
is  the  fruit  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  and 
experience  gained  through  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  making  of  fine  furniture,  only. 

Century  Showrooms  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Grand  Rapids  are  maintained  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  admire  beautiful 
and  exclusive  furniture  and  desire  the 
opportunity  for  leisurely  examination  and 
unhurried  selection. 

Prices  are  based  on  manufacturing  costs. 

Available  also  to  home  owners,  dealers, 
decorators  and  architects  furnishing  fine 
homes  is  a  competent  decorative  service  in 
conjunction  with  these  showrooms. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  these  displays. 

CENTVRY  FVRNITVRE  CO. 

FACTORY  SHOWROOM:    GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 
Permanent  Showrooms  Elsewhere: 

NEW   YORK:   227  E.  45TH  ST. 
CHICAGO:    161  E.  ERIE  ST. 


You  will  enjoy  owning  a  copy  of  "Furniture"  —  a 
brief,  authentic  history  of  period  furniture  styles. 
Highly  endorsed.    5th   printing,     $1.00   post  paid. 
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No.  810  Mahogany  Sheraton  Bureau  and 

Mirroi remarkable  Jor  Jine   can'tng   and 

exactness  of  detail. 


Winter  rooms  welcome  a 
change  of  scene — and  even  a 
single  piece  of  Riehter  Fur- 
niture brings  new  warmth 
and  harmony  into  the  home. 
Riehter  Reproductions  of 
English  and  Early  American 
Furniture — carefully  made 
by  skilled  craftsmen — offer 
many  gracious  gift  sugges- 
tions for  the  holiday  season. 


Riehter  Furniture  may  be  pur- 
chased through  your  architect, 
dealer  or  decorator.  Send  10c 
for  booklet  illustrating  150 
beautiful  pieces. 


">0  Maple  lied.  No.  910  Queen  Anne 
■',.    No.    901   //ear/  and   Crown    Arm 

No.    912   liunoti.    No.    900  Chip- 
ll.moing  Mirror.  No.  909  Tiptop 


510  EAST  72ND  ST.  NEW  YORK 

hi  Chicago — 820  Tower  Court 

In  Ij>s  Angles  —  Voigt  G?  Caldwell, 

?  So.  Spring 


Variety  and  Elegance  in 
These  Homes 

(Continued  from  page  82) 
inick.  "What  has  its  foot  on  the 
ground,  so  to  speak,  you  can  live  with. 
Now  a  friend  of  mine — an  artist,  an 
intellectual,  a  man  of  discriminating 
taste — tackled  some  of  this  modernist 
art  in  furniture.  He  has  done  some 
good  things  with  it.  That  is  because 
he  is  a  real  designer." 

"The  crying  need  of  modern  art  is 
good  designers,"  said  I.  "They  could 
show  us  what  modern  art  really  looks 
like — after  they  had  worked  on  it  for 
some  years.  Today  we  still  don't  know 
much  about  what  it  looks  like.  Mod- 
ern architecture  is  still  too  much 
theory.  Even  the  skyscraper  architec- 
ture, as  I  said  to  Mr.  Bowman  the 
other  day,  is  in  embryo — perhaps  not 
even  in  its  infancy  yet.  If  we  talk 
modern  construction  on  the  principle 
of  Sullivan's  'form  follows  function,' 
we  must  believe  the  functions  of  sky- 
scrapers are  to  make  as  much  use  of 
metal  as  is  practicable.  That  saves 
space,  weight  and  time  in  erection. 
Actually,  there  is  no  more  use  for 
masonry  walls  and  partitions  in  a 
skyscraper  than  in  an  ocean  ship.  Any 
architect  who  has  really  thought  about 
the  matter  sees  that.  But  until  we 
build  metal  buildings,  who  can  say 
what  they  look  like?" 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Dominick.  "The  public 
has  a  right  to  be  shown  in  the  case 
of  modernist  art.  In  fairness  to  those 
of  us  who  hold  to  the  older  point  of 
view,  we  think  it  should  be  realized 
that  we  are  not  just  antiquarians,  try- 
ing to  revise  the  practice  of  dead  cen- 
turies. We  are  first  of  all  builders.  And 
building  is  a  very  practical,  contem- 
porary thing.  We  are  constantly  busy 
with  everyday  problems  of  building 
materials  and  their  uses;  and  we  are 
constantly  thinking  and  trying,  prac- 
tical experiment,  to  discover  their 
best  uses.  Little  by  little  we  improve 
our  methods  and  now  and  then  one 
of  us  discovers  a  new  use — a  new 
effect — that  is  good.  Thus  architec- 
ture progresses,  even  if  slowly,  as  it 
always    has. 

"I  think  that  architecture  is  gov- 
erned by  evolutionary  laws  just  as 
surely  as  anything  else  that  is  living," 
continued  the  architect.  "  'The  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest'  applies  in  art  to 
eliminate  the  'freaks'  and  the  hy- 
brids which  do  not  reproduce  them- 
selves. The  lasting  advancement  is 
made  more  by  'slight  variations  of 
established  types'  than  by  trying  to 
disregard  all  precedents." 

"In  practice,  I  suppose,"  was  my 
remark,  "much  depends  on  how  fast 
or  how  slow  the  rate  must  be — in 
actual  experiment — to  make  the  evo- 
lution sound  and  the  advancement 
sure." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Mr.  Dom- 
inick, "that  'natural  selection'  in 
architecture  is  more  than  the  physical 
development  which  new  types  of  con- 
struction and  new  requirements  of 
contemporary  life  produce.  It  is  also 
an  intellectually  controlled  develop- 
ment which  good  designers,  well 
trained  in  the  old  recognized  ways  of 
expressing  beauty,  create  with  their 
discriminating  taste." 


Charles  H.  Higgins,  Arch't. 


•interest 
houses- 


The  most  interesting  new  work  of  our  most  important  archi- 
tects .  .  .  houses  big  and  houses  small  .  .  .  houses  from  every 
part  of  the  country  .  .  .  houses  of  every  type  and  style  .  .  . 
hut  always  only  houses  that  appeal  to  the  sophisticated  and 
cultivated.  Houses  that  only  Country  Life  can  give  you  access  to. 


smart 
rooms— 


The  newest  work  of  our  cleverest  decorators  .  .  .  rooms  with 
the  finished  perfection  of  the  old  world  .  .  .  rooms  that  stub- 
bornly cling  to  the  old — and  retain  their  full  share  of  charm 
.  .  .  rooms  that  successfully  combine  the  new  and  the  old  .  .  . 
hut  always  rooms  that  are  conspicuously  original.  The  newest 
work  of  the  cleverest  decorators.  .  .  .  Rooms  that  only  Country 
Life  can  give  you  access  to. 


Finds  in  smart  shops  here  and  abroad.  .  .  .  Smart,  tricky  ac- 
cessories that  do  so  much  for  old  and  tired  rooms.  .  .  .  Finds 
in  new  antiques  just  when  you've  reached  the  depressing  con- 
clusion that  there's  nothing  exciting  left  to  find.  .  .  .  All  those 
little  things  that  only  Country  Life  would  know  to  lie  inter- 
esting and  important  to  you. 
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Coi  ntry  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Enclosed  find  $2.00 
for  8  months  of  Country  Life. 
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AHor, a.vy  Cabixet  with  carved  columns  at  either 
side.   Fitted    with   secretaire   drawer.    Circa    1770. 


mfttR/CH 

37     EAST     57th     STREET,     NEW     YORK 

Member   Antique  and  Decorative   Arts   League 


SPECIAL 
REDUCTIONS 
for  CHRISTMAS 


This  Chippendale  mahogany  gate 
leg  table  and  Worcester  tea  ser- 
vice are  gifts  that  carry  their 
usefulness  and  beauty  far  into  the 
future.  Other  antiques  and  deco- 
rative accessories  at  similarly  re- 
duced  prices. 

Chippendale    Tea    Table — $1 50 

Worcester    Tea    Service — 19    Pes. 

$175 


GR0SVEH0R 

GALLERIES 

LTD 

770    MADISON    AVENUE 
At  66th  Street,  New  York 


The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Oldest  Fine  Arts  School 
in  America 

DRAWING 

PAINTING 

ILLUSTRATION 

SCULPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET 
Address    Eleanor    A.    Fraser,    Curator 

Columbia 
Umbersrttp 

in  tfje  Cttp  of 
J^eto  Pork 

offers  a 

Home   Study   Course   in 

DRAWING    AND 

PAINTING 

by  the 
A.  K.  Cross  Vision-Training  Method 

i'-pHIS  does  for  drawing  and  painting 
J_  what  electricity  has  done  for  light 
and  power."  Journal  of  Education.  It  is  the 
only  •metfiod  that  offers  the  home  student 
power  to   do   original   work   from   nature. 

Columbia  University 

University    Extension  E=%07«J 

Home  Study  Dept.   New  York 

i  end  me  complete  informa 

Home  Study  Course  in  Pr.iuw 
and  Painting  by  the  a.  K.  urn  »i  '■ 
Training  Method.  ^  ^  ^^ 

Name   

Address 


K  ROMETAL 


by  FICKS 


chromium  plated  tubular  frame 
.  .  .  sanitary  removable  cushions 
.  .  .  fashioned  in  the  new  mode 

.  .  .  and  in  addition  a  luxurious  comfort  that  has 
never  been  equalled  in  any  type  of  furniture. 
KROMETAL  from  the  house  of  Ficks  is  superb. 
In  the  home  or  apartment  modeled  in  the  modern 
key,  you  will  find  this  distinctly  unique,  strikingly 
beautiful  and  ultra  usable  furniture  without  equal. 
You  see,  this  furniture  was  primarily  designed,  like 
all  things  done  in  the  modern  manner,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  usability.  After  all,  chairs  and 
sofas  are  really  supposed  to  afford  relaxing  comfort, 
so  why  should  one  buy  furniture  in  this  day  that 
looks  good  but  feels  awful!  Visit  our  style  gal- 
leries .  .  .  send  for  complete  portfolio. 

THE    FICKS    REED    COMPANY 


John   &    Findlay   Sts., 
Cincinnati,    Ohio 


192    Lexington   Ave., 
New   York,    N.   Y. 


FICKS  STYLE  GALLERIES 


192    Lexington   Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fine    Arts    Bldg. 
Grand   Rapids,  Mich. 


314  W.  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnati,    Ohio 

1825  East   18th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Visit  America's   Style   Galleries" 

192    Lexington   Avenue 

New  York  City 
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Old  Patchwork  Quilts 

and  the  Women  Who  Made  Them 

By  Ruth  E.  Finley 

The  first  adequate  and  definitive 
record  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  decorative  of  Colonial  folk  arts. 
Complete  directions  for  making  both 
pieced  and  appliqued  quilts  and  100 
diagrams  showing  patterns  of  both 
types.  Frontispiece  in  color  and  repro- 
ductions of  antique  quilts.  Over  90  illustrations.       $5.00 


American  Furniture 
and  Decoration 

By  Edward  Stratton  Holloivay 

A  volume  at  once  authoritative, 
beautiful,  and  low-priced.  A  book 
indispensable  for  the  understand- 
ing of  Colonial  and  Federal  furni- 
93  ture    styles    and    their    appropriate 

settings.  Each  style  is  treated  in  de- 
tail in  chronological  order.  The  book 
also  includes  the  latest  discoveries  of  previously  unknown 
cabinet  makers.  200  illustrations.  $5.00 

The  Practical  Book 
of  Period  Furniture 

By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 
and  Abbot  McClure 

A  practical  book  for  the  expert  as  well  as  the  novice. 
Furniture  of  the  English,  American  Colonial  and  Post 
Colonial  and  the  principal  French  periods.  Extra  chapters 
on  arrangement  and  furnishing,  and  special  advice  to 
buyers.  250  illustrations.  $8.50 


Knowing,  Collecting  and  Restoring 

Early  American  Furniture 

By  Henry  Hammond  Taylor 

Indispensable  for  the  collector  and  absolutely  unique ! 
Nowhere  else  are  there  such  intimate  details  of  the  mate- 
rials, construction  and  finish  of  early  American  furniture. 
Complete  directions  for  restoring  and  refinishing;  and 
a  chapter  on  'fakes'  and  how  to  recognize  them.  59  half- 
tone illustrations  an  J  22  line  cuts.  $3.00 

L1PPINCOTT 


Washington  Square 


Philadelphia 


Among  the  New  Books 

(Continued  from  page  100) 


standing.  Maugham's  story  is  as  much 
about  her  as  about  him.  He  even  has 
the  narrator,  at  first  a  very  priggish 
youth,  fall  in  love  with  her  and  be- 
come one  of  her  numerous  lovers.  She 
is  charming.  She  is  a  delight,  even  in 
her  old  age  when  the  narrator  finds 
her  living  in  America  under  another 
name.  She  is  the  Cyprian  Venus  in- 
carnate. Maugham  is  clear-headed,  a 
direct  and  forcible  writer  and  an  ex- 
cellent teller  of  tales.  He  stems 
directly  from  Deioe.  His  book  is  in- 
discreet and  malicious  but  it  clears 
the  air  of  much  humbug. 
"saint  johnson" 

This  recently  published  tale,  by  W. 
R.  Burnett  (The  Dial  Press),  is  a- 
novel  based  upon  the  early  history  of 
a  notorious  boom  town,  Tombstone, 
Arizona  and  upon  the  careers  of  one 
of  the  early  bad  men  of  the  town 
and  of  the  sheriff,  a  killer's  killer. 
All  of  Burnett's  stories  have  been 
the  stories  of  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  ambition  and  this  is  the  story 
of  the  defeat  of  a  courageous  and 
idealistic  man  who  wanted  to  bring 
law  and  order  into  a  town  in- 
fested by  cattle-thieves,  murderers, 
and  reckless  men  generally.  There 
are  feuds  in  the  story  and  some  kill- 
ings, but  there  is  not  a  movie  touch 
about  the  whole  affair.  There  is  no 
sensational  marksmanship.  Even  in  a 
street  battle  at  close  range,  the  shots 
of  men  handy  with  the  gun  go  wild. 
Wayt  Johnson,  called  in  derision  "St. 
Johnson",  who  had  already  cleaned 
up  Dodge  City,  tries  by  sheer  courage 
and  peaceable  means,  to  clean  up 
Alkali,  Arizona.  He  is  a  deputy  and 
has  ambition  to  become  sheriff.  He 
has  three  brothers,  one  of  them  a 
weakling  and  a  source  of  worry  to 
him,  and  two  pals,  one  of  them  a 
lover  of  excitement  and  eager  to  kill, 
but  loyal  to  Wayt  and  amenable  to 
his  orders.  Wayt's  restraint  breaks 
when  he  learns  that  his  weakling 
brother  has  been  killed  in  cold  blood 
and  he  says  he  will  no  longer  en- 
force the  ordinance  against  the  carry- 
ing of  guns.  He  sends  word  to  the 
members  of  the  gang  who  had  op- 
posed him  and  who  killed  his  brother, 
to  be  prepared  to  shoot  it  out  with 
him  on  sight.  I  shall  tell  you  no  more 
of  the  story  because  once  you  begin 
reading  it  you  will  not  want  to  put 
the  book  down  and  you  won't  want 
to  know  in  advance  what  the  next 
chapter  has  in  store  for  you.  Every- 
thing in  the  novel  is  so  natural,  so 
veristic,  that  is  probably  unique 
among  stories  of  western  life  in 
frontier  days.  Burnett's  rigid  econ- 
omy of  words,  his  detachment,  his 
shunning  of  heroics,  melodrama  and 
sentimentality  give  this  story  real 
importance.  He  is  one  of  the  finest 
craftsmen  we  have  in  fiction.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  he  may  be  also  one  of 
our  very  best  novelists.  He  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory. 
"memoirs  of  an  infantry  officer" 

If  you  were  charmed  by  Memoirs 
of  a  Fox-Hunting  Man  by  Siegfried 
Sassoon  you  will  want  to  read  its 
sequel.  Memoirs  of  an  Infantry  Of- 
ficer (Coward-McCann),  which  por- 
trays the  attitude  of  an  English 
sportsman  with  all  the  merits  and 
faults  of  his  kind  in  war.  The  same 
care  for  cadence,  the  same  under- 
statement and  restraint  are  in  this 
book  as  in  its  predecessor — qualities 
that  many  found  most  agreeable  and 
I  found  rather  cloying.  Much  may  be 


learned,  however,  of  the  psychology,, 
of  the  English  gentleman  of  the  coori- 
tryside  from  this  book,  some  of  it 
rather   endearing. 

"pearls,  arms  and  hashish" 

If  you  are  somewhat  bored  by  this 
too  consciously  well-bred  attitude,  I 
recommend  that  you  turn  from  it  to 
Pearls,  Arms  and  Hashish  by  Henri  de 
Monfried,  Story  as  Told  to  Ida  Trat 
(Coward-McCann).  Henri  de  Mon- 
fried is  a  strange  and  fantastic  crea- 
ture, an  outlaw,  a  smuggler,  reckless 
pirate  and  shrewd  adventurer,  who 
cast  off  Occidental  civilization  and  the 
smug  proprieties  of  his  class  in  France 
and  returned  to  some  of  the  ban- 
ditry by  which  his  ancestors  had  ac- 
quired privilege.  But  not  to  establish 
a  dynasty,  nor  even  particularly  for 
money,  but  for  the  adventure  of  the 
thing.  He  became  a  Moslem  and  won 
the  almost  slave-like  fidelity  of  his 
Moslem  followers  and  acquaintances. 
He  has  harassed  the  English  for  fif- 
teen years,  poaching  on  their  pre- 
serves, raiding  their  commerce,  badg- 
ering them  in  every  way  possible.  And 
the  English  in  turn  have  tried  desper- 
ately in  every  way  to  bring  an  end 
to  his  career.  Slight  and  frail,  like 
Lawrence,  another  European  to  live 
among  the  Mohammedans  like  a  Mo- 
hammedan, Henri  de  Monfried  has 
been  even  more  audacious  and  ad- 
venturous than  Lawrence.  It  is  an 
exciting  book. 

"the  fifth  son  of  the  shoemaker" 
No  one  but  Donald  Corley  could 
write  a  book  about  petty  trade  in 
New  York  that  is  so  fanciful  and  so 
true  to  the  dreams  of  men  as  The 
Fifth  Son  of  the  Shoemaker  (Mr 
Bride).  It  is  a  story  of  the  East  SiA " 
and  of  the  realms  beyond  the  moon. 
Corley  sees  glamour  in  the  harshest 
reality  because  his  heart  is  tender 
toward  the  hopes  of  men.  There  is 
music  in  his  prose  and  to  those  who 
are  favored  with  an  appreciation  for 
fantasy  he  has  strangely  beautiful 
things  to  say. 

"DAVID  GOLDER" 

The  inner  life  of  a  business  man 
whose  ability  to  make  money  en- 
slaves him  has  not  been  written  about 
an  American  business  man  nor  by  an 
Amercian  novelist :  it  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Irene  Nemirovsky  about  a 
French  business  man.  It  is  a  great 
book  and  it  is  called  David  Golder 
(Horace  Liveright,  Inc.).  It  is  the 
story  of  the  gradual  embitterment  of 
a  shrewd  and  powerful  man  toward 
life  itself  because  of  the  fawning 
unscrupulousness  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  deals,  the  use  to  which  his 
money  is  put  by  his  family,  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  escape  from  money- 
making  for  him.  The  story  is  told 
with  serene  force.  The  characters  are 
alive  and  in  the  flesh.  The  action  is 
rapid  even  when  it  is  unfolding  the 
moods  and  emotions  of  David  Golder. 

"growing  up  in  new  guinea" 

In  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa  (Wil- 
liam Morrow),  Margaret  Meade  es- 
tablished herself  as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent,  most  observant,  and  most 
conscientious  of  anthropologists.  She 
also  proved  herself  the  master  of  a 
captivating  style.  Her  observations 
among  the  natives  of  Samoa  where 
the  children  and  adults  live  in  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  moral  re- 
straints— though  not  the  taboos — of 
civilization  led  her  to  certain  con-  s 
elusions  about  the  moral  training  of 
f  Continued  on  page  (105) 
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Vines  For  Houses  and  Gardens 
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siderable  sand  until  it  is  a  fine,  friable 
.ture.  The  plant  is  benefited  by  the 
use  of  muck  soil  because  of  its  power 
to  retain  moisture  during  dry  periods. 
Clematis  may  be  used  on  walls, 
fences,  and  buildings  but  the  old- 
fashioned  Clematis  paniculata  will 
form  a  cloud  of  beauty  that  may 
hang  over  a  doorway  or  entrance  gate. 
The  showy  flowering  varieties  are 
often  used  on  supports  in  the  lower 
garden.  The  large  flowering  varieties 
are  greatly  benefited  if  given  a  little 
liquid  manure  during  the  flowering 
season  or  a  very  light  sprinkling  of 
dried  blood  over  the  surface  soil  and 
washed  into  the  earth  by  a  thorough 
watering.  The  cloistered  aisles  of  a 
pergola  may  be  planted  with  grape- 
vines and  here  and  there  a  stray 
Clematis  in  order  to  give  variety. 

There  is  one  climbing  plant  that 
has  been  the  point  of  discussion  in  a 
number  of  garden  clubs  as  well  as 
among  nursery  men  and  gardeners 
and  that  is  the  Climbing  Hydrangea 
(H.  petiolarisV  A  fine  specimen  of 
this  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the 
Administration  Building  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  This  most  decorative 
plant  might  really  be  used  on  walls 
as  well  as  on  buildings.  It  has  a 
healthy,  beautiful  green  foliage  and 
in  mid-June  its  rather  loose  cymes  are 
beautiful  with  the  scattering  of  white 
flowers.  Though  seldom  used  this 
plant  makes  a  fine  ground  cover  es- 
pecially under  shade.  It  forms  a  root 
system  along  the  stem  as  it  creeps 
and  in  this  way  is  soon  firmly  estab- 
lished. A  bushel  of  shredded  muck 
soil  mixed  with  a  fairly  rich  garden 
loam  will  do  much  to  establish  the 
ine.  While  the  climbing  hydrangea 

11  not  stand  a  water  soaked  soil 
it  must  have  a  goodly  supply  of 
water  to  sustain  the  heavy  foliage 
as  well  as  the  vigorous  growth  each 
year. 

If  one  is  especially  interested  in 
color  in  the  autumn  landscape  as  well 
as  a  cool  green  in  mid-season,  plant 
the  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata.  It  has 
apparently  no  limit  to  growth,  and 
in  the  fall  is  most  beautiful  with  its 


yellow  and  crimson  foliage  and  its 
clusters  of  blue-black  berries. 

A  vine  which  should  be  used  more 
in  our  garden  schemes  is  the  Am- 
pelopsis heterophylla  which  is  some- 
times called  the  Porcelain  ampelopsis 
because  of  its  pale  lilac  berries  mixed 
with  a  few  berries  of  bright  blue. 
These  clusters  of  beautiful  berries 
are  like  small  bunches  of  grapes  which 
appear  opposite  each  leaf. 

One  vine  often  overlooked  in  gar- 
dening is  the  silver  lace  vine  (Poly- 
gonum auberti).  It  grows  very  rap- 
idly but  needs  support  as  it  does  not 
climb  or  cling.  One  point  in  its  favor 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  attacked 
by  insect  pests.  Its  foamy  masses  of 
white  flower  in  September  are  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this 
plant. 

Potted  vines  may  be  planted  any 
time  during  the  season,  but  most 
vines  grow  best  if  planted  early  in 
the  spring  just  before  the  buds  throw 
off  their  winter  overcoats.  The  spring 
moisture,  the  cool  air  and  the  increas- 
ing sunshine  encourage  growth. 

Most  of  our  vines  are  benefited  the 
first  year  by  a  mulching  of  stable 
manure  over  the  root  system  after 
the  ground  is  slightly  frozen.  The  lit- 
ter should  be  removed  in  the  spring. 
If  the  soil  under  the  vine  is  properly 
prepared  extra  feeding  is  not  neces- 
sary the  first  year,  but,  after  the  vine 
is  established  and  is  making  a  vig- 
orous growth  with  the  increasing 
foliage,  stem  and  root  system  as  well 
as  the  demand  made  on  the  plant  by 
the  flower,  regular  feeding  is  advis- 
able. A  sprinkling  of  shredded  cow 
manure  or  bone  meal  and  dried  blood 
half  and  half  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face soil  above  the  root  system  and 
allowed  to  wash  in  will  do  much  to 
insure  the  health  of  the  plant.  May 
and  June  are  two  good  months  for 
feeding. 

Editor's  Note:  A  selected  list  of  climb- 
ing plants,  most  complete  and  practical 
in  its  presentation,  will  he  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion. By  Professor  Findlay  of  Columbia 
University. 


Among  the  New  Books 
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children  in  civilized  communities.  She 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  nat- 
ural impulses  of  growing  children  in 
civilized  communities  are  perverted 
by  a  too  strict  code  relating  to  sexual 
relationships.  But  in  her  new  book, 
Growing  Up  In  New  Guinea  (Mor- 
row) her  conclusions  have  been  some- 
what modified,  though  her  research 
has  been  as  thorough  and  her  ob- 
servations as  conscientious  and  open- 
minded.  This  new  book  is  in  every 
way  as  fascinating  as  the  first.  Writ- 
ten, as  it  is,  in  Miss  Meade's  some- 
what narrative  style,  indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  few  works  in  anthropological 
research  that  are  wholly  entertaining. 


"angel  pavement" 

A  hearty,  comradely,  somewhat 
Dickensian  spirit  pervades  Angel 
Pavement  (Harpers)  by  J.  B.  Priest- 
ley. It  is  the  story  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  shabby,  run-down  office  in 
a  mean  street  in  London  into  a  mod- 
ern, peppy,  up-to-date  place  with  the 
American  spirit.  New  life  is  brought 
into  the  decaying  business  and  new 
life  into  the  plodding,  downcast  em- 
ployees. Good-humor  is  the  quality 
that  makes  a  Priestley  story  enjoyable 
and  even  if  it  is  a  somewhat  senti- 
mental good-humor  I  make  no  kick 
against  it.  He  has  a  nice  sense  of 
buffoonery  in  his   caricatures. 


A  Fine  Museum  Piece 

Available  at  a  Reasonable  Price 


Brittany  oak  dower  chest,  probably  late  1 6th  or 
early  1 7th  century.  Four-panel  front  and  pan- 
eled ends  carved  with  the  tulip  motif;  stiles 
and  rails  carved  running  vine  and  lunettes.  Lift 
lid  and  two  pull-out  drawers  at  base.  In  original 
condition  and  unrepaired.  Long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  present  owner. 

Address,  Collector,  care  Arts  and  Decoration 
578  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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"PVERY  GARDEN  should 
■*-* '  be  "put  to  bed"  for  the 
winter — tucked  in  just  as 
carefully  as  if  it  were  a  child. 
For  winter  will  often  kill 
your  perennials  and  shrubs  if 
you  do  not  take  proper  care 
of  them. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  any  kind  of  a  blanket  or 
covering  will  keep  plants 
warm.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  a  winter  mulch.  It  is 
used  to  prevent  soil  heaving 
caused  by  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  that 
occurs  in  late  Fall  and  early 
Spring,  which  breaks  off  the 
feeder  roots. 

No  substitute  material  is  better 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  task; 
G  P  M  —  especially  prepared — is 
a  safe  and  effective  insulation. 
Recognized  as  a  better  insulator 
than  cork,  because  it  is  pure 
Cellulose  material.  Apply  G  P  M 
after  the  frost  has  entered  the 
ground.  In  the  Spring,  work  it 
into  the  soil  for  greater  fertility. 
Full  details  will  gladly  be  sent 
on  your  request 
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The  Plaza 


FIFTH  AVENUE   AT  CENTRAL  PARK 

NEW  YORK 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  PLAZA  NEW  YORK 


Trans-Atlantic  Sailings — December 


Sailing     dales     and     departure     lime     subject     to 
change  and  confirmation  when  securing  reservations. 


EASTBOUND  FROM  NEW  YORK 


Date 


Dec. 


Day 

Hour 

Tues. 

noon 

Wed. 

11  a.m. 

Wed. 

noon 

Thur. 

4  p.m. 

Thur. 

4  p.m. 

Thur. 

12.01  a.m. 

Thur. 

11  a.m. 

Fri. 

5  p.m. 

Fri. 

9  p.m. 

Fri. 

4  p.m. 

Sat. 

noon 

Sat. 

noon 

Sat. 

11  a.m. 

Sat. 

11  a.m. 

Sat. 

11.30  a.m. 

Sat. 

9.30  a.m 

Sat. 
Sat. 

0.15  a.m 

Sat. 

noon 

Tues. 

noon 

Tues. 

11  a.m. 

Wed. 

0.15  a.m. 

Wed. 

noon 

Wed. 

1 1  a.m. 

Thur. 

3  p.m. 

Thur. 

0.15  a.m. 

Thur. 

4  p.m. 

Thur. 

2  p.m. 

Thur. 

12.01  a.m. 

Fri. 

11.45  p.m. 

Fri. 

11  a.m. 

Fri. 

10  p.m. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

3  p.m. 

Sat. 

noon 

Sat. 

11  a.m. 

Sat. 

noon 

Sat. 

noon 

Tues. 

Tues. 

1 1  p.m. 

Wed. 

1 1  a.m. 

Thur. 

4  p.m. 

Thur. 

4  p.m. 

Thur. 

12.01  a.m. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

1 1  a.m. 

Sat. 

11  a.m. 

Sat. 

11  a.m. 

Wed. 

4  p.m. 

Wed. 

11  a.m. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

12.01  a.m. 

Fri. 

4  p.m. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

noon 

Sat. 

11  a.m. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

noon 

Wed. 

1 1  a.m. 

Stean 


Karlsruhe 

Pres.  Harding.  .  . 

Aquitania 

Amer.  Shipper.  . 

Stuttgart 

Hamburg 

De  Grasse 

Weslernland.  .  .  . 

Olympic 

Paris 

Caledonia 

Tuscania 

Gripsholm 

Minnetonka .... 

Albertic 

Leviathan 

Bremen 

Augustus 

Patria 

Stavangerfjord .  . 
Frederick  17//.. 
C.  Biancamano. . 

Berengaria 

Geo.  Washington. 
Alesia 


Yulcania 

Amer.  Farmer .  .  . 

Berlin 

Albert  Ballin 

Roma 

La  Bourdonnais. 
lie  de  France.  .  . 

Majestic 

Minnekahda  .  .  .  . 

St.  Louis 

Laconia 

Ascania 

Transylvania .  .  . 

Europa 

Maurelania 

Pres.  Roosevelt .  . 
Amer.  Trader.  .  . 

Dresden 

New  York 

Magallancs 

Hellig  Olav 

Minnewaska.  .  .  . 

Lancastria 

Paris 

A  merica 

Alfonso  XIII .  .  . 
Deutschland.  . .  . 
Amer.  Banker.  . . 

Olympic 

I'cnnland 

Leviathan 

Bremen 

Milwaukee 

Pres.  Harding     . 


Destination:  Via 


Bremen:  Boston,  Galvvay 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

London 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Antwerp:  Hal.,  Ply.,  Cherbourg 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

London:  Halifax,  Plymouth,  Havre 

Gothenburg:  Halifax 

London:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Boston,  Galway,  Cobh 

Southampton:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Marseilles:  Bost.,  Lisb.,  Pal.,  Naples 

Oslo:  Stavanger,  Bergen 

Copenhagen:  Hal.,  Christ.,  Oslo 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Southamtpon:  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Marseilles:  Prov.,  Horta,  Punta, 

Mad.,  Pir. 

Trieste:  Cannes,  Naples 

London 

Bremen:  Southampton,  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Genoa:  Gibraltar,  Naples 

Bordeaux:  Vigo 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Southamtpon:  Cherbourg 

London:  Plymouth,  Boulogne 

Hamburg:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Bost.,  Galway,  Cobh 

London:  Plymouth.  Havre 

Glasgow:  Londonderry 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Southamtpon:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

London 

Bremen:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Barcelona:  Cadiz 

Copenhagen:  Christ.,  Oslo 

London:  Cherbourg 

Liverpool:  Cobh 

Havre:  Plymouth 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Bilbao:  Vigo.,  Coruna,  Gijon,  Sant. 

Hamburg:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

London 

Southamtpon:  Cherbourg 

Antwerp:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 

Southamtpon:  Cherbourg 

Bremen:  Cherbourg,  Southampton 

Hambit^g:  Cobh,  Cherbourg 

Hamburg:  Plymouth,  Cherbourg 


EASTBOUND  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADA 


Date 


Dec.  5 
12 
13 

Id 
"       24 


Steamer 


Duchess  of  York 

/);<,  hess  of  Richmond. 

Montclare 

Duchess  of  Atholl .... 
Montcalm 


From 


St.  John,  N.  B. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
St.  John.  N.  B. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Destination 


Liverpool 

Glasgow,  Liverpool 
Cherbourg,  Southampton, 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Liverpool 
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Winter  Journeys  to  Bright  Warm  Days 
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imla,  up  in  the  hills  of  India,  is 
the  summer  home  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment— 6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  and  at  Nainital  on  Lake  Nain- 
ital,  Darjeeling.  with  its  inspiring 
views  of  Mounts  Everest  and  Kin- 
chinjunga,  and  Cotocamund  in  the 
Xilgiri  Hills,  aglow  in  their  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  are  the  cool 
weather  resorts  of  India's  smart  so- 
ciety, at  an  elevation  of  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  heat  of  the  Indian 
plains.  Between  the  hours  of  10  A.  M. 
and  5  P.  M.  it  is  uncomfortably  hot 
on  the  plains  of  central  and  southern 
India  until  the  monsoon  penetrates 
to  the  Himalayas  in  mid-July,  when 
a  long  drouth  is  succeeded  by  rains 
and  a  grass-refreshed  landscape. 
Green  grass  follows  the  monsoon  at 
the  "breaking  of  the  rains"  at  Colom- 
bo in  June.  From  then  on  all  India 
smiles,  as  her  lakes,  rivers  and  water- 
falls pour  out  their  life-giving  ele- 
ment to  a  thirsty  land. 

But  up  in  the  Kashmir  Valley, 
from  March  to  November,  life  is  one 
delight  after  another.  Kashmir  has 
been  poetically  described  as  "An 
Emerald  set  in  Pearls",  a  green  valley 
surrounded  by  a  gleaming  girdle  of 
snow-capped  mountains;  a  garden  set 
between  the  sun-baked  plains  of  the 
Punjab  and  the  austere  Karakorum 
mountain  range.  No  spot  within  the 
borders  of  civilization  possesses  a 
more  striking  natural  beauty,  a  more 
delightful  climate  and  picturesque 
native  people.  Many  Americans  and, 
of  course,  thousands  of  British,  know 
what  beautiful  weather  prevails  along 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  slow-flowing 
"  ■>elum  River,  where  hundreds  of 
iV  jving  houseboats,  in  which  entire 
families  live  in  comfort  and  luxury, 
move  up  and  down  the  stream  under 
the  simple  pole-power  of  their  ser- 
vants. 

Kashmir  is  India's  "Venice  in  the 
Mountains."  rich  to  excess  in  its  lux- 
uriance of  fruit  and  flower,  glorious 
in  its  colorful  vistas  and  altogether 
charming  in  its  social  life. 

The  most  comfortable  way  to  reach 
India  is  by  ship  to  France;  by  train 
to  a  Mediterranean  port,  thence  by 
ship  to  Bombay,  Colombo,  Calcutta 
or  Rangoon  by  one  of  the  numerous 
steamship  lines  providing  passenger 
travel  to  the  Orient.  The  world  cruises 
of  Cunard.  Hamburg-American,  Red 
Star,  Dollar  and  other  lines  sailing 
from  American  and  Canadian  ports 
provide  direct  means  of  reaching  In- 
dia by  water.  The  voyage  from 
Europe  to  India  occupies  from  four- 
teen to  seventeen  days.  The  Imperial 
Airways,  Ltd.  of  London  operates  a 
weekly  airplane  service  between  Lon- 
don, France,  Egypt,  Bagdad  and 
Karachi  and  India.  The  flight  occu- 
pies a  week  of  day  flying  only.  There 
are  also  two  routes  to  India  across 
the  Pacific,  one  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Line. 

FROM    NEW   ORLEANS    TO   CALIFORNIA: 

Exploring  New  Orleans,  the  city 
of  nearly  an  all-American  population 
and  a  Southern  flavor  altogether  fas- 
cinating, is  an  experience  of  constant 
discovery  and  surprise.  Exploring 
over  the  Sunset  Route  the  vast  terri- 
tory between  the  Crescent  City  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  is  one  of  the  most 
grilling  inland  adventures  in  Amer- 
ca. 

\  Above  all  else,  it  is  the  fine-weather 
route  of  golden  sunshine  and  purple 
shadow.  As  you  leave  New  Orleans 
over  the  Mississippi  Ferry  to  Avon- 


dale,  you  enter  the  plantation  region 
of  Louisiana,  with  great  sugar  mills 
limned  against  the  pearl  gray  horizon. 
Here  and  there  the  flat  landscape  of 
cane  crops  and  bayous  is  punctuated 
by  the  gleaming  and  stately  manors 
of  bonanza  planters,  their  proud 
homes  often  embowered  in  the  sun- 
dappled  heart  of  magnolia,  live-oak, 
camphor,  palm  and  banana  groves. 
Flowers  in  great  abundance  present 
a  riot  of  color  and  an  all-pervading 
perfume.  Here  family  life  is  still  on 
an  even  keel,  with  its  devoted  ser- 
vants, its  loyal  black  field  men  and 
women — their  old  customs,  songs 
and  religious  ferver  intact. 

When  you  reach  Lafourche,  fifty- 
two  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  you 
are  in  the  "Sugar  Bowl"  of  Louisiana 
— the  sweetest  spot  on  earth  in  more 
senses  than  saccharine.  Twenty  miles 
back,  Des  Allemands  Bayou  empties 
into  the  romantic  Bay  of  Barataria, 
the  protected  water  and  sinister 
haunt  of  notorious  Jean  Lafitte  and 
his  pirate  crew.  Here  these  daredevils 
brought  their  villainous  seizures  and, 
stripping  them  of  treasure,  skulked 
North  to  barter  it  and  drink  it  away. 
A  region  the  stories  of  which  keep 
red  blooded  boys  awake  all  night! 

When  you  have  crossed  the  Sabine 
River,  you  are  in  Texas,  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  rich  in  historical 
events  of  a  sanguinary  and  romantic 
nature.  The  Sunset  Route  extends 
clear  across  this  Southwestern  Em- 
pire— a  distance  as  a  train  flies  of 
950  interesting  miles.  Texas  has  pros- 
pered under  five  flags — that  of  France, 
Spain  and  Mexico  in  its  earlier  day; 
then  its  own  Lone  Star  banner  as  a 
Republic,  and  finally,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  the  United  States  in  1845. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Lines  gridiron 
this  great  State  in  every  direction 
and  tap  all  its  important  cities,  towns, 
villages,  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
mining,  oil  and  cattle  enterprises. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  Alamo, 
in  the  very  heart  of  San  Antonio, 
which  recounts  how  a  small,  brave 
band  of  182  Texans  withstood  the 
onslaught  of  5,000  Mexican  regulars 
in  March,*  1836,  when  Texas  was 
fighting  for  and  thereafter  won  its 
independence.  There  are  its  old 
Spanish  missions — de  la  Concepcion; 
San  Juan  Capistrano;  San  Francisco 
de  la  Espada;  San  Jose  de  Aguayo. 
The  Duncan  Aviation  Field  (former- 
ly Kelly  Field)  is  the  Government's 
largest  and  best -equipped  flying  field. 
It  is  there  that  Col.  Lindbergh  re- 
ceived his  training  and  qualified  as  a 
pilot  in  the  U.  S.  Mail  Service. 

El  Paso,  in  earlier  days  known  to 
the  Mexicans  as  El  Paso  del  Norte, 
(the  Pass  of  the  North),  is  the  largest 
city  on  our  Southern  frontier  and, 
in  a  practical  sense,  the  door  to  Old 
Mexico.  It  is  an  important  trans- 
portation center.  Juarez  is  the  Mexi- 
can city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  is  reached  in  five  minutes 
by  trolley  from  El  Paso.  Amongst 
many  other  attractions  to  Americans 
is  its  fine  old  Mission  Guadalupe, 
founded  in   1659. 

From  New  Mexico  to  Arizona  and 
through  the  Gila  Valley  to  Geronimo, 
where  the  Southern  Pacific  enters 
the  San  Carlos  (White  Mountain) 
Indian  Reservation,  the  scenic  attrac- 
tions and  new  life  of  the  desert,  are 
very  interesting.  At  San  Carlos,  5.000 
Apaches,  once  warlike,  but  now  peace- 
able and  industrious,  enjoy  (heir  sim- 
( Continued  on  page  10S) 


raris,,*the  Kiviera  . .  ♦  the    tropics 
D I  ended    into    one    HAVANA 

yOU  can  step  out  of  your  door  right  now  into  the  spring- 
time loveliness  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  .  .  .  spend  a 
fascinating  hour  watching  the  passing  world  from  a  sidewalk 
cafe  table  .  .  .  relax  in  the  cool  peace  of  a  cathedral  cloister 
...  an  art  museum  ...  or  delight  your  senses  with  an  opera 
...  a  gay  revue.  You  can  step  into  your  car  and  whirr 
along  the  seafront  drive  from  Nice  to  Monte  Carlo  ...  in- 
dulge the  thrills  of  the  Casino  .  .  .  the  lusty  happiness  of 
golfing,  yachting,  swimming  and  fishing.  And  with  all  these 
advantages  for  contentment  in  mind  and  body,  you  have  still 
more  ...  an  exotic  background  for  your  pleasures  .  .  .  scenic 
richness  .  .  .  tropic  gardens  of  bamboo,  giant  ferns  and  palms, 
as  in  Madeira  or  Algiers  .  .  .  purple  looming  mountains  beck- 
oning to  adventure  .  .  .  ancient  sun-drowsy  villages  .  .  .  ever 
friendly  skies  and  the  sun's  benediction  of  health  .  .  .  roman- 
tic evenings  when  the  tropic  stars  seem  to  dip  close  enough 
for  you  to  light  your  cigaret  from  their  colored  fires.  This 
is  not  an  impossible  blend  of  enchantments  ...  an  Arabian 
fantasy.  It  js  all  actual  .  .  .  close  at  hand  ...  in  Havana 
.  .  .  and  Cuba  .  .  .  only  a  few  hours  away  from  your  city  of 
humdrum  business  life.  Here's  a  trip  abroad  with  no  red 
tape  ...  no  passports  .  .  .  and  inexpensive.  Old  World  man- 
ners .  .  .  scenes  of  quaint  beauty  .  .  .  Continental  gayety  and 
sophistication  .  .  .  with  modern  American 
comforts  and  luxuries.  An  unusual  winter 
. .  .promising   the   richest  and   most  colorful 

enjoyment  you've  ever  experienced that's 

Cuba's  invitation  to  you  TODAY.         :         : 

CUBy^v 

/ear=Round     Playground 
of     the      Americas 


For   information,    literature,    ete.   any   Cuban    Consulate,    any   ticket    office, 
or   the   Cuban    National    Tourist    Commission.    Ha\ana. 
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Christmas  is  a  happy  time 


COME  DOWN  to  Chalfonte- 
Haddon  Hall  for  Christ- 
mas. Here  Christmas  is  a 
happy  adventure  that  lasts 
all  day  long.  It  is  full  of 
delightful  surprises  for 
everybody.  Carols  in  the 
morning.  Filled  stockings 
on  the  doorknob.  A  family 
turkey.  Wreaths.  Carlands. 
Here  is  all  the  charm  of  a 
Christmas  at  home,  all  the 
gaiety  and  comfort  .  .  . 
without  the  trouble  and  the 
attendant  exhaustion.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  beauty 
of  the  sea,  the  crispness  of 
the  air,  the  brilliance  of 
the  winter  sun  .  .  .  and  the 


Boardwalk  by  night!  .  .  . 
a  veritable  Christmas 
Fairyland.  Write  for  in- 
formation.   Garage. 


C lialfoiilo-llailrioii  JInll 


ATLANTIC    CITY 

LEEDS     AND     LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 


moass 


ador 


The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  repre- 
sentative of  everything  that  the 
finest  hostelry  can  be  in  location 
...charm... excellence  of  menus 
and  service. . .  A  roster  of  its  guests 
is  never  without  one  or  more 
names  of  celebrities  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  so- 
cial center  on  one  of  the  world's 
most   famous   thoroughfares... 

AVENUE    AT     51st    ST.,    NEW    YORK 
ATLANTIC   CITY      •     PALM   BEACH     •      LOS   ANGElES 


Winter  Journeys 

(Continued  from  page  107) 

pie  homes.  Globe,  Arizona,  just  ahead, 
is  the  Eastern  gateway  to  the  Apache 
Trail,  a  rail  and  auto  trip  on  the  El 
Paso-Los  Angeles  route  which  every 
American  should  take  regardless  of 
the  exigencies  of  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  120-mile  trips 
in  America,  through  a  region  rich  in 
prehistoric  interest;  Spanish  and 
Indian  history  and  legend,  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  rugged  moun- 
tains, rock-ribbed  and  gaunt,  are  in 
a  picturesque  jumble.  Peak  and  can- 
yon, mesa  and  arroyo,  vie  with  each 
other  in  color,  form  and  shifting 
scenic  effects  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Desert  flowers,  almost  blinding  in 
their  vast  area  and  brightness,  are 
punctuated  here  and  there  by  twenty- 
eight  varieties  of  cactus.  The  Roose- 
velt Dam,  forty  miles  from  Globe, 
completed  in  February,  1911  at  a  cost 
of  over  $7,000,000,  is  one  of  the 
Government's  great  irrigation  sources. 
It  forms  an  artificial  lake  thirty  miles 
long  and  four  wide  at  its  widest  point 
— one  of  the  largest  artificial  bodies 
of  water  in  the  world.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  a  few  of  the  thrilling 
sights  on  the  Apache  Trail  from 
Globe  to  Phoenix. 

The  very  name,  Apache,  derived 
from  the  Cuchan  and  Maricopa 
e-patch,  meaning  man,  sometimes  ap- 
plied in  the  sense  of  "enemy,"  has 
perpetuated  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
the  warlike  nature  of  our  Southwes- 
tern Indians.  Fortunately,  however, 
these  red  men  of  the  Athapascan 
stock  of  North  American  Indians, 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  the  dread- 
ed tribes  which  once  carried  on  their 
raids  in  what  was  a  part  of  the  great 
American  desert.  In  1598,  the  ma- 
rauding forebears  of  the  peaceable 
Apaches  of  today,  occupied  North- 
western New  Mexico.  During  the 
next  thirty  years,  they  roamed  over 
the  upper  Gila  region  in  Southwest- 
ern New  Mexico.  In  1799,  they 
ranged  from  Central  Texas  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona,  after  which  they  extended 
their  raids  South  to  Durango,  Mexico. 
The  tribes  and  subtribes  of  the 
Apaches  have  been  historically  known 
by  many  names.  The  Apaches  are 
now  the  wards  of  the  Nation  and 
live  on  quiet  reservations  in  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

Apache  Lodge,  on  the  shore  of 
Roosevelt  Lake,  north  of  the  dam, 
is  a  delightful  place  to  stay  while 
enjoying  the  black  bass  fishing,  so 
popular  there.  The  Tonto  Cliff  Dwel- 
lings, amongst  the  discoveries  of 
Vasques  de  Coronado  in  1540.  the 
Natural  Bridge  and  Sierra  Anches, 
are  points  frequently  visited  by  tour- 
ists. The  three  artificial  lakes — 
Roosevelt,  Apache  and  Canyon — 
which  form  a  chain  seventy  miles 
along  the  Trail,  to  enchant  the  tra- 
veler, are  sustained  by  the  Roosevelt, 
Horse  Mesa  and  Morman  Flat  Dams. 

The  entire  Apache  Trail  trip  from 
Globe  to  Phoenix  via  these  lakes  and 
dams  is  a  panorama  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world.  The  auto-stages  which 
meet  the  Southern  Pacific  trains  at 
Globe  for  the  Westward  and  at 
Phoenix  for  the  Eastward  trip  over 
the  Trail,  are  of  the  highest  class  and 
comfort,  and  driven  by  drivers  of 
exceptional  skill  and  caution. 

We  leave  Arizona,  cross  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  enter  California,  a 
land  of  golden  sunshine  and  cool  blue 
shadows;  a  land  of  rare  beauty 
and  natural  bounty. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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STATLtRS 

quarantee  your 

satisfaction 

in  everything 


From  the  time  you  register  at  a  Statler 
until  you  check  out,  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed  —  in  everything. 

You'll  feel  at  home  in  your  up- 1 
date,  attractive  room  with  its  private 
bath,  circulating  ice  water,  soft  com- 
fortable bed  with  an  inner-spring  hair 
mattress,  bed-head  reading  lamp  and 
full-length  mirror. 

You'll  enjoy  the  extra  comforts  of 
radio  reception  in  your  room  ■ — ■  and  a 
morning  paper  under  your  door.  You'll 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  food  — 
the  variety  of  restaurants  —  and  the 
cheerful  service  of  the  trained,  cour- 
teous, helpful  Statler  employees. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of 
these  "everyday"  Statler  conveniences, 
you'll  find  each  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion willing,  and  ready,  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  please  you  —  that  your  satis- 
faction may  be  guaranteed  in  everything. 

Fixed,  unchanging  rales  are 
posted  in  every  Statler  room. 

HOT€LS 

STAT  L€  R 

BOSTON       DETROIT 
BUFFALO       SI.IOUS 

CLEVELAND       NEW    YORK 

[  Hote/  Pennsy/vanfa  ] 


DECEMBER,  1930 

Winter  Journeys  to  Bright  Warm  Days 
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The  story  of  the  Imperial  Valley, 
the  barren  desert  it  was  less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago.  and  America's 
richest  fruit,  vegetable  and  cotton 
land  now — is  well-nigh  beyond  human 
comprehension.  Lying  below  sea-level, 
this  arid  valley  suddenly  bloomed  and 
prospered  when  the  idle  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  were  diverted  for 
its  reclamation  and,  having  irrigated 
that  prolific  garden  spot,  drained  into 
the  Salton  Sea. 

Palm  Springs,  ten  miles  South  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  main  line, 
reached  by  auto-stage  twice  daily, 
is  a  health  resort  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  setting,  with  a  mineral 
spring  possessing  marvelous  curative 
properties.  Alt.  San  Jacinto,  elevation 
10.805  feet,  encloses  with  its  rugged 
granite  walls  little  Palm  Canyon,  dot- 
ted with  ancient  palms  that  seem  to 
grow  out  of  the  rocks  and  are  watered 
by  numerous  sparkling  springs.  How 
these  old  palms  got  there — who  plant- 
ed them — has  remained  an  unsolved 
mystery.  Yet  there  they  are  in  great 
abundance,  probably  the  ancestors  of 
most  of  the  ornamental  palms  of 
California. 

Then  on  through  Banning,  Beau- 
mont, Redlands,  Colton,  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  Ontario,  Chino,  Co- 
vina,  San  Gabriel,  to  that  wonderful 
city  of  phenomenal  thrift,  beautiful 
climate,  enterprising  citizens  and 
many  tourists — Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles,  the  metropolis  of 
Southern  California,  is  an  epitome  of 
leisure  on  the  one  hand  and  of  stimu- 
lating and  progressive  work  on  the 
(  °r.  This  city  does  things,  achieves 
ii.  jwn  development  in  a  vital  man- 
ner and  glorifies  the  Pacific  Coast 
bv  its  life  and  charm. 

'Every  enterprising  traveler  should 
know,  however,  that  California  and 
the  wonders  of  the  Pacific  Coast  do 
not  begin  or  end  at  Los  Angeles  or 
at  San  Francisco.  From  below  the 
Mexican  border  to  the  top  of  Alaska, 
there  is  no  region  more  varied  and 
interesting  to  any  traveler,  however 
well  experienced,  than  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  far  inland  as  the  eastern 
B  slope  of  the  Rockies.  There  is  a  land 
of  many  marvels,  not  only  in  the 
primeval  aspects  of  nature  and  na- 
ture's phenomena,  but  in  the  wonder- 
ful engineering,  transportation,  hotel, 
public  park,  monument  and  scenic 
preservation  works  of  American 
pioneers.  The  far  western  third  of 
the  United  States  might  well  occupy 
the  lifetime  of  an  ardent  explorer— 
so  rich  and  varied,  so  astonishing  are 
its  awe-inspiring  natural  and  artificial 
features. 

THE   CANADIAN   HABITANT'S 
CHRISTMAS  : 

Old  Quebec  is  a  very  H^gious 
province  during  the  Christina's  holi- 
days. The  habitant  has  some  heart- 
felt customs  to  perform  in  the  Mid- 
night Mass  and  the  Repast  (Reveil- 
lon)  which  follows  it.  Every  church 
in  every  parish  has  its  colorful  scene 
on  Christmas  Eve.  It  is  that  sacred 
night  when  "Pierre  and  His  People" 
gather  round  the  home  hearth  after 
an  elaborate  ceremonial  at  the  church. 
And  into  its  glamour  every  French 
Canadian  child  is  devoutly  baptised. 
those  rosy-cheeked,  brown-eyed  lit- 

II  Canucks!  How  they  awaken  at 
iJeven  on  a  moonlit  night  and  glow 
with  excitement,  interest,  curiosity 
and  expectant  palates  on  the  eve  of 


the  savory  Reveillon,  as  all  the  fam- 
ily and  its  many  friends  return  from 
the  chant  of  priests  and  the  carols 
of  the  choir  at  the  great  cathedral. 
The  silvery  sound  of  sleighbells,  the 
merry  laughter  of  arriving  and  de- 
parting guests,  the  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing of  childhood  and  youth,  and  the 
grave  respect  and  grateful  honor  ten- 
dered to  their  reverend  seniors;  the 
devout  communion  at  the  church  and 
the  unstinted  feasting  at  the  festal 
board  at  home;  the  songs  and  toasts 
and  pipes  and  toddy,  and  by  and  by, 
a  band  of  densely-stuffed  and  very 
sleepy  youngsters  and  mellow,  dream- 
eyed  elders  fading  into  bed  as  the 
candles  sputter  out. 

The  scene  at  the  church  is  impres- 
sive on  Quebec's  Christmas  Eve.  The 
Cure  is  arrayed  in  his  most  elaborate 
vestments  and  the  choristers  are  all 
wearing  their  red  soutanes.  The  ner- 
vous altar  candles  cast  a  shifting  light 
upon  the  congregation.  "Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis  Deo" — "Les  Anges  dans  nos 
Campagnes" — "La  Bergers  Assem- 
blons-nous,"etc.,are  sung  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Cradle  of  the  Infant 
Jesus.  The  Mass  is  chanted  with 
melodious  fervor  and  deep  venera- 
tion. It  is  the  most  impressive  Holy 
Night  of  the  year  in  Canada. 

INTERESTING  AND  RESTFUL  WINTER 
CRUISES : 

The  Duchess  of  Bedford — a  ship, 
not  a  lady — of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
will  make  two  very  delightful  cruises 
to  the  West  Indies — January  9  and 
February  11.  Twenty-nine  days  of 
"tropical,  exotic  scenes  and  sun- 
shine"; fourteen  ports  as  foreign  in 
aspect  as  those  of  Italy — Bermuda, 
Haiti,  Panama  Canal — and  Caracas, 
South  America,  3,000  feet<  above  the 
sea. 

The  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine, which  operates  the  White  Star 
Line,  Red  Star  Line,  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line  and  Panama  Pacific  Line, 
radiates  many  winter  cruises  to  warm 
regions — the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Pan- 
ama, California  and  round  the  world. 
Its  new  ship*  Britannic,  under  charter 
to  National  Tours,  sails  Dec.  26  on  a 
Bermuda  cruise  of  nine  days  with 
fares  as  low  as  $110. 

The  Frank  Tourist  Co.  has  sched- 
uled a  67-day  cruise  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, including  visits  to  Karnak, 
Luxor  and  Thebes  without  extra 
charge.  It  has  chartered  the  new 
Cunarder,  Scythia,  for  this  voyage  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 

The  ships  Augustus  and  Roma  of 
the  N.G.I.  (Italian  Line)  are  making 
tours  of  Spain,  the  Riviera,  Naples, 
Genoa  and  other  Italian  cities. 

The  Holland-America  Line  ship, 
Rotterdam,  will  sail  on  February  5 
for  a  79-day  cruise  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Shore  excursions  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Co. 

The  Lloyd  Sabaudo  Line's  Conte 
Grande  and  Conte  Biancamano  are 
now  making  similar  cruises,  while  the 
Four  Princes,  ships  of  the  Furness 
Line,  are  plying  between  New  York 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo.  These  warm  weather 
cruises  are  all  designed  to  provide  the 
traveler  with  pleasant,  recreative, 
healthful  sea  voyages  without  exces- 
sive social  strain.  While  seeing  attrac- 
tive parts  of  it,  they  enable  the  trav- 
eler to  "get  away  from  the  world." 


A  scene  in  delightful  Durban 


Follow  the  Sun 
to 

SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Like  our  pagan  ancestors,  we  are  again  wor- 
shipping the  Sun  Cod,  drenching  our  bodies  in 
the  recuperative  floods  of  golden  sunshine! 

And  South  Africa  is  a  favored  land  of  the  sun, 
with  continuous  sunshine,  clear,  starry  nights 
and  a  bracing  atmosphere. 

This  ideal,  health-building  climate  makes 
South  Africa  a  veritable  paradise  for  sport  and 
recreation  of  all  kinds— hunting  and  fishing,  golf 
and  tennis,  mountain-climbing,  scenic  motoring, 
and  surf-riding  and  sun-bathing  at  delightful 
resorts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans. 

Africa,  with  its  romance,  offers  an  amaz- 
ing array  of  wonderful  things  to  see— The  beau- 
tiful Cape  Peninsula . . .  Diamond-famed  Kimber- 
ley .  .  .  The  Rand  gold  mines  .  .  . 
The  Kruger   Na- 


tional Park,  with 
over  250,000 
head  of  Africa's 
animals  .  .  .  Zim- 
babwe's myste- 
rious ruins  .  .  . 
Peerless  Victoria 
Falls. ..and  a  host 
of  other  startling 
marvels  of  nature 
and  man. 


The  fair  weather 
sea  voyage  to 
South  Africa  is 
most  delightful. 
SouthAfricanrail- 
roadsareuptothe 
minute  in  speed 
and  comfort.  The 
motor  highways 
are  superb.  Excel- 
lent hotels  assure 
every  comfort. 


Detailed  information  and   booklet  SO-7  regarding 

SPECIAL  AROUND  AFRICA  CRUISE 

or  independent  tours  will  be  supplied  by  Director,  Travel  Bureau 
of  South  Africa,    I  I    Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Investment  Securities 

11   Wall  Street  578  Madison  Ave. 

New  York     (a' 57,h  s,ree° 

912  Baltimore  Ave.  112  West  Adams  Street 

Kansas  City  Chicago 


Minneapolis 

Montreal 

South  Bend 

Oklahoma  City 

Duluth 

Rockford,  III. 

Bartlesville,  Okla. 

St.  Paul 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Charleston,  W  Va. 

Tulsa 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Independence, 

Kar 

Gary, 

Ind. 

Evanston,  III. 

White   Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


Private  Wire  Connections  with  Investment  Houses  in 


Buffalo 

Boston 

Toledo 

Richmond 

Oakland,  Cal. 

St.  Louis 

Erie,  Pa. 

Dayton 

Butler,  Pa. 

Meadville,  Pa 

Pittsburgh 

Wheeling 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Warren,  Pa. 

Hollywood 

Rochester 

Petersburg,  Va. 

New  Castle,  Pa 

los  Angeles     Philadelphia   Cincinnati     Portsmouth,  Ohio    Washington,  Pa. 


Cable  Address  "Upham"  New  York 


SO© 

Rooms 
800  Baths 


Old  Fashioned  Hospitality 
in  a  Modern  Setting 

In  the  Grand  Central  Section,  10  minutes 

from    Penn.  Station,    near  Times  Square, 

Fifth   Avenue   shops  and   important  com- 

mercial  centres  and  theatres. 

cR^tdio  in  6very  Rooni^ 
Single  Rooms  $3  to  $5  per  day 
Double  Rooms  $4  to  $6  per  day 

S.  Gregory  Taylor,  President      Oscar  W.  Richards,  Manager 


HOTEL 

itflD  TO   SOU  JtJ. 
.AMD    LCXIMGTONAVt 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


Building  &  Equipping  Your  HcJ; 

(Continued  from  pase  76)  r 


that  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
keep  out  drifting  snow,  which  can 
get  through  crevices  that  rain  never 
enters.  But  snow  that  gets  in  melts 
to  water  and  spoils  plaster  ceilings  be- 
low. 

The  old-fashioned  wood-shingled 
roof  used  to  be  applied  to  open  slats 
to  allow  circulation  of  air  underneath. 
This  same  method  of  building  with 
slate  or  tile  would  leave  too  many 
cracks  through  which  the  snow  might 
be  blown,  and  so  we  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme  today.  Some  archi- 
tects specify  a  three-ply  felt  and  pitch 
to  be  placed  over  a  tight  covering  of 
roofing  boards,  before  the  slafe  is  ap- 
plied. In  itself  this  is  a  water-proof 
roof  without  the  slate  covering.  To 
further  insulate  against"  the  loss  of 
heat  from  inside  they  also  specify 
some  type  of  insulation  material  like 
cork,  fibrous  blankets  or  fibrous 
boards  to  be  nailed  under  the  rafters. 

The  use  of  insulating  materials  in 
the  walls  of  the  better  types  of  houses 
is  becoming  common  practice.  The 
modern  use  of  expensive  fuels  like 
gas  and  oil  have  emphasized  the 
economy  of  keeping  as  much  of  the 
heat  in  the  house  as  possible.  When 
you  see  snow  melting  on  the  roof  of 
a  house  on  a  cold  day,  it  is  a  sign  that 
heat  is  being  wasted,  and  that  this 
could  be  stopped  by  proper  insulation. 

Gables,  dormers  and  chimneys  that 
break  up  the  roof  surfaces  often 
make  snow  pockets,  where  drifts  will 
collect  and  then  freeze.  It  is  essential 
to  design  these  so  that  as  the  snow 
gradually  forms  into  ice  it  has  room 
to  expand.  Otherwise,  it  may  split 
something.  Behind  chimneys  it  is 
customary  to  build  a  metal  covered 
cricket  or  saddle  to  shed  the  snow 
and  rain  to  each  side,  and  to  prevent 
it  from  packing  up  behind  and  run- 
ning into  the  house  under  the  shingles. 
Sometimes  steam  pipes  are  built  un- 
der snow  pockets  on  the  roof  to  melt 
the  drifts  when  they  get  too  large, 
but  this  is  more  often  found  in  large 
buildings  and  not  in  country  houses. 

The  freezing  of  water  pipes  in  ex- 
terior walls  and  exposed  floors  can  be 
prevented,  if  care  is  taken  to  insulate 
them  and  the  walls  through  which 
they  run.  Frozen  water  pipes  are  no 
joke.  They  may  split  and  develop 
leaks  that  require  expensive  repairs. 
Heated  cellars  may  not  always  ex- 
tend under  every  wing  of  a  large 
house,  and  those  pipes  which  are  car- 
ried along  under  the  floors  may  freeze 
unless  thoroughly  wrapped  with  good 
insulation.  Likewise  floors  that  are 
built  over  such  unheated  areas  or 
over  first-floor  porches  are  very  cold, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  filled  with 
good  insulating  material  for  comfort, 
since  the  lack  of  heat  is  felt  more 
around  the  feet  than  around  the  head. 

The  freezing  of  the  ground  and 
subsequent  thawing  cause  it  to  heave 
or  move.  Any  part  of  the  building 
resting  on  foundations  thai  do  not 
go  below  this  level  of  frost  action 
may  suffer  by  settling  or  slipping.  By 
carrying  all  foundations  down  at  least 

i  to  3  feet  below  grade  this  dan- 
ger is  obviated.  This  applies  to  small 
concrete  piers  under  porch  columns, 
'  little  walls  around  the  edges 
of  areaways,  and  steps  leading  down 
into  the  cellar,  to  bases  for  garden 
ornaments,  to  small  masonry  walls, 
ami  to  the  wall  that  should  be  con- 
structed along  the  edge  of  concrete 
>rms  and  terraces, 
lay  soil  is  often  quite  treacherous 
when  it  freezes,  because  the  water  is 


from  page  76) 

held  in  it.  A  porous  soil,  on 
hand,  allows  drainage,  an 
fore,  less  affected  by  free 
is  why  a  twelve-inch  bed  o 
cinders  should  be  put  dowr 
concrete  drive,  terrace,  oj 
laid.  In  building  an  open 
concrete,  no  matter  whethi 
is  finished  with  flagstones 
brick,  a  concrete  wall  shou 
ried  around  to  edge  and 
feet  into  the  ground.  Then 
inside  of  the  wall  should  be 
and  replaced  with  a  twelve 
of  cinders.  On  top  of  the 
4"  concrete  floor  should  be 
can  then  be  covered  by  a 
above  mentioned  materials 
struction  is  proof  against 
the  water  drains  out  of  tt 
base.  If  hard  coal  cinders  c 
secured,  gravel  serves  the  s; 
pose. 

The  expanding  action  of 
water  that  gets  in  behind  th 
joints,  or  stucco  applied  to  I 
walls,  or  paint  or  any  other 
material  of  this  kind  is  so  | 
that  much  damage  can  be  doi 
winter.  In  the  spring  one  w 
see  sheets  of  stucco,  peelinji 
masonry  walls,  the  mortar  jo 
ing  and  popping  out,  and  pa 
ing  away  from  the  wood  sidii 
from  porch  floors.  To  preven 
much  as  possible,  everything 
done  to  keep  water  from  ge 
behind  the   covering.   All   he 
portions  of  masonry  walls  si- 
carefully  protected  with  wash  S 
to  drain   off  the  rain  water 
should    be    thoroughly    fillet 
mortar     and     "weather-strui 
"tooled."    The    usual    "struc< 
made  by  the  trowel  as  the  w 
up,  forces  the  mortar  in  at  thi 
edge,  leaving  the  top  of  the 
of  brick  or  stone  below  expos 
a  shelf  to  collect  water  whic 
back  behind  the  joints.  Brick 
or  concrete  walls  that  have  be 
ered  with  stucco  should  be  pr 
at  the  top  edges  with  coping 
water   from   soaking  down  ii 
inside.  Paint  should  never  be  j 
to  wood  while  it  is  still  wet 
rain,    and    unventilated    spaa 
rounded  by  wooden  walls  she 
avoided  since  water  in  the  woo 
it  freezes  breaks  the  bond  b 
the  paint  and  the  surface.  W 
strip  all  windows  and  doors,  a 
ply  storm  windows  on  the  side 
there  is  extreme  exposure  to 
blasts.  The  tighter  the  cracks 
windows    can    be    made    the 
drafts  will  be  felt  on  the  floor  ; 
more  fuel  will  be  saved.  The 
heat  by  window   leakage   is  . 
large  factor  in  the  average  ho 

The  joints  between  the  fra: 
windows  and  masonry  walls 
be  caulked  wi-Lh  cotton  and  p 
with  iaj'oUC  cement,  for  the 
ment  of  the  house,  or  the  shi 
of  wood  opens  up  these  cracks 
year  or  two.  The  joint  betwe 
foundation  wall  and  the  upper 
ture  of  a  wooden  house  may  ) 
moulding  over  it  or  to  be  plug 
with  mortar,  especially  under  p> 

If  the  ground  is  flat  arour 
house,  it  is  advisable  to  see  w 
any  settlement  of  the  fill  aroui 
foundation  walls  has  pitche 
ground  slightly  towards  the  hoi 
it  has,  more  earth  should  be  t 
up  before  the  winter  sets  in  f 
surface  waters  should  be  d 
away  from  the  foundation  wj 
avoid    leaks    in    the    Spring    | 
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DISTINCTIVE  HOLIDAY   GIFTS 

These  Handsome  French  Moire  Silk  Cravats,  Luxurious 
in  Quality,  come  in  Choice  Colorings.  Price  $6.50  each. 
Please   state    Colors  preferred   when   ordering   by  mail. 

Illustrated  Brochure   sent  upon   request 
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We  are  noted  for  making  the 

finest  strictly  custom  made 

to  individual  measure 
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Envelopes  and  Evening  Purses 

Especially  distinctive,  individually  hand- 
made of  Fine  Materials,  personally  selected, 
guaranteeing  you  a  >*vquality  not  possible 
to  find  elsewhere,  ff  Vl  Samples  of  Ma- 
terials and  Lin-  U  IX  ings  sent  on  re- 
quest. Prices  J  \±  range  from 
$8.0f)to$16.00 
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"Jewel"9 Electric  Fountain 


Dragon  Fountain  in 
cut  is  our  No.  551  Auto- 
matic Prismatic  Color 
Chang  e      Searchlight 

Fountain  for  Inside  use 
in  homes,  apartments, 
clubs,  greenhouses,  etc 
Can  be  connected  to  any 
light  socket.  Portable 
and  does  not  require  any 
water  connection.  Hu- 
midities and  cools.  Our 
No.   sen  Color  Change   Lily 

IVn.i  F.mr.Mmf.-r  rookRurden 
pools  is  wonderful.  Mo  chance 
necessary  in  your  pool  aa 
Fountain    Pump    '»nd    motor 

knap     water     eircuUtirifr.     Our 

ented       Prismatic      Geyser 

lini*  marvelous.  Ltvtrset 

ftrie  fountain  nmruifuctur'.-r 
«..rM.  Sei,d.l,.(.Mt-f..r  r-.t-t- 
■  <>f  Jewel  KliM-trn    Spivinltii'i 

■the  Hon,,-.  Dealers  wanted. 
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JEWEL  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dcpt,  500,  4505  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


CIRC!  LATlON,   ETC..  REQUIRED 
lor  October  1,  1930. 


lie   follow  i n vr   .  >.  ■ .    ihe   best  of  his 
management,   etc.    of   the   aforesaid 


STATEMENT   OF  THE  OWNERS  1 1  IT     MANAGEMENT 
BY   THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OK   AUGUST  24.    1912 
Of  Auts  &  Dkcokation,  published  monthly  at  Scuj  York,  .V.  V 
State  of  N.  Y  I  .. 

Counts  of  NY         (  ss 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  !n  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Eltlnge  1'.    Warner,   who,   having   been  duly   sworn  according    to   law.    deposes    ajyl     ays   that  he 
is  the   Managing   Editor  ol   Art*   ft   DeonratftMi,   and  thai   th    ' 
knowledge  and  belief,   a   tiue  statement  of   tb. 

publication  for  the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption  c.,i.i>  i,,  ,,u.  ArI  0j  August  24.  i»._. 
embodied  in  section  443,  l'ostal  Laws  and  Regulations  P //„'  t  on  the  reverse  of  tills  form 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  ate; 

Publisher  Arts  jt  Decoration  Publishing  Co.,  Inc..  57s  MadUon  Avenue.  New  Y'ork  City. 
Kiitoi  Mary  Fauion  Roberts,  578  Madison  >■  ■■.me.  New  York  City.  Managing  EdHbr— 
Eltlnge  F.  Warner.  ITI  Madlaon  Avenue.  New  v„rk  City.  Business  Manager — A.  W.  Sutton. 
578   Madison   Avenue.   New    York  City. 

J.    That    the    ouner    is 

Vrts  &  Decoration  Publishing  Co.  Inr  ,  578  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City.  Eltinge  I" 
Warner,  578  Madlaon  Uenuc.  New  York  CltJ  I.  A.  .1  u.t.l.  578  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
City.  Ceo.  Seaman.  Him  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A.  W.  Sutton.  578  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  \  s  Wilson,  5T8  Madison  Vvenue,  New  York  City.  .1.  Williams  Macy, 
Wrlgley  Bids.,   Chicago,   111    lied  Klancr.  Jr..  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

.T  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  securit]  holders  invning  or  holding 
1   per  cent  or  more-  of  total  amount   of  bonds,   mortgages  or  other  securities  are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  ai  | 
security  holders,  it  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  tl 
appear  on  the  hooks  ol  the  company,  but.  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  sectu  ,t 
hi  1  let  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  compans  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relati  ,, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  action,  is  given;  also  that  t  ■. 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  t 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  .to  not  appe .  | 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  basaclty  other  thajjj 
thai   or   a  bona   tide  owner  and   this   affiant   has   no  reason   to   believe   thai    anj    other   pera 

1  or   corporation   has   any   interest    direct  or   indirect    In    -aid  stock,    bonds    or   v. 

Securities   than   as    so   stated  by   him.  nri 

E    1      Warner.  Managin    ill  . 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  .l(Uh  day  of  Sept..   193(1  ,,  ,1 

■    ,■ 
(M11  commissi  11  ftiyirea   March   3(1.    !■<.;;   I  ng     t 
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